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PRE 

S  the  general  life  and  Service  of 
Horfes  has  render’d  them  mord 
worth  the  Notice  and  Regard  of 
Mankind,  than  any  other  of  the  # 
Brute  Creatures  ;  fo  there  has  in 
nioft  Ages  of  the  World,  been  a 
more  than  ordinary  Care  taken 9 
not  only  to  model  and  fit  them  for  their  refpec- 
tive  Services,  but  alfo  of  their  Breed  and  Prefer^ 
vation  :  And  we  find  Horfes  were  of  fo  great  Ac-^ 
count  with  the  Ancients,  that  even  Ariftotle ,  Xeno* 
phon^Pliny^  and  others  of  greatefl  Genius  among  them* 
have  bellow’d  fome  of  their  Labours  that  Way,  being 
fenfible  how  much  a  good  and  ferviceable  Breed  of 
Horfes  conduc’d  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Community  % 
both  in  Peace  and  War  :  Neither  have  the  Moderns 
been  lefs  induftrious  in  all  thefe  Matters,  but  have 
made  many  excellent  Improvements  in  Horfemanjhip  i 
For  about  the  Time  that  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Other  Arts  were  reviv’d  in  Italy ,  the  Art  of  Riding*  ' 
and  of  perfecting  Horfes  for  the  Wars,  and  in  all 
ufeful  andgenteel  Exercifes,  was  then  alfo  cultivated* 
and  afterwards  improv’d  by  Frenchmen ,  who  went  to 
Rome  and  Naples  on  Purpofe  to  be  inffructed  therein,* 
Tho’  the  Perfection  to  which  that  Art  is  now  afrL 
ved,  is  by  all  the  ableft  Maflers  throughout  Europe  * 
juflly  afcribed  to  the  noble  Duke  of  Newcastle i  who 
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was  not  only  himfelf  an  excellent  Horfeman,  but  the 
heft  Judge  that  ever  wrote  upon  the  Subject. 

But  all  this  while  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has 
been  any  Provifion  made  for  the  Cure  of  the  Infirmi¬ 
ties  and  Accidents  to  which  that  noble  and  generous 
Creature  is  expofed,  fuitable  to  what  his  Services 
really  deferve.  For  albeit  the  fame  Perfons  who  were 
the  firft  Improvers  of  Horfemanfhip,  were  no  lefs  ftu- 
dious  of  their  Difeafes,  and  were  alfo  the  firft  of  all 
the  Moderns,  who  feem  to  have  writ  profefifedly  of 
them  ;  yet  it  muft  be  owned  their  Writings  are  more 
like  Syftemsofold  Aftrology ,  than  as  if  they  had  been 
compofed  for  the  Cure  of  Horfes  :  Neither  can  this 
be  thought  very  ftrange,  if  it  be  confidered,  that 
thefe  Authors  had  no  other  Means  of  arriving  at  their 
Skill,  but  by  adding  from  Books  of  Phyfick  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  what  they  judg’d  necefiary  to  perfect  the 
common  and  received  Praftice  of  Farriers,  which  in 
thofe  Times  was  of  a  very  mafculine  Kind,  and  had 
been  handed  down  through  many  ignorant  Ages, 
without  any  other  Regulation,  than  what  had  ob¬ 
tain’d  by  Rote  and  Cuftom. 

Now  it  is  very  eafy  to  conceive,  how  thofe  who 
are  uninftrufted  in  the  Principles  of  any  particular 
Art,  may  be  milled  in  what  they  copy  and  borrow 
from  it ;  for  as  they  are  not  Judges  themfelves,  they 
will  neither  be  apt  to  make  choice  of  the  beft  Au¬ 
thor  ;  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  if  they  did,  that  they 
fhould  mend  the  Matter  very  much,  in  a  Science  fo 
much  complicated  as  that  of  Phyfick, £sV.  and  which, 
by  the  Ignorance  of  thofe  and  the  preceeding  Times, 
was  itfelf  embarrafied  with  many  idle  and  whimfical 
Preams,  not  to  be  met  with,  or  at  leaft  depended  on 
by  ancient  Writers,  and  which  have  been  abfolutely 
rejected  fince  the  modern  Difcoveries  have  cleared 
the  Way  to  true  Knowledge. 

And  that  this  was  the  Cafe  of  thefe  Gentlemen  who 
firft  put  Pen  to  Paper  on  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  is 
evident  from  their  unjudiciousCol  left  ions  j  for  in  them 
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we  have  all  the  Refufe  of  phyfical  Authors ;  and  moft 
Books  that  are  at  this  Day  extant  upon  the  Subjed, 
have  been  form’d  upon  the  Writings  of  thofe  Perfons ; 
fo  that  the  Cure  of  Horfesfeems  to  be  but  very  little 
underftood,  notwithftanding  all  the  Care  and  Pains 
that  has  been  taken  to  perfed  it. 

Solleyfdl  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  and  of  the  bad 
Cuftoms  whidi  had  obtained  among  the  Farriers  of 
France  in  hisTime,  that  it  put  him  upon  a  more  dili¬ 
gent  Search  into  the  Bufmefs,  by  confulting  the  belt 
Authors  of  Phyfick  and  Surgery,  as  himfelf  takes  No¬ 
tice  *,  whereby  he  has  indeed  not  only  deliver’d  a  more 
fafe  and  regular  Pradice,  than  any  that  went  before 
him,  but  has  alfo  introduc’d  Methods  altogether  new, 
with  a  great  Variety  of  Medicines,  which  before  had 
never  taken  Place  in  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes :  But 
yet,  for  all  this,  he  was  himfelf  infeded  with  many 
of  the  Errors  of  his  Predeceflors ;  for  he  is  fo  fcrupu- 
Jous  as  to  Times  and  Seafons,  and  fo  much  ty’d  up 
to  Cuftom,  that  it  even  renders  his  Methods  very  im- 
pradicable  in  many  Circumftances,  and  as  he  was  not 
rightly  acquainted  with  the  Animal  O economy,  he  has 
accounted  for  many  of  the  Difeafes,  not  from  the 
true  Meehan  ifm  of  the  Body  of  a  Horfe,  but  in  a  fpe- 
culative  and  abftraded  Way  ;  which  is  fo  far  from 
leading  any  one  into  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  Difea¬ 
fes,  that  it  mull  rather  bewilder  his  Pupils,  and 
bring  them  farther  into  the  dark. 

Nor  are  thefe  the  only  things  wherein  that  Author 
is  blameable  ;  but  if  we  examine  into  his  Method 
of  Cure,  it  is  fo  impeded  and  perplex’d  in  many 
Places,  by  frequent  Digreffions,  that  a  Man  mull  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  Subjed,  or  at  more  than 
ordinary  Pains  to  reap  any  great  Advantage  from  it  : 
And  as  to  his  Medicines,  tho*  many  of  them  are,  no 
doubt,  extraordinary  good,  and  very  well  adapted  to 
their  feveral  Intentions  ;  yet  it  is  very  plain,  he  lias 
infer  ted  a  Number  of  others,  with  long  and  tedious 
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Encomiums  on  their  Virtues  and  Excellencies,  which 
upon  the  ftri&eft  Examination,  has  proceeded  more 
from  a  fond  Opinion  he  has  had  of  them,  than  from 
any  real  Virtues  in  them  :  Belides,  that  many  of 
them  are  fo  coftly,  that  in  the  Procefs  offome  regu¬ 
lar  Cures,  they  muff  exceed  the  Price  of  any  ordi» 
nary  Horfe? 

Neither  has  be  been  able  to  obviate  the  Objections, 
which*  we  find  have  been  made  to  himfelf,  for  infert- 
ing  fuch  vafl  Numbers  of  Remedies ;  for  what  he  al¬ 
ledges  concerning  the  Variety  of  Confutations,  is  ve¬ 
ry  little  to  the  Pprpofe,  fuch  a  Medicine  of  the  fame 
Intention  need  only  be  made  flronger  or  weaker  in 
the  principal  Ingredients  ;  or  if  any  Alteration  be 
neceifary,  that  ought  to  depend  upon  a  Change  or 
Complication  of  Symptoms  ;  all  which  fhould  be 
clearly  explain’d  by  thofe  who  deliver  Inflitutions  of 
Cure.  And  as  for  his  Chymical  Proceffes,  we  look 
Upon  many  of  them  as  unneceffary  Implements,  which 
pnly  help  to  fill  up  his  Book,  and  fliew  more  of  Pomp 
and  Oflentation  than  any  real  Ufe  ;  efpecially  fince 
there  are  but  few  of  them  which  vary  much  from 
the  common  receiv’d  forms  ;  and  if  it  was  otherwife, 
they  could  not  eafily  be  comply  M  with  by  any  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  Chymifl’s  Art,  or  unpro¬ 
vided  with  the  Inftri|ments  that  are  proper  to  make 
them. 

But  if  Solleyfell ,  who  is  defervedly  reputed  the  beft 
Author,  was  even  faulty  in  thefe  Refpedfs,  notwith- 
flandiug  all  the  Pains  he  had  taken;  What  can  we 
hope  from  thofe  of  lefs  Learning  and  Ability,  who 
have  only  deliver’d  things  at  fecond-hand  ?  Of  thefe, 
all  Nations  have  produced  Sufficient  Store,  whofe 
Precepts  have  been  as  much,  if  not  more,  followed 
than  original  Authors;  but  none  have  been  fomuch 
abus’d  that  Way  as  ourfelves  ;  foraltho’  we  have  had 
|:he  Reputation  of  improving  many  Arts  beyond  what 
others  have  done ;  and  tho’  that  of  Horfemanfhip  was 
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even  brought  to  its  greateft  Perfe&ion,  by  the  noble 
Perfon  whom  we  have  already  taken  Notice  of  j  yet 
we  have  hardly  one  who  has  treated  of  the  Difeafes  of 
Horfes  in  any  tolerable  Way.  Elundevil ,  who  was 
the  fir#  of  any  great  Repute  among#  us,  is  now  a# 
mo#  quite  forgot.  As  for  Markham  and  De  Grey , 
with  others  of  later  Date,  they  were  only  Copiers 
,  from  him,  as  himfelf  was  alfo  a  Copier  and  Tran# 
lator  from  the  Italians ;  and  what  thefe  Authors  have 
with  fo  much  Afliirance  taken  from  the  common 
Rote,  and  added  as  their  own,  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  moft  infignificant  of  any  thing  they  have  deli¬ 
vered  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  Wonder,  if  the  Practice  of 
thofe  be  very  abfurd,  who  tie  themfelves  up  to  their 
Rules. 

The  Want  of  proper  Helps  is  certainly  a  very  great 
Difadvantage,  not  only  to  the  Farriers ,  but  to  all 
thofe  who  are  interefted  in  Horfes ;  for  tho’  they  may 
pra&ife  with  Certainty  enough  in  fome  Operations, 
and  in  many  common  Accidents  that  require  only 
outward  Applications,  yet  they  muft  needs  be  at  a 
great  Lofs  in  moil  Dileafes,  where  the  Mafs  of  Blood 
is  affe&ed  ;  and  therefore,  we  find  in  all  fuch  Cafes, 
their  main  Recourfe  is  to  Bleeding  and  Purging  *,  and 
whether  that  be  proper  or  not,  they  neither  know 
themfelves,  nor  can  their  Books  inform  them  :  And 
when  a  Horfe  gives  Signs  of  inward  Sicknefs,  the  Book 
(which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  a  Parcel  of  infignificant 
Receipts)  furnifhesthem  with  a  Cordial  Drink,  com¬ 
pos’d  of  fome  Spices,  or  a  few  Herbs  to  be  boil’d' in 
Ale  or  White- wine  ;  and  if  one  Drench  or  two  does 
not  make  a  Cure,  they  are  at  a  great  Lofs  what  to  do 
next :  Having  no  other  Notion  of  Medicines,  but  as 
if  they  work’d  by  a  Sort  of  Magick. 

That  this  is  the  common  and  ordinary  Way  of 
Practice  among  Horfes,  every  one  knows.  We  can¬ 
not  however  but  own ;  there  are  many  Gentlemen, 
gnd  alfo  fome  of  the  able#  Farriers ,  who  have  not 
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confin’d  themfelves  fo  much  to  Cuftom,  but  have 
fallen  upon  better  Methods  than  thofe  generally  pre- 
fcrib’d  ;  and  we  find  feveral  very  good  Remedies 
handed  from  one  to  another,  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  Books  ;  but  yet,  as  moft  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Requifites  neceflary  for  the  right  Admini- 
fixation  of  thefe  Remedies,  they  often  prove  as  Wea¬ 
pons  in  unskilful  Hands,  which  may  either  do  Good 
or  Hurt,  as  they  happen  to  be  right  or  wrong  ap- 
ply’d ;  and  if  there  be  feme  who  know  how  to  apply 
them  better  than  others,  yet  while  their  Methods 
are  not  communicated  to  the  Publick,  and  thereby 
render’d  of  general  Ufe,  the  Art  can  be  but  little 
advanced. 

From  all  which  Reafons,  and  the  frequent  Com¬ 
plaints  of  thofe  who  are  the  greateft  Sufferers  by 
the  Deficiency  of  this  Art,  we  have  been  induced 
to  propofe  this  our  New  Guide  ;  wherein  we  have 
not  only  deliver’d  an  Account  of  all  the  Difeafes 
incident  to  Horfes,  with  the  Method  of  Cure,  but 
alfo  the  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe  ,  the  Knowledge  of 
which  being  as  neceflary  to  Farriers,  as  that  of  the 
Human  Body  to  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  i  and  we 
are  in  Hopes  it  will  meet  with  the  more  ready  Re¬ 
ception,  becaufe  the  Attempts  that  have  been  made 
of  this  Kind  already  by  Sig.  Ruini ,  and  Mr.  Snapey 
late  Farrier  to  King  Charles  II.  have  both  been  in 
fome  Meafure  render’d  fruitlefs  }  the  firft  having 
writ  in  a  Language  unknown  to  us,  and  at'  a  Time 
when  this  Art  was  in  a  Manner  in  its  Infancy  ; 
and  the  other  having  never  publiih’d  any  thing  pro- 
fefiedly  of  Difeafes  (tho’  he  fully  intended  it)  but 
only  his  Volume  of  Anatomy,  which,  befides  that 
it  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  is  alfo  fo  large, 
and  incumbred  with  fo  many  things  foreign  to  the 
Purpofe,  as  makes  it,  in  a  great  Meafure,  unprofi¬ 
table  to  thofe  for  whom  it  was  principally  intended. 
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And  therefore,  that  we  might  avoid  thefe  Incon- 
veniencies,  we  have  in  our  Anatomical  Part  wholly 
iludied  the  Benefit  of  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with 
the  Subject,  having  defcrib’d  all  the  Parts  of  a  Horfe, 
with  their  feveral  Ufes,  in  as  fliort  and  concifea  Man¬ 
ner  as  pofiible.  and  at  the  fame  time  omitted  nothing 
that  is  abfolutely  material ;  and  we  have  not  only 
rectified  feveral  Miftakes  in  Mr.  Snap,  but  have 
added  many  Things  from  the  modern  Difcoveries^ 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  that  Author,  and 
which  are  very  neceflary  to  the  Knowledge  of  Dif- 
cafes.  N  either  need  we  make  any  Apology  for  the 
hard  Appellations  of  fome  of  the  Mufcles,  other  than 
what  Mr.  Snaps  has  already  done,  viz.  That  whereas 
moft  of  them  have  the  fame  Life  with  thofe  of  the 
human  Body,  he  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  re¬ 
tain  the  lame  Names,  believing  it  would  be  too  af- 
faming  in  him  to  impofe  others. 

The  Figures  of  the  feveral  Parts,  are  by  all  own’d 
fo  neceflary ,  that  we  need  not  fay  any  thing  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  they  being  conftant  Helps,  not  only  to 
thofe  who  are  Strangers  to  the  Subject,  but  alfo  to 
fuch  as  are  acquainted  therewith  ;  and  tho5  we  are 
in  this  refpect  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Induflxy  of  MT 
8 nape )  as  he  was  to  Ruini,  for  many  of  them,  yet  we 
doubt  not  of  Approbation  in  the  Choice  we  have 
made,  as  we  have  not  any  that  are  ufelefs,  but  fuch  as 
are  of  moil  Importance. 

As  to  our  Treatife  of  Difeafes ,  it  is  partly  the 
Refult  of  fome  Obfervations  that  were  made  while 
I  attended  the  Army,  and  partly  of  lbme  that  have 
been  made  nnce  ^  during  which  time,  we  have  care¬ 
fully  taken  notice  of  all  thofe  things,  both  in  Books 
and  in  Practice,  that  were  the  chief  Hindrances  to 
the  Advancement  of  the  Farrier’s  Art  ;  and  what 
Steps  we  have  taken  to  put  it  upon  a  better  Foot - 
ing,  will  be  judged  reafonable  by  fuch  as  have  per¬ 
iod  Mr.  S  nape’s  Book,  eipecially  thofe  fhort  Digref- 
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fions,  where  he  has  accounted  for  fome  Difeafes  that 
were  the  leaft  known  by  Farriers.  The  fame  Method 
Mr. Snape  has  obferved  in  theft  few,  we  have  carefully 
followed  throughout  the  whole,  which  although  it 
may  feem  fome  what  difficult  at  firft  View,  to  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Animal  Oeconcmy  ; 
yet  as  all  is  founded  upon  the  Make,  Frame,  and  Dif- 
pofition  of  a  Horfe’s  Body,  and  is  therefore  plainly 
demon ftrable  to  Senfe,  it  will  in  the  End  be  found 
more  eafy  than  the  ufual  Methods,  that  have  been 
only  built  upon  Figment  and  Fancy. 

But,  that  the  Reader  may  the  more  readily  over¬ 
come  thofe  Difficulties,  we  have  endeavour’d  to  de¬ 
ft  ri  be  all  the  Difeafes  in  a  Way  that  is  the  molt  fa¬ 
miliar  and  intelligible,  having  ranked  thofe  together 
that  have  the  neareft  Dependence  upon  each  ocher  : 
and  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  undemanding  of 
one,  may  lead  him  infenfibly  into  the  Knowledge  of 
another  :  A  Method  not  hitherto  obferved,  or  right¬ 
ly  underftood,  by  any  of  our  Authors.  We  have 
likewife  been  more  than  ordinarily  careful,  in  diftin* 
guifhing,  with  refped:  to  Signs  and  Caufes,  and  in 
providing^  for  the  feveral  Accidents  that  may  happen, 
than  which  nothing  conduces  more  to  the  Cure  and 
Prefervation  of  Brute  Creatures,  who  are  incapable  of 
declaring  their  Infirmities;  and  becaufe  many  of  the 
Difeafes  of  Horfes  have  a  near  Affinity  with  thofe  of 
the  human  Body,  and  as  the  comparing  the  one  with 
the  other  mult  needs  tend  very  much  to  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  this  Art,  we  have  therefore  taken  Notice  of 
that  in  many  Particulars,  fo  far  as  the  Mechanifm 
of  a  Horfe  may  occafion  the  fame  Symptoms  and 
Accidents  ;  and  wherever  they  differ,  we  have  endea  * 
voured  to  put  it  in  as  clear  a  Light  as  poffible,  and 
have  accordingly  accommodated  the  Method  of  Cure. 

.  And  as  the  right  Adminiflration  of  proper  Reme¬ 
dies  is  of  no  lels  Importance,  we  have  taken  particular 
Care  in  that  refpecf,  having  not  only,  in  all  Cafes’ 
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inferted  fuch  as  are  known  to  be  of  moft  Efficacy, 
but  alfo  laid  down  the  Precautions  neceflary  in  all 
their  feveral  Intentions  ;  and  herein  we  have  ftudied 
both  the  Eafe  and  Profit  of  the  Pra&itioner,  by  free¬ 
ing  him  of  thofe  long  and  tedious  Compofitions, 
wherewith  moft  Books  fo  much  abound,  and  which 
are  chiefly  made  up  of  a  Number  of  ufelefs  and 
infio-nificant  Ingredients  :  But  thefe  Things  I  have 
confldered  in  a  Treatjfe  apart,  concerning  the  Me¬ 
dicines  proper  for  Horfes,  which  is  a  Supplement 
to  this,  and  has  met  with  the  Approbation  of  the 
beft  Judges. 

As  to  the  Defects  and  Errors  we  have  already  ta¬ 
ken  Notice  of  in  the  common  and  ordinary  Prac¬ 
tice  ;  as  alfo  thofe  committed  by  the  Abufe  of 
Tents,  the  Application  of  greafy  Dreffings,  and 
many  other  Things  too  tedious  to  be  inferted  here, 
we  hope,  we  need  make  no  Apology  for  fo  doing, 
fince  it  will  appear  to  any  one  who  fhall  perufe  the 
following  Treatife,  that  our  Meaning  in  this  was 
not  to  find  Fault  *  but  in  order  to  their  Amend¬ 
ment.  For  where-ever  we  have  obferved  any  thing 
in  the  received  Method,  or  in  any  Author,  Sup¬ 
ported  by  Experience,  and  agreeable  to  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Art,  we  have  been  fo  far  from  rejecting  it, 
that  we  have  rather  recommended  it  to  the  World 
by  fuch  Explanations,  as  we  judged  neceffary  to 
render  it  more  intelligible  and  ufeful. 

All  that  I  think  neceflary  to  perfedl  this  Subject, 
will  be  contained  in  a  Treatife  which  will  be  fhort- 
ly  publifhed,  containing  the  Order  and  Oeconomy 
that  is  neceflary  in  the  Diet  and  Exercife  of  plorfes. 
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The  Introduction. 

HE  Bodies  of  all  Quadrupeds ,  as  well  as 
Men ,  compofed  of  different  Parts ,  which 

are  adapted  to  their  fever al  Functions-:  Some 
are  folid ,  ^  Bones  Cartilages;  others 
are  foft ,  as  the  Glands  and  Mufcular  Flefb  ; 

?  of  a  middle  Nature ,  ^  Ligaments  of  the 
Joints ,  Tendons  0/*  Mufcles.  But  whether  their 

particular  Structure  he  loofe  or  folid ,  or  between  both ,  it 
is  very  certain  that  all  are  made  up  of  fmall  Fibres  or 
Threads.  This  is  jo  plainly  obferveable  in  the  foft  Parts, 
that  it  needs  no  manner  of  Proof ;  juice  every  one  muft  have 
taken  notice ,  in  tearing  Flejh  afunder,  that  it  is  compos'd 
of  little  Parcels  or  Bundles ,  and  thefe  Parcels  may  again 
be  divided  into  others  which  are  lefs,  and  afterwards  into 
fmgle  Threads ,  which  are  infinitely  fmaller  than  a  Hair  : 
Nature  has  alfo  obferv'd  the  fame  Oeconomy  in  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  hard  Parts ;  for  when  zve  cut  a  Bone  arofs ,  all 
the  Poruli,  or  little  Holes ,  which  form  the  Interftices  of  its 
Fibres ,  are,  in  mofl  Parts  of  it,  plainly  perceivable ;  and  if 
it  be  cut  lengthways,  their  Direction  and  Courfe  is  no  lefs 
manifejl . 

But  of  all  the  different  Subfiances  whereof  an  Animal 
Body  is  compofed ,  that  which  Anatomifls  call  a  Mem- 
brane3  is,  tiext  to  a  Fibre,  the  moft  fimple  in  its  Stru - 
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Cfure9  it  being  a  thin  expanded  Subfiance ,  which  has 
Length  and  Breadth ,  without  much  Thicknefis ;  Jo  that  it 
feems  only  to  be  made  up  of  Jingle  Threads ,  laid  lengthways 
and  acrofS)  like  a  Jne  Web.  We  find  fome  of  them  pretty 
thick ,  efpecially  towards  their  Origin  ;  but  others  much  thin¬ 
ner  than  the  Film  of  an  Egg:  The  ivhole  Body  is  w  rap'd  up 
in  one  of  thefe ,  and  every  particular  Bart  has  a  membranous 
Cover ,  which  preferves  it  from  the  Injuries  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pos'd  to ,  from  thofe  Barts  which  lie  next  it.  Some  Barts  are 
involv'd  in,  double  Membranes ,  as  the  Brain,  and  Pith  of 
theBack^&c.  which  are  very  foft  and  delicate ,  and  could 
not  be  eajily  preferv'd  by  a  Jingle  one . 

But  befides  their  Office  of  covering  and  defending  all 
Parts  of  the  Body ,  fome  of  them  ferve  as  Bags  or  Cafes, 
for  Food  and  Excrements;  others  are  form'd  into  Conduits , 
for  the  Blood  and  animal  Juices.  But  fome  of  thefe  being 
partly  mufcular ,  and  partly  membranous ,  they  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  faid  to  be  of  a  mix'd  Nature ,  as  are  moj  of  the  Muf- 
eles ,  and  many  other  Subjances  throughout  the  Body. 

The  Mufcles  are  made  up.  of  flefhy  and  tendinous  Fibres ; 
which  kind  of  Structure  is  neceffary  to  their  A  Ft  ion ,  they 
being  the  Infifuments  of  Motion .  AlmoJ  all  Mufcles  are 
Jefhy  and  foft  in  the  Middle ,  and  for  that  Reafon  are  capable 
of  being  contracted  and  dilated ;  for  if  they  were  otherwife , 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  any  Creature  to  move:  whereas 
by  the  Figure  they  are  of  we  Jnd  'em  ready  to  anfwer 
every  Inclination  of  the  Mind ,  without  Bain  or  Stiffhefs. 
The  Mufcles  are  of  different  Figures ,  fome  fat ,  as  thofe  on 
the  Rim  of  the  Belly ;  others  more  rounds  as  thofe  of  the 
Thighs  and  Legs  \  fome  of  which ,  towards  their  Infertions, 
terminate  in  a  Jrong ,  nervous ,  finewy  Subjance ,  called  a 
Tendon. 

A  Ligament  is  more  compact  and  Jrm  than  a  Tendon, 
but  not  altogether  Jo  hard  as  a  Cartilage.  It  is  that 
Subfiance  which  ties  the  Joints  together  ;  whereof  fome  are 
round ,  as  thofe  which  we  obferve  fajned  to  the  head  of  a 
Bone ,  and  the  infide  of  its  Socket ;  others  are  fiat ,  and  co¬ 
ver  the  Joins  like  Jo  many  pieces  of  Leather  nail'd  on ,  to 
keep  the  two*  Bones  from  falling  afunder ,  and  to  preferve  an 
Uniformity  in  their  Motion. 

A  Cartilage,  or  Griftle,  which  we  obferve  more  or  lefs 
at  the  Ends  of  mofi  Bones ,  is  harder  and  lefs  pliable  than 
tae  Ligaments :  thefe  being  of  a  Jmooth  Surface ,  and 

moderately 
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moderately  thick ,  are  a  Defence  to  the  Ends  of  the  Bones * 
which  are  more  hard  and  brittle ;  and  if  they  were  not  thus 
fortify  d^  might  therefore  be  worn  and  abraded  by  their 
Motion „ 

The  Bones  are  of  the  moft  hard  and  compact  Subftance  of 
the  whole  Body ;  they  are  without  Senfe ,  as  are  alfo  the 
Ligaments  and  Cartilages ,  otherwife  they  would  be  unfit 
to  anfiwer  their  particular  Functions :  But ,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  Infenfibility ,  if  any  of  them  happen  to  be  difeas'dj, 
they  may  caufie  Pain ,  and  create  a  great  deal  of  Trouble . 

As  the  Bones  are ,  of  all  the  Parts  which  compdfie  an 
animal  Body ,  the  moft  fotid ,  the  Glands,  ar  Kernels,  are 
reckon'd  among  the  f ft  eft ;  being  curious  Bundles  of¥efeelsi 
which  are  infinitely  finally  and  laid  clofely  together ,  in  many 
Circumvolutions  and  Turnings :  From  fiorne  of  thefie  are  fie- 
parated  Excrements ,  and  from  others  Juices ,  which  have 
their  peculiar  Ufesy  as  will  be  Jhewn  hereafter. 

The  Veins,  and  Arteries.,  Nerves,  and  Lymphatick  Vejfels , 
are  the  Conduits  and  Pipes ,  through  which  all  the  liquid 
Juices  of  the  Body  do  pafs.  The  Arteries  are  Vejfels  which 
carry  the  Blood  from  the  Heart  to  the  Extremities ,  and  the 
Veins  are  the  Chanels  ivhich  carty  back  that  Portion  of  it $ 
which  is  more  than  fujftcient  for  the  N our  foment  of  the 
particular  Members .  The  Nerves  are  of  a  compact  Sub- 
fiance  ,  like  fo  many  tough  Cords ,  of  a  white  Colour ,  and 
different  Sizes ,  feme  being  pretty  large ,  others  infinitely 
finally  and  t ho'  they  feem  to  be  foil d  and  imperforate ,  that 
is  to  fay ,  without  any  vifible  Bore  or  Cavity  in  them ,  yet 
it  is  very  certain  they  carry  the  animal  Spirits  from  the 
Brain  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  and  are  the  Inftruments 
ivhich  communicate  all  Senfations  to  the  Imagination.  The 
Lymphatick  Ve feels  are  of  a  more  thin  Texture ,  and  carry 
a  clear  tranfparent  Liquor ,  which  is  alfo  fubfervient  to  the 
Functions  of  Nature. 

In  fhort ,  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body ,  whether  thofe  that 
are  hard ,  or  thofe  ivhich  are  denominated  foft  Parts ,  are 
nourifioed  by  Blood ,  and  their  peculiar  Juices  produc'd  of 
Blood:  Neither  is  it  improbable ,  that  the  whole  animal 
Frame  is  compos'd  of  the  feveral  Modifications  of  V eins ,  Ar¬ 
teries  ^  Nerves ,*  and  Lymphatick  Ve feels. 

Thefe  Things  being  premifed ,  for  the  Benefit  of  filch  as 
are  Strangers  to  the  Study  of  Anatomy ;  I  jhall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  handle  the  Subject  particularly ,  and  take  every  Part 
as  it  lies  in  its  proper  Order. 
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4  The  Anatomy  of  a  HORSE.  Chap.  I. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Parts  which  iuvejl  and  cover  the  'whole 

Body , 

§•  L  Of  the  Hair ,  Scarfs  kin.  Hide ,  and  Flejhy  Pannicle. 


.  The  Hair .  T  ^  defcribing  the  Parts  of  a  Horfe,  the 

,  hrft  Thing  that  prefents  to  our  View,  is 
the  Hair ,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  upper- 
moll  Cover  of  the  whole  Body.  It  will  be  very  little  to  our 
purpofe  to  fpend  time  about  its  Production,  or  how  it 
comes  to  be  of  fo  many  different  Colours ;  I  fhall  therefore 
proceed  to  obferve,  that  the  Hair  is  both  an  Ornament  and 
a  Defence  to  all  Animals.  That  which  we  call  his  Coat, 
is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  Eye  in  a  plump  young  Horfe, 
but  a  Defence  from  the  Injuries  of  Cold  and  Heat,  and  the 
Accidents  to  which  he  would  be  often  expos’d,  in  his  feed¬ 
ing  among  Shrubs  and  Buihes ;  and  that  which  grows 
out  to  fome  length  on  the  Footlock,  is  a  no  lefs  Defence 
to  that^piominent  Part,  when  he  travels  on  llony  Ways,  or 
in  fioiiy  Weather,  when  the  Roads  are  crulled,  which 
otherwife  would  be  very  much  expos’d  to  Wounds  and 
Bruifes.  As  for  the  Main,  Tail,  and  Foretop,  they  add 
greatly  to  the  Beauty  of  a  Horfe,  and  are  a  fuitable  De- 
corement  to  a  Creature  of  fo  much  Fire  and  Mettle. 


The  Cuticula,  Tche  flefhy  Tegument,  or  Cover,  is 
or  Scarf  skin.  the  Scarf  skin,  and  is  that  which  rifes  fo 

.  .  eafily  into  a  Biifter,  by  being  pinch’d  or 
caloed;  it  is  not  endu’d  with  any  tender  Senfation,  but 
lj61'  the  Touch  without  Pain ;  it  is  produc’d  from 
tne  Hide,  which  it  involves  and  covers  on  all  Parts,  and 
has  from  thence  its  Nourifhment.  Its  Ufe  is  not  only  to 
cover  the  true  Skin,  and  defend  it  from -thofe  painful 
ocniations  to  which  it  would  be  expos’d,  as  we  daily  ob« 
»Cive,  when  it  is  fretted  off;  but  as  it  refembles  a  curious 
-Net- work,  and  is  full  of  little  Holes  or  Pores,  it  is  there¬ 
by  fuited  to  give  way  to  the  excrementitious  Matter  which 
continually  exhales  from  the  Body. 

The  Hide.  ^  he  next  common  Covering  is  the  Skin , 

fT>,fi ,  (properly  fo  call’d)  or  Hide,  which  lies  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  other.  It  is  nourifh’d  with  Veins,  Ar¬ 
teries, 
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teries,  &c.  and  is  alfo  porous  for  the  Palfage  of  Sweat,  or 
other  perfpirable  Matter,  which  is  feparated  from  a  vaft 
number  of  little  Glands,  which  lie  on  the  Infide  of  it ; 
and  as  the  Scarfskin  is  a  Defence  to  the  Hide,  fo  the  Hide 
is  a  Defence  to  thofe  other  Parts  which  lie  under  it. 

Underneath  the  Skin  is  plac’d  the  flelhy  cri  n  n  n 
Pannicle ,  which  is  mufcular,  and  helps  to 
draw  the  Skin  into  Wrinkles,  by  which 
means  a  Horfe  throws  off  the  Dull,  Flies,  or  other  Things 
that  hurt  him.  It  is  alfo  nourifh’d  with  its  proper  Veins 
and  Arteries,  &c.  and  befides  its  peculiar  Ufes,  it  ferves,  in 
concert  with  the  Skin,  to  defend  the  Body  from  external 
Injuries,  viz.  by  keeping  it  warm  in  Winter,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  a  too  great  Exhalation  of  the  Spirits  in  hot  Weather. 

§•11.  0/  the  Fat  and  common  Membrane  of  the  Mufcles . 
Befides  thefe  Teguments  abovemention’d,  r/ 

there  is  the  Fat,  and  common  Membrane  Lbefat° 
of  the  Mufcles.  The  Fat  which  lies  between  the  flefhy 
Pannicle  and  the  Paid  Membrane,  is  diltinguifh’d  from 
that  which  covers  the  Caul,  by  its  oilinefs,  and  is  faid  to 
be  generated  of  the  more  undtuous  Particles  of  the  Blood, 
working  thro’  the  Velfels,  and  detain’d  there  by  the  clofe- 
nefs  of  the  faid  Pannicle.  It  is  not  one  continu’d  Covering 
in  Horfes,  as  in  Bullocks,  and  fome  other  Animals,  but 
chiefly  fills  up  the  Interlaces  of  the  Mufcles  externally, 
and  is  not  only  a  Defence,  as  the  other  Teguments  are, 
but  ferves  to  make  a  Horfe  look  plump,  fmooth,  and 
beautiful.  How  far  it  is  capable  of  being  again  converted 
into  Nourifhment,  I  fhall  not  offer  here  to  determine. 

As  to  the  Membrane  of  the  Mufcles, 
which  is  the  innermoft  of  all  the  common  c°mmon 
Teguments,  it  is  faid  to  take  its  Origin 
from  the  Back  5  and  fpreading  itfelf  all  ^ 

over  the  Body,  is  knit  to  their  proper  Coats  by  a  great 
number  of  fmall  Fibres,  yet  not  fo  clofely  as  to  hfnder 
their  Adtion  :  It  is  in  a  Horfe  confiderably  thick,  and 
ferves  to  ftrengthen  and  confirm  all  the  Mufcles  in  their 
proper  Situation,  and  to  be  a  Capfula ,  or  Cafe,  to  defend 
them  from  Injuries. 
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* 

Of  the  fewer  Belly . 

■  j.  «;•  ?  •' S  r-; 

§  I.  Of  its  proper  ItroeJHture  and  ^teguments . 

|)Y  the  lower  Belly,  is  to  be  underllood  all  that  Cavity 
which  is  below  the  Midriff,  and  is  encompaffed  by  the 
Short-ribs,  the  Point  of  the  Breaft-bone,  Loins,  Hanch-bones, 
and  ShaVe-bones,  and  is  fill’d  with  Guts,  and  other  Entrails. 

The  proper  Teguments  of  the  lower  Belly,  are  the 
Muffles,  and  the  Membrane  which  lies  under  them, 
call’d  the  Perit onautn . 

pa;r  Qje  The  Muffles  are  of  different  Shapes  and 
Mufdes  belong  Figures,  according  to  their  feveral  Ufes, 
to  the  lower  Thefe  on  the  lower  Belly  are  divided  into 
, Belly.  five  Pair;  the  uppermoft  are  called  the 

oblique  defending  Muffles,  and  derive  their 
Origin  from  the  Sides  of  the  Breaft-bone,  the  Points  of 
feme  of  the  lowermoft  Ribs,  where  they  refemble  the 
Teeth  of  a  Saw ;  from  the  Tips  of  the  Crofs-procefies  of 
the  Joinings  of  the  Rack-bone  in  the  Loins, 
and  run  Hoping  downwards  into  the  white 
Line,  which  is  only  a  tendinous  Subftance, 
form’d  by  the  Endings  of  fuch  of  thofe  Muf~ 
cks  as  meet  and  are  determin’d  in  it ;  and  reaches  from 
the  Point  of  the  Sword-like  Griftle  of  the  Breaft-bone,  as 
low  as  the  Share-bone,  dividing  the  lower  Belly  in  the 
middle.  Thefe  two  Muffles  have  their  Infertion  from 
below  the  Navel  downwards,  to  the  End  of  that  Line. 
efhe  oblique  The  next  are  the  oblique  afe ending  Pair; 
amending  Pair „  ^ie7  tife  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Hanch- 
bone,  and  from  the  Proceffes  of  the  Verte - 
bra  of  the  Loins  and  Os  facrum  ;  and  taking  a  contrary 
Courfe  to  thofe  above  deffrib’d,  they  are  inferted  partly 
on  the  Ends  of  the  Short-ribs,  and  partly  on  the  wdiite 
Line,  from  the  Point  of  the  Breaft-bone  down  to  the  Na¬ 
vel.  Their  Action  is  different  from  the  former ;  for  as 
thofe  draw  the  lower  Part  of  the  Belly  Tideways,  towards 
the  Breaft,  from  whence  they  arife,  fo  thefe  draw  down 
the  Cheft  fomewhat  afiant  towards  the  Loins. 

The  Straight  The  third  Pair  are  call’d  the  Redli,  or 
f  air,  Freight  Muffles;  becaufe  their  Fibres  run  in 
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a  ftreight  Line  from  their  Origin,  at  the  Sides  of  the  above- 
mention’d  Griftle,  and  the  Ends  of  the  Baftard-ribs  to 
the  Share-bone,  where  they  are  inferted.  There  are  in 
thefe  feveral  tendinous  Interlaces,  which  are  the  Caufe 
why  fome  Anatomifts  have  divided  them  into  divers 
Mufcles.  They  fhorten  the  Belly,  by  drawing  the  Bread: 
and  Share -bone  towards  each  other. 

The  fourth  Pair  are  called  the  Pyrami-  The  Pyramidal 
dalj  from  the  Refemblance  they  bear  to  a  P air* 
Pyramid,  being  broad  at  Bottom,  and  growing  gradually 
narrower  towards  the  Top :  They  feem  to  be  derived  from 
the  ftreight  Mufcles,  and  are  affifting  to  them  in  con¬ 
tracting  the  Belly. 

The  laft  are  the  Tranfver/e  or  Crofs  The  Pranfverfe 
Mufcles,  which  have  their  Origin  from  the  P air- 
lowermoft  Ballard  ribs  on  each  Side,  from  the  tranfverfe 
Pr'oceffes  of  the  Joints,  or  Vertebra  of  the  Loins  and 
Haunch-bones,  from  whence,  running  acrofs  the  Belly, 
they  are  inferted  in  the  white  Line. 

Belides  that  thefe  Mufcles  are  a  Cover  and  Support  ta 
the  lower  Belly ;  they  have  not  only  their  particular  Of¬ 
fices,  but  aCl  in  concert  with  each  other,  and  give  their 
mutual  Afliftance  in  compreffing  the  Guts,  to  the  Expul- 
fion  of  their  Excrements. 

Underneath  the  Mufcles  lies  th ePerito-  The  Perito- 
nceum^  which  is  the  next  proper  T egument  n2um. 
of  the  Guts.  It  is  a  double  Membrane,  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  is  thought  to  derive  its  Origin  from  that 
which  involves  the  Pith  of  the  Loins ;  its  Inlide  is  very 
fmooth,  and  lin’d  with  a  fort  of  Mucus ,  which  proceeds 
from  the  Guts,  over  which  it  is  fpread.  From  this  Mem¬ 
brane,  all  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Belly  are  furnilhed  either 
with  their  common,  or  proper  Membranes.  It  has  Liga¬ 
ments,  whereby  it  helps  to  bind  all  the  Guts  in  their  pro¬ 
per  Situation,  that  no  violent  Motion  may  difplay  them ; 
it  alfo  affords  a  ftronger  Ligament  to  the  Liver,  and  is  a 
great  Support  to  a  vaft  Number  of  fmall  Veflels,  which 
would  either  be  broke,  or  twilled  in  fo  long  a  Courfe, 
were  they  not  prefer v’d  within  its  Duplicature. 

$  II.  Of  the  Caul. 

The  Caul  feems  to  be  a  proper  Invelop-  Tk  Caul 
ment  or  Cover  to  the  Guts,  being  in  molt 
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Animals  fpread  all  over  them ;  tho’  in  a  Horfe  it  is  often 
feen  to  lie  forward  in  Wrinkles,  which  may  be  occafion’d 
by  his  violent  Labour.  It  is  in  figure  like  a  Purfe-Net,  be¬ 
ing  double,  and  open  at  top,  but  knit  together  towards  the 
bottom  :  It  adheres  to  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stomach,  and 
likewife  to  the  Spleen,  and  hollow  Side  of  the  Liver.  By 
its  underfide  it  is  fatten’d  to  that  Part  of  the  Gut  Colon, 
which  lies  under  the  Stomach  lengthways,  and  likewife  to 
the  Sweetbread,  and  beginning  of  the  fmall  Guts. 

'Its  u/e.  As  t^ie  Caul  has  plenty  of  Fat,  it  not  on¬ 

ly  ferves  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  moll  of  the  Guts  moift,  but  alfo  to  cherilh 
them  with  its  Warmth :  And  befides  this,  it  has  likewife 
a  further  Ufe,  viz.  to  fuftain  a  vail  number  of  Branches 
of  Vefiels  which  pafs  between  its  Membranes  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  Spleen,  and  Guts,  &c. 

§.  III.  Of  the  Gullet ,  Stomach ,  Guts,  and  Mefentery. 

«lhe  Gullet .  Tho’  all  the  Gullet  be  not  contain’d  in 

the  lower  Belly,  yet  as  it  is  an  Appendage 
to  the  Stomach,  and  the  Funnel  thro*  which  every  thing 
palles  into  it ;  a  Defcription  of  it  cannot  be  fo  proper  any 
where  elfe,  as  in  this  Place. 

^  It  is  hollow  and  round,  beginning  at  the  Root  of  the 
I  ongue,  behind  the  Head  of  the  Windpipe,  under  which 
it  pafleth,  turning  a  little  to  the  Right,  to  give  way  to  the 
great  Artery ;  afterwards  inclining  to  the  Left,  it  palles 
thro’  the  Midriff,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Stomach  towards 
its  left  Side.. 

It  confifts  of  three  Coats,  or  Cafes  5  the  outermoft  feems 
to  come  from  the  Pleura ,  &c.  the  middlemoft  is  mufcular 
and  thick,  confitting  of  two  R.anks  of  flefhy  Fibres,  a f- 
cending  and  defcending  obliquely  crofs  one  another :  The 
inner  molt  is  membranous,  with  ftreight  Fibres  only ;  its 
Veins  communicate  with  thofe  on  the  Breall  and  Neck, 

Its  Vejfels.  as  a^°  ^ts  Arteries.  At  its  beginning  it 
has  two  large  Glands  or  Kernels,  which  le- 
parate  a  Moillure  to  keep  its  infide  glib,  to  facilitate  the 
Pafiage  of  the  Blood,  Isc.  Where  it  is  inferted  into  the 
Stomach,  it  is  compofed  of  a  pretty  thick  Subftance  made 
up  of  circular  and  flefhy  Fibres,  w hereby  it  contracts  and 
dilates  itfelf,  to  give  way  to  the  Aliment,  or  fhut  up  the 
Stomach  at  pleafure.  This  is  call’d  the  left,  or  upper 

Orifice 
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Orifice  of  the  Stomach  \  and  that  whereby  it  difcharges 
itfelf  into  the  Duodenum ,  its  right  or  lower  Orifice. 

The  Stomach  is  round,  and  fomewhat  ^  Stomach. 
long,  refembling  a  Bagpipe,  but  more  capa¬ 
cious  on  the  left  Side  than  the  right  y  its  Magnitude  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  Horfe.  It  is  alio  compofed  of  three  Cafes,  the  outer- 
moft  of  which  feems  to  rife  from  the  Peritoneum ;  the 
fecond  is  mufcular  and  flelhy ;  and  the  laft  a  Continua- 
tion  of  the  innermoft  Coat  of  the  Gullet. 

It  has  Arteries  from  the  Celiac al  Branch  Jts  VejrejSa 
of  the  Aorta i  and  Veins  from  the  Splenic k, 
and  the  Gaft  rich ,  a  Vein  common  to  its  left  Side  and 
the  Caul,  and  one  common  to  the  Caul  and  the  right  Side 
from  the  Mefentericks  5  and  laftly,  the  Pyloria ,  which 
comes  from  the  Porta. 

It  has  Branches  from  the  Recurrent  jts  $fereveSm 
Nerves,  which  being  exceeding  numerous, 
are  the  Occafions  of  its  being  lb  very  fufceptible  of  Hun¬ 
ger,  and  all  other  Senfations. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Stomach  is  to  concpft  jfs  jjr 
and  digeft  the  Aliment,  fo  as  to  render  it  fit 
for  Nourilhment  3  and  this  is  perform’d  chiefly  by  its 
mufcular  Motion,  which  is  manifeft  from  its  Structure, 
and  the  Power  it  has  of  contradling  itfelf  into  thofe  Ru - 
ge,  which  we  difcover  in  it  when  it  is  empty. 

After  the  Stomach  come  the  Guts ,  which,  ^  Guf^ 
according  to  Mr.  Snape’ s  Computation,  ate 
in  number  fix,  to  wit,  the  fmall  Gut,  the  Cecum  or  blind 
Gut,  the  three  Colons ,  and  the  ftreight  Gut. 

Th z  fmall  Gut  (which  in  a  Man  is  divid-  Ue  fmall  Gllt 
ed  into  three,  to  wit,  ihz  Duodenum,  Jeju¬ 
num ,  and  llion,  from  its  feveral  Cireum volutions)  is  in  a 
Horfe  reckon’d  to  be  about  26  Yards  in  length  ;  and  is  in 
all  its  Turnings  faften’d  to  the  Mefentery.  The  Stomach 
empties  its  Aliment  into  this  Gut,  which  is  furnifh’d  with 
an  infinite  number  of  milky  Veflels,  call’d  Ladleals,  that 
receive  the  finer  Portion  of  the  Aliment,  which  being  con¬ 
vey’d  by  thefe  little  Conduits  acrofs  the  Mefentery,  to  one 
common  Receptacle,  afcend  upwards  along  the  Spine, 
thro’  a  pretty  large  Chanel,  which  is  call’d  the  Thor  aide 
Dud ;  and  from  thence  into  the  Veins,  and  is  incorporated 
with  the  Blood.  The  coarfer  Part  of  the  h  ood,  by  a  peri- 
ftaltick,  or  vermicular  Motion,  which  is  common  to  all 
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the  Guts,  falls  downwards,  and  is  difcharg’d  in  Excrement. 
There  are  in  this  Gut,  befides  the  Veflels  it  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  reft,  two  Duds  which  open  into  it;  the  one 
from  the  Liver,  and  the  other  from  the  Sweetbread; 
each  of  which  fends  in  a  Juice,  that  contributes  to  the 
Refinement  of  the  Aliment,  &c. 

The  next  is  the  Blind  Gut ,  which  has 
but  one  Pafiage  for  the  Excrements,  fo  that 
they  are  forced  to  return  back  the  fame 
way  they  went  in. 

The  three  Colons  (which  in  Men  are  but 
one  continued  Gut)  are  next  the  Blind  Gut ; 
they  are  divided  into  three  Guts  by  two 
narrow  Necks  of  about  half  a  Yard  in  length.  This  Gut 
is  drawn  up  into  many  Purfes  or  Cells  by  two  Ligaments, 
one  of  which  runs  along  the  upper  Side,  and  another  along 
the  under  Side ;  which,  with  the  Affiftance  of  a  Valve  at 
its  Beginning,  hinder  the  Excrements,  either  from  returning 
back  into  the  fmall  Guts,  or  falling  too  foon  downwards, 
before  the  Chyle  or  milky  Subftance  is  fufliciently  prepar’d, 
and  fent  oil  into  its  proper  Veflels.  Th tC  cecum  feems  alfo 
to  be  inftead  of  a  Valve,  to  hinder  the  Aliment  or  Chyle 
from  falling  too  foon  downwards  into  the  Colon  ;  for  if 
it  was  not  in  fome  meafure  obftruCted,  and  detained  in 
its  Pafiage  thro’  thefe  large  Conduits,  the  Body  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  fufliciently  fupply’d  with  Nourifnment.  The  firft 
thefe  Colons  is  about  a  Yard  and  half  in  length  ;  the 
fecond  about  a  Yard  ;  and  that  which  joins  to  the  Rec¬ 
tum  or  freight  Gut,  near  fix  Yards  long. 

<T7  The  Sir  eight  Gut ,  which  goes  freight 

Qvt  downwards  to  the  Fundament,  is  not  above 

half  a  Yard  in  length;  its  Coats  are  thicker 
than  thofe  above  defcrib’d,  its  middlemoft  being  very 
fieihy  and  mufcular :  At  its  Extremity  there  is  a  Sphin¬ 
cter,  which  dilates  itfelf  for  the  Evacuation  of  the  Ex¬ 
crements,  and  keeps  it  contracted,  or  {hut  up  at  all  other 
Times. 

There  is  on  the  Infide  of  the  whole  Guts  a  Mucus ,  or 
filmy  Matter,  which  preferves  them  from  being  hurt  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Excrements,  or  the  Pungency 
of  any  (harp  corrofive  Humours  ;  for  they  being,  as  moft 
other  membranous  Subftances,  full  of  Branches  of  Nerves, 
would  be  in  perpetual  Pain,  had  not  Nature  taken  a  fpe- 
cial  Care  of  them. 

Tiie . 
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The  Mefentery ,  which  in  the  next  Place,  The  Mefentery . 
comes  properly  to  be  defcribed,  is  fo  called 
from  its  Situation  in  the  Middle  of  the  Guts.  Its  Rife  is 
from  the  third  Rack-bone  of  the  Loins,  and  is  compofed 
of  three  Membranes,  the  middlemoft  being  very  full  of 
Kernels  or  Glands,  which,  when  they  happen  to  be  over¬ 
much  dilated,  obitrutf:  the  Paflage  of  the  Chyle,  which 
runs  acrofs  its  Membranes;  and  the  Body  being  thereby 
depriv’d  of  its  Nourifhment,  becomes  lean  and  emaciate, 
and  at  length  falls  into  irrecoverable  Difeafes. 

At  its  Rife  it  is  gathered  together  in  a  vaft  many  Plaits 
or  Folds,  which  being  open  on  that  Part  of  it  to  which 
the  Guts  adhere,  makes  them  lie  in  thofe  Circumvolu¬ 
tions  and  Turnings,  in  which  we  always  obferve  them: 
And  this  feems  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  becaufe  if  they  were 
not  tied  in  fuch  a  manner,  but  let  loofe,  the  Excrements 
would  either  pafs  too  quickly  through  them,  or  elfe  be 
wholly  obftrudted,  by  reafon  they  would  be  apt  to  twift 
and  entangle  one  with  another.  « 

In  a  Horfe,  the  Mefentery  is  ufually  above  a  quarter  of 
a  Yard  in  Breadth;  and  befides,  in  the  milky  Veflels,  which 
are  fuftain’d  by  it,  it  has  abundance  of  Lymphaticks, 
which  ferve  to  dilute  the  Chyle.  Its  Veins  jfs  yerrei f# 
are  Branches  of  the  Porta ;  and  its  Arte¬ 
ries  the  Mejermck  or  Mefenterick  :  As  to  its  Ufe,  it  is 
fufficiently  demopftrable  from  what  has  been  already  faid 
concerning  it,  and  the  Guts. 

TABLE  I.  reprefents  the  Guts,  as  they  appear  after 

the  Caul  is  taken  away. 

AAA  A.  Sheweth  the  Gut  Colon,  with  all  its  Circum¬ 
volutions  and  Folds ,  with  the  J mall  Necks ,  which  divide 
it  into  three  Parts',  as  alfo  tjpe  Space  which  it  takes  up 
in  the  lower  Belly. 

B.  The  Cscum  or  Blind  Gut . 

C.  The  Re&um  or  Sir  eight  Gut. 

D.  Part  of  the  Diaphragm,  or  Midriff. 

E.  The  Yard. 

F.  The  Gians  or  Nut. 

G>  The  Fundament  with  its  Sphincter. 
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§.  IV.  Of  the  Spleen,  Pancreas,  and  Liver,  with  the 
Porus  Biliarius,  or  Gall-pipe. 


'fhe  Spleen. 


The  Spleen,  or  Milt,  is  a  foft,  fpungy 
Subltance  of  a  black  livid  Complexion,  a 
triangular  Shape,  but  fomewhat  longifh,  lituated  on  the 
left  Side,  oppolite  to  the  Liver ;  it  adheres  both  to  the  Mid¬ 
riff  and  Stomach :  It  is  covered  with  a  Membrane  from 
the  Peritoneum,  which,  becaufe  of  its  foft  fpungy  Sub- 
jiance,  is  confiderably  thick.  Its  Veins  are  a  Branch  of  the 
Porta:  Its  Arteries  fpring  from  the  left  Celiac  k  Branch, 
and  its  Nerves  from  the  left  Intercoltal.  It  has  alfo  Lym- 
phatick  Veliels,  which  glide  along  the  Caul  to  the  Recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  Chyle.  There  is  no  Part  of  the  Body  wherein 
Anatomilts  have  differed  more,  than  concerning  the  Ufe  of 
the  Spleen ;  T o  pafs  by  a  great  many  various  Opinions  about 
it,  it  has  been  thought  to  give  an  Afperity  and  Sourifh- 
nefs  to  the  Blood  which  comes  into  it ;  and  as  that  Blood 
is  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  Liver,  it  was  believ’d  to  be 
in  order  to  ingender,  or  to  keep  up  a  moderate  Ferment  in 
it ;  but  becaufe  feveral  Animals  have  liv’d  after  it  has 
been  cut  out,  and  been  more  brisk  than  when  they  had  it, 
it  is  not  therefore  improbable,  but  it  has  fome  other  Ufe 
not  yet  known ;  efpecially  lince  the  modern  Difcoveries 
allowr  of  no  fuch  Ferment.  It  is  however  certain,  that  it 
ferves  to  cherifh  and  fupport  the  left  Side  of  the  Stomach, 
as  the  Liver  does  the  right,  to  further  Digeltion. 

<2 he  Sqjjeet-  The  $Weetbread  or  Pancreas,  fo  called 

head.  becaufe  it  is  altogether  flefhy,  is  lituated  un¬ 

der  the  back  Part  of  the  Stomach,  and  lies 
crofs  the  Belly.  It  is  a  white  and  foft  glandular  Subltance, 
Itored  plentifully  with  lingle  Kernels  over  its  Surface,  which 
7  v  rr  i  are  fomewhat  prominent,  and  of  a  reddifh 

J  e^e  S'  Colour.  It  has  its  Cover  alfo  from  the  Pe¬ 

ritoneum.  Its  Arteries  fpring  from  the  Cseliacal,  and  its 
Nerves  from  the  Intercoltals ;  its  refluent  Blood  is  lent  into 
the  Liver,  as  that  of  the  Spleen  :  Befldes,  it  has  a  Paffage*. 
into  the  firft  Gut  a  little  below  the  Stomach,  which  is  call’d 
the  Pancreatick  Duff.  The  Liquor  which  that  Dudt  dis¬ 
charges,  is  believed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gall,  to  fweeten 
the  Chyle,  to  free  it  from  alhrnanner  of  Impurities.  This 
Liquor  feems  chiefly  to  be  derived  from  the  little  Glands 
ydiicfl  are  on  its  outfide,  there  being  a  great  many  little 

Pines 


The  Liver, 
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Pipes  detach’d  from  them,  thro’  all  Parts  of  it*  to  the 
abovementioned  Du6t.  As  for  the  further  j  tj, 

IJfes  of  the  Sweetbread,  I  (hall  only  take  5  ^  ’ 
notice,  that  as  it  lies  acrofs  under  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stomach,  it  not  only  contributes  to  its  Warmth,  but  may 
help  to  keep  it  fomewhat  elevated ;  by  which  means  its 
mufcular  AClion  is  not  hindred,  as  it  might  probably 
be  when  full,  if  its  Weight  was  not  fupported* 

The  Antients  believ’d  the  Liver  to  be  the 
chief  Inftrument  of  Sanguification  ;  neither 
could  they  be  much  blamed  for  this  Opinion,  it  being 
agreeable  to  the  firft  Difcoveries  made  in  Anatomy. 

Its  Subftance  is  flefhy,  fomewhat  refembling  congealed 
Blood  :  It  is  fituated  on  the  upper  Part  of  ‘the  lower  Belly, 
on  the  right  Side,  under  the  fhort  Ribs.  The  Liver  of  a 
Horfe  has  four  Lobes,  which  grafp  the  Stomach,  and  keep 
it  warm.  It  is  tied  by  three  Ligaments ;  the  chief  of  which 
is  called  its  Sufpenfory ,  and  is  a  Production  of  the  Peri - 
toneeum ;  it  is  very  ftrong-and  nervous,  arifing  from  the 
Midriff  towards  its  right  Side,  and  is  inferted  in  the  thick- 
eft  Part  thereof,  where  its  uppermoft  Cover,  expanding  it- 
felf,  forms  the  proper  Tegument  of  the  Liver ;  another  Li- 
gament  fixed  to  the  Point  of  the  Breaft-  bone,  in  conjunction 
with  the  firft,  keeps  it  fufpended  in  fuch  manner,  that  it 
can  neither  fall  downwards  nor  Tideways.  The  Umbilical 
Vein,  by  which  the  Foetus  is  nourifh’d,  becomes  its  third 
Ligament,  which  is  very  neceflary  in  a  Horfe,  becaufe  it 
preferves  the  Liver,  in  galloping  or  leaping,  from  falling 
forwards,  and  bearing  too  hard  upon  the  Midriff. 

Its  Veins  are  the  principal  Branches  of  tJ  y  fri 
the  Gava,  or  hollow  V ein,  whole  other  ^  e^e  s' 
Branches  receive  all  the  Blood  which  is  brought  in  by  the 
Porta ,  forming  the  hollow  Vein  abovemention’d,  by  a 
Combination  of  all  their  Roots  into  one  great  Trunk. 
T he  Porta  (fo  called  from  its  Office)  is  form’d  from  the 
Branches  which  have  been  already  obferv’d  to  come  from 
the  Spleen,  Sweetbread,  and  Guts,  &c.  Its  Arteries  are 
from  the  Cceliac ,  and  its  Nerves  from  the  Intercoftals,  £sY. 
Its  lymphatick  Veffels  take  the  fame  Courfe,  as  thofe  of 
the  Spleen  and  Pancreas. 

Though  a  Horfe  has  no.  Gall  Blad -  The  Poms  Eh 
dei\  yet  he  wants  not  fufficient  ftore  of  harms  or 
Gall ,  which  is  feparated  by  its  proper  ^all  Bladder, 
Veffels,  and  convey’d  dire&ly  into  the  firft  Gut,  about 

ten 
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ten  or  twelve  Inches  below  the  undermoft  Orifice  of  the 
Stomach.  This  Liquor  is  feparated  from  the  Blood, 
which  is  imported  to  the  Liver  from  the  Spleen, 
and  ferves,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pancreatic  &  Juice, 
for  the  Purpofes  abovemention’d. 

7  jjr  The  Liver  is  of  great  Ufe,  as  it  is  a  con-* 

ts  •'**  Itant  Receptacle  for  all  the  Blood  which  is 

return’d  from  the  Spleen,  Pancreas,  and  Guts ;  where  it, 
no  doubt,  undergoes  fuch  Changes  and  Alterations,  by  the 
Separation  of  the  Gall,  as  are  necefiary,  before  it  goes  into 
the  Heart,  to  fit  it  for  a  frefli  Progrefs  into  all  Parts  of  the 
Body.  It  is  moreover  exceeding  healthful  to  the  Stomach, 
us  it  not  only  cherifheth  it  by  its  Warmth,  but  alfo  keeps 
it  fteady,  and  preferves  it  from  any  counter  AClion,  that 
might  mar  its  mufcular  Motion,  and  hinder  Digeftion. 

§.  V.  Of  the  Kidneys ,  Ureters ?  and  Bladder . 

v.j  The  Kidneys  are  feated  in  the  Loins,  be- 

e  i  neys.  hind  the. Stomach  and  Guts;  the  Right  un¬ 
der  the  Liver,  and  the  Left  under  the  Spleen.  They  are 
feldom  alike :  In  a  Horfe,  that  on  the  right  Side  is  fome- 
what  triangular ;  and  the  other  is  much  broader  below 
than  at  top,  not  unlike  the  figure  of  an  Egg. 

<77,  -  v  m  They  are  nourilh’d  by  their  own  proper 

cu  eyes.  yefl'eiSj  which  are  call’d  the  Emulgentsy 

the  Artery  fpringing  direCtly  from  the  Aorta,  and  the 
Vein  having  as  near  a  Communication  with  the  Cava  : 
Their  Nerves  fpring  from  the  fame  Branch  of  the  Inter- 
ioftal  that  goes  to  the  Stomach,  and  that  is  the  Reafon 
why  the  leaft  Diforder  in  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  or  Blad¬ 
der,  caufes  fuch  fudden  Sicknels. 

The  Subftance  of  the  Kidneys  is  chiefly  glandular ,  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  Outiide,  a  vaft  number  of  little  Kernels,  which 
ieparate  the  Stale  from  the  Blood,  and  from  them  proceed 
an  equal  number  of  little  Pipes,  or  Conduits,  which  run 
from  the  Circumference  towards  the  Center,  like  the  Spokes 
of  a  Wheel :  By  thefe  the  Urine  is  convey’d  into  other 
Glands,  which  are  call’d  the  Caruncuhz  papillares ,  from 
the  Refemblance  they  bear  to  Teats,  which,  in  a  Horfe, 
are  as  big  as  fmail  Field  Beans ;  and  when  it  has  undergone 
a  further  Change  in  thefe  Glands,  it  is  empty’d  into  a  Ca¬ 
vity  call’d  the  Pelvis ,  or  Bafon,  which  is  in  the  Center  of 
each  Kidtiey.  This  being  a  membranous  Subftahce,  is  no 
4  *  ■  other 
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other  than  an  Expanfion  of  the  Ureter sy  which  are  two 
Canulas ,  or  Pipes,  from  which  the  Urine  paffes  from  their 
refpedive  Kidneys  to  the  Bladder. 

The  Ureters  keep  not  a  ftreight  Courfe  TT 
from  the  Kidneys,  but  in  form  of  the  Letter  e  reterSm 
f  they  enter  into  the  Back  and  lower  Part  of  the  Bladder, 
where  palling  about  an  Inch  between  its  Membranes,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  Urine  back  the  fame  way,  they 
are  inferred  near  its  Sphincter,  or  Neck. 

The  Bladder  is  feated  in  the  lower  Part  of  p/  , . 
the  Belly,  within  that  Circumference  which  Je  a  er‘ 
is  made  by  the  Loins,  Hip-bones,  and  Share-bone.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  Shape,  fomewhat  refembling  a  Pear,  com- 
pofed,  as  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  of  a  treble  Coat  or  Skin, 
the  outermoft  from  the  Peritoneum ,  the  middlemod  muf- 
cular,  the  innermoft  very  thin,  and  of  an  exquifite  Senfe  ; 
having  Nerves  both  from  the  Inter c oft als ,  and  the  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Loins.  Its  Veins  and.  Arteries  are  Branches 
of  the  Hypogaftricks.  The  Bladder  is. perforated,  or  bored, 
not  only  w7here  the  Ureters  enter  into  it,  but  alfo  in  its 
Neck,  to  give  pallage  to  the  Urine  which  runs  along  th  eUre- 
thra  orPifs-pipe,  in  order  to  itsDifcharge  out  of  the  Body  i 
Its  Neck  is  compos’d  of  mufcular  and  fiefhy  Fibres,  which 
form  a  Sphinder  Mufcle,  fuch  as  has.  been  defcrib’d  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Fundament,  which  opens  and  fhuts  at  pleafure. 

As  for  the  Capfule  Atrabiliares ,  which  ^  0  f  l 

fomePerfons  have  called  Deputy- kidneys, be-  e  -  a?  u  s 

caufe  they  are  lituated  near  the  true  Kidneys, 
and  fomewhat  refemble  them,  I  fhall  not 
Jpend  the  Reader’s  Time  about  them,  lince 
Anatomifts  have  not  as  yet  clearly  determin’d  their  Ufe. 


Atrabiliares, 
or  Deputy- 
kidneys . 


§.  VI.  Of  the  Farts.  of  Generation  in  a  Horfe  and  Mare . 

i  he  Yard  being  the  moll  external  of  all  ^  ~ 
the  Parts  adminiftring  to  Generation,  I  lne  Tard ' 
fhall  therefore  begin  with  it.  Its  outward  Cover,  or 
Sheath,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Produdion  of  the  Scarfskin, 
Hide,  and  flefhly  Pannicle  \  which  are  tied  by  an  Appen- 
dage,  call’d  the  Fresnum ,  or  Bridle,  which  runs  along 
the  underlide,  in  a  narrow  Slip,  almoft  to  the  Root  of 
the  Yard  ;  fo  that  the  Sheath  folds  back  in  feveral  Wrinkles, 
and  gives  full  Liberty  to  the  Yard,  as  often  as  it  is  extend¬ 
ed  a^d  drawn. 


The 
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The  internal  Subftance  of  the  Yard  con-. 
Its  Subftance.  ^  two  nerV0Us  Bodies,  which,  as  in 

Man,  make  up  the  greateft  Part  of  its  Bulk.  Thefe  two 
Bodies  are  very  fpungy  and  open  in  a  Horfe,  and  when 
dried,  afe  extremely  light ;  but  in  a  Bullock,  and  fome 
other  Animals,  they  are  more  compact  and  iolid.  They 
■are  compofed  of  a  vaft  many  Branches  of  Veins,  Arteries, 
and  Nerves,  which  are  varioufly  interwoven  one  with  an¬ 
other.  On  the  underfide,  between  thefe  two  cavernous 
Bodies,  runs  the  Urethra ,  or  Pifs-pipe,  from  the  Sphmdler 
of  the  Bladder,  to  the  Extremity  of  the  Gians  or  Nut, 
which  affords  aPaffage  both  for  the  Urine  and  Seed. 

The  Gians  is  an  Appendage  to  the  Yard;  it  is  of  a 
round  Figure,  but  very  thin,  in  proportion  to  what  it  is  in 
Man;  it°is  not  fo  cavenous  as  the  Yard,  but  of  a  quicker 
Senfe,  being  the  chief  Seat  of  Pleafure  in  Copulation. 

. .  The  Yard  has  two  Mufcles  on  each  Side 

Its  Mufcles-  towards  its  Root :  The  firft  _  Pair  fpring 

i  from  the  external  Proofs  or  Rnob  of  the  Hip  -bone,  and 
help  the  Yard  in  Ere&ion  ;  the  other  two  rife  from  the 
Fundament,  and  are  called  the  D  ilaters?  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  open  and  widen  it  for  the  freer  Pafi'age  of  the  Seed 
and  Urine.  Its  Veins  and  Arteries  fpring 
Its  VAels'  from  the  Hypogafiricks ,  and  its  Nerves  from 

the  lower  Vertebral. 

m  p  Next  to  the  Yard,  the  Tejles,  or  Stones, 

j,ye  Stones.  properly  take  place,  becaufe  in  them  the 

Send  is  prepared :  They  are  two  glandular  Bodies  of  an 
oval  figure,  fltuated  under  the  Root  of  the  Yard,  hanging 
in  a  Scrotum,  or  Bag;  which  is  no  other  than  a  Produc¬ 
tion  or  Continuation  of  the  Sheath  above  defcribed.  The 
Stones  have  each  a  Branch  from  the  Jorta,  or  great  Ar¬ 
tery,  which  brings  the  Blood  directly  from  thence,  not 
only  for  their  Nourifhment,  but  for  Seed. 

'  .  Their  Veins  are  Branches  of  the  Cava9 

iheir  Vejjeis.  f0me  of  which  open  into  the  great  Trunk 

thereof,  very  near  theEmulgents,  but  not  in1  the  Emulgents, 
as  in  Men.  Thefe  are  called  the  Praparatoria ?  or  prepar¬ 
ing  V  el  lei?,  from  which  the  upperfide  of  the  Stones  are  cu¬ 
rio  a  fly  clafped  and  twined,  like  the  Tendrils  of  V ines ;  and 
growing  narrower,  and  uniting  more  together  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  towards  the  Belly,  they  are  denominated  by  feveral 
Names,  as  the  Pyramidal  Body,  and  Plexus  Pampiniformis , 

&c.  On  the  backiide  of  each  Stone  there  is  a  longifh  Bo- 

•  dv 
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dy  fomewhat  white  and  round,  called  the  Par aft at ce  or 
Ppididimcs ;  from  each  of  thefe  runs  a  pretty  large  VeiTel, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Seed-bladder,  fituated  on  each 
fide  the  Root  of  the  Yard,  and  on  the  infide  of  the  Share ; 
thefe  are  called  the  Deferential  or  the  VeiTels  which  carry 
back  the  Seed :  Both  the  Defer entia  and  the  Blood- veflels, 
above  defcribed,  are  inclofed  in  a  Capfula  or  Sheath,  which 
is  a  Production  of  the  Peritonaum ,  proceeding  from  the 
lower  Belly  on  each  fide,  which  not  only  ferves  for  this 
ufe,  but  forms  the  outermofi:  Cover  of  the  Stones,  and 
is  that  which  Anatomifts  call  the  Tunica  Vaginalis. 

Each  Stone  has  a  Cremafter  or  fufpen-  ^  r7 
fory  Mufcle,  to  draw  them  up  in  time  of  Tae:r 
Copulation,  which  arifing  from  the  Ligament  of  the  Shared  , 
bone,  expands  itfelf  all  round  the  infide  of  the  Tunica 
Vaginalis ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Snape,  forms  their  fe- 
cond  Coat.  Befides  thefe,  the  Stones  have  an  innermoft 
Coat  or  Cover,  which  is  thick  and  nervous,  and  not  only 
contributes  to  their  Warmth,  but  is  a  great  Defence  to  their 
true  Subftance,  which  confifis  of  a  very  fine  Clue  of  Vef- 
fels,  made  up  of  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves,  and  form'd 
out  of  thofe  above  defcrib’d ;  fo  that  the  Liquor  puffing 
thro’  fo  many  Circumvolutions  and  Turnings,  in  Vefiek 
which  are  infinitely  fmall,  ft  is  thereby  fo  often  ftfained 
and  refined,  till  it  becomes  fit  to  enter  into  the  Par  aft  airs  $■ 
where  probably  undergoing  fome  further  degrees  of  Re¬ 
finement,  it  is  compleatly  form’d  into  Seed. 

There  are  feveral  glandular  Bodies  fitu-  The  Proftrates.- 
ated  at  the  Root  of  the  Yard,  immediately 
before  the  Seed- bladders,  and  are  therefore  called  Profrates. 
Thefe  feparate  a  clear  fiimy  Matter,  which  being  forced 
out  in  time  of  Copulation,  no  doubt  preferves  the  Urinary 
Pafiage  from  the  Pungency  of  the  more  fpirituous  Parts  of 
the  Seed  ;  and  may  at  other  times,  in  conjun&ion  with  the 
Mucus  which  is  in  that  Pafiage,  defend  it  from  the  Heat  and 
Sharpnefs  of  Urine,  Sand,  or  other  gritty  Matter  fent  into 
it  from  the  Bladder. 

Having  given  this  fhort  Account  of  the  Genitals  of  a 
Uorfe,  we  come  in  the  next  Place  to  thofe  of  a  Mare, 
which  differ  from  the  other,  not  only  as  they  are  all  con¬ 
tained  within  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly,  hut  likewife  as  to 
their  Figure  and  Ufe. 

A  Mare  has  two  Teftes  or  Stones,  as  well  The  Parts  of  a 
as  the  Horfe,  which  lie  backwards  on  each  Mare. 

G  Side 
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Side  under  the  Loins ;  and  thefe  are  nourifhed  with  Arte- 
lies  which  fpring  from  the  Aorta ,  and  are  more  in  num¬ 
ber  than  thofe  of  a  Horfe.  The  abovemen tioned  Author 
mentions  but  one  Vein  from  the  Cava  ;  which  is  contrary 
to  his  own  Figure  of  a  Mare's  Genitals,  where  there  are 
,  feverai ;  but  this  he  feems  to  have  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  Anatomy  of  a  Woman,  hav¬ 
ing  probably  never  examin’d  thofe  Parts  of  a  Mare  with 
that  Induftry  the  Author  has  done,  from  whom  he  has 
taken  this  Figure. 

The  Stones  of  a  Mare  are  not  as  thofe 
of  the  Horfe,  oval  and  round,  but  flat  like 
a  Garden-bean  :  They  have  their  common 
and  proper  T eguments,  and  in  their  inner 
Subftance  feverai  Ovaria  or  Egg-beds, 
which  are  Receptacles  for  the  Male- Seed. 
cr[  ,  Somewhat  forward,  and  below  thefe  O 

varia ,  is  feated  the  Womb  or  Matrix,  be¬ 
tween  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  and  the  ftreight  Gut, 
where  it  is  firmly  tied  in  its  Place  by  two  Pair  of  Liga¬ 
ments;  it  is  differently  fhaped  from  that  of  a  Woman,  be- 
T  TT  ,  ing  divided  by  its  Cornua  or  Horns,  whofe 

Its  Hornes  and  ,  <  T  r  a  r  r 

les  hollow  round  infertion  feems  to  compofe 

its  Fundus  or  Bottom.  Out  of  thefe  Horns 
arife  the  Tuba  or  Trumpets,  fo  called  by  Fallopius.  At 
their  Exit  they  are  very  fmall,  but  in  their  Progrefs  grow 
wider  and  fomewhat  contorted.  Towards  their  Extre¬ 
mity  they  are  again  contracted  into  a  fmall  Orifice  or 
Mouth,  with  a  jagged  Membrane  all  round  their  Circum¬ 
ference,  not  unlike  the  Hufk  of  a  Rofe.  The  Ufe  of 
thefe  Tubes,  is  to  convey  the  Seed  from  the  Womb  to  the 
Ovaria ,  where  the  Impregnation  firft  begins ;  and  alfo 
to  afford  it  a  Paffage  back  again  to  the  fame  Place. 

T,  The  Subftance  of  the  Womb  is  flefhy, 

lS  u'  C  ’  inclofed  within  two  Membranes,  which 
are  nervous  and  fenfible :  It  has  a  great  number  of  Blood- 
veffels  from  the  Hyp ogaft ricks,  which,  after  Conception* 
in  large  it  like  a  Sponge,  and  fill  it  with  Blood,  not  only 
that  it  may  become  a  proper  Bed  for  the  Fcetus  to  lie  in, 
but  alfo  to  fupply  it  with  fufficient  Nourifhment. 

The  Sheath  The  Vagina  or  Sheath,  is  an  Appendage 

to  the  Womb,  being  only  a  Production  of  its 
Membranes ;  it  is  that  which  forms  the  long  Pafiage  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  Pudenda  or  Privities.  On  its  inftde  are  feverai 

Ruga 
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Ruga  and  Caruncles;  the  Ufe  of  which  are  to  Simulate 
the  Horfe  to  a  vigorous  Difcharge  of  his  Seed.  Beiides 
thefe,  there  are  the  Nymph  a  juft  within  the  Labia,  and 
the  Clitoris  more  backward,  which  not  only  ferve  to  the 
fame  Purpofe,  but  to  augment  the  Pleafures  of  the  Mare  ; 
the  Clitoris  being  a  fpongy  Body,  anfwering  to  the  Glands 
or  Extremity  of  the  Horfe’s  Yard,  and  endued  with  the 
fame  Senfation.  The  infide  of  that  Paflage  has  a  thin 
Mucus  from  its  Glands,  which  is  not  only  a  Defence  to  it 
but  likewife  ferves  to  facilitate  the  Paflage  of  the  Horfe’s 
Yard  ;  which  being  an  extreme  fenfible  Part,  would  other- 
wife  be  hurt  by  its  unevennefs.  About  an  Inch  within  the 
Lips,  on  the  upperiide,  there  is  a  fmall  Paffitge  by  which 
the  Urine  is  difcharged  from  the  Bladder  into  the  Extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  Sheath :  And  as  the  Bladder  has  its  Sphind  er  to 
fhut  up  its  Neck  when  the  Urine  is  drained  from  it,  fo  the 
Nymph ts  do  the  fame  Office  in  the  Vagina :  And  when 
they  are  con  traded,  or  rather  clofed  together,  from  the  Fif~ 
Jure,  or  Chink,  they  are  alfo  of  further  ufe  to  prevent 
Flies,  Dirt,  or  any  extraneous  Matter  from  getting  within  in 

The  Udder  is  another  Part  peculiar  to  the  ^  7JJ  . 

Mare,  being  that  from  whence  the  Foal  re-  Je  ' er'  1 
ceives  its  firft  Nouriffiment  after  its  Birth.  Its  Subftance 
is  partly  fat,  and  partly  glandular:  By  its  Glands  the 
Milk  is  feparated  from  the  Blood,  which  is  brought  into 
it  by  the  Hypogajlrick  Arteries,  and  carried  along  in  little 
Pipes  to  two  Glands,  which  are  pretty  large,  feated  at  the 
Root  of  each  Pap,  where  undergoing  its  laft  Refinement, 
it  is  difcharged  firft  into  its  proper  Vehicles,  and  then  into 
the  Paps  which  convey  it  to  the  Foal. 

Tho’  the  Udder  of  a  Mare  feems  to  be  one  undivided 
Subftance,  yet,  as  in  all  other  Animals,  it  is  truly  fepa¬ 
rated  ;  the  Veftels  of  one  Pap  having  no  immediate  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  Veflels  of  the  other.  So  that  if  a 
Mare  fhould  have  one  Side  of  her  Udder  hurt,  the  Foal 
may  ftill  be  nourifhed  by  the  other. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expeded  that  I  fhould  put  an  End  to 
this  Chapter,  by  giving  fome  Account  of  Conception,  and 
the  Manner  of  the  Foal’s  being  nourifhed  in  the  Womb;  and 
iikewife  that  I  fhould  take  fome  notice  of  the  Male-Seed, 
which  by  molt  modern  Anatomifts  is  believed  to  be  full  of 
Animalcula ,  or  little  moving  Creatures,  which,  they  fay, 
by  the  help  of  a  Microfcope,  may  be  plainly  difcerned  in 
that  Liquor.  But  as  thefe  Things  would  not  only  be  too  te-1 
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dious,  but  of  more  Curiolity  than  Ufe  to  the  Farrier,  for 
whofe  Service  this  is  principally  intended :  And  as  Ana- 
tomifts  differ  among  themfelves  in  many  Circumftances 
concerning  them ;  and  moreover  as  it  would,  befides  a 
bare  Knowledge  of  the  Structure  of  the  Parts,  require  in 
the  Reader  a  competent  Skill  in  Natural  Knowledge,  to 
underftand  thofe  Difputes  fully :  I  fhall  not  therefore 
detain  him  about  them,  but  proceed  to  a  Defcription  of 
the  middle  Venter  or  Cheft,  being  that  which  properly 
comes  next  under  Confideration* 

TABLE  II.  Reprefents  the  Stomach,  and  feveral  other 
Parts  contained  in  the  lower  Belly. 

Fig.  i>  Sheweth  the  Stomach  taken  out  of  the  Body. 

A.  The  Gullet . 

B.  The  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach . 

CC.  T wo  Nerves  difperfed  through  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Stomach . 

D.  The  Pylorus,  or  lower  Orifice  of  the  Stomach . 

E.  Its  Entrance  into  the  fmall  Gut . 

F.  The  Entrance  of  the  Porus  Biliarius,  or  Gall-paflage , 
into  the  beginning  of  the  fmall  Gut. 

G.  The  Entrance  of  the  Pancreatick  Duff  into  the  fame 
Gut . 

H.  Part  of  the  fir  ft  Gut. 

I.  The  outfide  of  the  Stomachy  with  the  Ramifications  or 
Branches  of  the  Blood^vejfels  upon  it. 

KK.  The  outermojl  Coat  of  the  Stomach  turn'd  back , 

L.  Its  middle  Coat ,  with  the  Ramifications  of  the  Nerves 
upon  it. 

MMM.  The  Gaftrick  Vejfels  inferted  into  the  bottom  of 
the  Stomach. 

Fig.  2.  Sheweth  the  Stomach  turned  infide  out. 

A.  The  left  Orifice ,  or  Mouth  of  the  Stomach * 

B.  The  right ,  or  lower  Orifice. 

C.  The  IVrinkles  and  Folds  of  its  mufcular  Coat . 

Fig .  3 .  Shews  the  hollow  Side  of  the  Liver* 

AAAA.  Its  four  Lobes. 

BB.  The  Vena  Porta,  with  its  Egrefs  out  of  the  hollow 
Side  of  the  Liver ,  together  with  a  Nerve  of  the  fixth 
Pair  creeping  over  it. 

C.  The  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Cava,  or  hollow  Vein. 

D.  The 
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.  D.  The  Porus  Biliarius  or  Gall-paffage . 

E.  Branch  of  the  Cseliac  Artery » 

4*  Reprefents  the  Spleen,  with  its  Veflek 

A.  The  concave ,  or  hollow  Side  of  the  Spleen , 

B.  The  Splenick  Vein . 

CCC.  The  Splenick  Artery . 

5.  Shews  the  Pancreas ,  or  Swea thread,  freed  from  its 
Membrane  and  part  of  its  Subftance,  the  better  to  (hew 
the  Courfe  of  its  VelTels. 

AAA.  7fo  Rtfiy  of  the  Pancreas  differed* 

BB.  The  Pancreatick  Duff, 

C.  The  Orifice  of  the  faid  Paffage  into  the  firft  Gut . 

D.  ^  Artery  which  is  difperfed  through  its  Subftance . 

Pi.  A  V tin  which  accompanies  the  faid  Artery \ 

F .  A  Branch  of  the  Intercodal  Nerves . 

6.  Shews  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  and  Bladders,  with 

the  Parts  of  Generation  in  a  Horfe. 

A.  The  defending  Trunk  of  the  hollow  Vein . 

B.  The  defending  Trunk  of  the  great  Artery . 

CC.  Tfo  Emulgent  Veins  arifing  out  of  the  hollow  Vein . 

DD.  The  Emulgent  Arteries  fpringing  from  the  mat 
Artery .  6 

EE.  The  Kidneys . 

FF.  The  Deputy-Kidneys, 

GG.  7fo  Ureters „ 

H.  The  Bladder. 

I.  7/j  infid e. 

K.  /Ay  Afai,  zffor*  it  opens  into  the  Urethra  <?r  Pifs-pipe , 

L.  Tfo  cavernous  Body  of  the  Yard. 

M.  7fo  Urethra  tfr  Pifi-pipe . 

NNNN.  The  Seed-preparing  Veins  commonly  fo  called . 

OO.  Tfo  preparing  Arteries . 

PP.  Tfo  Pyramidal  Bodies ,  Corpora  Varicofa, 

Qi  Tfo  right  T efticle,  «///£  /7j  inner moft  Goat . 

R.  The  left  divefted  of  its  Coats . 

S.  The  Epididimis  ^  /fo  left  Tefticle. 

TT.  The  Deferent  Vejfels . 

UU.  The  Seed-bladders. 

XX.  TfoProftrates, 

C  3 
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pifft  «  Shews  the.  Womb  of  a  Mare,  with  its  Horns  and 

Tubes, 

AA,  The  Bottom  of  the  Womb. 

BB.  The  Vagina  or  Sheath . 

C.  The  Sheath  cut  open  to  Jhew  the  Clitoris. 

DD.  The  Cornua  or  Horns  of  the  Womb . 

EE.  The  Tubse  or  Trumpets . 

FF  Their  Fimbria  or  jagged  Orifices. 

GG.  The  Ovaria  or  Stones  of  a  Mare . 

HH.  The  broad  Ligaments . 

I.  The  Bladder. 

K.  Its  Injertion  into  the  Sheath  near  its  Orifice . 

E.  The  outward  Orifice  of  the  Sheath. 

. 

Pig ,  8.  Reprefents  one  of  the  Ovaria  or  Tefticles  taken  oft, 
and  cut  thro’  the  middle,  to  fnew  the  Eggs  more  plain. 

c  H  A  P.  III. 


Of  the  middle  Venter ,  or  Chef . 

§.  I.  Of  its  proper  containing  Parts. 


The  Chef. 


>Y  the  Chefii  is  to  be  underftood  all  that 
*  Cavity  which  is  circumfcribed  above 
by  the  Collar-bones ,  and  below  by  the  Midriff ;  before 
by  the  Breaft-bone 5  behind  and  on  both  iides  by  the  Pack- 

bone  and  Ribs. 

Its  containing  Its  containing  Parts  are  the  Mufcles,  the 
Partf'  Bones,  the  Pleura  and  Mediajtinum. 

The  firft  Thing  that  appears  after  the 
common  Teguments  are  remov’d,  being  the  Mufcles, 
I  (hail  therefore  begin  with  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
only  take  notice  of  the  Intercoftals,  leaving  the  reft  to 

another  Opportunity. 

The  Intercoftals  compofe  all  the  rleih 
The  Intercofial  that  we  o5ferve  t0  fill  up  the  Spaces  be* 

MuJcles ‘  tween  the  Ribs:  They  are  in  Number, 

fixty-four,  to  wit,  thirty-two  on  each  fide  5  and  aie  di 
ftinguifh’d  by  the  Paternal  and  Internal^  or  the  Upper- 
molt  and  Lowermoft. 

i  he 
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The  External  take  their  Rife  from  the  lower  Part  of 
the  upper  Ribs,  and  end  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  lower  ; 
and  the  Internal,  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  lower  Ribs, 
ending  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  upper:  By  which  means 
they  not  only  differ  in  their  Origins  and  Infertions,  but 
alfo  in  the  Courfe  of  their  Fibres,  which  run  direftly  acrofs 
one  another  in  the  form  of  the  Letter  X  3  fo  that  their 
Adlion  is  alfo  contrary  :  The  External  extending  the 
Cheft,  by  railing  the  Ribs,  and  drawing  them  backwards, 
help  to  make  room  for  the  Air  in  Infpiration,  or  taking 
in  the  Breath 3  whereas  the  Internal  contract  the  Bread:, 
by  drawing  the  Ribs  downwards  towards  the  Breaft-bone, 
for  Expiration  or  Expulfion  of  the  Air. 

Next  the  Mufcles,  on  the  infide  of  the  Ribs,  r/  P7 
we  obferve  the  Pleura.  It  is  a  double  Mem-  1  "e  Weura’ 
brane,  which  fprings  from  the  infide  of  the  Spine 3  and  is 
believ’d  by  fome  to  take  its  Origin  from  the  Coats  of  the 
Nerves.  It  is  perforated  in  feveral  Places  for  the  Ingrefs 
and  Regrefs  of  the  Veflels,  which  go  from  the  Heart  to 
the  Head,  and  the  Veins  which  return  from  thence  3  as  alfo 
for  fuch  as  go  downwards  to  the  lower  Belly  and  Extre¬ 
mities,  and  thofe  which  return  from  thence  to  the  Heart. 

Its  Veins  are  from  the  Vena  [me  pari , 
and  upper  Inter coft ah  3  its  Arteries  from  Its  Vejfels . 
the  upper  Inter cojlal,  and  its  Nerves  from 
between  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back. 

As  the  Peritoneum  furnifhes  proper  Te-  7  r  rr 
guments  for  all  the  Vijcera  in  the  lower  its  Lje‘ 

Belly,  fo  this  performs  the  fame  Office  to  all  the  Parts 
contain’d  in  the  Cheft,  which  it  involves  on  all  fides.  It 
is  likewife  a  Defence  to  the  Intercoftal  Veflels,  which  runs 
between  its  Membranes,  preferving  them  from  being  great- 
ed  and  hurt  by  the  Ribs. 

The  Diaphragma  or  Midriff,  which  di-  , 

vides  the  Cheft  from  the  lower  Belly,  comes  DlSKraf: 

next  in  Order.  It  is  a  thin  Subftance,  but  iar7ff- 

mufcular  and  flefhy,  ariftng,  according  from  its 

Circumference  3  and  according  to  other^iKp  the  flefhy 
Productions,  which  fpring  from  the  Velifm  of  the 
Loins.  Its  Middle  is  nervous,  and  its  two  Sides  flefhy. 
The  Direction  of  its  Fibres  are  from  its  Back  arid  inner- 
moft  Part  of  nervous  Body,  branching  out  on  each  Fide  to 
its  Circumference  towards  the  Ribs,  "it  has  feveral  Per¬ 
forations,  or  Paffages  for  the  Nerves  and  large  Blood- 

^  4  veflels. 
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veffels,  which  retain  to  and  from  the  lower  Belly;  as  alfp 
a  large  one  for  the  Gullet. 

r  It  has  Veins  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Cava, 

h  eJJL-s'  with  fome  Twigs  from  the  Vena  Adipofd. 
Its  Arteries  are  from  the  Aorta :  Its  proper  Nerves  are 
two,  proceeding  from  the  Spinal  Marrow  at  the  third  or 
fourth  joinings  of  the  Rack- bones  of  the  Neck,  being  in 
their  Courfe  fuftain’d  by  the  MediaJUnum.  Thefe  Nerves 
enter  in  at  its  Center,  and  difperfe  themfelves  thro’  its 
whole  Subftance. 

j'7Tf  Its  chief  Ufe  is  in  Refpiration,  and  is 

■is  the  principal  Mufcle  that  afllfts  in  that 

Action,  dilating  and  con  trading  itfelf  as  the  Ribs  are 
dilated  and  contracted.  It  is  aifo  ufeful  in  affifting  the 
Perijlaltick  Motion  of  the  Guts,  whereby  the  Chyle  is 
forwarded  into  its  V eflels,  and  the  Excrements  to  a  Dif- 
charge.  It  is  moreover  ufeful  to  divide  the  lower  Belly 
from  the  Ch^ft,  as  has  been  obferved. 

As  the  Diaphragm  divides  the  lower 
dhe  Mediafti-  Belly  from  the  Cheft,  fo  the  MediaJUnum 
divides  the  Cheft  in  the  Middle.  It  is  a 
double  Membrane  arifing  from  the  Pleura  or  Rib-coat, 
where,  beginning  at  the  Breaft-bone,  it  holds  a  diredt 
Courfe  towards  the  Back.  Near  the  Back  and  the  Breaft 
this  Membrane  is  united  for  a  little  Way  ;  but  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  it  is  feparated  fo  wide,  as  to  contain  the  Heart  and  its 
Pericardium ,  or  Bag  :  It  is  like  the  Pleura  from  whence 
it  proceeds,  very  fmooth  on  its  Outfide  towards  the  Lungs, 
but  fomewhat  rough  towards  the  Heart,  by  reafoh  the 
Pericardium  adheres  to  it'  by  fevera!  fmall  membranous 

Filaments.  ‘ 

It  has  Veins  from  the  Phrenic  a,  or  Mid- 


Its  Vejfiels. 


riff-vein ,  and  from  the  Vena  fine  pari ;  it 


has  alfo  one  from  the  Subclavian ,  which  is  proper  to  it, 
call’d  the  Mediafiina .  Its  Arteries  fpring  from  the  Phre- 
nica  and  its  Nerves  are  detach’d  from  that  Pair,  which 

deicend  by  it  to  the  Midriff, \ 

.  Befides  it's  Ufe  in  dividing  the  Breaft,  it 

Its  Ufie.  preferves  the  Heart'  from  being  hurt  in  its 

Motion  by  the  bony  Sides  of  the  Cheft.  It  is  further  ufe- 
fulro  fuftain  the  V eflels  which  take  their  Courfe  thro’  it; 
and  by  its  being  knit  to  the  Midriff,  preferves  that  Mufcle 
frcm  being  drawn  too  much  downwards  by  the  Weight  of 
d V Liver*  "whole  fufpenfory  Ligament  is  fixed  to  it; 

^  Ilo 
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§  II.  Of  the  Heart  and  Pericardium,  &c. 

The  Pericardium  is  that  Bag  in  which  "The  Pericardi- 
the  Heart  is  inclofed,  as  in  a  Purfe.  It  rifes  um> or  Purfe  of 
from  the  Bails,  or  upper  Part  of  the  Heart,  *^e  H-eart- 
from  the  outer  Coats  of  the  great  Velfels,  which  fpring 
originally  from  the  Pleura .  It  is  of  a  middle  Subilance, 
neither  very  hard,  fo  as  to  hurt  the  Lungs,  nor  yet  fo 
foft  as  to  be  itfelf  eaiily  injur'd  by  the  Motion  of  the  Heart. 
It  is  perforated  in  five  Places,  namely,  on  the  right  Side, 
for  the  afcending  T runk  of  the  Cava9  which  coming  from 
the  Liver,  enters  the  right  Ventricle ,  and  by  the  Sub¬ 
clavian  Vein,  which  defcends  by  the  Channel-bones  into 
the  fame  Ventricle  ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  Pulmonary  Artery, 
which  goes  out  of  the  right  V entricle  into  the  Lungs :  On 
its  left  Side  it  is  perforated  for  a  Paflage  to  the  Pulmonary 
Vein,  which  comes  from  the  Lungs,  and  enters  the  left 
Ventricle  :  And,  laftly,  for  the  great  Artery  that  paiTes  out 
of  the  faid  Ventricle. 

ItsVeins  are  from  the  Phrenic k  and  Auxil-  Its  V effels. 
liaries ;  its  Arteries  are  fo  fmall,  that  they  are 
not  very  difcernable ;  its  Nerves  come  from  the  Parvagum • 

The  Ufe  of  this  Purfe  or  Bag,  is  to  cover  jt$  jjr 
the  Heart,  and  be  a  Defence  to  it,  to  contain 
a  Moiiture  not  only  to  keep  it  glib  and  ealy  in  its  Motion, 
but  alfo  cool.  There  are  various  Opinions  concerning 
this  Liquor  of  the  Pericardium ,  and  from  whence  it  is  de¬ 
rived  ;  but  I  fhall  not  give  the  Reader  any  Trouble  by  re¬ 
citing  them,  but  haften  to  the  Heart  itfelf. 

The  Heart  is  the  principal  Fountain  The  Heart. 
which  fends  Blood  and  Nourifhment  into 
all  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  is  wonderfully  fuited  in  every 
Refpedt  for  that  Purpofe. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  Midft  of  the  Chefl,  where  it  is  en- 
compafled  by  the  Lobes  of  the  Lungs,  having  its  Point  in*- 
dining  to  the  left  Side.  It  is  in  Shape  not  very  different 
from  what  it  is  in  molt  other  Animals,  only  in  a  Horfe  it 
does  not  grow  gradually  narrow  towards  its  Point,  as  ill 
fome,  nor  fo  broad  in  Proportion  at  its  Bafis  or  Root. 

Its  Subilance  is  flefhv  and  very  folid,  that  T.  0  „ 

it  may  the  better  endure  the  Perpetuity  of  y 

Motion,  and  expel  the  Blood  with  more  Force  to  all  Parts  of 
the  Body.  It  is  for  that  Purpofe  compofed  of  mufcular  and 

flefhy 
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flefhy  Fibres,  which,  towards  the  Top,  take  their  Directi¬ 
on  fpirally,  like  the  Contortion  of  a  Snail’s  Shell. 

It  is  faid  to  have  a  twofold  Motion,  which  by  Anato- 
mifts  is  call’d  Syftole  and  Diajlole ;  or,  in  other  Words, 
its  Contraction,  when  its  Top  is  drawn  towards  its  Bafis 
or  Bottom,  for  the  Expulfion  of  the  Blood  into  the  Arte¬ 
ries  ;  and  its  Dilation,  when  it  is  fill’d  with  Blood  from 
the  Veins.  As  often  as  we  feel  the  Pulfe  beat,  fo  often  is 
the  Heart  contracted  5  it  being  the  Contraction  or  Syftole 
of  the  Heart,  which  communicates  that  Vibration  or  Pul¬ 
iation  to  all  the  Arteries. 

The  Heart,  befides  its  Pericardium  above-defcrib’d, 
hath  two  Membranes,  one  that  covers  all  its  outfide,  which 
it  derives  from  the  outer  Coat  of  the  great  Artery,  and  an¬ 
other  which  lines  it  through  all  its  infide,  which  proceeds 
from  the  inner  Coat  of  the  faid  Veffel.  It  is  ftored  with 
Fat  towards  its  bottom,  which  keeps  it  moift  and  glib,  as 
the  Water  in  the  Pericardium  does  the  reft  of  its  Subftance. 
r  v  „  Befides  the  large  Veflels  which  empty 

,ts  ejje  s.  themfelves  into  it,  and  thofe  ' which  are 
conftantly  fed  by  it,  it  has  a  Vein  and  two  Arteries,  which 
are  proper  to  it,  and  by  which  its  Subftance  is  chiefly  nou- 
rifh’d.  Thefe  being  wove  all  round  like  a  Garland,  are 
therefore  call’d  Coronaries.  It  has  alfo  many  fmail 
Branches  of  Nerves,  which  fpring  from  the  eighth  Pair, 
and  fend  forth  other  fmail  Branches  to  the  Pericardium, 
i-  rr  ,  •  /  Within  the  Heart  there  are  two  Ventri - 

cles  or  Caverns,  divided  into  a  right  and 
left,  by  a  flefhy  Partition.  The  right  of  thefe  Ventricles 
is  much  the  wideft,  but  not  quite  fo  long  as  the  left,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  of  fo  compaCt  a  Subftance,  or  of  fo  great  Strength, 
the  Septum ,  or  Wall,  being  peculiar  to  the  left.  The 
Reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  right 
Ventricle  fends  the  Blood  only  into  the  Lungs  by  the  Pul¬ 
monary  Artery,  whereas  the  left  detaches  it  into  all  Parts 
of  the  Body.  The  infide  of  thefe  Ventricles  is  very  cu- 
rioufly  made  up,  and  interlin’d  with  feveral  flefhy  Pillars, 
home  what  refembling  the  fmail  Gothic  k  Columns.  The 
Ufe  of  which  feems  to  be  chiefly  for  the  better  Commu¬ 
nication  of  the  Blood  and  Chyle,  being,  in  every  Contrac¬ 
tion,  wrung  thro’  them  as  thro’  a  Sieve. 
fhe  Valves  of  The  large  Veflels,  which  we  have  already 
the  large  Vef-  obferv’d  to  retain  to  the  Heart,  and  likewife 
Jels.  thofe  by  which  it  is  conftantly  emptied,  have 

each 
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each  of  them  Valves,  for  the  better  Performance  of  their 
feveral  Functions ;  to  wit,  the  Vena  Cava ,  which  enters 
into  the  right  Ventricle ,  has  three,  call’d  Trienjpides ,  from 
their  triangular  Figure.  They  are  plac’d  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Heart,  where  the  faid  Vein  enters,  and  pointing  in¬ 
wards,  a  free  admittance  is  given  to  the  Blood,  which  goes 
into  the  Heart,  but  none  of  it  can  return  back  again  the 
fame  way.  The  Vena  Arteriofa ,  or  Pulmonary  Artery, 
which  carries  the  Blood  from  the  fame  Ventricle  to  the 
Lungs,  has  alfo  three  Valves,  call’d  Sigmoidece ,  from  the 
refemblance  they  bear  to  the  old  Greek  Sigma,  thefe  look 
from  within  outwards,  by  which  means  they  hinder  the 
Blood  from  returning  back  again  into  the  Heart. 

To  the  Arteria  Venoja ,  or  Pulmonary  Vein,  which  re¬ 
turns  the  Blood  from  the  Lungs  into  the  left  Ventricle,  be¬ 
longs  two  Valves,  called  Mi tr ales ,  from  the  refemblance 
they  bear  to  a  Miter.  Thefe  have  the  fame  Office  as  thofe 
of  the  Cava  above  defcribed:  And  the  three  Valves  of  the 
Aorta ,  or  great  Artery,  called  SemilunareSy  from  their  be¬ 
ing  fafhion’d  like  fo  many  Half-moons,  have  the  fame 
Office  as  thofe  of  the  Arteria  Pulmonaris . 

But  laftly,  there  belong  alfo  to  the  Heart  Its  Auricles . 
two  Auricles ,  or  Earlets,  from  the  refem¬ 
blance  they  bear  to  Ears,  being  feated  like  two  Purfes  on 
each  fide  of  its  Bafis.  Thefe  Earlets  have  their  Diaftole 
and  Syjlole ,  like  unto  the  Heart,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  when  the  Heart  is  contracted,  the  Earlets  are  dilated  ; 
and  when  the  Heart  is  dilated,  the  Earlets  are  contracted  ; 
the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  they  receive  the  Blood  from  the 
Cava  and  Pulmonary  Veins,  fo  that  as  they  empty  them¬ 
selves  into  the  Heart,  it  forthwith  becomes  dilated ;  and 
when  the  Heart  is  contracted,  they  muff  of  confequence 
be  filled,  the  Courfe  of  the  venal  Blood  being,  at  that 
Interval,  intercepted. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Auricles  is  to  meafure  Their  Ufe, 
out  the  Blood  in  certain  Proportions,  before 
it  enters  the  Heart,  left,  rufhing  in  with  too  great  an  Impe- 
tuofity,  it  might  not  only  caufe  the  Valves  to  be  violated, 
but  occafion  a  Suffocation  in  the  Heart  itfelf,  whereby  the 
vital  Faculty  might  be  quite  deftroy’d. 

§.  III.  Of  the  Windpipe  and  Lungs. 

The  Lungs  are  the  chief  Inftruments  of  The  Lungs. 
breathing,  they  fill  up  the  greateft  Part  of  the 


Cavity 
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Cavity  of  the  Cheft,  being  divided  into  two  Lobes,  one 
of  which  lies  on  the  right  Side  of  the  Mediajlinumy  and 
the  other  on  the  left. 

They  are  compofed  of  the  various  Ramifications,  or 
Branchings  of  the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves,  together 
with  the  Windpide,  the  Extremities  of  whofe  Branches 
are  very  finely  wove  together,  fo  as  to  form  an  infinite 
number  of  little  Veficles ,  or  Air-bladders ,  refembling  fmall 
Grapes  when  they  are  extended,  but  not  very  perceivable 
at  any  other  time.  When  an  Animal  fucks  in  th&Air, 
thefe  little  V ijicula  or  Bladders,  are  then  dilated  and  full ; 
and  when  the  Air  is  emitted,  as  in  Expiration,  they  be¬ 
come  empty. 

ffhe  Windtite  The  Windpipe ,  whofe  Branches  make  up 
a  great  part  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Lungs, 
Is  that  great  Chanel,  which  beginning  at  the  Root  of  the 
Tongue,  defcends  down  the  Throat,  and,  as  foon  as  it 
reaches  the  Lungs,  divides  itfelf  into  two  large  Branches, 
one  to  each  Lobe.  Thefe  fend  off  a  great  many  Branches, 
which  detach  an  infinite  number  of  other  Branches  that 
reach  into  all  Parts,  and  whofe  Extremities  open  into  the 
Veficultf^  or  Bladders  above  defcribed.  This  Pipe  is 
called  the  Trachea ,  or  Afperia  Arteria ,  from  its  rough- 
nefs,  which  Name  it  obtains  from  the  Throtle  to  the 
Lungs ;  but  thofe  Branches  which  it  fends  off  into  each 
Lobe,  are  term’d  its  Bronchia. 

It  is  compos’d  of  a  double  Membrane,  which  inclofes  its 
Circular  Rings ,  the  innermoft  of  which  being  mufcular, 
made  up  of  ftreight  and  oblique  Fibres,  it  thereby  con¬ 
tracts  and  dilates  itfelf  in  the  Adtion  of  Breathing.  Thole 
Rings  do  not  quite  encompafs  the  Trachea ,  or  Afpera 
Arteria ,  but  leave  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Circle  wanting, 
left  they  fhould  hurt  the  Gullet  whereon  it  lies,  and  occa- 
fion  Pain  in  fwallowing ;  but  after  it  divides  itfelf  into  its 
Bronchia ,  they  go  quite  round  every  Branch  of  it,  fo  far 
as  is  perceivable  to  the  naked  Eye ;  and  doubtlefs,  hold 
the  fame  form  where  its  Branches  are  the  molt  minute 
and  fmall.  Thefe  Rings,  being  in  a  great  meafure,  carti¬ 
laginous,  indue  the  whole  Windpipe,  and  all  its  Branches, 
with  a  fort  of  Eiafticity  or  Spring,  whereby  it  adts  in 
concert  with  its  membranous  and  mufcular  Parts. 
cflje  Blood-  The  Blood- veffels,  which  alfo  compofe  a 

cvej/els.  great  Part  of the  Bulk  of  the  Lungs,  are  partly 

a  Branch  from  the  great  Artery,  but  princi¬ 
pal 
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pally  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  Vein :  Thefe  Veins  and 
Arteries  have  frequent  Inofculations,  or  Communications 
one  with  another,  by  which  means  they  become  curioufly 
interwoven  towards  thofe  Veftcula ,  or  Air-bladders  above- 
mentioned,  which  kind  of  Strudure  is,  by  molt  Anato- 
mills,  believ’d  to  be,  to  the  end  that  every  minute  Particle 
of  the  Blood  in  thofe  Parts  may  be  impregnated  with  Air, 

T'here  are,  befides  thele,  abundance  of  Lymphaticks, 
which  attend  on  the  Veins  and  Arteries  thro’  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Lungs,  to  receive  the  luperfluous  IVloifture 
feparated  by  the  Glands,  which  they  afterwards  difcharge 
into  the  cT’hor<3,ick  T)u£l9  The  Lungs  have  alio  Nerves, 
which  fpring  from  the  recurrent  Branches  of  the  wandrin^ 
Pair,  Thefe  accompany  the  Blood-vellels  thro’  their  whole 
Subflance,  and  are  divided  into  innumerable  Branches. 

As  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Lungs ,  it  is  evident  m  .  TT 
from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  they  lbeir 
are  the  chief  Organs  of  Refpiration,  being  in  every  refped 
iuited  to  receive  the  Aii,  which  is  the  proper  Element  for 
all  Quadrupeds,  as  well  as  Man,  to  breathe  in :  And  as  the 
Windpipe,  with  all  its  Branches,  is  made  up  of  cartilaginous 
Rings,  which  ad  in  concert  with  its  mufcular  Coat ;  it 
thereby  becomes  endu’d  with  a  lort  of  Elajiicity  or  Spring, 
by  which  it  is  extended  as  often  as  the  Air  is  drawn  in,  and 
in  Expiration  becomes  again  con  traded.  This  fort  of  Me- 
chanifm  is  plainly  vifible  in  the  Windpipe  of  any  Animal, 
which  being  drawn  out  to  its  full  Length,  immediately 
gathers  itfelf  up  as  foon  as  the  Force  whereby  it  was  ftretch- 
ed  is  remov’d*  The  Elevation  and  Depreflion  of  the  Cheft 
is  in  like  manner  occafion’d  by  theExtention  mid  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Lungs 3  and  as  its  Adion  is  thus  fublervient  to 
them  in  Refpiiation,  it  ieems  alfo  to  be  chiefly  derived  from 
them ;  fo  that  the  Air  may  be  properly  term’d  the  princi¬ 
pal,  tho’  not  the  immediate  Caufe  of  that  Adion  alfo. 

Now  as  we  are  fure  the  Air  is  the  immediate  and  princi¬ 
pal  Caufe  of  that  Refpiiation,  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe 
to  fpend  Time  about  the  various  Opinions  concerning  that 
Motion  of  the  Lungs,  to  wit,  whether  it  be  Natural  or 
Animal,  as  the  Philofophers  term  it  3  or  whether,  according 
to  fome,  it  be  partly  Natural  and  partly  Animal :  I  fhall 
only  therefore  obferve,  that  altho’  it  is  fomewhat  in  our 
Power  to  regulate  that  Adion,  by  drawing  in  more  or  lels 
Air  at  pleafure,  yet  we  are  very  well  fatisfied  no  Creature 
can  impiifon  it  in  the  Lungs,  or  keep  it  out  two  Minutes, 

with- 
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without  a  manifeft  Violence  to  Nature  ;  fo  that  it  feems 
to  be  chiefly  natural,  there  being  nothing  in  it  voluntary, 
further  than  that  we  can,  in  fome  meafure,  help  ourfelves 
in  Accidents  which  may  happen  to  thofe  Parts,  which 
cannot  but  occafion  Pain  as  often  as  the  Lungs  and  Cheft 
are  extended  or  deprefs’d,  if  we  fhould  let  them  have  their 
full  Liberty. 

But  befldes  the  Ufe  of  the  Lungs  in  Refpiration,  by  the 
Air  which  they  perpetually  draw  in,  they  invigorate  the 
Blood,  and  render  it  more  fit  for  the  feveral  Functions  of 
Life.  And  this  will  appear  reafonable,  when  we  conlider 
that  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood  takes  its  Courfe  through  the 
J^ungs,  before  it  is  detach’d  into  any  other  Part  of  the 
Body ;  fo  that  during  its  Progrefs  there,  it  is  not  only 
purged  from  many  of  its  thinner  Impurities,  which  vifibly 
fly  off  from  the  Mouth  and  Nofe  in  breathing*  but  alfo 
from  its  groffer  Parts,  which  by  Expectoration  are  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  Pipes  of  the  Afperia  Arteria.  And 
as  the  Rlood-vefl'els  accompany  the  Windpipe  in  all  its 
Branches,  the  Blood  itfelf  is  not  only  thought  to  be  there¬ 
by  cooled,  but  at  its  return  is  believed  to  give  a  mode¬ 
rate  Temperament  to  the  Heart,  which,  no  doubt,  muff 
be  very  much  heated  by  the  Perpetuity  of  its  Motion. 

{fL  rpi  ,  Having  thus  given  a  fhort  Account  of 

e  ymus.  pjearj-  anc[  Pericardium ,  as  alfo  of  the 

Lungs  and  Windpipe,  together  with  their  feveral  Ufes,  I 
fhall,  before  I  leave  this  middle  Cavity,  take  fome  notice 
of  that  large  Kernel  called  the  Thymus.  It  is  fo  called 
from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  a  Leaf  of  Thyme  in  its 
fhape,  and  is  fituated  acrofs  the  uppermofl:  Part  of  the 


Breaft, 

infide. 


along  the  Collar-bones,  covering  them  on  the 


Its  Ufe. 


Its  Ufe  is  to  prevent,  the  two  large 
Branches  of  the  Aorta  and  Cava  from  be¬ 
ing  hurt  by  the  fharp  Edges  of  thefe  Bones  in  their  Paf- 
fage  over  them.  And  as  it  ferves  to  this  Purpofe  chiefly 
(there  being  no  Veflels  or  excretory  Duels  vifible  in  its 
Subftance)  it  is  therefore  much  larger  in  Foals  than  in 
grown  Horfes,  as  it  is  indeed  proportionally  in  all  other 
young  Animals ;  becaufe  the  older  any  Creature  grows, 
the  Coats  of  the  Blood-veflels  become  the  more  nervous 
and  flrong,  and  therefore  not  in  fuch  danger  of  being 
abraded. 

§.  iv. 
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§.  IV.  Of  the  Larynx,  and  Pharynx,  with  the  Tonfils, 

ThoJ  thefe  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Cheft,  yet  as  I 
have  already  treated  of  the  Gullet  and  Windpipe,  to  which 
the  Larynx  and  Pharynx  are  united ;  and  as  the  one  has 
Communication  with  the  lower  V ?nter ,  and  the  other  with 
the  Cheft,  I  have  therefore  chofe  to  take  notice  of  them 
under  this  Divilion,  leaving  thofe  Parts  by  which  they  are 
circumfcribed,  to  be  confidered  with  the  Bones  and  Mufcles* 

The  Larynx  is  compofed  of  five  Cartila-  T 
ges  or  Griftles ;  the  firft  of  which  is  call'd  :e  aTnx» 
Scut  if  or  mis,  becaufe  it  refembleth  a  Shield :  The  next  is 
call'd  Annularis ,  from  its  likenefs  to  the  Ring  which  the 
Turks  wear  when  they  go  a  fhooting :  The  third  and 
fourth,  becaufe  they  are  joined  together  under  one  common 
Tegument,  and  refemble  an  Ewer,  are  therefore  termed 
Guttales ;  thefe  two  form  the  Glottis  or  little  Tongue : 
The  fith  is  named  the  Epiglottis ,  becaufe  it  is  placed 
above  the  Glottis .  The  Subftance  of  this  is  foft,  and  in 
fhape  like  an  Ivy-leaf  arid  ferves  as  Valves  to  hinder  any 
thing  from  falling  into  the  Windpipe. 

Thefe  Cartilages  are  mov’d  by  feveral  r  TTr 
Pair  of  Mufcles,  and  ferve  principally  to  e' 
name  and  modulate  the  Voice  in  all  Creatures,  and  art 
therefore  the  Inftruments  of  neighing  in  Horfes. 

The  Larynx  has  two  Pair  of  Glands  or  Kernels  belong¬ 
ing  to  it ;  one  Pair  is  placed  on  its  upper  Part,  and  at  the 
Sides  of  the  Uvula,  and  are  called  the  Ton-  crL 
fils ;  and  by  fome,  in  human  Bodies,  the  ihe  Tonfl  s* 
Almonds  of  the  Ears.  Thefe  feparate  a  great  deal  of 
the  Slaver  which  comes  from  a  Horfe’s  Mouth,  and  ferve 
to  moiften  not  only  the  Larynx ,  to  which  they  chiefly 
!_iong,  but  alfo  the  Gullet,  by  which  means  every  thin°r 
palies  down  it  the  more  eafily.  ° 

The  other  Pair  are  plac’d  at  the  lower  End  of  the 
Lfynx,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  Scutiform,  or  Shield-like 
Giade  ;  tnefe  in  Hories  are  very  large,  and  are  fwell’d 
when  a  Horfe  has  the  Glanders. 

The  Top  of  the  Gullet,  or  Pharynx,  The  Pharynx, 
which  is  fo  call'd  from  its  Office,  becaufe  it 
carries  and.  conveys  Food  from  the  Mouth  towards  the 
otomach ;  is  fomewhat  more  flefhy  than  the  reft  of  the 
Guriet,  being  alfo  feated  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Throat 

behind 
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behind  the  Larynx .  It  has  feveral  Mufcles  whereby  it 
a^tes,  but  thefe  {hall  be  alfo  treated  of  hereafter. 

TABLE  III.  Shewing  all  the  Parts  of  the  middle  Ca¬ 
vity,  or  Chert. 

/  1 

Fig.  i .  Reprefents  thofe  Parts  in  fiiu . 

A  A.  The  outward  Teguments  laid  back . 

B.  The  Breaft-bone ,  and  fome  part  of  the  Ribs  alfo  laid 
back ,  to  fihew  the  Parts  contained  in  the  jaid  Cavity . 

C.  The  great  Kernel  called  Thymus. 

E).  The  Heart . 

EE.  The  right  a?td  left  Lobes  of  the  Lungs. 

F.  The  Mediaftinum. 

G.  Part  of  the  Midriff. 

Fig .  2.  Shews  the  Vena  Cava ,  and  right' Ventricle  of  the 

Heart  diffedted. 

A.  The  Orifice  of  the  Coronary  Vein » 

B.  The  treble-pointed  Valves. 

CCC.  The  Fibres  which  faften  the  Ends  of  the  Valves  is 
the  Subfiance  of  the  Heart. 

DD.  The  Sides  of  the  Ventricle . 

Pig .  3-  Shews  the  left  Ventricle  alfo  opened  lengthways, 

to  {hew  its  Valves. 

A.  The  Pulmonary  Vein  coming  from  the  Lungs . 

BB.  The  Valves  called  Mitrales. 

Fig.  4.  Shews  the  Lungs  diverted  of  their  Parenchyma ,  or 

fiefliy  Subftaiice. 

A.  The  Larynx. 

B.  The  Windpipe. 

CCCC,  &c.  Its  various  Branches. 

DDDDD>  &c.  The  innumerable  little  Bladders  at  the 
Extremities  of  thefe  . ‘Branches; 
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CHAP.  IV. 

0/  the  upper  Cavity ,  ^  Head: 

§.  I.  0/  /Vr  proper  containing  Parts, 

A  S  the  Parts  already  defcrib’d  have  always  <rr  TT  * 
been  efteem’d  the  Seat  of  the  Vital  The  H™d° 
Faculty,  fo  the  Head  is  accounted  that  of  the  Animat  it 
being  the  Origin  from  whence  all  Senfations  are  deriv’d! 

The  proper  containing  Parts  of  the  Head 
are  reckon’d  to  be  thefe  live ;  namely,  the  f J  con~ 

Mufcles,  the  Pericranium ,  the  Periofteum ,  aimn&  Parts- 
the  Skulls  and  the  Meninges,  or  Membranes  contain’d  within 
it:  . Leaving  the  Mufcles  and  the  Skull  to  be  treated  of  in 
their  proper  Places,  I  fhall  begin  with  the  Pericranium . 

It  is  a  very  thin  Membrane  fpread  over  the  whole  Skull, 
adhering  every  where  to  the  Periofteum ,  excepting  where 
the  Temporal  Mufcles  come  between  them.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  llender  Fibres,  which  pafs  from  it  thro* 
the  Sutur re  or  Seams  of  the  Skull  to  the  Dura  Mater ,  or 
uttermoft  Membrane  of  the  Brain ;  which  Fibres  ferve  to 
Itay  that  Membrane  in  its  place,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  Brain 
from  being  hurt  by  the  hardnels  and  unevennefs  of  the  k 
Skull  in  violent  Concuffions  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head. 

The  *  P eriofteum ,  to  which  the  Pericranium  adheres, 
is  a  Subftance  of  the  fame  Nature  and  Ufe,  only  that  it 
is  fomewhat  thinner.  It  is  endued  with  an  exquiiite 
Senfe,  from  whence  fometimes  arifes  an '  exceflive  Pain 
when  the  Bones  are  wounded,  they  being  themfelves  alto¬ 
gether  infenlible. 

Thefe  two.  Membranes  have  Arteries  from  the  Caro- 
tids ,  and  Veins  from  the  external  Jugulars ,  and  are 
chiefly  of  ufe  to  cover  and  defend  the  Skull  from  out- 
ward  Injuries,  which  otherwife  would  be  expofed  and  laid 
bare  by  every  flight  Accident. 

Immediately  under  the  Skull  we  obferve  Dura  Mater, 
the  Dura  Mater ,  fo  call’d  from  its  Tex¬ 
ture,  which  is  very  firm ;  and  like  wife,  as  it  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  believ’d  to  give  Origin  to  moll  Membranes  through- 
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*  The  Periofteum  is  believed  by  ?nodern  Anatom /(is  to  be  only  an 
Expanfim  of  the  Teguments  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head \ 
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.out  the  Body.  It  is  the  uppermoft  Membrane  peculiar  to 

'the  Brain,  which  it  involves  and  covers  on  all  Parts,  and 
is  fo  well  fatten’ d  to  the  internal  Proceffes  of  the  Skul  1, 
that  it  cannot  eafily  be  removed  ;  and  befides  the  Com¬ 
munication  which  has  been  obferved  to  be  between  it  and 
the  Pericranium ,  it  is  tied  to  the  Membrane  underneath 
it,  to  wit,  the  Pia  Mater ,  and  to  the  Brain  itfelf  by  the 
Blood-veffels,  which  penetrate  the  Skull,  and  are  inferred 

in  it,  and  pafs  through  it.  _  . 

This  Membrane  is  double,  as  the  P ert- 
*7 he  Falx.  tonczum  and  Pleura ,  and  fends  forth  a 

Production,  which  in  Man  refembles  a  Sickle,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  the  Falx ,  it  being  broad  towards  the  hind- 
part  of  the  Head,  and  narrow  and  {harp  towards  the 
Nofe,  and  curved  at  Top.  Tho’  it  be  of  a  Shape  fome- 
what  different  in  a  Horfe,  yet  Anatomifts  have  given  it 
the  fame  Name.  This  divides  the  upper  Part,  or  Corti¬ 
cal  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  direCtly  in  the  Middle,  into  a 
rioht  and  left  Side.  Within  its  Duplicature  are  fevera! 
Cavities  calhd  the  Sinus’s  of  the  Dura  JVLatei  j  the  long- 
eft  of  which  runs  lengthways  from  before  to  the  Noll, 
where  it  is  divided  into  fome  Branches,  whereof  two  de- 
fcend  downwards  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Occiput ,  and  a 
third  to  the  Glandula  Pinealis.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be 
Cifterns  that  contain  the  fuperabounding  Blood,  which  is 
emptied  into  them  by  the  Aiteiies,  and  fuck  d  up  again  at 

leifure  by  the  Veins.  . 

The  Pia  Mater ,  which  immediately 
7he  Pia  Mater.  jnvojvcs  tjie  Brain,  and  adheres  to  it  in  all 

its  Convolutions  and  Folds,  is  a  very  thin  Membrane,  but 
of  exquiftte  Senfe;  for  which  Rea fon  feveral  Anatomifts 
have  been  of  Opinion,  that  all  the  Nerves  which  arife 
from  the  Head,  derive  their  Coats  fiom  it,  and  not  from 
the  Medullar  Part  itfelf.  It  is  furnifh’d  with  an  infinite 
Number  of  Arteries ,  which  fpring  from  the  Carotids  and 
Cervical  Arteries ,  and  Veins  from  the  Jugulars  ;  all  which 
are  very  fmail,  but  finely  interwoven  one  with  another. 

Thefe  two  Membranes  are  not  only  of 
Toe  hje  of  thefe  ^  tQ  cover  and  }nvo}ve  the  Brain,  in  order 

to  preferve  it,  and  to  keep  its  loofe  Sub¬ 
ftance  together,  but  alfo  to  fuftain  the  Veflels  that  enter 
into  it.  And  moreover,  they  are  further  ufeful,  as  they 
make  up  the  two  innermoft  Coats,  which  (heath  the  Pith 
of  the  Back, 
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§  II.  Of  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum,  with  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  and  Pith  of  the  Back, 

The  Brain  of  a  Horfe  is  much  lefs  in  The  Brain, 
Proportion  than  the  Brain  of  a  Man  ;  but  is 
compofed  of  a  Medullary  Subftance,  and  has  moft  or  all  the 
Fame  Parts  which  are  difcoverable  in  a  human  Head. 

It  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Cerebrum ,  Cere¬ 
bellum,  or  Brainlet,  and  the  Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  Cerebrum  contains  all  that  Subftance  which  lies 
uppermoft  in  the  Head,  and  which  is  divided  into  two 
Halves  by  the  Falx  above  deferibed  :  Its  Outlide  is  of  an 
alhy  Colour,  and  form’d  into  feveral  Convolutions  and 
Windings,  but  not  with  any  vifible  Regularity,  as  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum  ;  its  Infide  is  white,  and  therefore  call’d  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Callofum. 

The  Cerebellum  is  divided  from  the  Ce -  epjoe  Cerebel- 
rebru?n  by  a  Production  of  the  Pia  Mater ,  lam,  or  Brain - 
which  alio  affords  a  particular  Cover  to  all  let, 
its  Folds,  which  keeps  them  feparate  and 
apart  from  each  other.  This  is  made  up  of  four  Parts* 
whereof  two  are  lateral,  one  on  each  Side  ;  the  other  two 
are  in  the  Middle,  ftanding  before  and  behind  ;  they  are 
fomewhat  orbicular,  and  are  call’d  the  Procejfus  Vermi- 
eulares ,  from  the  Refemblance  they  bear  to  the  Worms  in 
rotten  Timber. 

The  Medulla  Oblongata  is  the  Begin-  m  a/t  u  u 
ning  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  ;  it  is  of  an  uni-  a 

form,  white,  and  compact  Subftance,  hard- 
er  than  the  Brain  or  Cerebellum .  It  arifes  from  fix  Roots, 
two  of  which  fpring  from  that  Part  of  the  Brain,  which  is 
call’d  the  Corpora  Striata  ;  the  other  four  arife  lower, 
and  more  backward,  from  thofe  Protuberances  which  are 
term’d  the  Nates  and  T'ejles.  It  is  round,  being  in  length 
about  two  Inches  within  the  Head,  before  it  paffes  out  at 
the  Noll,  whence  it  is  continued  along  the  Chine  down¬ 
wards  to  the  Fundament,  and  through  all  that  Paflage  is 
term’d  the  Spinal  Marrow  or  Pitch  of  the  Back.  This 
has,  befides  the  Pia  Mater  and  Dwa  Mater ,  another 
Membrane,  which  forms  its  outermoft  or  third  Coat,  and 
is  faid  to  arife  from  a  ftrong  Ligament  which  binds  toge¬ 
ther  the  fore-part  of  the  Rack-bones. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Brain,  it  will  not 
be  amifs  to  take  a  View  of  its  Parts  fomewhat  more  nar- 
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rowly,  that  the  Learner  may  be  the  more  fully  inftruded 
in  the  Knowledge  of  that,  which  in  all  Animal  Bodies  is 
fo  abfolutely  neceflary  and  eflential  to  Life  and  Motion. 
In  order  to  which,  I  fhall  follow  the  ufual  Method  of  Dif- 
fedion,  beginning  with  its  Underfide,  having  already  taken 
a  general  Survey  of  the  whole. 

The  firft  thing,  which  is  the  moll  obferv- 
able  on  that  Side,  is  the  Rete  Mirabile  fpread 
all  over  the  Bottom  of  the  Brain,  and  is  a 
curious  Net- work  of  Blood-velfels  form’d  out  of  the  fmall 
Twigs  which  fpring  from  the  largeft  Branches  of  the  Caro¬ 
tid  and  Cervical  Arteries,  having  palled  through  the  Skull 
by  proper  Holes  in  the  Bones  of  the  Temples.  Thefe  Vef- 
fels  are  the  more  adapted  and  fitted  to  the  Nourilhment  of 
the  Brain,  as  they  are  thus  interwoven  one  with  another,  by 
which  Means  the  Blood  takes  a  much  longer  Stay  than  if 
they  oblerv’d  a  more  ftreight  and  equal  Direction. 

r\  ri  la  The  Glandtila  pituitaria  is  the  next 
nimitaria  U  thing  observable :  Towards  the  Bottom  of 
1  ’  the  Brain  it  is  inclofed  within  the  Mem¬ 

branes,  and  feated  in  a  fmall  Cavity  in  the  Os  Cunieforme^ox 
Wedge-like  Bone,  appointed  by  Nature  for  that  Purpofe. 

(Ihe  In  fundi-  ^  ^as  a  ^on<^u^  cah’d  the  Infundibulum , 
buluni.  or  Funne^  which  conveys  the  Excrements  of 

the  Brain  into  it ;  and  for  that  Reafon  Ana¬ 
tomies  have  believed  there  was  a  Paflage  from  it  to  the 
Nofe :  But  later  Enquiries  have  difcover’d  two  fmall  Duds 
which  it  fends  off  to  the  Jugular  Veins ;  fo  that  fome 
are  of  Opinion,  it  is  again  mixed  with  the  Blood.  This 
Funnel,  or  Infundibulum ,  is  faid  to  take  its  Rife  from  the 
fore-part  of  die  third  Ventricle,  into  which  this  Moifture 
feems  to  be  firft  feparated,  and  is  only  convey’d  by  it  to 
the  Gland  above- mention’d,  where  it  probably  undergoes 
another  Degree  of  Refinement,  that  it  may  be  the  better 
adapted  to  the  Purpofes  of  Nature. 

Anatomifts  have,  it  feems,  been  very  much  puzzled  to 
find  proper  Refemblances  for  feveral  Parts  of  the  Brain,  hav- 
cghe  Nates  ing  diftinguilh’d  fome  of  them  by  the  Name 
and  Teftes.  °f  Nates ,  or  Buttocks ;  and  others  by  that  of 
T'efleS) or  Stones.  Thefe  come  next  under  our 
Confideration :  They  are  four  orbicular  or  round  Prominen¬ 
cies,  which  jet  out  from  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  or  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  ;  the  two  firft,  to  wit,  the  But¬ 
tocks,  being  the  largeft,  and  the  two  Stones,  which  are 
lefter,  being  only  Appendages  to  them.  The 
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The  Corpora  Striata,  fo  calPd  from  their 
being  ftreaked  or  chamfered, are  only  the  Ends  T-  CorPora 

of  the  two  Thighs,  which  proceed  from  the  btnata- 
Buttocks ;  by  thefe  the  Medulla  Oblongata  adheres  to  the 
Brain,  as  has  been  obferved  ;  and  by  the  Nates  and  Teftes  a- 
bove  defcribed,  it  adheres  to  the  Cerebellum  or  Brainiet. 

Between  the  Buttocks  is  placed  that  noted  cn  ^  i  t 
Gland,  call’d  the  Glandula  Pinealis ,  and  has  p-  ^  j- andu  a 
been  thought  by  fome  Philofophers  to  be  the  a  1S” 

Seat  of  the  Soul,  tho’  modern  Anatomirts  have  fo  far  de¬ 
graded  it,  as  to  make  it  only  the  Penis  or  Yard  of  the  Brain, 
both  on  Account  of  its  Situation,  and  probably  as  it  feems 
to  be  of  no  other  U fe  but  to  feparate  a  little  clear  Lytnpba 
from  the  Arterial  Blood* 

Between  the  Buttocks  and  near  this  little  o-l  a 
Gland,  there  is  a  fmall  Chink,to  which  fome  e  nUs’ 
have  given  the  Name  of  Anus ,  or  Arfe ;  others  have  call’d 
it  the  Vulva  \  whether  it  has  obtain’d  this  Appellation  in  de- 
rifion  of  the  other,  is  not  material. 

As  for  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain, which  by  Phe  Ventricles . 
fome  have  been  reckon’d  four,  by  fome  three, 
and  by  others  but  one ;  I  (hall  not  trouble  the  Reader  about 
the  Number,  but  only  take  Notice,  that  they  are  fituated 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Brain,  reaching  forwards  towards  the 
No  fe,  and  downwards  towards  its  Bottom,  in  Shape  of  a 
Half-moon.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  Ventricles  is,  according  to 
the  lateft  Enquiries  in  Anatomy,  to  ferve  as  a  Receptacle 
for  that  Portion  of  the  Serum  which  is  feparated  from  the 
glandulous  Skin  that  inverts  them,  and  from  the  Glandula 
pituitaria ,  and  is  thought  to  be  again  imbibed  by  the  Veins, 
and  by  them  conduced  afrefh  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood.  They 
are  likewife  thought  of  Ufe  to  give  a  free  Paflstge  to  the 
Blood  in  thofe  Channels  call’d  the  Plexus  Choroides ,  that  run 
along  their  Sides,  which  probably  might  be  too  much  com- 
prefs’d  by  the  great  Weight  of  the  Brain,  had  not  Natuie 
fpund  out  that  free  and  eafy  Situation  for  them. 

Hefidqs  thofe  Parts  already  defcribed,  an  r  . 
there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Brain  the  For -  Formx‘ 

nixy  the  Septum  Lucidum,  and  the  Corpus  Callofum . 

We  have  af^ady  taken  Notice  of  the  Corpus  Callofum , 
^kigdhednp'|j:  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  which  is  dirtin- 
^u idl’d  from  the  cortical  Part  that  involves  it  by  its  White- 
The  Septum  Lucidum  is  only  that  Partition  which 
Ventricles  ■,  and  the  Fornix  is  a  kind  of  Vault 

D  3  or 
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or  Arch  which  rifes  between  the  Brain  and  the  Medulla  Ob - 
longata ,  and  ferves  to  bear  up  the  upper  Part  of  the  Brain, 
that  it  may  not  prefs  too  hard  upon  the  fubjacent  Parts. 

,  ,  Now  as  to  its  Adion  and  Ufe,  it  is  very 
gfe  of  t  e  certajn?  tke  grain?  according  to  the  Philo- 
rain%  fophers  Terms,  is  the  chief  Seat  of  the  Ani¬ 

mal  Faculty ,  as  the  Heart  is  the  Fountain  of  the  Vital. 
The  Animal  Spirits  being  prepared  out  of  its  ‘Parenchyma, 
or  marrowy  Subftance,  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the 
Nerves,  which  communicate  Senfe  and  Motion  to  all  Parts 
of  the  Body. 

.  Thefe  Spirits  are  firft  of  all  form’d  out  of 

Spirits  *****  the  ^lta^  or  other  Words,  out  of  the^fr- 

1  '  terial  Blood ,  which  is  conftantly  fent  by  the 

Heart  to  the  Brain,  where  there  are  innumerable  Twigs  dif- 
perfed,  not  only  through  its  Cortical ,  or  greyifh  Subftance, 
but  alio  through  its  white  and  Medullary  Subftance ;  fome 
of  w7hich  Twigs  fpring  from  the  Plexus  Choroides  and 
Pete  Mirabile  above  defcribed,  and  others  from  the  Ca¬ 
rotids  themfelves  immediately.  The  fuperfluous  Serum 
is  feparated  by  the  Glands ;  and  that  Portion  of  the  Blood, 
which  is  not  changed  to  Animal  Spirits,  is  taken  up  by  the 
Veins,  and  returned  back  again  from  whence  it  came.  As 
foon  as  thefe  Spirits  are  elaborated,  or  rather,  as  foon  as 
the  B1  'od  has  undergone  fo  many  different  Mortifications 
and  Changes  in  the  Capillary  or  Hair-like  Veffels  of  the 
Brain,  as  to  render  its  Particles  fine  enough  to  pafs  through 
the  inner  Medullar  Subftance,  they  then  enter  thofe  Fibres 
which  compofe  it,  and  feem  to  be  no  other  than  a  large 
Bundle  of  Tuhuli  cr  little  Pipes,  which  (if  the  Comparifon 
may  be  ufed)  lomewhat  obferve  the  fame  Qeconomy  with 
thofe  of  the  Kidnies,  which  pafs  from  the  external  glandu¬ 
lar  Parts  to  the  Carunculcs  Papillares.  Thefe  little  Particles, 
or  rather  Spirits,  are  conveyed  by  the  aforefaid  Tiibuli  to  the 
upper  Proceffes  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  to  wit,  the  Cor¬ 
pora  Striata ,  Nates ,  and  Teftes ,  &c.  and  are  there  emptied 
into  the  Nerves,  whofe  inner  Subftance  is  white  and  fibrous, 
like  the  Medulla  from  whence  they  fpring. 

Their  US  After  this  fhort  Account  of  the  Formation 

of  the  animal  Spirits,  the  next  Thing  that 
occurs,  is  in  what  Manner  they  become  the  Inftruments  of 
Senle  and  Motion.  In  order  to  give  the  Reader  a  general 
Idea  pf  this,  which  is  as  much  as  can  be  done  in  fo  final]  a 
Treatife,  it  will  be  necefiary  in  the  firft  Place  to  confider  the 

Subftance 
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Subftance  of  a  Nerve,  which  is  very  folid  and  compact, 
proceeding  by  a  Sort  of  Gradation  from  that  of  the  Brain ; 
for  as  the  Corpus  Callofum ,  or  inner  Subftance  of  the  Brain, 
is  more  firm  than  the  Cortical  Part,  fo  a  Nerve  is  even  at  its 
Origin  fome  Degrees  beyond  that  in  Solidity  ;  by* which 
Means  it  is  the  more  adapted  to  its  peculiar  Fun&ions.  But 
befides  the  Solidity  and  Compadtnefs  of  the  Nerves,  their 
Tenfenefs  is  alfo  a  great  Means  of  their  Acftion  ;  for  as  the 
Blood-veffels,  which  have  no  other  Senfe  but  what  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  them,  and  as  their  Office  is  only  to  carry  vital 
Spirits  for  the  common  Nourifhment  of  the  Body  ;  as  thefe 
are  therefore  branched  off  in  many  Circumvolutions  and 
Turnings,  and  are  form’d  irregularly  in  fuch  Meanders  as 
we  obferve  in  Brooks  and  Rivulets  \  And  as  fome  Branches 
are  fent  upwards,  and  others  downwards,  as  is  neceflary,  in 
order  to  their  feveral  Functions ;  fo  the  Nerves,  on  the  other 
band,  as  they  take  their  Origin  from  the  Head  and  Spine, 
are  detach’d  from  thence  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body  in  fuch 
manner,  as  they  may  be  every  where  braced  as  ftreight  as 
the  Strings  or  Cords  of  an  Inftrument ;  by  which  Means 
they  have  a  free  and  uninterrupted  Undulation,  and  as  in 
ail  their  Branchings,  they  are  little  or  no  ways  contorted, 
but  for  the  moft  Part  form  compleat  and  perfect  Angles, 
the  faid  Undulation  is  communicated  as  entirely  to  their 
Origin,  as  if  their  Courfe  was  diredtly  ftreight  from  it. 

And  therefore  as  the  Nerves  are  of  a  very  compad  and 
folid  Form,  and  can  be  braced  and  extended  in  fuch  Man¬ 
ner  as  has  been  obferved,  and  confequently  endued  with 
Elafticity,  they  muft  eafily  and  fuddenly  communicate 
all  Senlations  to  the  Imagination,  there  being  no  Part  of 
the  Body  which  does  not  participate  of  fome  little  Fibrill# 
or  Threads  detached  from  them  ;  or,  according  to  fome, 
there  being  no  Part  of  the  Body,  which  is  not  more  or  lefs 
adapted  to  receive  the  nervous  Juice ;  by  which  Means  a 
clofe  and  intimate  Correfpondence  is  kept  up  with  the 
Nerves;  fo  that  whenever  an  animal  Body  is  touched  on 
any  Part,  it  is  prefently  fenfible  of  that  Touch,  by  virtue 
of  the  Communication  which  they  keep  between  the  Head 
and  all  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Now  as  to  Motion,  to  which  the  Nerves  are  equally 
fubfervient,  that  (I  think)  is  termed  Voluntary  in  a  Mart, 
and  Spontaneous  in  a  brute  Creature,  as  the  one  is  faid  to 
a&  by  the  Determination  of  the  Will,  and  the  other  by  In- 
Jlinft  5  but  this  is  not  material,  fince  both  are  faid  to  be  pro- 
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duced  by  the  Determination  of  the  Animal  Spirits;  for 
when  any  Creature  goes  to  move,  the  Spirits  are  thought 
to  be  detached  in  a  more  than  ordinary  Quantity  into 
thofe  Parts  which  are  to  be  put  in  motion.  And  as  the 
Arterial  Blood  always  accompanies  the  Spirits,  and  is 
equally  determined  with  them,  the  Mufcles  are  thereby 
fill’d  or  emptied,  according  as  the  Will  or  Inftinct  directs, 
as  we  fhall  fee  more  fully  hereafter. 

But  before  I  leave  this  Subject,  it  may  perhaps  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  I  fhould  give  feme  Account  of  the  Nature  of  thofe 
Spirits  which  are  faid  to  flow  in  the  Nerves,  and  are  rec¬ 
kon’d  the  principal  Caufe  of  ACtion  in  them.  To  fatisfy 
thofe  who  have  a  Curiofity  that  way,  X  {hall  only  in  brief 
take  Notice,  that  thefe  are  thought  by  fome  to  be  of  a  vifeous 
and  clammy  Nature,  though  compofed  of  very  keen  Parti¬ 
cles  :  And  this  fort  of  Compolition  they  think  is  agreeable 
to  that  Elafticity  and  Springinefs,  which  is  obfervable  in  the 
Nerves.  Others  have  denied  any  fuch  thing  as  a  Juice  to 
be  in  the  Nerves ;  becaufe  when  a  Nerve  is  cut  afunder, 
there  is  no  vjfible  Bore  or  Cavity  in  it ;  neither  are  there 
any  Poruli  or  little  Interftices  perceiveable  in  it.  But  it  is 
very  certain,  according  to  the  common  and  unaltefable 
Laws  of  Nature,  whereby  all  Bodies  are  made  up  of  Parts, 
and  thefe  alfo  made  up  of  other  Parts,  they  muft  therefore 
have  Interftices ,  though  they  be  imperceptible ;  and  that 
Juice  which  flows  in  them,  whether  between  thofe  inter¬ 
ftices  only,  or  any  other  way,  tho’  it  be  alfo  imperceptible, 
yet  it  is  that  which  we  not  improperly  denominate  the 
Animal  Spirits .  Though  we  can  fay  but  very  little  more 
than  this,  that  it  is  the  molt  fubtle  of  all  the  Juices  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  an  Animal  Body,  and  therefore  the 
belt  fujted  to  the  Services  for  which  it  is  appointed. 

§.  III.  Of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Nerves . 

Befides  the  Nerves,  which  arife  from  the  Vertebra  of 
the  Neck,  Back,  and  Loins,  there  are  nine  Pair  which  take 
their  Origin  immediately  within  the  Skull. 

Phe  fir  ft  Pair  The  are  thoi"e  which  g°  t0  the  Nofe, 

of  Nerves.  are  therefore  called  the  Olfafitory  Nerves, 

and  by  fome  the  Mamillary  Procejfes ,  he- 
caufe  they  are  round  at  their  end  like  a  Pap :  They  rife 
from  the  Shanks  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  betwixt  the 
Corpora  Striata  and  the  Chambers  of  the  Optic  Nerves , 

from 
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from  thence  running  along  the  Bottom  of  the  Brain ;  after 
increafing  and  growing  broader,  they  are  divided  into  a 
great  many  T wigs,  which  receive  outer  Coats  from  the 
Dura  Mater ,  having  only  before  a  fingle  Integument  from 
the  Pia  Mater .  Many  of  thefe  Twigs  pals  through  the 
Holes  of  the  Sieve-like  Bone  to  the  Note,  where  they  help 
.to  compofe  the  Organs  of  Smelling. 

The  fecond  Pair  are  the  Optic,  or  feeing  The  fecund  Pair . 
Nerves ;  thefe  rife  a  little  behind  the  former, 
out  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  :  At  their  Rife  they  are 
fomewhat  foft,  being  cover’d  only  with  the  Pia  Mater ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  reach  the  Dura  Mater ,  they  become 
cloathed  by  it,  as  the  Olfaftory  Nerves  above  defcribed. 
This  outermoft  Coat  conftitutes  the  Sclerotica ,  or  horny 
Tegument  of  the  Eye ;  and  from  the  Pia  Mater  proceeds 
the  next  Coat  of  the  Eye  call’d  the  Uvea,  from  its  Re- 
femblance  to  a  Grape  in  Colour  :  And  laftly,  the  mar¬ 
rowy  Subftance  forms  the  Retina ,  or  Net- like,  which  by 
foijie  is  call’d  its  third  Coat. 

The  third  Pair  are  call’d  the  Eye-  The  third  Pair, 
movers  :  Thefe  arife  from  the  Bottom  of 
the  Medulla  Oblongata:  At  the  Rife  they  are  united,  which 
is  the  Reafon  why  fome  believe,  when  one  Eye  is  carried 
-towards  any  Objed,  the  other  is  alfo  direded  towards  the 
fame.  As  the  Optic  Nerves  pafs  thro’  the  firft  Hole  of 
the  Wedge-like  Bone,  thefe  pafs  through  the  fecond,  until 
they  come  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Eye,  where  they  are  dif- 
perfed y  by  their  aduating  the  Mufcles,  the  feyeral  Motions 
of  the  Eye  are  performed. 

The  fourth,  or  Pathetifk  Pair :  Thefe  The  four  thP  air. 
take  their  Rife  different  from  all  the  reft, 
viz.  from  the  Top  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  behind  the 
JShates  and  Tejles ,  and  paffifig  along  the  Side  of  the  Medulla, 
are  afterwards  hid  in  the  Dura  Mater ,  until  they  reach  the 
Hole  thro’  which  the  laft  Pair  do  pals,  which  they  accom¬ 
pany,  until  they  are  inferred  in  the  Trochlear  Mufcles  of  the 
Eyes ;  thefe  are  call’d  by  Dr.  Willis  the  Pathetick  Nerves, 
which  move  the  Eyes  in  all  Paflions  and  Affections. 

The  fifth  Pair  take  their  Beginning  in  a  cr,  rr-Lr>  - 
Horfe  a  little  below  the  former,  tbo’  in  a  hu-  "  'e ^  air' 
man  Subjed  they  feem  to  arife  from  the  Cerebellum.  Thefe 
are  made  up  of  a  Bundle  of  Fibres  gather’d  together,  fo 
that  they  look  to  be  a  Number  of  Nerves  fpringing;  from 
one  common  Origin,  which  fend  out  Branches  into  all  Parts 
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of  the  Head,  viz.  to  the  Eyes,  the  Palate  of  the  Mouth,  the 
Nofe,  but  chiefly  to  the  lower  Jaw.  TheTemporal  Mufcles, 
and  Mufcles  of  the  Face,  and  fome  Branches  which  go 
downwards,  inoculating  with  the  flxth  Pair,  conftitute  the 
Root  or  the  firftT runk  of  the  Inter coftal  Pair .  It  is  owing 
to  the  feveral  Branches  and  Inoculations  of  the  Nerves 
following,  that  there  is  fo  great  a  Sympathy  and  Confent 
among  all  thofe  Parts  where  they  take  their  Progrefs. 
cr*  r  ,LP  •  The  flxth  Pair  inoculate  with  the  fifth, 
ejix  s  air .  they  have  pafled  Angle  through  the 

fame  Hole  of  the  Skull,  and  been  hid  fome  time  under  the 
Dura  Mater ;  after  which  they  fend  back  fome  Branches, 
which  conftitute  the  Beginning  of  the  Inter cejial  Nerves. 
Each  of  thefe  are  divided,  near  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  into 
two,  one  being  fpent  on  that  Mufcle  of  the  Eye  which 
draws  it  outwards ;  the  other  on  that  which  is  only  proper 
to  Brutes,  called  the  feventh  Mufcle . 
a-*  r  r  The  feventh  Pair  are  the  Auditory  Nerves, 
Pair™71  Thefe  in  a  human  Head  take  their  Rife  from 
under  the  Annular  Proceffes  of  the  Cerebel- 
lum ,  but  in  a  Horfe  from  the  Sides  of  the  oblong  Marrow. 
They  have  two  Proceffes,  one  of  which  is  fomewhat  foft, 
and  is  carried  thro’  the  Hole  of  the  Os  petrofum  into  the 
Cells  of  the  Ears,  which  it  cloaths  with  a  very  fine  Mem¬ 
brane,  and  by  which  the  Sounds  are  conveyed  into  the 
common  Senfory  ;  the  other  is  faid  to  conduce  chiefly  to 
Motion,  fending  forth  feveral  Slips  to  the  Tongue,  Lips, 
Mouth,  and  Nofe,  actuating  the  outer  Organs  of  the 
Voice ;  others  taking  their  Courfe  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Forehead,  and  Eyelids,  and  fome  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Ears, 
affifting  a  Horfe  in  moving  his  Eyes  and  Ears,  upon  hearing 
or  feeing  any  thing  that  is  aftonifhing  to  him. 

*Ihe  Eighth  The  Pa*r  *s  genera%  termed  the 

pa>r  Par  vagum ,  or  wandring  Pair,  becaufe  they 

inoculate  and  keep  up  a  Communication 
with  the  Branches  of  many  other  Nerves,  and  are  diftri- 
buted,  not  only  to  the  Head,  but  alfo  into  many  other  Parts 
of  the  Body,  particularly  to  the  Heart,  the  Lungs,  and  Sto¬ 
mach,  as  alfo  to  all  the  Vifcera  in  the  lower  Belly. 
m  ■  7  ■  The  laft  Pair,  reckon'd  by  Dr.  Willis  the 

The  nmh  Pair-  ninth  and  laft,  which  arife  out  of  the  Skull, 
but  by  fome,  to  be  only  Branches  of  the  fifth  and  flxth 
Pair,  becaufe  they  take  their  Origin  from  fome  of  their 
recurring  Branches.  This  Pair  has  alfo  feveral  Inoculations, 

and 
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and  are  form’d  with  other  Branches  in  feveral  Plexus’s ,  as 
thofe  laft  defcribed,  but  not  fo  numerous.  They  take  their 
Courfe  chiefly  to  the  Mefentery  and  Loins  ^  ending  towards 
the  Fundament  in  feveral  fmall  T wigs. 

Having  defcribed  the  Nerves  which  take  The  Nerves 
their  Origin  within  the  Skull,  we  proceed  in  which  arije 
the  next  Place  to  thofe  which  derive  their  without  the 
Beginning  from  between  the  Joinings  of  the  Shull. 

Neck,  Back,  and  Loins,  which  fhall,  in  a 
Manner,  be  but  juft  named  ;  they  being  in  Number  thirty- 
feven,  whereof  feven  arife  from  the  Neck,  feventeen  from 
the  Back,  and  thirteen  from  the  Loins  and  Os  Sacrum . 

Thofe  of  the  Neck  are  all  of  them  difperfed,  partly  on 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Face,  partly  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Neck 
itfelf,  and  partly  on  thofe  of  the  Shoulders  and  Fore-legs; 
only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  Twig  from  each  Nerve 
of  the  fifth  Pair,  being  joined  with  the  like  T  wigs  of  the 
fourth  and  fixth,  compofe  that  remarkable  Nerve,  which 
goes  to  the  Midriff,  call’d  the  Nervus  Phrenicus. 

The  firft  two  Pair,  which  arife  from  between  the  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Back,  communicate  with  the  lowermoft  of  the 
Neck,  fending  forth  fome  T wigs  to  the  Neck  and  Shoul¬ 
ders  :  The  fecond,  as  alfo  all  that  follow,  fend  each  of  them 
a  Twig  to  the  Intercofal  Nerve,  or  Nerve  of  the  ninth 
Pair,  their  other  Branches  being  chiefly  fpent  on  the  Inter - 
eoftal  Mufcles,  and  Mufcles  of  the  Back  ;  with  lome  fmall 
Slips  towards  thofe  of  the  lower  Belly. 

As  thefe  are  chiefly  difperfed  among  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Back,  and  the  Intercojlal ,  and  the  Mufcles  of  the  lower 
Belly,  fo  thofe  of  the  Loins,  and  thofe  alfo  which  fpring 
from  the  Os  Sacrum ,  are  difperfed  into  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Loins,  Hips,  and  hinder  Legs,  only  that  the  anterior ,  or  fore¬ 
branches  of  the  firft  Pair  of  the  Loins,  are  fpent  on  the  flefhy 
Part  of  the  Midriff  and  the  Mufcle  Pjoas^  and  the  pofferior 
Branches  on  the  Mufcle  call’d  the  Longiffimus  IDorfe. 

The  Yard  of  a  Horfe,  and  the  Womb  of  a  Mare,  are  alfo 
furnifhed  from  the  anterior  Branches  of  the  Loins,  and  the 
Stones  from  the  anterior  Branches  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  fent 
off  to  them  from  the  fore-part  of  the  Thigh. 


§  IV.  Of  the  Eyes ,  and  their  feveral  Parts. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Eyes  are  the  Organs 
or  Inftruments  of  Seeing  the  Ideas  of  all  outward  e 
Objects  being  conveyed  by  them  to  the  common  Senfory. 

They 
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They  are  of  a  convex,  globular  Figure,  inclofed  within 
their  proper  Lids ;  which  is  an  Orbit  or  Sdcket  made  for 
that  Purpofe  out  of  the  Bone. 

The  Eyelids.  The  Eyelids>  which  I  fhall  firft  take 

Notice,  ferve  as  a  Safeguard  to  preferve  them 
from  Dull,  and  other  external  Injuries.  They  are  com- 
pofed  of  the  Skin,  flefhy  Pannicle,  and  Mufcles  which  are 
all  wrought  into  an  exquifite  Finenefs :  The  inner  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  very  fmooth,  that  the  Eye  may  move  the 
more  eafily  under  it,  is  a  Produ&ion  of  the  Pericraneum  ; 
the  Extremities  or  Edges  are  hard  and  griftly,  partly  to 
help  their  ACtion,  and  partly  that  they  may  meet  clofe  to¬ 
gether.  As  to  the  Fat  which  lies  among  the  Mufcles,  it  is 
of  the  fame  Ufe  as  in  moft  other  Parts,  to  keep  the  Eye 
moilt,  and  eafy  in  its  Motion. 

The  Humours  and  The  Eye  itfelf  is  compofed  of  three  Hu- 
% 'unifies  of  the  Eye.  mours ,  and  four  Tunicles . 

‘Ehe  Adnata.  The  firft  of  its  Tunicles  is  call’d  Adnata ; 

it  arifes  from  the  Pericranium ,  and  is  fpread 
all  over  the  White  of  the  Eye  ;  by  which  Means  it  keeps 
it  firm  in  its  Orbit  or  Socket :  It  is  of  exquifite  Senfe,  and 
is  very  full  of  Blood- veflels,  which  are  perceivable  at  all 
times,  but  efpecially  when  the  Eye  is  any  ways  hurt. 

The  Sclerotica.  The  x?ext>  which  is  the  of  its  proper 
Coats,  is  called  the  Sclerotica ,  from  its 
Hardnefs:  It  arifes  from  the  Dura  Mater ,  being  opaque  on 
its  hind-part,  but  clear  and  tranfparent,  like  Horn,  on  its 
fore-part ;  from  whence  it  obtains  another  Name,  and  is 
call’d  the  Cornea. 

The  Choroides.  The  third,  call’d  Choroides ,  from  its  Re- 

femblance  to  the  Chorion ,  which  inwraps 
the  Foetus  in  the  Womb.  This  arifes  from  the  Pia  Mater  ^ 
ss  it  alfo  forms  the  innermoft  Coat  of  the  Optick  Nerve. 
It  is  black  on  its  Infide,  and  open  on  its  fore-part  the  whole 
Breadth  of  the  Pupilla.  The  fore-part  of  this  Coat  is 
alfo  diftinguifh’d  from  its  back-part  by  the  Name  of  XJveay 
from  its  refembling  the  Colour  of  a  Grape.  To  this 
belongs  the  Ligamentum  Ciliare ,  becaufe  it  confifts  offen¬ 
der  Filaments,  like  the  Hair  of  the  Eye-lids.  The  Ufe  of 
thefe  Filaments  is  to  wdden  and  conftringe  the  Cryftalline 
Humour,  by  contracting  or  opening  the  Perforation  of 

the  Uvea.  .  , 

£  • 

The  Retina,,  The  innermoft  or  fourth  Tunicle\ is  an  E^r 

panfion  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Optick  Neryp, 

and 
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and  is  call’d  the  Retina ,  becaufe  it  encompalTeth  the  glafly 
Humour,  like  a  Net.  By  a  Combination  of  the  Rays  of 
Light  on  the  fine  Filament  of  this  Coat,  and  the  Refledlion 
which  is  caufed  by  the  Opaquenefs  of  the  Sclerotica ,  and  the 
Blacknefs  of  the  Infide  of  the  Uvea,  all  external  Images 
are  convey’d  diftindt  to  the  Imagination  ;  whereas  if  the 
Rays  were  not  thus  colledted  on  the  Retina ,  there  would 
be  no  fuch  Thing  as  diftindf  Vifion. 

The  Humours  of  the  Eye,  which  come  next  to  be  con- 
fider’d,  are  in  Number  three. 

The  outermoft  is  call’d  the  aqueous ,  or  The  aqueous 
watery  Humour,  being  thin  and  fluid,  like  Humour. 
Water ;  it  fills  up  the  Space  between  the  Cornea  and  Cry* 
ffcalline  Humour  in  the  forepart  of  the  Eye. 

The  Cryjlalline  is  the  next,  fo  call’d  The  CryftaF 
from  its  Brightnefs,  being  clear  and  tranfpa-  line  Humour . 
rent,  like  Cryftal ;  it  is  inclofed  in  the  vitreous  or  glafly 
Humour ;  it  is  look’d  upon  to  be  the  chief  Inftrument 
whereby  the  Rays  of  Light  are  colledted  upon  the  filamen¬ 
tous  Expanfion  of  the  Retina . 

The  laft  is  call’d  the  GlaJJy  Humour :  It  The  vitreous 
is  not  fo  folid  as  the  Cryftalline,  but  exceeds  Humour. 
both  it  and  the  watery  Humour  in  Quantity ;  it  is  partly 
convex,  excepting  that  Cavity  where  it  receives  and  fur- 
rounds  the  Cryftalline.  It  is  not  fo  bright  as  the  Cryftal¬ 
line,  but  yet  tranfparent,  that  the  vifible  Species,  received 
into  the  Cryftalline  Humour,  might  not  be  refledfed  on 
before  they  reach  the  Retina %  but  fhould  be  tranfmitted  to 
it  pure  and  unmix’d. 

§  V.  Of  the  Ears . 

The  Ear  is  divided  into  the  External  and  en  v 
Internal ;  the  External  is  that  Part  which  a 
Horfe  moves  backward  and  forward  at  Pleafure,  and  is  fa 
well  known,  that  there  needs  but  little  to  be  faid  about  it. 
Its  Ufe  is  partly  for  Ornament,  and  partly  to  gather  all 
Sounds,  and  tranfmit  them  to  the  Internal. 

The  Internal  Ear  confifts  of  feveral  Parts,  Its  Parts. 
which  are  very  curious,  and  are  feated  in, 
the  Cavity  of  the  Os  Petrofujn. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  Drum ,  with  its  n 

Cord  and  Mufcles.  The  Drum  is  a  very  thin  'e  1um' 
and  tranfparent  Membrane,  being  an  Expanfion  of  the  foft- 
cr  Procefs  of  the  Auditory  Nerve ;  it  is  very  dry,  that  it 

may 
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may  the  better  contribute  to  Hearing ;  and  ftrong,  that  it 
may  the  better  endure  loud  Sounds,  or  any  other  external 
Injuries ;  for  if  once  this  be  broke,  or  any  way  relax’d,  a 
Deafnefs  mull  unavoidably  enfue. 

try  r  i  Within  this  Membrane  there  is  a  Cavity 

*with  the /mail  ca^’d  the  Concha ,  wherein  are  four  little 
Bones  contained  Bones,  which  are  bound  together  by  a  fmall 
in  it.  Ligament  proceeding  from  the  Cord  of  the 

Drum :  The  firft  is  call’d  the  Hammer , 
which  lies  upon  the  fecond,  call’d  the  Anvil .  The  third 
is  named  the  Stapes ,  or  Stirrop  ;  but  in  a  Horfe  it  is  tri¬ 
angular,  like  the  Greek  Letter  A.  Upon  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Stirrop,  the  longeft  Foot  of  the  Anvil  Hands.  The 
fourth  is  call’d  Orbicular  ;  it  is  of  a  round  Shape,  and  tied 
with  a  flender  Ligament  to  the  Side  of  the  Stirrop,  where 
it  is  faften’d  to  the  Anvil. 

Tneir  life  Thefe  Bones  are  a  Defence  to  the  Drum, 

ri  1  °  and  preferve  it  from  being  torn,  or  beat 

inwards  by  the  violent  Vibrations  of  the  outward  Air  in 
loud  Sounds,  and  are  thus  aflifting  to  the  Senfe  of  Hear¬ 
ing  :  When  the  external  Air  beats  upon  the  Drum,  it  is 
driven  again#  the  Hammer,  which  ftrikes  upon  the  Anvil, 
as  the  Anvil  beats  again#  the  Stirrop  ;  and  as  this  Force  is 
more  or  lefs  exerted,  fo  the  Stirrop  opens  the  oval  Win¬ 
dow  more  or  lefs,  and  proportionabiy  the  Sound  appears 
louder  or  lower. 

cj-i  c  ,  The  Cavities  within  the  Os  petrofum  are 

in  Number  three  :  The  firft,  wherein  thefe 
four  little  Bones  are  fituated,  is  call’d  the  Concha ,  from  its 
refembling  the  Shell  of  a  Tabor.  When  the  Membrane  is 
#ruck  upon  by  any  outward  Sound,  the  Echo  is  made  in 
this  Cavity,  as  in  a  common  Drum. 

There  are  in  this  Cavity  divers  Inftruments,  whereof 
fome  are  for  Pulfation,  as  the  four  little  Bones  above-men- 
tion’d  ;  fome  are  for  conducing  the  Air  into  the  other  Ca¬ 
vities,  fuch  are  the  two  fmall  Perforations,  call’d  the  Win¬ 
dows  ;  and  a  third  Sort  are  thofe  by  which  the  pituitous 
Matter,  collected  within  this  Cavity,  is  difcharged  towards 
the  Palate  andNofe. 

The  fir#  of  thefe  two  Perforations,  being 
The  oval  Win-  tpie  Uppermoft  ancj  large#,  is  from  its  Figure 

nam’d  the  Oval  Window ,  which  is  kept  fhut 
next  the  Concha ,  by  the  Bafts  of  the  Stirrop,  as  often  as 
the  Sound  ceafes.  The  other,  which  is  round,  is  always 

open* 


i 
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open,  having  no  Covering,  and  is  divided  by  the  Os  j qua - 
mofum  into  two  Pipes ;  one  of  which  tends  to  the  Cochlea^ 
the  other  into  the  Labyrinth . 

The  Labyrinth ,  which  is  the  fecond  Ca-  cn,  T  ?  . 
vity,  by  its  feverai  I  urnmgs  and  Wind-  J 

ings,  which  are  fomewhat  circular,  modulates  the  Sounds 
in  fuch  Manner  as  they  may  be  leifurely  communicated  to 
the  Auditory  Nerve,  which  is  difperfed  thro’  the  Mem¬ 
brane  that  invelts  this  Cavity.  There  is,  belides  the  two 
Windows  which  open  into  this  Cavity,  one  Perforation 
which  opens  out  of  it  into  the  inner  Cavity  call’d  the  Co - 
chlea ,  into  which  the  Air  partes,  after  it  has  been  agita¬ 
ted  in  this  Cavity  and  the  Concha.  Belides  thefe,  there  are 
four  other  fmall  Holes  for  the  Ingrefs  of  the  nervous  Fibres 
that  are  inferted  on  the  Membrane,  which  cloaths  it. 

The  Cochlea ,  which  is  the  third  and  in-  n  p  M  „ 
nermoft  Cavity,  is  fo  call’d  from  the  Refem-  e  e 
blance  it  hath  to  a  Snail’s  Shell,  efpecially  in  its  fpiral 
Windings ;  it  is  far  lefs  than  either  of  the  former,  but  in¬ 
verted,  as  the  others  are,  with  a  thin  Membrane,  into  which 
alfo  the  flender  Fibres  of  the  Auditory  Nerve  do  enter. 
This  Cavity  is  fill’d  with  the  internal  inbred  Air,  as  well  as 
the  former,  by  which  the  Echo  is  made  to  the  Impulfe  of 
the  internal  Air  upon  the  Tympanum  :  And  the  Auditory 
Nerve  being  expanded  upon  the  Membrane,  which  lines  all 
thofe  Cavities,  it  is  fuddenly  arte&ed  therewith,  whereby  ir 
comes  to  be  communicated  to  the  Original  of  the  Nerves* 
where  all  Sounds  are  dirtinguilh’d. 

§  VI.  Of  the  Nofe  and  Month . 

As  the  Ear  is  made  up  of  Parts,  whereof  The  Nofe , 
fome  are  External,  and  fome  Internal ;  fo 
the  Nofe  is  alfo  compofed  of  the  like  Parts, 

The  external  Parts  of  the  Nofe  are  made  up  of  Skin, 
Mufcles,  Bones,  Cartilages,  and  Veflels  of  all  Sorts. 

The  Skin  is  extremely  thin,  and  without  r  „ 

Fat,  and  adheres  fo  fart  to  theIVlufcles  and  s  '  ’ 

griftly  Part,  that  it  can  hardly  be  feparated  from  them. 

The  Bones,  which  make  up  its  Cavities,  are  fome  of 
them  common  to  it  and  the  Forehead,  and  fome  of  them 
proper  to  the  Nofe  only.  The  Griftles  are  in  Number  five, 
which  fhall  be  treated  of  hereafter  with  the  Bones. 
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Its  Vejfels. 


The  Veflels  of  the  Nofe  are  Veins  from 
the  Jugulars,  Arteries  from  the  Carotids., 
and  Nerves  from  the  third  Pair,  befides  the  Olfactory 
Nerves  which  are  proper  to  it. 

It  is  lin’d  on  its  inlide  with  a  fine  Membrane,  which 
taketh  its  Rife  from  the  Dura  Mater .  There  are  on  the 
back-fide  of  this  Membrane  abundance  of  little  Kernels* 
which  feparate  a  great  part  of  the  Moifture  which  comes 
from  the  Nofe.  It  has  alfo  another  Membrane,  call’d  its 
Mufcular  Membrane ,  which  is  faid  to  contract  and  draw 
together  the  NoftriJs. 

ctl  c  4  On  the  uPPer  part  of  the  Nofe  is  feated 

briforme  the  Os  Cribriforme ,  or  Sieve- like  Bone, 

which  is  perforated  in  many  places,  that  the 
fmall  Twigs,  which  fpring  from  the  Mamillary  Proceflesy 
may  have  a  free  Pallage  thro’  it  into  the  infide  of  the 
Nofe,  ferving  there  to  be  the  immediate  Organs  of  Smelling.* 
As  the  Ear  is  form’d  in  fuch  manner  as  to  collect  and  ga¬ 
ther  together  all  Sounds  into  its  Cavity,  fo  the  Nofe  is  like- 
wife  adapted  to  gather  into  it  all  Smells ;  which  Senfation 
is  perform’d  in  this  manner  :  The  Effluvia ,  which  fly  off 
from  all  odoriferous  Bodies,  being  carried  in  the  circumam¬ 
bient  Air,  are  communicated  to  all  Creatures  as  loon  as  they 
draw  in  their  Breath  at  theNoftrilsj  but  more  to  a  Horfe 
than  to  many  others,  by  reafon  he  fucks  in  molt  of  his 
Breath  that  way.  As  foon  as  thefe  Effluvia ,  or  odoriferous 
Particles  are  got  within  the  Nofe,  thofe  little  Branches  of 
the  Olfaftory  Nerves,  which  are  fpread  all  over  its  infide^ 
are  immediately  affe&ed  therewith,  and  immediately  com¬ 
municate  that  Senfation,  whether  it  be  grateful  or  unplea- 
fant,  to  the  common  Senfory,  where  it  is  diftinguifh’d. 
j  yr  Thus  the  Nofe  is  not  only  ufeful,  as  it 

s  •'  *  helps  all  Creatures  to  diftinguifh  that  which 

is  proper  for  their- Food,  from  that  which  may  be  hurtful 
to  them,  as  it  is  the  chief  Inftrument  of  that  Inftindt ;  but 
it  is  alio  ufeful  to  difcharge  a  great  deal  of  Excrements 
from  the  Blood. 

We  come  now  to  the  Mouth,  which  is  the 
halt  Thing  to  be  coniider’d  under  this  Di- 
vifion  ;  and  is  generally  divided  into  that  which  is  call’d 
External,  and  that  which  is  term’d  Internal, 

Vie  Liu  I  Lips  are  external  or  outward. 

!  '  Parts,  which  are  alfo  divided  into  the  upper 
and  under;  Thefe  are  comnofed  of  a  loft,  fungous  Sub- 


Vie  Mouth. 
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llance,  as  alfo  fome  proper  Mufcles  cover’d  on  their  out- 
lide  with  Skin  and  Hair,  but  on  the  infide  with  a  Mem¬ 
brane  common  to  the  Mouth  and  Stomach. 

The  Ufes  of  the  Lips  are  to  gather  in  Hay  or  Oats,  or 
other  Food,  and  to  retain  it  while  it  is  chewing ;  they  like- 
wife  ferve  to  keep  the  Gums  and  T eeth  from  external  In¬ 
juries. 

The  Parts  of  the  Mouth  are  fome  of  them  Lhe  Internal 
flefhy  and  fome  of  them  bony :  The  flefhy  Parts  of  the 
Parts  are  the  Lips  laft  defcrib’d ;  as  alfo  Mouth. 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Cheeks  and  lower  Jaw,*  ,  The  bony  are 
the  upper  and  lower  Jaw,  together  with  the  Teeth. 

All  thefe  Parts,  excepting  the  Teeth,  are  cover’d  or 
lin’d  with  a  pretty  thick  Membrane,  which  in  the  Palate 
is  rugged  and  knotty,  by  reafon  there  are  a  great  number 
of  Glands  lie  under  it,  out  of  which  part  of  the  Slaver  is 
feparated  into  the  Mouth. 

The  Parts  contain’d  within  the  Mouth,  are  the  Teeth, 
the  Os  Hyoides ,  or  Bone  of  the  T ongue ;  belides  which, 
there  are  the  Gums,  the  Palate,  th  eUvula,  the  Kernels  call’d 
the  Almonds  of  the  Ears ,  the  Tongue  and  its  Mufcles. 

The  Gums  are  compofed  of  a  flefhy  cri  r 
Subftante  deftitute  of  Motion*  that  fo  the  e  ums' 

T eeth  might  the  better  be  faften’d  in  their  Sockets. 

The  Palate *  fo  call’d  from  its  being  ere  6  ?  . 
fenc’d  or  pal’d  in  with  Teeth,  forms  the  e 
upper  part  of  the  Mouth.  It  extends  from  the  back 
part  of  the  Mouth  to  the  fore-Teeth,  but  is  not  fo 
hollow  in  a  Horfe  as  in  human  Subjects ;  it  is  compofed 
of  eighteen  Bars,  and  confifts  of  Bones  and  peculiar  glan- 
dulous  Flefh,  which  are  cover’d  with  a  thick  Coat,  which 
is  full  of  Perforations  or  little  Holes,  that  afford  a  Paflage 
to  the  Slaver,  which  is  feparated  from  the  Glands  above- 
mention’d. 

The  Uvula  is  a  red  fungous  Kernel,  ^  TT.  . 
fomewhat  longifh,  feated  at  the  back-part  06  Lvuxa’ 
of  the  Palate,  where  the  internal  Paflage  of  theNofe  opens 
into  the  Mouth,  hanging  downward,  with  a  fmall  but 
bluntifh  end  over  the  Chink  of  the  Larynx. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Uvula ,  is  to  moderate  the  Coldnefs  of 
the  Air  before  it  pafles  into  the  Lungs,  and  to  hinder  any 
thing  from  falling  into  the  Windpipe :  In  a  Horfe  it  is  of 
other  ufe,  as  it  hinders  the  Water  from  going  into  theNofe 
when  he  drinks.  When  this  is  much  relax’d,  it  prevents 

E  the 
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the  Food  from  palling  into  the  Gullet,  and  makes  it  apt 

to  return  back  into  the  Nofe. 

In  defcribing  the  Tongue ,  I  need  lay  no- 
ihe  Tongue.  thing  as  to  its  Figure,  it  being  fufficiently 

known  to  every  one.  It  is  cover'd  with  two  Membranes, 
the  outward  cloathing  only  its  upper  Part,  being  alfo  very 
porous.  The  inward  Membrane  covers  the  whole  T ongue, 
and  is  thin  and  foft,  having  many  Protuberances  branch¬ 
ing  out  of  it,  which  are  inferted  into  the  Pores  and  Holes 
of  the  outward  Coat. 

It  is  of  a  flefhy  Subftance,  having  Veffels  of  all  forts,  to 
wit.  Veins  from  an  inward  Branch  of  the  external  Jugu¬ 
lars,  Arteries  from  the  Carotids,  and  Nerves  from  the  fifth 
and  eighth  Pair. 

There  are  alfo  belonging  to  the  T ongue,  feveral  Mufcles, 
by  which  all  its  Motions  are  perform’d  3  but  of  them 
hereafter.  Thefe  Mufcles  are  interlarded  with  a  confide- 
rable  deal  of  Fat,  which,  no  doubt,  ferve  fomewhat  to 
facilitate  their  Adion. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Tongue  is  not  only  for  Tafte,  but  alfo 
to  ferve  as  an  Inftrument  to  turn  every  thing  taken  in  at 
the  Mouth,  that  it  may  be  the  more  expeditioufly  chewed, 
and  afterwards  to  thruft  it  backwards  towards  the  Stomach. 

Underneath  the  Root  of  the  Tongue  there  is  a  pretty 
large  Kernel,  from  whence  two  Pipes,  call’d  the  Salival 
TDutfS)  do  fpring ;  one  from  the  fore,  and  another  from 
the  hind-part ;  thefe  two  are  foon  united  into  one,  which 
runs  towards  the  Chin.  But  Dr.  Wharton  has  obferv’d, 
that  in  a  Horfe  there  are  other  pretty  remarkable  Glands 
that  ftand  on  each  fide  this  Dud,  and  difcharge  themfelves 
into  it.  This  Pipe  ends  in  other  fmall  Glands  towards  the 
Franum  or  Bridle  of  the  Tongue,  which  difcharge  fome 
part  of  that  Slaver  which  keeps  the  Mouth  continually 
moift.  Befides  this  Dud,  there  are  two  others  of  the  fame 
ufe,  which  arife  out  of  the  Kernels  under  the  Ear,  called 
the  Parotides ,  and  run  on  the  outfide  of  the  Jaw-bone  to 
the  middle  of  the  Cheek,  where  they  open  into  the  Mouth. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Slaver  is  the  fame  with  the  Saliva  or 
Spittle  in  Men,  and  ferves  continually  to  moiften  the 
Mouth,  and  all  the  folid  part  of  the  Food,  whilft  it  is  in 
chewing,  and  being  fwallow’d  down  with  the  Aliment, 
it  is  believ’d  by  fome  Anatomifts  to  contribute  to  Digeftion. 
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TAB*  IV.  Fig,  i.  Shews  the  Brain  in  fitu ,  when  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Skull  is  taken  off. 

A.  The  Subftance  of  the  Brain  cover'd  with  the  Pia  Ma¬ 
ter,  only  the  Dura  Mater  being  removed . 

BB.  The  Cerebellum,  or  After -Brain. 

CC.  The  Proceffes  Vermiformes,  or  Worm-like  Procejfes . 

D.  A  Portion  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata. 

E.  The  Dura  Mater  fo  far  as  it  contains  the  Medulla  Ob*5 

longata,  cut  afunder ,  and  turned  backi 

*  - 

Fig.  2,  Reprefents  the  under  Side  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal 
Marrow,  with  the  Origin  of  the  Nerves. 

A  A.  The  Eyes. 

BB.  The  Optick  Nerves. 

CC.  The  moving  Nerves  of  the  Eyes . 

DD.  The  Pathetick  Nerves. 

EEEE,  & c.  The  other  Nerves  arifing  within  the  .Skull 
from  the  Spinal  Marrow. 

FFF.  The  Bottom  of  the  Brain. 

GG.  The  Medulla  Oblongata;  or  Beginning  of  the  Spinal 
Marrow . 

H.  The  Spinal  Marrow  cut  off. 

Till.  The  Bars  of  the  Palate  of  the  Month . 

QQt  The  Cavity  that  goes  from  the  Palate  to  the  No/9, 
RRRR.  The  Teeth . 

SS.  The  Dura  Mater  turn'd  back . 

T.  The  GlandulaPituitaria. 

*, 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  Bones  of  the  Ear^  &c. 

A  A.  The  Infide  of  the  Os  T emporis,  or  Temple-bone* 

B.  The  Os  Spongiofum,  or  Spungy  Bone. 

C.  The  Hole  thro 9  which  the  AuditoryNerve  does  pafs* 

D.  The  greater  Winding  of  the  Cochlea. 

EEE.  The  three  bony  half  Circles  that  form  the  Laby¬ 
rinth. 

F.  The  Malleus,  or  Hammer. 

G.  The  Incus,  or  Anvil. 

H.  The  Stapes,  or  Stirrop. 

I.  The  external  Mufcle  of  the  Ear v 
K.  The  internal  Mufcle. 

E  2  Fig.  4* 
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Fig.  4.  Reprefents  the  Eye  taken  out  of  the  Head. 

A.  The  Optick  Nerve  cut  off. 

B.  The  Origin  of  the  Mufcles. 

CC.  Their  feveral  Terminations  into  the  Coats  of  the  Eye. 

D.  The  common  Coat  of  the  Eye ,  call'd  the  Adnata,  or  Con- 
jundtiva. 

E.  The  Cornea,  or  homey  Coat. 

F .  The  Pupilla,  or  Apple  of  the  Eye . 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Mufcles . 

§.  I.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Eye-lids  and  Eye. 

Three  Pair  of  ^HE  Eyelids  have  three  Pair  of  MuP 
Mufcles  belonging  *  cles,  one  Pair  to  open  them,  and  two 
to  the  Eye-lids.  to  fliut  them. 

That  which  openeth  the  Eyelids  is  call’d 
Reffus  or  Aperiens ,  from  its  Office.  It  fpringeth  with  a 
Fender,  but  flefhy  Beginning,  from  the  fame  Place  as  the 
Elevator  of  the  Eye  doth,  to  wit,  at  the  Plole  through  which 
the  Optic  Nerve  pafles  into  the  Orbit,  and  holds  the  fame 
Courfe  with  it,  till  at  laft  parting  from  it  with  a  pretty 
broad,  but  thin  T endon,  it  is  inferted  into  the  Griftle  at  the 
Edge  of  the  upper  Eyelid,  where  it  ferves  to  open  the  Eye¬ 
lid  by  lifting  it  up. 

The  other  two  Mufcles  of  the  Eyelids  ^are  call’d  Shutters , 
and  otherwife  femicircular ,  becaufe  each  of  them  runs  the 
Length  of  the  Eyelid  ;  they  are  feated  between  the  Mem - 
brana  Carnofa ,  and  the  inner  fmooth  Skin  that  lines  the  Eye¬ 
lids.  That  which  draweth  down  the  upper  Lid,  is  larger 
than  the  Mufcle  which  moveth  the  lower  Lid  to  fhut  it. 

The  frontal  Mufcles  are  alfo  thought  to  contribute  fome- 
thing  to  the  Motion  of  the  Eyelids,  as  they  arife  from  the 
Skull,  near  the  Coronal  Suture,  and  are  inferted  in  the  Eye¬ 
brows  ;  for  by  their  Adtion  they  contract  the  Skin  of  the 
Forehead,  by  which  Means  the  upper  Eyelid  is  fometimes 
drawn  a  little  upward. 

The  Fr*s  have  The  EEeS  haVe  feVen  Pair  °f  MufcleS?  of 
Seven  Pair  of  which  four  are  Freight,  two  oblique  or  flaht- 

Mu fles  belong-  mg,  and  the,  other  Pair  circular,  or  round. 
mg  to  them .  *  The  Freight  ferve  to  move  the  Eyes  u p- 
■  f  ■  \  wards 
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wards  and  downwards,  the  oblique  move  them  obliquely, 
and  the  circular  Pair  keep  the  Eyes  fufpended  in  their  Place! 
They  all  ariie  from  the  fame  Origin,  to  wit,  from  the 
Membrane  that  inverts  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  near  the  Hole 
thro’  which  the  Optic k  Nerve  doth  pafs  into  the  laid  Orbit, 
touching  one  another  at  their  Beginning,  but  immediately 
feparating  into  flefhy  round  Bodies^  from  which  they  again 
degenerate  towards  their  Termination  into  a  thin  membra¬ 
nous  Subftance,  which  is  inferted  into  the  horny  Coat  of 
the  Eye,  encompafling  it  as  far  as  it  is  white. 

Thefe  Mufcles  have  their  feveral  Appellations  from  their 
feveral  A&ions.  The  firft  of  the  ftreight  Mufcles,  from 
its  Office  of  pulling  up  the  Eye,  is  call’d  attollens ,  and  in 
Man  fcmetimes  fuperbus ;  as  the  fecond  is  call’d  deprimens , 
or  humilis .  The  third  is  call’d  adducens ,  becaufe  it  pulleth 
the  Eye  towards  the  Nofe:  And  the  fourth  abducens ,  or 
indignatorius ,  from  its  Office  of  drawing  the  Eye  to  the 
outer  Corner ;  which  Turn  or  Afped  of  the  Eye  betokens 
Anger  or  Scorn. 

When  thefe  Mufcles  ad  feparately,  they  have  thefe  four 
feveral  Motions ;  but  when  they  all  co-operate  or  work  to¬ 
gether,  they  have  but  one  tonick  Motion,  which  is  princi¬ 
pally  to  keep  the  Eye  fteady  and  fix’d  ;  but  in  Bearts  that 
have  the  fufpending  Mufcle,  that  Adion  is  perform’d 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether  by  it. 

The  next  are  the  two  oblique  Mufcles,  which  alfo  are 
term’d  the  Circumagentes ,  from  their  rolling,  the  Eye  about, 
and  are  diftinguifh’d  by  the  Names  of  Major  and  Minor  \ 
they  being  longer  than  the  other,  though  fomewhat  flen- 
derer  ;  the  longer  arifes  from  the  fame  Origin  with  thofe 
above  defcribed,  and  endeth  in  a  fmall  round  Tendon, which 
pafleth  through  the  tranfverfe  Griftle  call’d  Trochlea ,  into 
the  inner  Corner  of  the  Eye.  This  rolleth  the  Eye  inwards, 
as  the  other  (which  riles  from  the  Chink  in  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Orbit,  and  has  the  fame  Infertion  with  the  Major ) 
rolls  it  towards  its  outward  Corner. 

.  feventh,  or  round  Mufcle,  is  call’d  the  Sufpenfo - 
rius,  or  feptimus  Brutorum ,  being  peculiar  to  Brutes  only. 

It  is  fnort  and  flefhy,  encompafling  the  Optic k  Nerve, 
and  is  inferted  in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Cornea.  This 
Mufcle  is  not  only  affiftful  in  the  T onick  Motion  of  the 
Eye,  but  is  alfo  ufeful  to  keep  the  Eye  fufpended,  left,  by 
looking  continually  towaxds  the  Ground,  it  fhould  hang 
too  much  outward. 

E  3  §.  II. 
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\ 

§  II.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Nofe ,  Lips ,  W  Cheeks. 


Lhe  Nofe,  The  N ofe  is  moved  by  four  Pair  of  Muf- 

Four  Pair  of  cles,  two  Pair  call’d  the  adducent  or  doling 
Mufcles.  Mufcles,  and  two  Pair  term’d  the  abducent 

or  widening  Mufcles. 

•p-  a  p  ;  The  firft:  Pair  of  the  abducent  arife  from 

*irJt  *  the  upper  Jaw-bone,  near  the  firft  proper 
Pair  of  the  Lips,  and  are  inferted  partly  into  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Wings,  or  griftly  Circumference  of  the  Noftrils, 
and  partly  into  the  upper  Part  of  the  upper  Lip. 

~  j  p  The  fecond  Pair  take  their  Origin  near 

the  Eye,  with  an  acute  and  fiefhy  Begin¬ 
ning,  and  end  on  the  Wings,  as  the  other  Pair,  but  more 
expanded.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  two  Pair  of  Mufcles,  is  to 
draw  the  griftly  Circumference  of  the  Noftrils  upwards. 


and  fo  to  widen  and  open  them. 

The  other  two  Pair,  or  adducent  Mufcles, 

fourth  °Pair  afife,  t^ie  °ne  fr°m  R°ot  °f  Gfiftle, 
four  o  air .  which  afcending  crofs-ways  to  the  Ridge  or 

Top  of  the  Nofe,  are  there  inferted.  The  other  are  hid 

in  the  Cavity  of  the  Noftrils  under  the  inner  Coat  that 

cloaths  them,  and  at  their  Infertion  are  fpread  on  the  griftly 


Circumference. 

The  firft  Pair  of  thefe  Mufcles  being  con  traded,  deprefs 
the  Airs  or  G fifties  of  the  Nofe  ;  and  the  latter  Pair  draw 
them  inwards,  and  fo  clofe  the  Noftrils ;  to  which  Motion, 
the  orbicular  or  round  Mufcie  of  fhe  upper  Lip  is  alfo  af- 
fiftant ;  for  by  its  drawing  it  doWnwards,  it  doth  at  the 
fame  time  contract  the  Noftrils. 


To  the  Lips  belong  feveral  Pair  of  Mufe 
cles,  fome  of  which  are  proper  to  them  alone, 
and  others  are  common  both  to  them  and  the  Cheeks. 

The  firft  common  Mufcie  is  call’d  the 
§)uadraius ,  or  four-fquare  Mufcie  :  It  arifes 
from  one  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and 
fome  Part  of  it  from  the  Shoulder-blade,  the  Collar-bone, 
and  Breaft-bone  ;  from  all  which  it  afcends  obliquely  to  the 
Chin,  Lips,  and  Root  of  the  Nofe,  which  Part  it  draws 


Phe  Lips, 


Vojo  Pair 
common. 


flanting  downwards. 

The  fecond  is  the  Buccinator :  This  fprings  from  almoft 
the  whole  Length  of  the  upper  Jaw-bone,  at  the  Root  of 
the  Gums;  it  is  feated  under  the  upper  Part  of  the  former, 

and 
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and  is  ipread  over  the  whole  Dimenfion  of  the  Cheek. 
B  elides  its  ufe  in  contrading  the  Cheek  in  Horfes  and 
other  brute  Creatures,  it  greatly  affifts  the  Adion  of  chew¬ 
ing,  by  turning  the  Meat  which  falls  between  the  Teeth 
and  the  Cheek,  over  again  to  be  ground  and  broken. 

The  Mufcles  which  are  proper  to  the  Lips  piaje  pair  pro^ 
only,  are  accounted  by  Anatomifts  five  Pair,  per ?  and  an  odd 
and  one  lingle  Mufcle.  The  firft  is  called  one . 

Par  attollens ,  or  Lifters  up  of  the  Lip.  . 

This  Pair  fpring  from  the  upper  Jaw,  where  air° 

it  forms  the  Hollow  of  the  Cheek,  and  are  inferted  in  the 
upper  Lip  near  theNofe.  When  both  thefe  Mufcles  ad 
together,  they  draw  the  upper  Lip  diredly  upwards;  but 
if  only  one  ads,  then  is  but  one  fide  drawn  upward  ob¬ 
liquely.  The  Adion  of  thefe  Mufcles  is  very  perceivable 
when  a  Stone-horfe  fmells  a  Mare,  or  when  any  other 
Horfe  fmells  at  Dung,  or  any  other  Thing  that  fends  up 
pungent  Effluvia  into  the  Noftrils. 

The  fecond  Pair  are  the  abducent ,  or  Second  Pair . 
Drawers  of  the  Lip  on  one  fide :  They  arife 
from  the  Cavity  that  is  under  the  Os  Jugate ,  from  whence 
they  take  their  Courfe  on  each  fide  to  the  middle  of  the 
upper  Lip,  where  they  are  inferted  with  a  Itrong  round 
Tendon ;  thefe  jointly  move  the  Lip  upwards  and  out¬ 
wards,  as  the  former  ;  and  when  they  ad  feparately,  they 
affift  the  former,  by  helping  to  draw  the  Lip  fideways. 

The  third  Pair  is  called  by  Riolanes ,  Zu-  a-,  .  .  p  . 
gomaticum,  or  Jugate ,  from  their  Rife, 
which  is  outwardly  from  the  Procefs  of  the  Bone  of  that 
Name.  Thefe  reach  to  the  fides  of  the  upper  Lip,  and 
are  inferted  near  the  Corner  of  the  Mouth.  Their  Ufe  is 
to  draw  the  Lip  fideways  upwards. 

The  fourth  Pair  is  called  Deprimens ,  from  Fourth  Pair. 
their  Office  of  drawing  the,  under  Lip  down¬ 
wards.  They  arife  flefhy  and  broad  from  the  lowermoft 
Part  of  the  lower  Mandible ,  from  whence  each  marches  ob¬ 
liquely  unto  the  under  Lip,  and  are  inferted  into  it  about  its 
middle.  This  Pair  affilt  in  the  fame  Adion  with  the  firft 
of  the  common  Mufcles,  called  the  Detrahens  quadratus . 

The  fifth  Pair,  or  oblique  Detrahens ,  from  Fifth  Pair. 
their  Office  of  drawing  the  lowerLip  oblique¬ 
ly  downwards  and  upwards :  They  take  their  Beginning 
from  the  fides  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  whence  they  afcend 
upwards,  and  are  each  inferted  into  the  Corners  of  the  low¬ 
er  Lip.  E  4  The 
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The  Orbicula-  The  odd  Mufcle,  or  Orbicularis ,  fo  call— 
ris,  or  odd  ed  becaufe  it  goes  round  both  Lips,  and 

Mufcle .  fometimes  Conftnngens ,  as  it  ferves  like  a 

Sphiri&er,  to  purfe  up  or  contract  the 
Mouth,  makes  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  Lips,  and  has 
all  the  other  Mufqles  inferted  into  it. 


§.  III.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  lower  Jaw . 


Five  Pair  be - 
longing  to  the 
It/nyer  J  av:. 


Firji  Pair. 


The  upper  Jaw,  being  immoveable,  hath 
no  Mufcles,  but  the  lower  Jaw,  having  di¬ 
vers  Adions,  is  moved  by  live  Pair. 

The  firft  are  called  the  Temporal  Mufcle s9 
becaufe  they  are  feated  on  the  Temples. 
They  fpring  on  each  fide  from  the  Bones  of  the  Forehead, 
the  Sinciput ,  the  Temples,  and  Os  Cune  forme ,  or  Wedge¬ 
like  Bone,  and  defcend  under  the  Os  Jugate ,  between  the 
Periofieum  and  Pericranium ,  to  the  acute  Procefs  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  into  which  they  are  inferted  :  Thefe  Mufcles 
pull  up  the  lower  Jaw,  and  fhut  the  Mouth. 
c,rnnj  n  •  The  fecond  Pair  arife  from  the  Styloid 

second  an  .  procefg  of  Temporaj  flefhy  and 

round  towards  their  Origin,  but  lofe  their  flefhy  Subftance, 
and  degenerate  into  a  nervous  and  round  Tendon,  as  they 
approach  the  Flexure  of  the  lower  Jaw-bone  ;  and  then 
becoming  flefhy  again,  are  inferted  into  the  inner  fide  of 
the  lower  Jaw,  towards  its  middle  or  fore-part ;  thefe  be¬ 
ing  aflifted  by  the  ^uadrati  above  defcribed,  pull  down 
the  Jaw,  and  fo  open  the  Mouth. 
erj'.j  p  •  The  third  Pair  are  called  the  Maffeters , 

being  very  affiftant  in  the  Office  of  chew¬ 
ing,  by  moving  the  Jaw  to  the  right  and  left  Side ;  each 
of  thefe  hath  two  Beginnings,  one  from  the  Suture  where 
the  fourth  and  firft  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw  are  joined  ;  and 
the  other  from  the  Os  Jugale ,  and  are  largely  inferted  into 
the  outfides  of  the  lower  Jaw :  Thefe,  by  reafon  of  the 
diverlity  of  their  Fibres,  move  the  Jaws  divers  ways. 

Fourth  Pair  The  ^ourt^  Pair  are  called  Pterygoideum 
externum  :  Thefe  have  a  double  Beginning, 
as  the  former,  fpringing  partly  from  the  upper  and  outfide  of 
the  Wing-like  Procefs  of  the  Os  Cuneiform^ ,  or  Wedge-like 
Bone,  and  partly  from  the  rough  and  fharp  Line  of  the  faid 
Bone,  from -whence,  defending  downwards,  they  are  in¬ 
ferred  in  the  infide  of  the  lateral  Part  of  the  lower  Jaw; 
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by  which  Means  they  move  forwards,  ftretching  the  Teeth 
of  the  lower  Jaw  further  out  than  thofe  of  tne  upper. 

The  laft  Pair  are  call’d  Pterygoideum  In-  V  • 
ternum :  Thefe  arife  from  the  Cavity  of  the  ^  atr° 
Wedge-like  Bone,  and  are  inferted  in  the  inner  and  hinder 
Part  of  the  lower  Jaw.  Their  Ufe  is  to  draw  it  backwards 
Contrary  to  the  former,  and  alfo  aflilt  the  Temporal  Mu  A 
cle  in  drawirig  it  upwards. 


§.  IV.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Ears . 

The  Mufcles  of  the  Ears  in  Brutes,  efpeci-  The  Mufcles  of 
ally  Horfes,  Afies,  Oxen  and  other  Animals  the  Ears. 
that  have  large  Ears,  differ  much  in  Magnitude  from  thofe 
in  Man,  they  being  indued  with  little  or  no  Capacity  of 
Motion  ;  but  that  is  made  up  in  Man  by  the  eafy  Motion 
of  the  Head,  by  which  Means  he  can  readily  turn  himfelf 
to  the  hearing  of  all  Sounds ;  whereas  Four-footed  Beafts 
wanting  that  Agility,  need  to  have  their  Ears  always  move- 
able,  to  receive  the  Sounds  every  way,  and  likewife  to  drive 
off  Flies,  and  other  Infe&s  that  are  troublefome  to  them 
which  Men  can  do  with  their  Hands. 

Now  the  outward  Ear  has  four  Mufcles,  The  outward 
\yhich  are  conftderably  larger  in  brute  Crea-  Ear  four  Muf 
tures  than  in  Man ;  and  the  inward  Ear  has  c^es • 
two,  which  are  proportionable  in  both. 

The  firft  is  call’d  the  attollens  Aurem ,  Firjl, 
the  Lifter  up  of  the  Ear :  It  arifes  at  the 


Outfide  of  the  Frontal  Mufcle,  from  whence  being  carried 
over  the  Temporal  Mufcle,  it  is  inferted  in  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Ear,  moving  it  upward  and  forward. 

The  fecond  is  call’d  detrahens  Aurem ,  Second. 

or  the  Puller-back  of  the  Ear :  This  arifes 


from  the  Mammillary  Proceffes,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Root  of  the  Griftle  of  the  Ear. 


The  third,  or  adducens  Aurem ,  by  which  Third. 
the  Ear  is  drawn  forwards  and  fomewhat 
downwards,  is  implanted  into  the  lower  Side  of  the  Root 
of  the  Ear,  and  is  only  Part  of  the  Mufculus  quadratus 
before  fpoken  of, 

The  fourth,  or  abducens  Aurem ,  becaufe  Fourth . 
it  draws  the  Ear  backward,  takes  its  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  Occiput ,  or  back  Part  of  the  Head,  whence  it 
is  carried  tranfverfely  to  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Eye,  into 
which  it  is  inferted.  'This  Mufcle  is  affilting  to  the  fecond. 
'  *  '  "  The 
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The  inner  Ear,  The  firft  of  the  two  Mufcles  of  the  inner 
two.  Ear,  called  Externus  Tympani  Juris ,  or 

the  external  Mufcles  of  the  Drum  of  the  Ear,  becaufe  it 
moves  that  Membrane  upwards,  arifes  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Paflage  of  the  Ear,  and  becoming  narrower, 
it  grows  into  a  very  fine  and  fmall  Tendon,  which  runs 
along  the  outfide  of  the  Drum,  and  is  inferred  into  its 
Center  over  the  Hammer,  which,  along  with  the  Drum, 
it  draweth  upwards  and  outwards. 

The  Internus ,  or  inner  Mufcle,  takes  its  Rife  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Wedge-like  Bone,  where  it  joins  to  the  Pro - 
cejfus  Petrofus  ;  it  lies  within  the  Cavity  of  that  Bone, 
and  at  its  middle  'is  divided  into  two  very  fmall  Tendons, 
whereof  one  is  inferred  into  the  upper  Procefs  of  the  Ham¬ 
mer,  and  the  other  into  the  Neck  of  it.  The  Ufe  of  this 
Mufcle  alone  is  to  draw  the  Head  of  the  Hammer  oblique¬ 
ly  forwards,  and  alfoto  bring  it  fomewhat  inwards;  but 
when  they  a&  both  together,  they  move  the  Tympanum 
with  its  fmall  Bones  upwards  and  downwards,  fl  his 
A&ion  is  performed  as  often  as  an  Animal  attentively 
liftens  to  any  approaching  Noife. 

K  V.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue ,  and  Os  Hyoiaes, 
with  thofe  of  the  Larynx,  Uvula,  and  Throat . 

Toe  Tongue,  The  Tongue  has  five  Pair  of  Mufcles 

f<ve  Pair  of  proper  to  itfelf,  befides  thofe  that  are  com- 
Mufcles .  mon  to  it  and  the  Os  Hy aides. 

The  firft  Pair  are  called  the  Genioglojfum ,  becaufe  they 
arife  from  the  Chin  in  Men,  and  are  inferted  in  the 
Tongue.  In  a  Horfe  they  arife  from  the  ruggednefs  on 
the  middle  of  the  lower  Jaw ;  in  the  inner  and  lower  part 
0f  it  they  have  feveral  fuch  Infcriptions  as  thofe  on  the 
ftrei^ht  Mufcles  of  the  Paunch,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
lower  fide  of  the  middle  of  the  Tongue.  Their  Ufe  is  to 
move  the  Tongue  forwards ;  which  Adion  is  frequently 
performed  by  Horfes  when  they  gather  their  Meat. 

The  fecond  Pair,  called  Tpfilogloffum ,  becauie  they  arife 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Os  Hyoides :  They  are  inferted  m 
the  middle  of  the  Tongue,  and  in  theii  Adtion  aie  conti a- 
'\y  to  the  former,  by  drawing  it  backwards. 

The  MylogloJJum ,  or  third  Pair,  arife  from  the  inner 
Part  of  the  lower  Jaw,  at  the  Roots  of  the  fartheft  grind¬ 
ing  Teeth,  and  are  inferted  into  the  Ligament  which  ties 

0  the 
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the  Tongue  to  the  Jaws.  When  thefe  adt  together,  they 
draw  the  T ongue  downwards,  but  when  they  adt  feparate- 
]y,  they  draw  it  obliquely  to  one  Side. 

The  fourth  Pair,  call’d  CeratogloJJum ,  becaufe  they  arife 
from  the  Horns  of  the  Os  Hyoides ,  from  which  reaching 
to  the  Sides  of  the  Tongue,  they  are  there  inferred.  Their 
Adtion  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  third  Pair. 

The  laft  Pair  are  call’d  StylogloJJum ,  becaufe  they  ante 
from  the  Styloides ,  or  Pen-like  Procefs  of  the  Temple- 
bones:  They  are  inferted  into  the  Sides  of  the  Tongue 
about  its  Middle.  When  thefe  adl  fmgly,  they  draw  "the 
Tongue  to  one  Side  ;  but  when  conjundtly,  they  pull  it 
upwards  and  inwards. 

The  F ork-like  Bone  of  theT ongue,  call’d  Four  Pair  com ■- 
the  Os  Hyoides ,  hath  four  Pair  of  Mufcles,  mon  to  the  Os 
which  are  common  to  it  and  the  T ongue.  Hyoides  and 

The  firft  Pair  is  call’d .  Sternohyoideum ,  ^on£ue* 
becaufe  they  fpring  from  the  Inlide  of  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Sternon ,  or  Breaft-bone,  and  taking  their  Courfe  clofe  by 
the  Windpipe,  are  inferted  into  the  Root  of  the  Os  Hyoides , 
which  they  move  downward  and  backward. 

The  Geniohyoi deurn  is  oppolite  to  the  former,  arifing 
from  the  Inlide  of  the  fore-part  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  middle  Part  of  the  Bone  Hyoides ,  which 
draws  it  ftreight  upwards  and  a  little  forwards. 

The  third  Pair,  call’d  the  Carachyoideum ,  arife  out  of  the 
ProceJJiis  Caracoides ,  at  the  upper  End  of  the  Shoulder- 
blade,  and  run  obliquely  upwards  under  the  firft  Pair  of 
Mufcles  of  the  Head,  and  are  at  Length  inferted  into  the 
Horns  of  the  Hyoides .  Their  Ufe  is  to  pull  that  Bone  ob¬ 
liquely  downwards. 

The  fourth  and  laft  Pair,  call’d  the  Styloceratohyoideum , 
arife  from  the  Styloid  Procefs,  and  alfo  end  in  the  Horns  of 
the  Os  Hyoides  \  they  move  that  Bone  obliquely  upwards. 

As  the  Mufcles  of  the  Cheeks  and  T  ongue  ferve  to  to  Is 
the  Meat  to  and  again  in  theJMouth,  and  thefe  of  the  lower 
Jaw  help  to  grind  it ;  fo  thefe  Mufcles,  which  are  common 
to  the  Tongue  and  Os  Hyoides ,  are  principally  of  Ufe  to 
give  theT  ongue  fuch  Motions  as  forward  it  into  the  Gullet, 
when  it  is  fufficiently  prepared  to  go  into  the  Stomach. 

•  The  Larynx ,  or  upper  part  of  the  Wind-  ,  . 

pipe,  has  fix  Pair  of  Mufcles,  and  one  fingle  '  u'c  cs  0 

on?.  1  he  hrft  two  Pair  being  common  to 
it,  and  all  the  reft  proper. 


mx. 
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The  firft  of  the  common  Pair  is  call’d  the  Sternothyreoi- 
deum ,  and  by  fome  Sronchium ,  or  the  Weafand  Mufcles : 
Thefe  arife  from  the  upper  and  inner  Part  of  the  Breaft- 
bone,  afcending  by  the  Sides  of  the  Windpipe  to  the  Shield¬ 
like  Griftle,  where  they  are  inferted.  Their  Ufe  is  to  draw 
down  the  faid  Griftle,  and  fo  widen  the  Chink. 

The  fecond  Pair,  call’d  Hyothyreoideum ,  arife  from  the 
lower  Side  of  the  Os  Hy aides,  and  are  inferted  into  the  The- 
reoid  Griftle.  Thefe  are  faid  to  ftreighten  the  Chink  of  the 
Larynx ,  tho’  fome  affirm  they  widen  it,  and  that  the  other 
Pair  contract  it. 

Its  proper  Muf-  The  firft  Pair  of  the  proper  Mufcles  of 

cles.  the  Larynx ,.  call’d  Crycothyreoideum  Anti - 

cum ,  becaufe  they  take  their  Beginning  from 
the  Ring- fafhion’d  Griftle  Cricoides ,  and  are  implanted  in 
the  Sides  of  the  Thereoides ,  which  they  move  obliquely 
downwards,  thereby  opening  the  Chink  of  the  Larynx . 

The  next  Pair,  named  Cry coarytanoi deum  pojiicum , 
arife  contrary  to  the  former,  from  the  lower  and  back  Part 
of  the  Ring-fafhion’d  Griftle,  and  are  inferted  in  the  lower 
End  of  the  Ewer-like  Griftle,  whereby  they  raife  it  upward 
and  backward,  to  open  and  widen  the  Larynx . 

The  third  or  lateral  Pair,  arifing  from  the  Sides  of  the 
Ring-faffiion’d  Cartilage,  terminate  in  the  Sides  of  the 
Ewer-like  Griftle,  opening  alfo  the  Larynx ,  by  drawing  the 
Griftles  obliquely  to  one  Side. 

The  fourth  Pair  are  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  of  all  the 
proper  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx ,  and  arife  clofe  one  to  an¬ 
other  from  the  Middle  of  the  hollow  Part  of  the  Shield¬ 
like  Griftle,  filling  that  Cavity  through  its  whole  Length, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  two  Sides  of  the  Ewer-like  Griftle, 
affifting  the  former. 

The  fifth  and  laft,  call’d  Arytanoides ,  or  Claudens  fe- 
tundum ,  takes  its  Rife  from  the  hinder  Line  of  the  Ewer- 
like  Griftle  Arytcenoides ,  and  is  implanted  in  the  Sides 
of  the  fame.  This  lingle  Mufcle  helps  to  ftrengthen  the 

Throttle,  by  drawing  both  Sides  of  the  Ewer-like  Griftle 
together. 

The  Epiglottis  The  Epiglottis^  or  Throat- flap,  which 
no  Mufcles  but  covers  the  Chink  of  the  Larynx ,  has  no 
in  Creatures  very  diftind  Mufcles,  but  in  thofe  Crea- 
ihat  chew  the  tures  that  chew  the  Cud  ;  and  fhall  there- 
Cud'  fore  be  omitted  in  ffiis  Placp. 


The 
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The  Uvula  is  faid  to  have  two  Mufcles  to  Fhe  Uvula  /we 
hold  it  up,  which  have  alfo  very  hard  and  Pair,  but  very 
Ibng  Names  bellowed  on  them ;  but  they  are  friall. 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  they  are  hardly  worth  Notice. 

The  Pharynx ,  which  is  the  upper  Part  of  ^  p, 
the  Gullet,  has  belonging  to  it  three  Pair  of  t£*ge  p^nXp 
Mufcles,  and  one  fingle  one,  belides  two  Pair 
of  a  late  Difcovery.  The  firft  Pair  are  call'd  the  Spheno - 
pharingaum ,  which  arife  from  the  Appendage  of  the  Wedge¬ 
like  Bone,  and  are  inferted  into  the  lateral  Parts  of  the  Pa¬ 
late  and  Pharynx ,  which  they  widen  in  fwallowing. 

The  next  Pair  are  call’d  Cephalopharingaum ,  fpringing 
from  that  Part  of  the  Head  which  joins  to  the  firft  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Neck,  and  are  implanted  on  the  Outfideof  the 
Pharynx ,  llreightning  it  by  their  Adtion,  as  foon  as  the 
Food  has  pafs’d  through  it,  thereby  alfo  forcing  it  down 
the  Gullet. 

The  third  Pair,  call’d  Stylopharingaum ,  arife  from  the 
Styloid  Procefs  of  the  Temporal  Bone,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  Sides  of  the  Pharynx ,  which  they  dilate  and 
widen. 

The  fingle  one,  which  has  the  Name  of  n  r  . 

Oefiphagiaus,  encorapafleth  the  upper  Part  ^Ipbinat. 
of  the  Gullet,  forming  its  Sphin6ler,and  ferv- 
ing  for  the  fame  Ufe  as  thofe  of  the  Arms  and  Bladder,  to 
wit,  to  draw  and  purfe  up  the  Mouth  of  the  Gullet,  as  thofe 
do  the  Extremities  of  the  Bladder  and  ftreight  Gut. 

The  laft  two  Pair,  firft  difcover’d  by  Dr.  a-  ,  »  .  ... 

Browne ,  were  by  him  call’d  Pterygopalatini  ^ver^b 
and  Sphenopalatini.  The  Ufe  of  the  firft  jyr  Browne* 
Pair  being  to  depreis  the  Glandula  Palati , 
and  that  of  the  fecond  to  elevate  and  lift  it  up. 

§.  VI.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head  and  Neck . 

There  are  four  Pair  of  Mufcles  common  Four  Pair  com - 
to  the  Head  and  Neck,  and  eight  Pair  pro-  mon  to  the  Head 
per  to  the  Head  only.  anf  Neck,  and 

The  Mafloideum,  which  modern  Anato-  eight  proper  to 
mills  reckon  the  firft  proper  Pair,  have  each  /  6  ea  ' 
a  double  Beginning,  one  from  the  Breaft-bonq,  .nervous, 
and  the  other  from  the  Collar-bone,  which  is  flefhy  ; 
from  whence  they  afcend  obliquely  to  the  Mamillary 
Procefiesof  the  Temporal  Bone,  into  which  each  is  inferted. 

*  When 
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When  thefe  aft  together,  they  bend  the  Head  forward,  but 
When  feparately,  they  draw  it  a  little  to  one  Side. 

The  Splenium  is  reckon’d  the  fecond  Pair,  being  the 
firft  of  thofe  which  pull  back  the  Head  ;  they  arife  from 
the  five  uppermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Cheft,  and  the  five 
lowermoft  of  the  Neck,  with  a  nervous  Beginning,  amend¬ 
ing  to  the  hinder -part  of  the  Head,  where  they  are  infer:- 
ed.  When  thefe  aft  together,  they  draw  the  Head  back¬ 
ward  ;  but  when  they  aft  fingly,  they  draw  it  a  little  to 
one  Side. 

The  third  Pair,  named  Complemm ,  or  Trigeminum , 
becaufe  each  of  them  arife  with  three  Heads ;  two  from 
the  firft,  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth,  tranfverfe  Procefles  of 
the  Chelt,  and  the  third  from  the  Ridge  of  the  feventh  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Neck.  All  which  uniting  together,  are  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  Noil-bone. 

The  third  Puller  back  of  the  Head,  or  fourth  Pair, 
call’d  Parvum  craffum  :  Thefe  are  fituated  under  the  for¬ 
mer,  arifing  nervous  from  the  tranfverfe  ProcefTes  of  the 
fix  uppermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  ;  but  afterwards  be¬ 
coming  flefhy,  are  carried  obliquely  upward,  and  are  inferred 
into  the  hindermoft  Root  of  the  Procefm  Mammillaris. 
When  thefe  aft  fingly,  they  incline  the  Head  lightly  back¬ 
wards  to  one  Side  ;  but  when  they  aft  together,  they  bring 
it  ftreight  backwards. 

The  Return  majus  and  Return  minus ,  which  make  up 
the  fifth  and  fixth  Pair,  are  feated  one  under  the  other,  and 
are  both  inferted  into  the  Noll,  affifting  the  fourth  Pair  in 
their  Aftion. 

The  Obliquum  fuperius ,  which  is  accounted  the  feventh 
Pair,  arife  from  the  Middle  of  the  tranfverfe  Procefles  of 
the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck;  their  Ufe  being  to  nod  the 
Head  backwards. 

The  laft  Pair,  call’d  Obliquum  inferius ,  take  their 
Origin  from  the  Spine  or  Ridge  of  the  fecond  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck,  and  forming  an  oblique  Courfe,  terminate  in 
the  tranfverfe  Procefles  of  the  firft  Vertebra ,  being  of  Ufe 
to  move  the  Head  femicircularly.  Now  the  Reafon  why 
there  are  fo  many  Mufcles  appointed  to  move  the  Head 
backwards,  is  becaufe  of  its  great  Bulk  and  Weight ;  by 
which  Means  it  is  of  itfelf  prone  enough  to  incline  for; 
ward  and  downward,  fo  that  it  wants  not  only  a  Stay, 
but  requireth  a  greater  Force  to  move  it  upward  or  back¬ 
ward. 
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The  Mufcles  common  to  the  Head  and  7hcfe  common 
Neck  are  in  Number  four  Pair,  as  has  been  the  Head 
obierved.  and  Neck . 

The  firft  call'd  Spinatum ,  becaufe  they  are  feated  among 
the  Spines  of  the  Vertebra ,  take  their  Rife  from  the  Root 
of  the  Spines  of  the  feven  uppermolt  Vertebra  of  the  Cheft, 
and  five  lowermoft  of  the  Neck,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
whole  lower  Side  of  the  Spine  of  the  fecond  Vertebra  of 
the  Neck.  Their  Office  is  to  bend  the  Neck  backward 
or  a  little  obliquely. 

The  next  Pair  is  calf  d  Tranfaerfale ,  becaufe  they  both 
arife,  and  are  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  Procefies  of  the 
Vertebra ,  arifing  from  thofe  of  the  uppermolt  Vertebra 
of  the  Cheft;  and  being  inferted  into  the  Outfides  of  all 
the  tranfverfe  Procefies  of  the  Neck-bones.  Their  Ufe  is 
the  fame  with  the  firft. 

The  third  Pair  call'd  Longum ,  lie  hid  under  the  Gullet, 
arning  from  the  Body  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  Vertebra  of  the 
Back,  and  reaching  the  higheft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  into 
which  they  are  inferted.  Their  Ufe  is  contrary  to  the  firlt 
two  Pair,  bending  the  Neck  forward  when  they  ad  to^e- 
ther ,  and  when  they  ad  fingly,  to  one  Side. 

The  laft  Pair  is  call'd  Triangular e :  Thefe  are  feated 
forward  on  the  Sides  of  the  Neck,  having  fome  Perforati¬ 
ons,  by  which  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves,  pafs  out  of  the 
Body  into  the  Fore-legs. 

§  VIL  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Breafi t 

Having  briefly  run  over  the  Mufcles  which  The  Breafi  w/. 
ferve  jp  move  the  Head  and  Neck,  we  come  dened  and  de- 
now  to  thofe  of  the  Breafi,  which  aduate  PreJfed  by  fix 
the  Cheft,  whereof  four  Pair  widen  and  di-  Bair. 
late  it,  and  two  Pair  con  trad  it. 

The  firfi  of  thofe  which  ferve  to  widen  The  four  Pair 
the  Breafi  are  call  d  *S ubclavi uai ,  from  their  that  viden  the 
Situation  under  the  Clavicle,  or  Collar-bone.  Breafi. 

Thefe  arife  from  under  that  Bone,  and  are 

implanted  into  tne  fine  Rib  near  the  Breaft-bone,  drawing 

the  firft  Rib  upwards  and  outwards.  ° 

The  fecond  Pair  call'd  $  erratum  majus  antieum  (from 
the  Refemblance  theirTendons  have  to  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw) 
arife  from  the  Infide  of  the  Shoulder-blade  and  the  two  up¬ 
per  Ribs,  and  are  inferted  into  the  lower  five  true  Ribs  and 

two 
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two  upper  fhort  Rite,  fb  that  their  Breadth  takes  up  a  great 
part  of  the  fide  of  the  Cheft.  Thefe  co-operate  with  the 
firft  Pair  in  widening  the  Cheft,  as  do  alfo  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  Pair,  viz.  the  Par  /erratum  poficum  fuperius ,  rifing 
from  the  Spines  of  the  three  lower  Rack- bones  of  the 
Neck,  and  firft  of  the  Back,  and  being  inferted  into  the 
Interfiices  of  the  upper  Ribs ;  and  the  P ar  ferr atum 
pofiicum  inferius ,  taking  their  Origin  from  the  Spines  of 
the  three  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  and  firft  of 
the  Loins,  and  having  their  Infertions  into  three  or  four 
lower  Ribs,  before  they  run  cartilaginous. 

Thefe  four  Pair,  together  with  the  Midriff,  and  the  wi¬ 
dening  Intercojial  Mufcles,  dilate  the  Cheft  in  Inspiration, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  drawing  in  the  Breath;  and  the  two 
following  Pair,  to  wit,  the  Triangular e  and  Sacrolum - 
„  .  burn,  with  the  Internal  and  Intercojlals , 
thTdlpr™  dePrueft  in  Expiration,  or  letting 

the  Bread  forth  the  Breath.  The  triangular  Pair 

J  °  haviftg  their  Rife  from  the  middle  Line  of 

the  Breaft-bone  on  its  infide,  and  their  Infertion  into  the 
bony  ends  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  true  Ribs : 
And  the  other  Pair  taking  their  Origin  from  the  Os  Sacrum 
and  Spine  of  the  Loins,  and  having  their  Infertion  into 
the  lower  fide  of  all  the  Ribs,  about  three  or  four  Fingers 
Breadth  from  the  Ridge  of  the  Back. 

I 

§.  VIII.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Back  and  Loins,  with  thofe 
of  the  Fundament  and  Bladder * 

Four  Pair  com-  The  Mufcles  of  the  Back  and  Loins  are 
mon  to  the  Back  nfually  reckon’d  four  Pair,  which  are  com- 
and  Loins.  mon  to  both. 

The  firft  go  by  the  Name  of  Longifmi ,  from  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  length,  being  the  longeft  of  the  whole  Body, 
and  endu’d  with  moft  Strength.  They  arife  from  the  Os 
'Sacrum  and  Haunch-bone,  and  palling  by  the  Ridge  of 
the  Loins,  Back,  and  Neck,  they  reach  to  the  Mammillary 
Proceftes  of  the  Temple-bones.  They  are  aim  oft  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  Par  Jacrolumbum ,  and  the  Se?nifpinatu?n ,  in 
their  Paffage  thro’  the  Loins,  but  arriving  towards  the 
Back,  they  again  part  with  them,  and  appear  to  be  diftindt 
from  them.  When  both  a  (ft  together,  they  extend  the  Back 
and  Loins,  but  when  they  a&  fmgly,  they  incline  the  Spine 
to  one  fide.  M  They  are  of  further  life  to  moft  Creatures 
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but  efpecially  to  Bealls  of  Burden,  being  a  Bar  and  Stay 
to  the  whole  Back. 

The  Par  quadratum ,  or  fecond  Pair,  fo  called  frorfi 
their  Figure,  being  fquare  when  join’d  together,’  tho’  tri¬ 
angular  when  feparate.  They  arife  broad,  thick,  and 
flelhy  from  the  backward  and  upper  Cavity  of  the  Haunch- 
bone,  and  fronf  the  inner  and  upper  fide  of  the  Os  Sacrurt , 
and  are  inferted  into  all  the  tranfverfe  Procefles  of  the 
Vertebra;  of  the  Loins.  Their  Ufe  is  to  bend  the  Racks 
of  the  Loins  with  a  right  Motion  forward  or  downward, 
but  when  one  only  ads,  it  draws  the  Loins  to  one  Side 
,fome what  downwards. 

.  The  third  Pair,  arifing  from  the  Os  Sacrum,  are  there¬ 
fore  Called  Par  fdcrurh ;  they  fpring  from  that  part  of 
the  faid  Bone  where  the  Spihe  is  fatten'd,  ending  in  the 
Spine  of  the  lowelt  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax ;  but  at  the 
iame  time  having  in  their  Railage  feveral  Infertions  into 
divers  of  the  Spines  and  oblique  Procelfes  of  the  Vertebra ? 
Of  the  Loins.  If  thefead  Separately,  they  pull  the  Body 
a  little  on  one  fide ;  but  when  both  ad  together,  they  ex¬ 
tend  that  part  of  the  Spine  to  which 'they  are  fallen’d. 

The  laft  Pair,  call’d  Semifpinatum ,  arife  with  a  nervous 
Original  from  all  the  Spines  or  Ridges  of  the  Os  Sacrum 
and  Loins*  and  are  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  Prooefles  of 
the  Loins,  and  fome  of  the  lowermolt  of  the  Chelt.  Wheh 
all  thefe  Mufcles  of  the  Back  and  Loins  work  together,  the 
whole  Back  is  extended ;  but  if  the  Mufcles  of  that  Side 
alone,  the  Body  is  then  inclin’d  to  that  Side. 

The  Anils  hath  three  Mufcles,  two  call’d  The  Anus  three 
the  Levators ,  and  one  nam’d  its  Spinet er.  Mufcles » 

The  Sphinder  is  feated  at  the  Extremity  f  0 
of  the  {freight  Gut,  eneompaffing  it  all  lts  *Phinaeri 
round  like  a  Ring.  It  is  attach’d  to  the  lower  Vertebra ? 
of  the  Os  Sacrum,  compos’d  of  circular  Fibres,  being  of 
ufe  to  contrad  the  Orifice  of  that  Gut,  as  has  been^ob- 
ferv’d  in  another  Place.- 

The  two  Levators,  or  Lifters  tip  of  the  the  two  Leva- 
Fundament,  are  fmall,  broad,  and  nervous*  tors- 
arifing  from  the  Ligaments  of  the  Hip-bones  and  Os  $£* 
drum,  from  whence,  palling  by  the  Sides  of  the  Gut, 
they  adhere  to  it,  and  are  inferted  into  the  upper  pad 
of  the  Sphinder;  a  Portion  of  them  alfo  growing  to  the 
Root  of  the  Yard,  and  in  Mares  to  the  Neck  of  the  Ma~- 
trki  Their  Ufe  is  to  affift  the  Mufcles  of  the  lower  Belly 
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In  the  Expulfion  of  the  Excrement,  which  they  do  by  lift¬ 
ing  up  the  Fundament. 

, .  .  The  Bladder  has  alfo  its  Sphm&er,  which 

'Ike  sPf"fr  °f  is  Compofed  of  circular  Fibres,  as  that  of  the 
the  b Ladder.  ^  .  and  ^  ^  ferves  t0  con- 

ftringe  or  purfe  up  its  Neck,  that  the  Urine  may  not  pafs 
without  a  fpontaneous  relaxing  of  that  Mufcl'e.  In  Mares, 

It  it  feated  at  the  Hole  where  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder 

opens  into  the  Vagina .  ,  ■  -  ,  . 

Having  already  taken  Notice  of  the  Mufcles  belonging, 
to  the  Yard,  call’d  its  Er efforts  ahd  Dilatoris ,  and  the  Cre- 
m after  Mufcles,  by  which  the  Stones  are  fufpended,  as  alfo 
thofe  of  the  Clitoris  in  Mares,  I  fhall  therefore  pafs  them  by 
In  this  Place,  and  proceed  to  the  Shoulder-blade,  13  c. 

§.  IX.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Shoulder-blade  and  Shoul¬ 
der ,  with  thoje  which  move  the  Fore-leg  and  Foot . 

The  Shoulder  The  Shoulder-blade  has  four  Pair  of  Muf- 

ilade four  Fair,  cles,  agreeable  to  its  four  feveral  Motions. 

The  firft  Pair,  call’d  Cucullares ,  from  the  Refemblance 
they  bear  to  a  Monk’s  Hood,  are  feated  between  the  two 
Shoulder-blades,  covering  the  Top  of  the  Withers.  Thefe 
arife  thin  and  flefhy  from  the  hind  Part  of  the  Head,  but  as 
they  pafs  down  the  Neck,  have  other  membranous  Begin¬ 
nings  from  five  of  its  Spines,  and  from  eight  or  nine  of  the 
uppermoft  erf  the  Cheft,  and  are  inferted  into  the  whole 
Spine  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  as  alfo  into  the  Shoulder- 
bone,  and  broader  Part  of  the  Collar-bone.  When  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  this  Mufcle  is  contracted,  then  the  Shoulder- 
blade  is  thought  to  be  moved  fomewhat  obliquely  upwards, 
becaufe  of  the  oblique Diredion  of  its  Fibres;  but  when 
that  Part  which  fprings  from  the  Withers  is  contracted,  it  is 
•  then  pulled  ftreight  thitherward. 

The  fecond  Pair  are  call’d  Levatores ,  or  Lifters :  They 
are  fituated  above  the  Collar-bone,  arifing  from  the  tranf- 
verfe  ProcefTes  of  the  firft  four  Vertebra  ot  the  Neck,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  Fore-corner  of  the  Shoulder-blades; 
thefe  draw  the  Blades  upwards  and  forwards. 

The  third  Pair,  named  Serratum  minus  Anticum ,  lie  un¬ 
der  the  pedtoral  Mufcles,  and  fpring  from  the  four  upper¬ 
moft  Ribs,  before  they  turn  griftly,  by  four  fiefhy  Portions, 
reprefenting  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
Anchor-like  Procefs  of  the  Shoulder-blade  :  Thefe  move 
the  Shoulder-blades  forward  towards  the  Cheft* 
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The  laft  Pair,  called  Rbomboides ,  are  feated  under  the 
Cucullares ,  and  take  their  Origin  from  the  hinder  Procelles 
of  the  three  loWermoft  Spines  of  the  Rack -bones  of  the 
Neck,  and  from  the  three  uppermoft  of  theChefi,  and  are 
implanted  into  the  Bafts  of  the  Shoulder-blades,  their  Ufe 
feeing  to  draw  them  fomewhat  upwards  and  backwards 

The  Shoulder  has  five  feveral  Motions  « 
perform’d  by  nine  Mufcles,  to  wit,  back-  - e St°T~,r» 
wards,  downwards,  and  circularly.  mtt*  MuJcles' 

.  before  I  proceed  to  a  Deicription  of  its  Mufcles 
it  will  be  proper  to  intimate,  that  although  the  Shoulder- 
blades  in  Horfes  are  generally  taken  for  part  of  the 
Shoulder,  yet  Anatomifts  have  always  diftinguifhed  be¬ 
tween  the  Shoulder-blade  and  Shoulder,  accounting  that 
Part  only  to  be  the  Shoulder,  which  is  joined  to  the  Shoul¬ 
der-blade,  and  reaches  towards  the  Elbow. 

The  firft  of  its  Mufcles  is  called  Deltoides^  fwa  Erectors , 
from  its  Figure  refembling  the  Greek  Letter 
f '  It  antes  flefhy  from  the  midft  of  the  Collar-bone,  the 
top  of  the  Shoulders,  and  the  whole  Ridge  of  the  Shoulder- 

^ade>  f d  ,IS  Inferted  in  the  middle  of  the  Shoulder- bone. 

, hl*  Ml*fck  not  only  raifes  up  the  Shoulder,  which  is  its 
cmef  and  principal  Ufe,  but  by  the  various  Dire&ion  of 
its  fibres  it  aflifts  in  other  Motions,  but  efpecially  in  that 
Which  is  circular. 

The  fecond  Erefitor  of  the  Shoulder,  is  named  Supra fpi- - 
natus^  becaufe  it  fills  all  that  Cavity  which  is  between  its 
Spine  and  upper  Edge.  It  arifes  from  the  Spine  of  the  Blade, 
with  a  jong  and  flefhy  Beginning,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
fveck  of  the  Shoulder-bone  by  a  ftrong  and  broad  Tendon. 

The  latijjimus  and  rotundas  Major  a  he  ^  ^ 

the  two  Deprefibrs  of  the  Shoulder ;  the  firft  L^° 
is  fo  called  from  its  Breadth ;  for,  with  its  fellow,  it  almoft 
coveis  the  whole  Back.  It  arifes  from  the  tops  of  all  the 
Spines  of  the  Rack-bones  that  are  between  the  firth  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Cheft,  and  the  middle  of  the  0's  Sacrum ,  as  alfp 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Haunch-bone,  and  is  inferted 
below  the  upper  head  of  the  Shoulder-bone  lengthways. 

The  fecond  Deprejfor ,  which  is  the  fourth  Mufcle  of 
the  Shoulder,  called  rotundas  Major ,  takes  its  Qririn 
from  the  lower  Coda  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  and  is  infert- 
ecj  int0  the  upper  and  inner-part  of  the  'Shoulder-bone, 

1  he  Ufe  of  this,  and  the  laft  deferibed,  is  to  pull  the 
Shoulder  downward, 
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Two  Pair  which  The  two  Pair  of  Mufcles  which  bring 

bring  theShoul-  the  Shoulder  forward,  are  called  the  one  by 
der forwards.  the  Name  of  Pedloralis ,  and  the  other  Co - 
racnideus.  The  Pettoralis  is  fo  called  from  its  Situation 
on  the  Fore- fide  of  the  Breaft.  It  arifes  from  the  Middle 
of  the  Collar-bone  ;  its  Middle  proceeds  from  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Breaft-bone,  and  the  Ends  of  the  Griftles  of 
all  thofe  Ribs  which  terminate  in  it ;  and  its  lower  Part 
fprings  from  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  Ribs.  Its  In¬ 
flation  is  with  a  broad  and  finewy  Tendon  into  the  Shoul¬ 
der-bone,  a  little  below  its  Head.  .  _ 

Th eCoracoideus  has  its  Beginning  from  the  Frocejjus 
Coracoides ,  from  whence  it  reaches  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Shoulder-bone,  where  it  terminates.  The  Ufe  of  this  and 
the  former  is  to  draw  the  Shoulder  forward. 

The  following  three  Mufcles,  to  wit,  the 
‘[hrey  m0cv,e  lt  Infrafpinatus ,  Subfcapularis ,  and  Rotun- 
backward .  dus  minor,  move  the  Shoulder  backward. 

The  Infrafpinatus  arifes  from  the  Bafis  of  the  Blade  be¬ 
low  its  Ridge,  and  is  inferted  by  a  broad  and  (hort  Tendon 
into  the  fourth  Ligament  of  the  Shoulder-bone. 

The  Subfcapularis  is  feated  between  the  Scapula  and 
Ribs,  and  is  inferted  into  one  of  the  Ligaments  of  the 
Shoulder ;  and  the  Rotundas  Minor „  which  arifes  from 
the  loweft  Corner  of  the  Scapula ,  is  implanted  into  the 
Neck  of  the  Shoulder-bone. 

As  to  the  circular  Motion  of  the  Shoulder,  that  is  not 
performed  by  any  fingle  Mufcle,  but  by  feveral  of  thefe 
already  named,  adting  fucceffively  one  after  another,  which 
is  ealily  enough  to  be  conceived  by  thofe  who  carefully  ob- 
ferve  their  Origins  and  Infertions,  and  the  various  Direc¬ 
tions  of  their  Fibres.  Rut  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  thofe 

that  move  the  F ore-leg  and  F oot. 

The  Fore-leg  is  bended  by  two  Mufcles, 
fwo  Mufcles  to  wit,  the  Biceps,  and  Brachiaus  internus . 
lend  the  Fore-  The  Biceps,  fo- called  from  its  double 
l(t'  Head  or  Beginning,  arifing  partly  from  the 

upper  Brim  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  and  partly  from  the 
Anchor-like  Procefs  of  the  fame  Bone.  This  Mufcle  be- 
cometh  ftrong  and  fielhy,  and  runs  all  along  the  Infide  of 
the  Cubit-bone  to  the  Knee,  where  it  is  infeited.  Its  Of¬ 
fice  is  to  bend  the  Cubit  forward  and  fomewhat  inwards. 

The  fecond,  or  Brachiaus  internus ,  lb  called  in  Man, 

from  its  Situation  on  the  Infide  of  the  Arm,  and  may 

pro- 
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properly  enough  retain  the  fame  Name  in  a  Horfe.  This 
takes  its  Beginning  near  the  Infertion  of  the  Deltoides ,  af¬ 
ter  which  it  runs  its  Courfe  as  the  former,  and  is  inlerted 
into  the  Fore-fide  of  the  Cubit- bone  a  little  above  the  Knee, 
and  is  affifting  to  the  former. 

Two  Mufcles  alfo  extend  the  Cubit,  and  cr  ,  . 

thefe  are  feated  on  its  hind-part ;  the  firft  is  Ttwo  e*tendtt 
called  Longus  :  It  takes  its  Origin  from  the  lower  Rib  of  the 
Blade-bone,  and  defcending  along  the  hinder  Part  of  the 
Shoulder-bone,  is  inferted  into  the  Outfide  of  the  Cubit-bone, 
towards  the  Knee.  This  draws  the  Leg  backwards,  and 
feme  what  outwards,  and  thereby  flretches  it  out  fereight. 

The  fecond  is  called  Brevis ,  from  its  Shortnefs ;  raifes  it 
from  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Neck  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  and 
holding  the  fame  Courfe  with  the  lirft,  it  is  inferted  alfo 
with  it,  and  allifts  it  in  its  Motion. 

There  are,  befides  thefe,  two  other  Mufcles,  _ 
which  give  their  Affiftance  in  extending  the  T‘wo  Affiants. 
Cubit,  to  wit,  the  Braehiaus  Externus  and  Anconeus  • 
but  Spigelius  and.  others  have  thought  the  one  to  be  only 
Part  of  the  Longus ,  and  the  other  a  Part  of  the  fhort  Muf- 
cle,  and  therefore  have  left  them  out. 

Thefe  aie  all  the  M^ufcles  that  move  the  Kore-ie(r  of  a 
florfe,  falling  fomewhat  fhort  of  the  Number  of  thole 
which  move  the  Arm  of  a  Man,  by  Reafon  a  Horfe-  has 
only  one  fingle  Bone  in  that  Part,  whereas  there  are  two  in 
the  Arm  of  a  Man,  to  wit,  the  Cubit  and  Ulna,  which  ferve 
to  turn  the  Arm  and  Hand  round  ;  which  Kind  of  Motion 
is  not  any  Ways  neceffary  for  a  Quadruped. 

1  he  Shank,  which  fomewhat  anfwers  to  hnm  bend  the 
the  Metacarp  in  a  Man,  has  the  fame  Numr  Shank. 

ber  of  Mufcles  with  the  Fore-leg,  viz.  two  Extenders ,  and 
two  Flexors. 

I  he  lirft  of  the  Flexors,  or  Fenders ,  is  called  Cubitesus 
Interims ;  it  arifesfrom  the  .  inner  Knob  of  the  Shoulder- 
bone,^  and  is  implanted  into  the  inner  and  hinder  Sides  of 
the  Top  of  the  Shank.  The  fecond  may  be  called  the  Cut 
i  bitezi  intend  Jocius ,  or  auxiliarius,  as  having  the  fame  Rife. 
Progrefs,  and  Infertion  with  the  other. 

The  Extenders  of  the  Shank  are  the  Cu-  # 
bites  us  Externus  and  its  Fellow,  which  take  °  extend  iL 
their  Origin  from  the  outer  Knob  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  and 
,  are  inferted  into  the  outer  and  Fore-fide  of  ;h^  Head  of  the 
Shank. 
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The  next  Joint  is  the  great  Pattern,  anfwering  to  the 
fit-ft  Joint  of  the  Finger  in  a  Man's  Hand,  as  the  little 
Pattern  does  to  the  feCond,  and  the  Coffin-Joint  to  that 
on  which  the  Nail  grows,  all  which  are  bended  and  ex¬ 
tended  as  the  former. 

r  n  „  The  firft  Bender  of  the  Patterns  and  Cof- 

<Tbe  fin_  joint  caird  Sublimis ;  it  fprings  from 

tfo  Muffles"  the  inner  Knob  of  the  Shoulder- bone,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  Patterns. 

The  fecond  is  named  Profundus ,  arifmg  from  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Cubit-bone,  and  bending  its  Cgurfe  down 
to  the  Coffin- Joint,  into  which  it  is  inferted. 

,  They  are  extended  by  one  confiderable 

'Extended,  y  lyiufcle,  call’d  Extenfor  Magnus .  This 

fprings  from  the  outer  Knob  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der-bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the  fore  and  outer  Parts  of 

the  Pattern  and  Coffin- Joint.  _ 

Laftly,  The  Mufcle  which  anfwers  to  that  call  d  Pair 
marls  in  a  Man  ;  it  arifes  flefliy  from  the  inner  Knob  of 
the  Shoulder-bone,  but  prefently  grows  into  a  ttender  Ten¬ 
don,  which  descends  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. 


TABLE  V.  Reprefents  a  Horfe  Handing  with  his  Face 
towards  us,  that  one  may  have  a  full  View  of  all  the 
Mufcles  that  appear  on  his  Fore-parts, 

A  A.  Shew  the  ParMattoideum. 

BB,  The  Mufdes  of  the  Scapula,  or  Shoulder-blade . 

CC.  The  Par  Trigeminum,  or  Complexum, 

X)D.  The  Par  Triangulare,  or  Scalenum. 

E.  The  Windpipe  in  its  natural  Situation , 

FF-  The  Par  Longum  removed  from  wider  the  Gullet „ 

50 G.  The  Pair  of  the  Nofe ,  call’d  Philtrum. 

HH.  The  dcfmg  Mufcles  of  the  Nojlrils. 

II.  The  Mufdes  of  the  Eyelids , 

KK.  The  temporal  Muffles . 
el.  The  Mufdes  of  the  Ears . 

M.  The  Frontal,  or  Forehead  Mufcles. 

N.  The  Cucul laris,  or  Monk’s  Hood . 

O.  The  Deltoides  of  the  Shoulder'., 

V.  The  Serratus  Major  Anticps  jhrmk  up , 

Off  The  Pectorals. 

R.  The  oblique  defending  Mufcle  of  the  lower  Belly,  Jh funk 
from  the  Serratus  Major, 

■  "  ■  ;  S.  The 


I 
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S.  The  Deltoides  of  the  Thigh,  fo  call'd  by  Mr.  Snaps* 

T.  The  Serratus  Pofticus. 

VVV.  The  external  Intprcoftal  Mu  files. 

VXY.  The  three  Buttock  Mufiles . 

Z.  The  Vaftus  Extern  jap. 

a.  The  Sacrolumbus. 

b.  The  Longiflimus  Dorfi 

c.  The  Semifpinatus. 

§  X.  Of  the  Mufides  of  the  Thigh ,  and  thofie  which  move 

the  hind  Leg  and  Foot . 

■  The  Thigh  of  a  Horfe  comprehends  that  Part  which 
is  between  the  Joint  of  the  Huckle ,  or  JVhirle  Bone,  and 
the  Stifle. 

It  is  moved  by  feveral  Mufcles,  the  firfl  of  qh  ?  ,  7 

which  are  call’d  the  Benders  of  the  Thigh,  ndhfiLarL 
and  are  in  Number  three,  viz.  the  Pfias, 
the  Iliacus  Internus ,  and  Pedineus. 

Thefirll  of  thefe  arifes  flefhy  from  the  tranfverfe  Pro- 
cefles  of  the  two  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Cheft,  and 
two  or  three  uppermoft  of  the  Loins,  from  whence,  de- 
fcending  by  the  Infide  of  the  Os  Ileum ,  it  ends  in  a  ftrong 
round  Tendon,  which  is  inferted  into  the  Foreiideof  the 
upper  Part  of  the  lefler  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone.  The 
Ufe  of  this  Mufcle  is  to  draw  the  Thigh  upward,  and 
fpmewhat  inward. 

The  fecond,  or  Iliacus  Internus,  fpringeth  with  a  Hen- 
der  flefhy  Beginning  from  the  Iniide  of  the  Haunch-bone  ; 
and  being  join’d  by  its  Tendon  to  the  former  Mufcle,  is  in¬ 
ferted  by  a  roundTendon  into  the  lefler  Head,  or  Rotator  of 
the  Thigh-bone.  This  Mufcle  is  alfo  of  Ufe  to  raife  the 
Thigh  upward,  tho’  not  fo  much  inward  as  the  other. 

The  Pedineus ,  which  is  the  laft  of  thefe  three  Muf¬ 
cles,  arifes  broad  and  flefhy  from  the  Line  of  the  Share- 
bone,  near  the  Griftle,  and  is  implanted  with  a  broad 
and  large  Tendon  into  the  lower  End  of  the  Thigh-bone. 
This  draws  the  Thigh  upward  and  inward,  and  is  that 
Mufcle  which,  in  Men,  helps  to  lay  one  Thigh  over  the 
other. 

This  Mufcle,  and  all  thofe  that  follow,  excepting  the 
two  laft,  are  inferted  into  the  lower  End  of  the  Thigh¬ 
bone,  juft  above  the  Stifle  ;  whereas  in  Men  they  are  itioft, 
jpr  all  of  them,  inferted  into  its  proper  Part,  either  at  its 

F  4^.  Neck, 
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Neck,  or  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  Knobs  at  the  lower 
end  of  its  Neck,  called  the  great  and  lefler  Trochanters. 

.  Mr.  Snape  thinks  the  Reafdn  of  this  Difference  is  owing 
to  the  Shortnefs  of  the  Thigh-bone  of  a  Horfe,  compar’d 
with  that  of  a  Man,  whereby  his  Mufcles  being  very 
plump  and  bulky  upon  its  Buttocks,  it  was  neceffary  they 
fhould  have  fome  Space  to  grow  more  flender,  and  become 
Tendinous ;  and  therefore,  he  lays,  they  are  extended  as  far 
as  the  Stifle,  which  anfwers  to  the  Knee  in  Man.  But 
this.' is  alfo  oWing  to  the  different  Action  of  the  Thigh  of 
a  Horfe  from  that  of  a  Man,  which  manifeftly  requires 

its  Mufcles  to  have  a  lower  Insertion. 

'.T  As  there  are  three  Mufcles  which  bend 

y  r?e  enf  lt  the  Thigh  forwards,  it  has  the  fame  Num- 

backnvara.  ,  ,  ° ,  , 

ber  to  bend  it  backwards. 


The  firl}:  is  called  Glutaus  Externus ,  or  the  molt  out¬ 
ward  Buttock  MuTde ;  "it  arifes  with  a  flefhy  Beginning 
from  the  Crupper,  the  Ridge  of  the  Haunch-bone,  and 
from  the  Os  Sacrum ,  and  paffmg  over  the  Joint  of  the 
Huckle-bone,  it  ends  in  a  ftrong  and  broad  Tendon, 
which  is  inferred  above  the  Stifle  into  the  inner  Part  of 
the  Thigh-bone.  Its  Ufe  is  to  extend  the  Thigh,  and 
enable  an  Horfe  to  go  backward. 

The  next  is  called  the  Glutaus  Medius ,  lying  in  a  Man 
diredly  under  the  other,  but  in  a  Horfe  Side  by  Side  with 
the  other.  It  rifes  from  the  Spine  of  the  Haunch-bone,  a 
little  higher  than  the  other,  and  from  thence  delcends  ob¬ 
liquely  over  the  Joint  of  the  Hip,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
lowTer  end  of  the  outerfide  of  the  Thigh-bone.  Its  Ufe  is 
to  extend  the  Thigh,  and  to  draw  it  outward  and  back¬ 
ward,  as  when  a  Horfe  Hands  to  Stale. 

The  third  and  laft  of  the  Extenders  is  called  Glutaus 
Minor,  or  lefler  Buttock  Mufcle ;  it  arifes  round  and 
flefhy  as  high  as  the  former,  and  defcending  obliquely  over 
the  Joint  of  the  Hip,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Thigh-bone, 
is  inferted  fomewhat  towards  its  fore-flde.  This  aflifts  the 
other  in  its  Adion. 


‘  “  , .  ,  The  Thigh  is  mov’d  inwards  by  the  Tri - 

lyonelPipcie,  5  or,  according  to  feme,  th e  Quadriceps 
•:  from  its  having  four  Heads ;  the  hrft  Head 

rifing  nervous  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Share-bone,  and 
defcending  to  the  Iniide  of  the  lpwer  End  of  the  Thigh¬ 
bone.  '  The  fecond  beginning  flefhy  at  the  lower  fide  of  the 
fame  Bone,  and  ending  a  little  higher  than  the  former. 
s  •  1  »  *  ■  ~  t  The 
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The  third  arifing  partly  nervous  and  partly  flefhy,  from 
rhe  under  Side  of  the  Coxendix ,  is  inferted  near  the  laft. 
The  fourth,  having  a  like  Origin  from  the  top  of  the  Cox¬ 
endix ,  runs  along  the  Infide  of  the  Thigh,  and  ends  in  a 
round  Tendon;  which  joining  with  the  Tendon  of  the 
firft  Part  of  this  Mufcle,  has  the  fame  Infertion  with  it. 

The  Thigh  is  alfo  turn’d  outwards  by  *  ,  ,  . 

four  fmall  Mufcles,  called  ghiadrigemini,  Jgumh  i 
all  which  are  placed  one  by  another,  upon  fQurt  J 
the  Outfide  of  the  Articulation  of  the 
Thigh.  The  firft  is  theLongeft,  and  takes  its  Origin  from 
the  Lower  and  Outer  Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum ;  afterwards, 
palling  over  the  great  Rotator ,  it  is  inferted  into  the  Out- 
fide  of  the  lower  End  of  the  Thigh-bone. 

The  fecond  and  third  arife  both  of  them  from  the  Knob 
of  the  Os  Ifcbium ,  near  each  other,  and  are  inferted  with 
the  firft. 

The  fourth  is  more  flefhy  than  the  Reft,  arifing  from  the 
inner  Part  of  the  Knob  of  the  Ifchium ,  and  terminating 
with  the  former:  To  thefe  muft  be  added  the  Deltoides 
of  the  Thigh,  which  fpring  from  the  Outfide  of  the  Tip 
of  the  Ileum ,  with  a  Sharp  beginning,  but  growing  Trian¬ 
gular,  is  inferted  with  a  broad  membranous  Tendon  into 
the  Outfide  of  the  Thigh-bone ;  by  its  Situation  it  feems 
to  afiift  the  Adtion  of  the  Quadrigemini . 

But  laftly,  the  Thigh  is  turn’d  obliquely  ~  ,, 
by  two  Mufcles  called  Obturatores ,  or  Stop-  / ur?  °t  *lue~ 
pers.  The  firft  is  called  Obturator  Inter -  y  y  'u'°' 
nus,  and  takes  its  Origin  from  the  inner  Circumference  of 
the  Hole  abovementioned,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Cavity 
of  the  great  Rotator.  The  Obturator  Ext  emus ,  from 
the  external  Circumference  of  the  faid  Hole,  and  is  infert¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Cavity  with  the  former. 

The  Leg  has  three  feveral  Motions  peculiar  to  it,  viz. 
it  is  bended,  extended,  and  turned  obliquely  Outwards ; 
to  perform  all  which  Motions,  there  are  the  fame  number 
of  Mufcles  in  Horfes  as  in  Man,  only  that  fome  of  them 
are  different  from  thofe  in  Men,  with  jrefpedi  to  their  In- 
fertions. 

It  has  firft  of  all  five  Mufcles,  called  Ex-  Ebe  Leg  is  ex¬ 
tenders,  of  which  the  firft  is  named  Mem-  te”ded  by  Jive 
branofus  ;  and  by  .  fome  the  Fafcia  Lata ,  Mufcles. 
becaufe  it  involves  and  covers  almoft  all  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Thigh,  This  Mufcle  rifes  flefhy  from  the  upper  Part 

Pf 
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of  the  Os  Ileum ,  near  the  great  Procefs  of  the  Thigh-bone, 
and  covering  the  whole  Thigh  and  the  Stifle,  over  which 
it  crofles,  it  is  at  laft  inferred  into  the  fore  and  upper  Part  of 
the  Bone  of  the  Leg.  Its  life  is  to  extend  the  Leg  dire&ly ; 
or,  according  to  fome,  to  draw  it  obliquely  outwards. 

The  fecond  is  call'd  Longus ,  ariling  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Os  Ileum  ;  and  pafling  ob¬ 
liquely  down  the  Thigh,  it  is  inferted  into  the  Bone  of 
the  Leg,  a  little  below  the  Stifle.  This  Mufcle  not  only 
extends  the  Leg,  but  alfo  helps  to  draw  it  inwards ;  for 
which  Reafon,  fome  Authors  reckon  it  one  of  the  Benders 
of  the  Leg. 

The  third  is  call’d  Refius,  from  its  ftreight  Courfe  :  It 
takes  its  Beginning  from  the  lower  Brim  of  the  Haunch- 
bone,  and  defeends  ftreight  down  the  Foreflde  of  the  Thigh, 
until  it  reaches  the  Stifle,  where  it  turns  into  a  ftrong  and 
broad  Tendon  ;  and  adhering  to  the  Patella ,  in  its  Paf- 
fage  over  it,  it  is  at  laft  inferted  into  the  F orefide  of  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Shank. 

The  fourth  is  named  Vajlus  Externus ,  becaufe  of  its 
great  Bulk  $  it  arifes  from  the  Root  of  the  great  True  ban¬ 
ter, ,  and  from  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh-bone,  cleaving  clofe 
to  its  Outfide,  until  it  arrives  at  the  Stifle,  where,  becoming 
membranous  and  broad,  and  uniting  with  the  Tendon  of 
the  ftreight  Mufcle,  it  is  inferted  into  the  fame  Place  with 
it,  but  on  its  Outfide. 

The  laft,  or  Vajlus  Interims ,  rifes  from  the  Root  of 
the  lefl'er  ’Trochanter ,  and  defeending  down  the  Inflde  oi 
the  Thigh-bone,  it  unites  itfelf  with  tfle  former  two,  after 
it  has  pa  fled  over  the  Stifle,  and  is  inferted  with  them  into 
the  fame  Place  of  the  Tibia.  Thefe  three  laft  .deferibed  Muf- 
cles,  joining  together  at  their  crofting  the  Stifle,  form  one 
broad  and  ftrong  Tendon,  which  involves  th ePaletta,  or 
Knee-bone  of  the  Stifle,  and  ties  it  fo  firmly,  that  it  is 
almoft  impofiible  for  it  to  be  difplaced. 

_  ,  , ,  -  The  Benders  of  the  Legs  are  in  Number 

Bended  by  four.  jyuep5^  t}ie  Semimembrano - 

fus,  the  Seminervofus ,  and  Gracilis . 

The  Biceps  rifes  fharp  and  nervous  from  the  Appen¬ 
dage  of  the  Coxendixy  and  pafling  along  the  Outfide  of 
the  Thigh,  is  inferted  into  the  Outfide  of  the  Appendix: 
of  the  Tibia ,  or  Leg-bone  3  this  bends  the  Leg,  by  pul¬ 
ling  it  backward. 
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The  next,  according  to  Bartholin ,  (who  follows  the 
Order  in  his  Defcription  of  thofe  Mufcles)  is  the  Semi- 
membranofus ,  which  takes  its  Beginning  from  the  Knob 
of  the  Coxendix ,  as  the  other,  and  running  down  the 
back  Part  of  the  Thigh,  is  inferted  into  that  Part  of  the 
Leg-bone,  which  in  Man  is  call’d  the  Ham, 

.The  third  is  call’d  by  the  faid  Author  Semiitervofus ,  be- 
ing  partly  nervous  and  partly  flefhy,  as  the  other  is  partly 
flefhy  and  partly  membranous,  "it  has  the  fame  Origin 
with  the  other  two  ;  but  defending  obliquely  towards  the 
inner  Part  of  the  Thigh,  it  reaches  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Leg-bone,  into  whofe  inner  Part  it  is  inferted. 

The  fourth  is  call’d  Gracilis ,  being  {lender ;  it  arifes 
with  a  nervous  Beginning,  from  the  Middle  of  the  Share- 
hone,  and  defcending  along  the  Inflde  of  the  Thigh  is 
inferted  near  the  other.  When  thefe  Mufcles  ad  toother 
they  draw  the  Leg  diredly  backward;  but  when  they 
ad  iingly,  fome  being  placed  more  outward,  and  fome 

more  inward,  they  then  bend  the  Leg  either  to  this  or  that 
hide. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  is  another  call’d 
Poglitceus ,  which  moves  the  Leg  obliquely.  Moved  obhque- 
This  rifes  broad  and  nervous  from  the  ^  ^  °ne' 
outer  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone,  and  going  obliquely  down 
the  Thigh,  is  inferted  in  the  back  Part  of  the  upper  Knob 
of  the  Tibia. 

We  come  now  to  the  Mufcles  which  move  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Leg  and  Foot ;  and  here  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  take  Notice,  that  by  the  lower  Part  of  the  Leg  is  to 
be  underflood,  that  Space  which  reaches  from  the  Iffock 
to  the  great  Paflern ;  which,  Mr.  Snape  fays,  is  anfwer- 
able  to  the  Inftep  in  Men,  as  the  great  Pattern,  and  lit¬ 
tle  Pattern,  anfwer  to  the  firft  and  fecond  Joints  of  the 
Toes;  and  the  Coffin-Joint  to  that  whereon  the  Nails  do 
grow. 

The  Inftep  is  bended  by  two  Mufcles,  to  Toe  Injlep 
wit,  the  Tibicsus  Antious ,  and  Peronceus  bended  by 
Anticus.  The  firft  arifes  fharp  and  flefhy  the  Mufcles, 
from  the  upper  Appendix  of  the  Leg-bone,  cleaving  clofe 
to  it  in  its  Defcent,  and  patting  under  the  Griftle  of  the 
Hock,  is  divided  into  two  or  more  Tendons,  that  are  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  Foreflde  of  the  Inftep-bone,  which,  with 
the  reft  of  the  Foot,  it  moves  forward  and  upward. 

'  Thye 
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The  fecond  is  called  Peronaus  Anticus ,  tho*  improperly 
in  a  Horfe,  who  wants  that  Bone  which  in  Man  is  named 
Perm ,  or  Fibula.  This  takes  its  Origin  from  the  upper 
Appendix  of  the  Tibia  or  Leg-bone,  and  is  inferred  into  the 
Outfide  of  the  Inftep-bone,  which  with  the  reft  of  the  Foot 

it  moves  forward  and  fomewhat  outward. 

The  Foot  is  alfo  extended  or  drawn  back- 
Tbe  Foot  ex -  wards  by  three  Mufcles,  the  firft  is  called 
tended  by  three  Gaarocnemius  Ext  emus  ;  and  is  that  Muf- 
Mujdes.  ^  which  in  Man  forms  the  Calf  of  the 

Le^.  It  takes  its  Rife  from  the  inner  Head  of  the  Thigh¬ 
bone,  and  Part  of  it  from  the  outward  Head  of  the  fame 
Bone,  and  afterwards  uniting  together  about  the  Middle  of 
the  Leg, they  there  turn  into  one  ftrong  V endon,  which  being 
united  with  that  of  the  following  Mufcle,  to  wit,  tne  (xaj^ 
trocnemius  internus ,  are  both  inferted  into  the  Heel-bone. 

This  Mufcle  lieth  fomewhat  under  the  former,  anling 
from  the  hinder  Part  of  the  upper  End  of  the  Leg-bone, 
and  is  inferted  as  aforefaid. 

The  laft  Extender  of  the  Foot  ;is  called  Plantains ,  or 
the  Mufcle  of  the  Soal  or  Tread;  it  ariies  fieftiy,  round, 
and  {lender,  between  the  former  two,  taking^  its  Origin 
from  the  back  Part  of  the  lower  Head  of  the  T  high-bone, 
and  in  its  Delcent  foon  becomes  a  {lender  round  T.  endon  > 
which,  joining  very  clofely  with  the  T endons  of  the  for¬ 
mer  two,  palfies  down  to  the  Heel-bone,  where  it  leaves 
them,  and  proceeds  along  the  back  Part  of  the  Inftep-bone, 
and  the  two  Patterns,  terminating  within  the  Foot  all  over 
the  Bottom  of  it,  making  that  Part  of  the  Foot  which  lies  • 
next  under  the  Soal,  and  plainly  appears  when  the  Soal  is 
drawn  out.  The  Tendons  of  thefe  three  Mufcles  joining 
together,  form  that  great  Sinew  called  Magna  Chorda^  by 

which  the  Butchers  hang  ud  their  Meat. 

The  Foot  is  alfo  moved  fomewhat  fide- 
Moved ftdeyays  wjt  inward  and  outward,  by 

by  two  Mujcte..  J’  r  , 

J  two  Mufcles. 

The  firft  is  called  Tibialis  Pofticus ,  having  its  Origin 
from  the  upper  End  of  the  Leg-bone,  and  its  Ufe  being 

to  move  the  Foot  obliquely  in waid.  . 

The  fecond,  called  Pqronaus  Pofticus^  arnes  from  tne 
upper  and  hinder  Part  of  the  Leg- bone,  by  a  nervous  and 
ftrong  Beginning,  and  defeending  with  the  Tendon  of  the 
P 'erotieeus  Anticus ,  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Hock,  continuing 
its  Courfe  beyond  it  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Foot,  into  which 
:  "  it 
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it  is  implanted.  This  moves  the  Foot  contrary  to  the  for- 
liier,  viz.  obliquely  outward. 

The  Pafterns  and  Coffin- Joint  are  likewife  bended,  and 
extended  by  their  proper  Mufcies. 

The  Benders  are  in  Number  two,  viz.  the  The  Pafterns 
Flexor  long  us ,  and  Flexor  brevis .  I  he  bended  by  two. 
firft  arifes  from  the  upper  and  hinder  Part  of  the  Leg- 
bone,  and  defcends  on  the  inner  Side  of  the  Hoof,  down 
the  Inftep-bone  and  Pafterns,  into  the  Coffin- Joint.  The 
fecond  takes  its  Origin  from  the  Infide  of  the  Heel-bone, 
a  little  below  the  Hock,  and  has  the  fame  Infertion  with 
the  former.  Thefe  bend  the  Pafterns  and  Coffin-Joint 
backward. 

The  Extenders  are  alfo  two,  the  firft  cal-  And  extended 
led  Extenfor  longus ,  and  the  other  by  two. 

tenjor  brevis  :  The  one  riling  from  the  inner  Side  of  the 
Shank,  juft  under  the  Stifle,  is  inferted  into  the  fore  and 
upper  Part  of  the  Coffin- Joint.  The  other  rifing  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  Annular  Ligament ,  that  binds  about  the 
Inftep- Joint,  and  defending  under  the  former,  has  the 
fame  Infertion.  Thefe  two  extend  the  Pafterns  and  Cof¬ 
fin-Joint,  by  drawing  them  forward. 

TAB.  VI.  Reprefents  the  hind  Part  of  a  Horfe,  with 

his  Mufcies.  ..A'.W:  * 


A  A.  The  Cucullaris,  or  Monk's  Hood. 

B.  The  Edge  of  the  Deltoides  of  the  Thigh . 

C.  The  Glutseus  Minor,  or  leffer  Buttock  Mufcies . 
DDD.  The  Glutseus  Medius. 

EE.  The  Glutaeus  Major,  or  greater  Buttock  Mufcle . 
F.  The  Biceps. 

GG.  The  Seminervofus  of  both  Legs. 

HHH.  The  Lividus,  or  Peftinals  of  both  hind  Legs . 
I.  The  Semimembranofus. 

K.  The  Orbicularis,  or  orbicular  Mufcle  of  the  Lips , 

L.  Part  of  the  Longiffimus  Dorfi. 

M.  The  circular  Mufcle  of  the  Nofe. 

N.  The  Sphinfler  of  the  Fundament . 

O.  The  Maftoides. 

P.  The  Manforius  of  the  Cheeks . 

Qi  The  Triangularis. 

R.  The  Complexus,  or  Trigeminus* 

S.  The  Tranfverfalis  Colli. 


T.  The 
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T.  The  Spinatus  Colli. 

V.  The  Vaftus  Externus. 

WW.  The  Gaftrocnemius  Externus. 

X.  The  Peronaeus  Anticus. 

Y.  The  Peronseus  Pofticus. 

•  y 

'  ,  •  , 

CHAP.  VL  , 

Of  the  Bones . 

§.  I.  Of  the  Bones  which  frame  and  compofe  the  Skull , 

with  its  Suture. 


ne  skuii.  T  Y  Y  f  dc,ul;?ern?,?JftuPa,rt  of  thf 

Head  is  the  Skull,  call  d  by  Anatomifts 
the  Cranium ,  from  its  Office  of  covering  the  Brain  like  a 

Its  Bones  proper  ^e^met*  L  is  compofed  of  nine  Bones,  three 
and  common .  °f  which  are  common  to  it,  and  the  upper 

Jaw  j  which  are  the  Wedge-like  Bone,  the 
Os  Jugate,  or  the  Yoke-like  Bone,  and  the  Os  Cribri- 
forme ,  or  Sieve-like  Bone.  The  other  fix  are  proper  Bones, 
and  make  up  the  Skull  itfe-lf ;  and  thefe  are  the  Frontal, 
or  Forehead-bone,  the  Occipital ,  or  Noil-bone,  the  two 
Bones  of  the  Sinciput ,  or  Parietal- bones,  and  the  Temple- 
bones,  within  which  are  contain'd  the  fmall  Bones  of  the 
Ear,  which,  with  the  two  Orbicular- bones,  make  up  the 
Number  of  feventeen  Bones  peculiar  to  the  Skull. 

The  larger  Bones  are  diftinguifh’d  by  fe- 
veral  Seams,  call’d  Sutures ,  both  which  and 
the  Bones  are  of  the  fame  Number  in  a 
Men,  only  that  they  are  different  in  Shape 


Its  Sutures, 
or  Seams « 


Horfe  as  in 
and  Figure. 


Some  of  thefe  Sutures  are  proper  to  the  Skull  alone, 
and  fome  are  common  to  it  and  the  upper  Jaw.  They  are 
alfo  diftinguifh’d  into  thofe  that  are  true,  and  thofe  that 
are  falfe  ;  fuch  as  are  indented  one  into  another,  being  of 
the  firft  kind ;  and  fuch  as  are  plain  and  linear,  like  two 
Boards  glued  together,  being  accounted  of  the  fecond  kind, 
or  only  falfe  Sutures. 

Its  true  Sutures.  N  The  true  Sutures,  are  three  in  Number, 
and"  proper  to  the  Skull  only,  viz,  the  Co¬ 
ronal ,  Lamb doi dal,  and  Sagittal , 


j 


The 
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The  Coronal ,  fo  called  becaufe  the  Ancients  were  wont  to 
wear  their  Crowns  or  Garlands  on  that  Part.  The  Suture, 
as  in  Men,  fo  likewife  in  a  Horfe,  runs  athwart  the  Skull 
above  the  Forehead,  reaching  on  each  Side  to  the  Temple- 
bones,  and  joining  the  F orehead-bone  to  the  Sinciput . 

The  fecond,  Lambdoides ,  becaufe  of  its  Refemblance  to 
the  Greek  Letter  A.  This  is  feated  on  the  hind  Part  of  the 
Head,  being  oppolite  to  the  other,  beginning  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Occiput ,  and  defcending  above  the  Ear  fome- 
what  higher  than  in  Men.  It  joins  the  Bone  of  the  Occi- 
put ,  or  hind  and  under  Part  of  the  Skull,  to  the  Bones  of 
the  Sinciput  and  T emples. 

The  third  begins  at  the  Middle  of  the  Lambdoidal  Su¬ 
ture,  dividing  the  two  Bones  of  the  Sinciput ,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  the  Sagittal  Suture ;  but  in  Horfes,  and  many 
other  Quadrupeds,  it  erodes  the  Coronal  Suture,  as  in  Chil¬ 
dren,  quite  down  to  the  Nofe.  This  Suture  in  a  Horfe 
is  not  fo  much  indent  as  the  other  two,  but  is  in  a  great 
Meafure  ftreight  and  linear. 

The  falfe  Sutures  are  in  Number  two;  Its  falfe  Su- 
the  firft  pafles  from  the  Root  of  the  Pro-  tures. 
eejfus  Mammi Haris  with  a  circular  Du£t,  returning  down 
again  towards  the  Ear,  encompaffing  the  Temple-bone. 

The  fecond  runs  obliquely  downwards,  arifing  from  the 
T op  of  the  former,  and  pafles  to  the  Socket  of  the  Eye,  and 
the  Beginning  of  the  firft  common  Suture. 

The  Sutures,  which  are  common  to  the  Fhofe  common 
Skull,  the  Wedge-like  Bone,  and  upper  Jaw,  tothe  Skull  and 
are  chiefly  thefe  three  that  follow,  to  wit,  upper  Jaw. 
the  Frontal ,  the  TVedge-like  Suture,  and  the  Crib'rofa  : 
The  firft  being  that  by  which  the  Procefs  of  the  F orehead- 
bone  is  join’d  with  the  firft  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw  ;  the 
fecond  that  by  which  the  Wedge-like  Bone  is  join’d  with 
the  firft  Bone  of  the  fame  Jaw  ;  and  the  third  that  Suture 
which  is  common  to  the  Wedge-like  Bone  and  th Septum % 
or  Partition  of  the  Nofe. 

The  Sutures  are  of  Ufe,  not  only  as  they  ^  •  re  ¬ 
divide  the  Bones  which  compofe  the  Skull, 
but  alfo  as  they  afford  a  free  Ingrefs  and  Egrefs  for  theVeflels 
which  fupply  Life  and  Nourifhment  to  the  Parts  contained 
within  the  Skull,  and  likewife  as  they  give  a  Paflage  to  thofe 
little  Fibres,  by  which  the  Dura  Alater  is  kept  fufpended  : 
And  further,  they  are  of  Ufe  in  Cafe  the  Skull  fhould  at  any 
time  happen. to  be  broke,  that  any  inch  Fracture  or  Fiflure 

might 
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might  not  run  through  the  whole  Skull,  but  be  ftop’d  at  the 
end  of  the  fradtured  Bone;  whereas  if  it  was  not  for  thefe 
Seams,  it  might  with  one  Blow  be  (hivered  all  in  pieces 
like  an  earthen  Pot.  But  I  fhall  now  return  to  the  Bones?. 

,  The  Frontal  or  Forehead  Bone,  which  I 
»  *  3/A  its  have  already  taken  Notice  of,  as  the  firft  pro- 
S c  per  Bone  of  the  Skull,  is  feated  before,  and 

makes  the  fore-part  of  the  Skull.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  its  fore-part  by  the  Coronal  and  firft  common  Suture, 
on  the  Sides  by  the  Temporal  Bones,  and  on  its  infide  by 
the  OJfa  Spongiofa ,  or  fpongy  Bones.  Between  its  Lamina 
or  Plates,  there  is  a  double  Cavity,  from  whence  there  is 
alfo  a  double  Paftage  into  the  Noftrils,  diftinguifhed  by 
many  bony  Fibres,  and  fmall  Scales,  which  are  encompafl'ed 
with  a  green  Membrane,  and  contain  a  foft,  medullar,  or 
rather  oily  Subftance.  Thefe  are  proportionably  larger  in 
a  Horfe  than  in  a  Man,  and  have  various  Ufes  afcribed  to 
them,  being  thought  by  fome  to  allift  in  the  Office  of 
Smelling,  by  intangling  the  odoriferous  Air ;  by  fome,  to 
promote  the  Shrilnefs  of  the  V  oice ;  and  by  others,  to  be 
a  Receptacle  for  fome  Portion  of  the  excrementitious 
Matter,  which  is  feparated  from  thofe  Parts. 

Befides  thefe  Cavities,  there  is  a  Sinus  or  Den  on  each 
Side,  called  the  Frontal  Sinus’ j,  compos'd  of  a  double  Scale's 
one  making  the  upper  part  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  and 
the  other  forming  the  Cavity  above  the  Eyes,  on  either 
Side,  which  is  not  very  plain,  having  only  Infcriptions  au- 
fwerable  to  the  winding  Convolutions  of  the  Brain.  This 
Bone  has  alfo  two  Holes,  which  go  to  the  Orbit  of  the 
Eye,  whereby  the  firft  Branch  of  the  Nerve  of  the  fifth 
Conjugation  goeth  to  the  Miifcles  of  the  Forehead.  It  has 
likewife  four  Procefles,  two  of  which  are  feated  at  the 
greater  Corner  of  the  Eye,  and  the  other  two  at  its  lefier 
Corner,  helping  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the  Orbit. 
err  a-  -  The  Bones  of  the  Sinciput  are  next  to  the 

e  inclPu  '  Frontal,  being  joined  to  it  by  the  Coronal 
Suture,  and  behind  to  the  Occipital  Bone  by  the  LambdoF 
cal  Suture,  on  each  fide,  to  the  Temple-Bones,  by  the  S#- 
tara  Squammofce,  or  fcaly  Sutures,  and  by  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sutures  to  the  Wedge-like  Bone.  They  are  alfo  join¬ 
ed  one  to  the  other,  by  the  Sagittal ,  or  Arrow-like  Suture. 

Their  Figure  is  fome  what  Square,  and  though  their  Sub¬ 
ftance  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  other  Bones  of  the  Skull, 
yet  they  are  alfo  made  up  of  tvvo ' Lamina $  excepting  where 
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they  are  joined  to  the  Temple- bones.  They  are  fmooth 
on  their  Outfide,  but  inwardly  uneven,  having  feveral  Ca¬ 
vities  to  which  the  Dura  Mater  adheres,  by  the  Sides  of 
the  Sagittal  Suture ;  as  alfo  feveral  long  and  winding  In- 
fcriptions,  or  Furrows,  form’d  by  the  Branches  of  the  In¬ 


ternal  Jugular 5,  in  their  Pafiage  to  the  Brain.  Thefe 
Bones  have  alfo  feveral  Perforations;  fome  of  which  go 
quite  through,  others  piercing  only  the  upper  Table, 'for 
the  Entrance  of  thofe  Veflels  which  run  between  its  Plates. 

The  Occipital ,  or  Noil-bone,  which  makes  cri  A T  n  i 
the  hinder  and  lower  Part  of  the  Head  and  %  p 
middle  of  the  Balls  of  the  Skull,  is  the  ,t,Part,‘ 
hardelt  of  all  the  Bones  of  the  Skull,  excepting  the  OsPe - 
trofum  of  the  Temple-bones,  being  very  thick  at  Bottom, 


where  the  two  Sinus* s  of  the  Dura  Mater  are  joined] 


At  the  Sides  of  the  great  Perforation,  through  which  the 
Spinal  Marrow  defcends,  it  is  fomfewhat  thin;  but  that 
its  thinnefs  might  be  no  Prejudice  to  it ,  it  is  ftrengthen’d 
by  a  large  Prominence,  which  afcends  from  the  faid 
Perforation  quite  to  its  upper  Part.  By  this  Prominence 
the  two  Protuberances  of  the  Cerebellum  are  alfo  diftin- 
guifhed. 

This  Bone  is  in  a  Horfe  five- corner’d,  and  has  feveral 
Channels,  or  Sinus9 f,  two  of  which,  being  pretty  large, 
receive  the  Protuberances  or  Bunchings  of  the  Cerebellum , 
or  After-brain ;  others  receive  fome  of  the  Convolutions  of 
the  Brain  itfelf,  and  fome,  the  two  Sinus's  of  the  Dura 


Mater ,  that  they  might  not  be  comprefied  or  hurt  for 
want  of  a  proper  Cavity  to  lie  in. 

It  has  alfo  divers  Procefies,  four  of  which,  being  covered 
with  a  fmooth  Griftle,  are  received  into  the  Sinus's  of  the 
firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck ;  but  that  which  goes  between 
the  Protuberances  of  the  Cerebellum ,  is  the  moil  confider- 
able.  It  is  perforated  in  five  Places,  for  the  Pafiage  of  fe¬ 
veral  Vefiels,  befides  the  large  Hole  through  which  the 
Medulla  goes  into  the  Spine  of  the  Neck. 

The  laft  of  the  proper  Bones  of  the  Skull,  The  Temple- 
&  are  the  Temple- bones,  which  are  feated  on  with 

•  each  Side  of  the  Head,  reaching  to  the  bot-  .Procefies 
tom  of  the  Ears.  Their  Figure  is  on  their  ^  Sinus  s. 
upper  Sides  femicircular,  but  below  they  are  rugged  and 
unequal,  like  a  Rock;  from  whence,  and  from  their  hard- 
nefs,  the  Temple-bone  has  alfo  obtained  the  Name  of  Or 
P etrofum.  Thefe  Bones  are  very  thick  at  their  bottom, 

.  G  but 
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but  grow  extremely  thin  upwards,  lying  like  two  Scales 
on  the  lower  Edge  of  the  Bones  of  the  Sinciput. 

They  have  each  of  them  two  Sinus’s,  the  outermoft  be¬ 
ing  the  large!! ,  is  lined  with  a  Griflle,  and  receives  the  lon¬ 
ger  Procefs  of  the  lower  Jaw.  The  other,  or  inward  Cavity, 
is  common  to  the  Temple-bone,  and  Noil-bone.  There 
are  alfo  four  Procefles  belonging  to  each  Temple -bone,  viz. 
that  which  in  Man  is  called  the  Procejus  Sty  hides ,  or  Pen¬ 
like  Procefs,  though  improperly  in  a  Horfe,  it  being  but 
fhort.  The  next  is  called  the  Procejfus  Mammillaris ,  being 
fomewhat  fhap’d  like  a  Nipple.  The  third  palling  forwards 
from  the  Hole  of  the  Ear  to  the  Protuberance  of  the  firft 
Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw,  and  being  joined  to  the  laft,  forms  ^ 
the  0 s  Jugale ,  or  Yoke-bone.  The  fourth  is  the  Procejfus ' 
Petrofus ,  or  hard  and  uneven  Part  of  the  Temple-bone ; 
this,  being  Internal,  jets  out  a  pretty  way  into  the  Iniide 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Skull,  within  which  there  are  two  Per¬ 
forations  ;  one  to  give  a  Paflage  for  an  Artery,  another  for 
the  Auditory  Nerve,  into  the  inner  Cavities  of  the  Ear,  to 
wit,  the  Tympanum,  Labyrinth ,  and  Cochlea. 

This  Procefs  has  alfo  on  its  o.utfide  three  Perforations,  or 
Holes ;  the  firft  called  the  Meatus  Auditorius ,  or  Auditory 
Paflage  :  The  fecond  is  that  thro’  which  the  Jugular  Vein 
enters  into  the  inner  Cavities :  The  third  is  feated  between 
the  Mammillary  and  Styloid  Procefles,  ending  in  that  Paf- 
fage  that  goes  from  the  Ear  to  the  Mouth.  As  to  the  little 
Bones  that  are  contained  in  the  Cavities  of  this  Procefs,  viz. 
the  Incus,  Malleus,  . Stapes ,  and  Os  Orbicular e ,  which, 
with  thofe  already  defcrib’d,  make  up  the  whole  Number  of 
the  Bones  proper  to  the  Skull ;  having  taken  notice  of  them 
already  in  another  Place,  I  fhall  therefore  pafs  on  to  thole 
which  are  common  to  the  Skull  and  upper  Jaw  ;  and  thefe 
are  in  number  three,  namely,  th tOsSphenoides,  ox  Wedge- 
like  Bone,  the  Sieve-like  Bone,  and  the  Yoke-like  Bone. 

...  The  Wedge-like  Bone  is  fo  called  from 

The  fege- 1  e  pejDg  placed  like  a  Wedge  between  the 

j0H£'  Bones  of  the  Skull  and  the  upper  Jaw;  it 

is  joined  before  to  the  Frontal-bone ,  and  behind  to  the 
Occipital,  its  Sides  to  part  of  the  Petrofum  above,  and  be¬ 
low  to  fome  of  the  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw  and  Palate. 

It  has  feveral  Procefles,  fome  external,  and  fome  Internal;, 
as  alfo  divers  Cavities,  two  of  which  are  common  to  it  and 
the  Temple- bones,  and  the  Bones  of  the  Sinciput.  Its  Holes 

are  about  ieven  on  each  Side;  one  of  which  gives  a  Paflage 

to 
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to  the  Optick  Nerve,  the  reft  are  penetrated,  fome  by  one, 
and  fome  by  feveral  Parts  of  Nerves ;  others  by  the  Carotid 
Arteries  and  Jugular  Veins  ;  and  again,  others  both  by 
Nerves  and  Blood- veftels. 

The  Os  Cribriforme  is  the  next  Bone  The  Os  Cri~ 
common  to  the  Head  and  upper  Jaw,  and  is  bri forme,  cf 
fo  called  from  its  innumerable  little  Holes,  Sieve-hke  Bom, 
which  make  it  like  a  Sieve.  It  is  fituated  in.  the  fore  and 
under  Side  of  the  Skull,  between  and  a  little  below  the 
Sockets  of  the  Eyes,  and  at  the  upper  Part  of  the  Noftrils, 
and  is-  joined  by  an  even  Line  to  the  Forehead  bone,  the 
fecond  of  the  upper  Jaw,  and  the  Wedge- like  Bone. 

It  is  made  of  four  Parts,  viz.  the  Crifta  Gallic  or 
Cock’s  Comb,  to  whofe  fharp  Appendix  the  Falx  adheres. 
The  fecond  Partis  that  which  is  perforated,  and  makes  upi 
the  greateft  Portion  of  it.  The  third  is  only  a  Procefs  of 
ks  under  Side,  by  which  the  Noftrils  are  divided  :  And 
the  fourth  is  called  the  Os  Spongiojum  ;  its  Cavities  being 
filled  with  a  fpongy  fort  of  Flefh.  This  Bone  helps  to 
make  up  the  Corner  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  and  through 
its  Holes  gives  a  Pallage  to  the  innumerable  Fibrillcc  of  the 
Auditory  Nerves. 

The  laft  is  the  Jugale  or  Yoke-like  Bone,  qs  *  «■ 

and  is  compofedot  two  Bones ;  one  of  which  J  oc  • 
is  a  Procefs  of  the  Temple-bone,  and  the  other  a  Procefs 
of  the  firft  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw,  forming  the  lower  Side 
of  the  leller  and  outer  Corner  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye. 

§.  II.  Of  the  Jaw-bones  and  Teeth,  together  with  the  Oo 
Hyoides,  or  Bone  of  the  Tongue . 

Befides  the  Bones  which  are  common  to  ^  ^  Bo*-es 
the  Skull  and  upper  Jaw,  there  are  twelve,  pf0per  t0  ty 
viz.  fix  on  each  Side,  which. are  proper  to  upper  J  aw, v iz. 
the  upper  Jaw  alone,"  and  are  thofe  which 
frame  the  lower  Side  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  the  Nofe, 
Cheeks,  and  Roof  of  the  Mouth. 

The  firft  is  called  Z ygomatkum,  becaufe  ^  r.,n  g  . 
its  Procefs  makes  up  a  Part  of  the  Os  jugale  : 

It  compofes  the  lower  Part  of  the  outer  %,ith  its  fellow. 
Corner  of  the  Eye.  & 

The  next  is  feated  in  the  inner  Corner  of  Bhe  fecond, 
the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  and  is  called  Lachry -  Lachiyoiale. 
male,  becaufe  it  has  in  it  a  Cavity  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Lachrymal  Gland.  This  Bone  has  alfo  a  Perform- 

G  2  uot. 
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tion  into  the  Noftril,  through  which  a  Nerve  of  the  fifth 
Pair  pafles  to  the  inner  Membrane  of  the  Nofe. 
q.  .  The  third  is  feated  in  the  inner  Side  of 

the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  and  is  continued  with 
the  fungous  Bones  of  the  Noftrils.  This  Bone  is  joined  to 
four  Bones,  viz.  to  the  Forehead-bone,  to  the  Wedge-like 
Bone,  to  the  laft  defer ibed,  and  the  next  following,  and 
is  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  peculiar  Name. 
q-r  f  /,  n  The  f°urth  is  called  the  Os  Males ,  or 
M 9  S  Cheek-bone.  This  Bone  compofes  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  Cheek,  as  alfo  cf  the  Palate  ; 
and  moreover  contains  all  the  upper  T eeth  in  its  lefler  Ca¬ 
verns.  It  is  much  the  largeft  of  all  the  Bones  of  the  upper 
Jaw,  and  is  circumfcribed  with  divers  Sutures,  being  joined 
above  to  the  Frontal-bone  on  the  Side  next  the  Nofe,  below 
to  the  Wedge-like  Bone,  and  the  Bone  of  the  Palate  of  the 
Mouth,  before  to  the  Lachrymal  Bone,  and  one  of  thofe 
Bones  that  make  the  upper  Part  of  the  Nofe,  as  alfo  to  the 
Cheek-bone  on  the  other  Side.  It  has  alfo  three  Perfora¬ 
tions,  two  of  which  are  under  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  for  the 
Pafiage  of  two  Branches  of  the  Nerves  that  are  bellowed 
on  the  Face  ;  and  the  third,  for  the  Pafiage  of  a  Vein  and 
Artery,  which  go  to  the  Noftrils.  This  Bone  has  likewife  a 
great  Den  or  Cavern  on  each  Side,  in  that  prominent  Part 
which  Hands  out  under  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  and  on  each 
Side  of  the  Nofe ;  when  there  happens  to  be  Matter  pent  up 
in  this  Cavity,  it  occafions  in tollerable  Pain,  by  reafon  of  a 
very  fine  and  fenfible  Membrane,  which  lines  its  Infide. 

The  fifth  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw,  with  its 
Companion,  makes  up  the  bony  Prominence 
of  the  Nofe.  It  is  hard  and  folid,  and  is 
perforated  in  feveral  Places,  for  the  Pafiage 
of  Nerves  and  Blood  Veflels.  It  is  joined 
above  to  the  internal  Procefs  of  the  Frontal  Bone  :  Its 
Sides  adhere  to  thefirft  and  fourth  Bone  of  this  Jaw,  in  the 
Middle  to  its  Companion,  and  underneath  to  the  Griftles 
that  make  the  lower  Part  of  the  Nofe. 

The  laft  is  that  Bone  which  with  its  Com¬ 
panion,  frames  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth  :  It  is 
broad,  thin,  and  folid,  but  fomewhat  rough 
and  uneven  at  that  End  where  it  refemhles  a 
Semi-circle.  It  is  joined  behind  to  the  Wing¬ 
like  Procefies  of  the  Wedge-like  Bone;  and  on  the  Infide  to 
jthe  Partition  of  the  Noftrils.  It  is  alfo  joined  to  the  Cheek¬ 
bone, 


*Ihe  fifth  /which 
makes  thes  Pro¬ 
minence  of  the 
Nofe. 


* The  laf ,  nvith 
its  Companion , 
frame  the  Roof 
cf  the  Mouth. 
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bone,  and  to  its  back  Part.  It  has  likewife  two  Perfora¬ 
tions,  one  on  either  Side,  which  have  Communication 
with  the  two  Holes  of  the  Wedge- like  Bone. 

The  lower  Jaw, which  makes  the  lowerPart  The  lower  Jaw 
of  the  Capacity  of  the  Mouth,  comes  next  its  Parts, 
to  be  treated  of.  This  differs  from  the  former,  in  that  it 
is  moveable,  whereas  the  other  is  not.  At  both  Ends  of  it 
there  are  two  Procelles,  the  foremoft  of  which  running  up¬ 
wards,  and  from  a  broad  Balls  growing  (harp,  ends  in  a 
Cone  or  Point.  It  is  this  Point  that  receives  the  Tendon  of 
the  Temporal  Mufcle  ;  from  whence  it  is,  that  a  Luxation 
of  the  lower  Jaw  is  very  dangerous,  if  not  fpeedily  reduc'd. 

<  The  other,  which  is  the  backward  Procefs,  is  call'd  Ar- 
ticularis ,  having  a  Neck  and  a  longifh  Head  covered  with  a 
Griftle,  by  which  it  is  receiv’d  and  articulated  into  the  Sinus 
of  the  Os  petrofum ,  and  it  is  llrongly  knit  thereto  by  a  mem¬ 
branous  Ligament.  It  hath,  at  the  Sides  of  thofe  Procelles, 
ifnall  (hallow  Cavities,  for  the  Lodgment  of  its  Mufcles. 
Towards  its  back  Part  it  hath  a  Cavity  within  it,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  marrowy  Juice  for  itsNourifhment.  It  hasalfo  four 
Perforations  or  Holes,  whereof  two  are  at  the  Roots  of  the 
Procelles,  by  which  a  Vein  and  Artery,  as  alfo  a  Branch  of 
the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves  do  pafs  to  the  Teeth.  The  other 
two  are  in  its  Fore-part,  giving  Way  to  two  Twigs  of  the 
laid  Branch,  which  go  out  to  the  lower  Lip. 

But  the  lower  and  upper  Jaw  have  Sockets  for  the  Teeth 
to  Hand  in,  which  by  reafon  of  their  Depth,  have  been 
called  Alveoli:  When  any  of  the  Teeth  fall  out,  as  the 
Foal  Teetb ,  kc.  thefe  Pits  (bon  become  obliterated,  and  the 
Jaw  grows  fmooth. 

The  T eeth  are  of  a  Subftance  harder  than  ctl  r  u 

any  of  the  other  Bones,  which  is  abfolutely  eeth' 

neceflary,  conlidering  their  Office  is  to  break  and  cut  all 
the  Aliment,  That  Part  of  them  which  (lands  out  above 
the  Gums,  is  fmooth  and  free  from  any  Covering,  but  all 
within  the  Sockets  of  the  Jaws  is  more  rough,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  Membrane  of  exquilite  Senfe.  Thofe  which 
are  called  Grinders ,  have  a  manifelt  Cavity  within  them, 
but  the  Fore- teeth  and  Dog-teeth  have  but  very  obfcure 
ones.  By  the  fmall  Holes  which  are  difcernable  in  the 
Roots  of  the  Teeth,  is  conveyed  into  thefe  Cavides  a  capil¬ 
lary  Branch  of  an  Artery  from  the  Carotids ,  a  fmall  Vein 
from  the  Jugulars ,  and  a  Twig  of  a  Nerve  from  the  fifth 
fair,  which  being  expanded  through  the  thin  Membrane 

G  3  that 
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thatinvefts  the  laid  Cavity,  is  partly  the  Occafion  of  that 
exauifite  Pain  which  is  felt  in  the  Tooth-ach.  Thele  Vel- 
:fels  before-mention’d,  namely,  the  Vein,  Artery,  alN 
Nerve,  are  inclofed  in  one  common  Capjula ,  or  Sheath, 
when  they  enter  ' the  Jaw,  and  running  along  a  proper 
Channel  under  the  Roots  of  the  T eeth,  fend  off  to  each  oi 
them,  in  their  Paflage,  thofe  fmall  Twigs  aforefaid. 

Though  the  Teeth  of  Plorfes  are  differently  fituated  from 
thofe  in  Men,  and  are  alfo  more  numerous,  yet  as  to  their 
Offices,  they  admit  of  the  fame  Divifion,  and  are  of  three 
Kinds  5  namely,  the  Incifores ,  Canini ,  and  Molar  e^. 

■  ■  The  Incifores ,  Cutters  or  Shredders,  are 

Incnoies.  t^0fe  we  cap  the  Fore- teeth,  being  feated  in 

the  Fore-part  of  the  Jaw.  They  are  broad  and  (harp-edg¬ 
ed,  the  better  to  crop  and  bite  off  the  Grafs  :  They  are  in 
Number  twelve,  fix  on  each  Jaw.  Thefe  have  but  one 

Root  or  Fang.  .  /_  , 

L,  ' .  .  The  next  are  the  Canini ,  or  Dog-teeth, 

?oe  Canm1,  which  in  Horfes  are  called  the  Tujbes  ;  and 
are  of  Ufe  to  break  whatever  is  too  hard  for  the  Fore- teeth 
to  cut  or  {hear  afunder.  Thefe  have  alfo  but  one  Fang, 

and  are  feldom  to  be  found  in  Mares. 

'  ,  Thofe  of  the  third  Rank  are  the  double 

The  Molares.  Teeth?  and  are  named  Molar es  or  Grinders, 

becaufe  they  grind  the  Food  like  a  Milftone  :  They  aie  in 
Number  twenty-four,  twelve  on  each  Jaw ;  their  Seat  is 
in  the  inner  Part  of  the  Mouth,  being  invironed  on  their 
Outfide  by  the  Cheeks,  to  prevent  the  Food  falling  out  of 
the  Mouth  while  it  is  a  grinding.  Thefe  have  feveral  Af- 
perities  on  their  upper  Part,  by  which  Means  they  are  len¬ 
der’ d  more  fit  for  their  peculiar  Ufe. 

The  two  foremoft  of  thefe  Teeth,  which  / 
‘Ihofe  by  which  ftand  next  the  Tufhes,  are  thofe  by  which  a 
the  Jigs  oj  a  Node  maybe  known  to  be  under  feven  Years 
Borje  is  known .  0jd^  having  till  then  feveral  thin  Shells,  or 

Scales  growing  round  the  outfide  of  the  T  op  of  them,  forming 
a  hollow  in  the  Middle.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  jhat  the 
nearer  a  Horfe  comes  to  that  Age,  the  more  thofe  Edges  are 
worn  down,  till  at  la  A  they  become  even  with  the  reft  ;  fo 
that  the  Age  of  a  Horfe  is  no  more  to  be  known  by  that  Sign. 

The  feveral  Periods  of  a  Horfe’s  Age,  while  only  a  Colt, 
are  alfo  diftinguifhable  by  the  Fore-teeth  ;  but  thele  Things 
being  fufficiently  known  by  every  one  who  has  been  ufed 
among  Horfes,  I  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  the  Bone  of  the 
-  ■  **•  1  That 


T  oneue< 
y 
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That  Bone  is  called  Hyoides ,  from  its  The  Os  Hyoi- 
fhape,  being  like  the  Greek  Letter  v  ( Tpfi -  des,  or  Bone  of 
Ion).  It  is  feated  at  the  Root  of  theTpngue,  t^e  tongue. 
being  the  Foundation  or  Supporter  of  it.  It  is  made  up 
of  three  Bones,  the  middlemoft  being  gibbous  outwards, 
but  inwards  fomewhat  hollow  :  The  other  two  are  call’d 
its  Cornua ,  or  Horns,  and  are  all  ty’d  to  the  adjacent  Parts 
by  a  Subitance  which  is  partly  nervous,  and  partly  flefhy. 

This  little  Bone  is  of  great  ufe ;  all  the  Mufd.es  that 
move  the  T ongue  being  either  inferted  into  it,  or  taking 
their  Origin  from  it.  It  alfo  gives  Rife  to  fome  of  thofe 
Mufcles  that  move  the  Larynx ,  or  Throttle,  and  is  a  rett¬ 
ing  Place  to  the  Epiglottis ,  or  Throat-flap,  when  it  is 
lifted  up  in  Breathing. 


§.  III.  Of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck . 


The  Neck  is  made  up  of  feven  Vertebra; ,  The  \  ertebrae 
or  Rack-bones,  reckoning  from  the  Head  °f  Ve  heck . 
downward,  that  next  the  Head  being  the  firft  ;  they  have 
each  of  them  a  large  Cavity,  to  give  way  to  the  Spinal 
Marrow :  And  befldes  this  large  Hole,  which  they  have 
in  common  with  all  the  other  Vertebra ,  they  have  each 
two  fmall  Perforations  in  their  tranjverfe  Procefles,  thro” 
which  the  cervical  Veins  and  Arteries  do  pafs  to  the  Head  5 
and  between  their  Joinings  there  is  a  third  found,  partly 
out  of  the  lower  Side  of  the  upper  Vertebra ,  and  partly 
out  of  the  upper  Side  of  each  lower  Vertebra ,  by  which 
the  Nerves  pafs  outward  from  the  Spinal  Marrow. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Bones,  in  a  human  The  firft  is  caU 
Skeleton,  is  called  Jilas^  becaufe  the  Head  Ed  the  Atlas, 
is  articulated  to  it,  and,  as  it  were,  fupported  by  it ;  and 
may  therefore  retain  the  fameName  in  a  Horle.  Its  Body 
is  flender,  but  more  Solid  than  the  Tips  of  its  Procefles, 
which  are  porous  and  open  ;  inftead  of  its  hinder  Spine  or 
Procefs,  it  has  only  a  femicircular  Prominence  jetting  out, 
left  the  larger  ftreight  Pair  of  Mufcles,  which  pafs  over  it, 
Ihould  be  hurt  in  bending  the  Head  forwards ;  but  it  has 
all  its  other  Procefles  in  common  with  the  reft.  On  the 
fore-fide  of  its  great  Fora?nen  inwards,  it  has  a  fmall  Socket 
fomewhat  Semicircular,  and  lin’d  with  a  Cartilage,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Tooth- like  Procefs  of  the  fecond  Vertebra. 

The  fecond  Vertebra  is  becaufe  of  this  The  fecond , 


Procefs  called  Deniata  ;  it  is  an  Appendix, 


Dentate. 

which 
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which  fprings  from  between  its  two  defcending  Procefles  5 
long  and  round,  its  Head  refembling  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Dog-tooth  in  Man,  or  the  Tufti  in  a  Horfe.  It  is  alfo  co¬ 
vered  with  a  Cartilage  on  that  Part  which  is  received  into 
the  forefaid  Sinus  of  the  firft  Vertebra  ;  upon  it  the  Head 
turns  round,  as  upon  a  Hinge.  The  Baits  of  this  Tooth- 
lilce  Appendage  is  encompafled  with  a  Ligament  that  knits 
it  to  the  Occiput.  This  and  the  following  Vertebra  have 
Spines,  or  hinder  Procefles,  each  of  which  are  divided  into 
two,  for  the  better  Connexion  of  the  Ligaments  and  Muf- 
cles  to  them  ;  and  are,  in  every  Refpedf,  like  the  fecond, 
fave  only  that  their  lateral  Procefles  are  larger,  and  divided 
as  well  as  the  hinder. 

§.  IV.  Of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  "Back  and  Loins ,  as  alfo  of 
the  Breaf-bone ,  Collar-bones ,  and  Ribs , 

€*l  r  a*  u  The  Back  is  made  up  of  feventeen  Verte - 

-nfrhnvr!  i  nit,  t  ^ra,  or  Rack-bones,  which  are  fomewhat 
Back  and  Loins.^  both  jn  th’eir  Bodies  and  procelfa, 

from  thofe  of  the  Neck,  the  lait  being  longer  and  more  flat 
on  their  Xnfide,  that  the  Gullet  might  reft  more  fecurely  on 
them  ;  and  as  for  their  Procefles,  though  they  are  equal  in 
Number,  viz.  two  tending  obliquely  upwards,  and  two 
tending  obliquely  downwards,  two  tranfverfe,  or  lateral 
ones,  and  one  acute  hinder  one,  called  the  Spine ;  yet  thofe 
which  are  now  to  be  described,  have  their  Spines,  or  hinder 
Procefles  Angle,  and  not  divided,  and  their  lateral  ones  more 
fhort  and  blunt ;  and  inftead  of  the  Holes  which  are  in 
thofe  of  the  Neck,  have  only  a  fhalloyv  Cavity,  into  which 
the  Ribs  are  articulated. 

Neither  are  the  Bodies  of  thefe  Vertebra  of  fiich  a  firm 
and  /olid  Make  as  thofe  of  the  Neck,  tho*  they  are  more 
bulky  ;  befides  that  they  are  full  of  fmall  Perforations,  for 
the  Admiffion  of  Blood-veflels  to  the  Spinal  Marrow,  and 
have  each  two  Holes  at  their  Joinings,  for  the  Egrefs  of  the 
Nerves  which  proceed  from  thence. 

They  have  alfo  on  each  Side  a  Sinus,  or  Cavity,  for  the 
Inarticulation  of  the  Head  of  the  Rib,  which  Sinus’s  are 
wanting  in  thofe  of  the  Neck,  having  no  Communication 
with  any  other  but  among  themfelves, 

T  he  tranfverfe  Procefles  of  two  or  three  of  the  loweft 
of  thefe  Rack- bones  grow  gradually  fhorter,  and  their 
:Tlnes  more  btynt  anc*  even,  declining  not  fo  much  down¬ 
wards 
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wards  as  thofe  more  forwards.  As  for  the  great  Perfora¬ 
tion  in  their  Middle,  it  is  proportionable  to  their  Size,  and 
the  Marrow  contained  within  it. 

The  Vertebrce  of  the  Loins,  which  compofe  the  third 
Part  of  the  Spine,  come  next  to  be  confidered.  They  are 
jn  Number  feven  ;  and  are  bigger  than  any  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  ;  their  hind  Procefies,  or  Spines,  grow  fhorter,  but 
are  broader  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  Back,  fome^ 
what  bending  upwards,  as  molt  of  the  other  decline  down¬ 
wards  ;  but  as  to  their  internal  Procefies,  they  exceed  thofe 
of  the  Back  in  Length  :  They  are  joined  one  to  another  by 
a  clammy  Griftle,  as  alfo  the  uppermoft  of  them  to  the 
Jaft  of  the  Back,  and  the  loweft  to  the  firft  of  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum ,  by  the  fame  Kind  of  Articulation.  Thefe  have  alfo 
feveral  Perforations,  for  the  Ingrefs  and  Egrefs  of  Nerves 
and  Blood-veffels,  as  alfo  a  large  Cavity  in  each  for  the 
Spinal  Marrow. 

Direaiy  oppofite  to  the  upper  Vertebra  neStelnumor 
of  the  Back,,  is  feated  the  sternum  or  Breaft-  Breajl-bone . 
bone,  which  is  very  different;  in  a  Horfe  from 
what  it  is  in  a  Man,  being,  in  all  human  Skeletons,  flat 
in  its  Outflde,  and  pretty  ftreight ;  whereas  in  our  prefent , 
Subject,  it  is  not  only  fomewhat  arched,  but  in  its  Middle 
is  prominent  and  fharp,  like  the  Keel  of  a  Ship,  being  alfo 
hollow  on  its  Inflde.  This  Bone  in  Foals,  as  in  Children, 
feems  to  be  made  up  of  divers  Cartilages,  which  in  Time 
become  fo  united,  as  to  leave  no  Marks  of  their  ever  having 
been  divided. 

In  its  upper  Part  it  is  pointed  and  fharp,  whereas  its  low¬ 
er  Part  is  fomewhat  blunt  and  obtufe,  terminating  in  a 
Griftle,  called  the  Cartilago  Enfiformls ,  or  Sword-like 
Griftle.  Its  Ufe  is  to  ferve  as  a  Safeguard  to  the  Breaft, 
as  alfo  for  the  Articulation  of  the  Collar-bones;  and  the 
nine  uppermoft  Ribs  having  on  each  Side  nine  little  Sinus' s9 
or  Cavities,  for  that  Purpofe. 

The  Collar-bones,  which  are  the  firft  that  Ehe  Clavicular 
are  united  to  the  Breaft-bone,  are  in  Number  or  Collar-bones % 
two,  one  on  each  Side  ;  they  are  called  Clavicular  ;  either 
becaufe  they  referable  theancient  Keys,  which  were  in  Shape 
like  an  Italian  f,  or  becaufe  they  lock  up  and  dole  the 
Chefl: :  Their  Heads  are  fpongy  and  open,  but  their  Mid¬ 
dle  fomewhat  thin  and  flat,  and  fomewhat  more  folid ;  by 
one  End  they  are  joined  to  the  Top  of  the  Breaft-bone, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  firft  Rack-bone  of  the  Back,  dif- 

t  i  *  -  0  ■  ‘ 
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fering  from  thofe  in  Man,  which  are  joined  with  the 
Shoulder.  They  help  to  fupport  the  Shoulder-blades,  and 
keep  them  from  Aiding  forward  upon  the  Breaft-bone  and 
Shoulder- bones,  which,  upon  a  FraCture,  or  Diflocation 
of  thefe  Bones,  frequently  happens. 

(ri  V;j  Next  the  Collar-bones  are  feated  the 

e  Ribs.  They  are  in  all  thirty-four,  viz,  fe- 

venteen  on  each  Side.  Their  Subftance  is  partly  bony,  and 
partly  cartilaginous.  The  nine  uppermoft  are  called  the 
true  Ribs,  becaufe  each,  with  its  fellow,  makes  a  kind  of 
Circle,  being  joined  together  by  the  Mediation  of  the  Rack- 
bones  of  the  Back  behind,  and  the  Breaft-bone  before ; 
each  Rib  has  two  Knobs,  one  of  which  is  receiv'd  into  the 
Sinus  of  the  Body  of  the  Vertebra ,  and  the  lefler  Knob 
into  that  of  the  tranverfe  Procefs ;  they  are  in  like  manner 
joined  to  the  Breaft-bone,  their  Cartilages  ending  in  little 
Heads,  which  are  received  into  its  fmooth  Sinus's . 

The  eight  lowermoft  are  call’d  the  Baftard-ribs,  becaufe 
they  don’t  circumfcribe  the  Body,  as  the  uppermoft  do, 
by  their  twofold  Articulation  into  the  Rack-bone,  and 
Breaft-bone.  They  are  of  a  more  foft  and  pliable  Sub- 
llance  than  the  true  Ribs,  and  the  nearer  they  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  Loins,  they  grow  Shorter,  leaving  an  open  Space 
for  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  which  might  have  ealily  been 
hurt  by  them,  as  often  as  diftended  with  Meat  and  Water. 

They  are  all  rough  and  uneven  on  their  Outlide,  efpecial- 
ly  towards  the  Back,  that  the  Ligaments,  by  which  they 
are  tied  to  the  Rack-bones,  might  take  the  firmer  Hold ; 
but  on  their  Infide  they  are  fmooth,  and  cover’d  with  the 
Pleura ,  left  they  fhould  hurt  the  Lungs,  and  the  other 
Parts  that  bear  againft  them.  They  are  alfo  narrow  and 
thick,  towards  the  Back,  but  broader  and  flatter  towards 
the  Breaft,  and  are  furrowed  on  the  lower  Part  of  their 
Infide,  in  which  fome  Blood-veffels  and  a  Nerve  are  con¬ 
ducted.  They  are  a  Defence  to  the  Bowels  within  the 
Breaft,  and  likewife  to  thofe  ip  the  lower  Belly. 

§.  V.  Of  the  B  lade -bone ,  the  Shoulder-bone ,  and  the  Bones 

of  the  Fore-leg  and  Foot . 

Fhs  Blade-bom,  The  Blade-bone,  or  Shoulder-blade,  is 
feated  like  a  Target  upon  the  Side  of  the 
true  Ribs,  reaching  from  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back  almoft 
to  the  Collar-bone.  On  its  Infide  it  is  fome  what  concave 

and 
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and  hollow,  but  arched  on  its  Outlide  ;  it  is  joined  to  no 
Bone  but  by  its  lower  End,  where  it  has  a  Cap  that  receives 
the  round  Head  of  the  Shoulder- bone  :  It.  is  however  knit 
to  feveral  Parts  by  the  JYlufcles  which  are  infer  ted  into  it,  or 
take  their  Origin  from  it.  It  has  three  Procefles,  the  firft  is 
that  Part  which  forms  its  Neck  ;  the  fecond  is  extended 
along  the  Middle  of  its  Outfide,  and  is  called  its  Spine.  The 
third  is  towards  its  lower  and  Infide,  and  trom  the  Refem- 
blance  it  has  to  an  Anchor,  is  called  Ancboi  oides ,  or  its  An¬ 
chor-like  Procefs.  , . 

It  has  alfo  about  its  Neck  five  Appendages,  three  of  which 

afford  an  Original  to  fome  Mufcles,  and  from  the  other  two 
arife  the  Ligaments  by  which  the  Head,  of  the  Shoulder- 
bone  is  tied  into  its  Cup.  Round  its  Brim  there  is  a  thick 
Griftle,  which  not  only  makes  its  Cavity .  the  deeper,  that 
the  Head  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  which  is  joined  into  it, 
ihould  not  fo  ealily  flip  out,  but  alfo  facilitates  its  Motion. 

The  Shoulder-bone  has  two  Heads,  the  ^OsHume- 
uppermoft  inferted  into  the  Cup  of  the  pp  or  Sboulder- 
Blade-bone,  and  the  lowermoft  joined  to  hone. 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Cubit  or  Leg-bone. 

The  uppermoft  Head  is  large  and  orbicular,  cover  d  with 
a  Griftle,  and  is,  at  firft,  only  an  Appendix  to  the  Cubit ; 
but  in  time  becomes  a  Procefs  of  the  Bone  itfelf ;  on  the 
Outfide  of  this  orbicular  Head  there  are  two  lefler  Promi¬ 
nences,  into  which  two  Ligaments  are  inferted  ;  and  on  its 
Infide  there  is  a  Cavity,  out  of  which  arifes  the  ftrong  Liga¬ 
ment  that  ties  it  into  the  Cup  of  the  Blade, 

'  The  lower  Head  of  this  Bone,  which  in  a  human  body 
is  articulated  with  two  Bones,  viz,  the  Radius  and  Ulna> 
is  in  a  Horfe  only  united  to  one  ;  yet  it  is  fo  firmly  cou¬ 
pled  to  that  one,  that  it  cannot  be  eafily  difplaced  :  for 
there  being  three  Procefles,  and  two  Sinus's ,  between  it 
and  the  Cubit,  they  both  receive,  and  are  received  of  each 
other  :  And  befides  •  thefe  Procefles,  which  ferve  to  its 
Articulation,  there  is  on  each  Side  one,  from  whence  arife 
the  Mufcles  which  lie  on  both  Sides  of  the  Leg.  About 
its  Middle  there  is  a  Perforation,  by  which  the  Blood-vef- 
fels  have  Rccourfe  to  and  from  the  Marrow  contained 
within  its  large  Pore,  and  are  thole  by  which  it  is  nou- 

nfhed.  _  — .  ~  ,. 

The  next  Bone,  call’d  the  Cubit ,  or  Leg-  Me  Cubit,  «r 

bone,  reaches  from  the  Elbow  to  the  Shank.  e&  L°nc* 

This  Bone  has  on  its  hinder  and  upper  Part  a  notable 

••  '•  r'  '  '  Pro- 
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Procefs,  long  and  round,  which  enters  the  larger  Cavity 
of  the  lower  Head  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  and  makes  that 
bunching  out  which  is  ufually  called  the  Elbow  :  this  Pro* 
cefs  is  fomewhat  rough  and  uneven,  partly  that  the  Liga¬ 
ments  that  encompafs  the  Joint  might  be  the  more  ftrong- 
3y  knit  to  it,  and  partly  for  the  Origination  and  Infertion 
of  the  Mufcles  which  ferve  to  move  thofe  Parts,  for  which 
Caufe  the  Bone  is  rough  at  the  Root  of  this  Procefs,  as 
alfo  the  whole  Circumference  of  the  Sinus,  into  which  it 
is  inferred. 


<The /even [mall  Between  this  and  the  Shank-bone,  there 

Bones  featedbe-  are  Ranges  of  little  Bones,  one  above  ano- 
tnveen  the  Leg-  ther,  three  in  the  firft  Range,  and  four  in 
bone  and  Shank,  the  fecond,  all  which  are  very  firmly  joined 
together.  Thefe  differ  one  from  another 
in  their  Magnitude,  Forms,  and  Situation,  and  are  faid 
to  be  firft  cartilaginous,  but  that  in  Procefs  of  Time  they 
grow  hard  and  bopy.  Their  Subllance  is  fpongy,  as  are 
all  thofe  which  at  firft  are  only  cartilaginous ;  of  which 
Kind  are  the  Appendages  of  Bones,  the  Breaft-bone,  and 
the  like.  They  are  covered  with  a  Ligament  which  is 
partly  membranous,  and  partly  cartilaginous,  whereby 
they  are  fo  compared,  that  without  dividing  the  faid  Li¬ 
gament,  it  is  hard  to  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another, 
but  at  firft  View  they  may  be  all  taken  for  one  Bone. 

On  their  outer  Surface  they  are  fomewhat  bunching,  but 
on  their  Infide  they  are  hollow.  The  firft  that  is  placed  on 
the  Infide  of  the  upper  Rank,  is  fomewhat  longifh,  and 
curved  inwards,  articulated  with  the  Cubit-bone,  and  be¬ 
low  with  the  fecond  of  the  lower  Rank,  touching  both 
the  third  and  fourth  of  the  fame  Rank,  and  joined  to  the 
fecond  of  its  own  Rank.  The  fecond  has  a  Cavity  on  its 
upper  Part,  which  receive  an  Appendix  of  the  Cubit- 
bone.  The  third  is  join’d  above,  by  a  plain  Surface,  to 
the  faid  Cubit- bone,  and  with  the  fecond  is,  joined  under¬ 
neath,  to  the  fourth  Bone  of  the  lower  Rank.  The  fourth 


Bone,  or  firft  of  the  lower  Rank,  is  round  and  fmooth,  and 
is  joined  above  to  the  Outfideof  the  lower  Part  of  the  firft 
Bone,  and  below  to  the  Shank-bone.  The  fifth  has  on  its 
upper  Part  a  large  Sinus,  into  which  the  firft  Bone  of  the 
upper  Rank  is  articulated,  and  another  below  for  Recepr 
lion  of  Part  of  the  Head  of  the  Shank-bone.  The  fixth  is 
join’d  with  a  plain  Superficies  on  each  Side,  to  the  feventh, 
and  the  foregoing  above  to  the  fecond*  and  below  to  the 
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Shank-bone.  The  feventh  is  joined  on  its  upper  End  to 
the  third  of  the  upper  Rank,  and  below  to  the  Head  of 
the  Shank-bone,  and  on  its  Infide  to  the  foregoing,  to  wit, 
the  fixth. 

Thefe  Bones  are  of  Ufe,  not  only  to  fa-  ^eir  ™ 
cilitate  the  Motion  of  the  Knee,  but  alfo 
to  ftrengthen  it ;  for  by  their  convex  Outlide,  the  Joint  can 
never  be  extended  too  far  the  contrary  Way,  and  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  lower  Rank  exceeding  that  of  the  upper  Rank, 
(as  the  upper  End  of  the  Shank-bone  is  broader  than  the 
lower  End  of  the  Cubit)  and  as  the  Bones  themfelves  are 
fomewhat  different  in  their  Size  from  each  other,  like  a 
Piece  of  good  Mafon-work,  they  cannot  eafily  be  pull’d 
afunder  ;  whereas  if  the  Bones  of  both  Ranks  were  of 
one  Size  and  Number,  and  their  Seams  and  Junctures  to 
run  ftreight  through,  it  would  be  impoffible  but  every  the 
leaft  falfe  Step  muff  diforder  them  in  fuch  Manner,  as  to 
occafion  an  irrecoverable  Lamenefs.  As  to  their  Motion, 
although  by  this  Sort  of  Articulation  they  feem  as  if  they 
■were  incapable  of  any  lingly  ;  yet  it  is  very  certain,  the 
whole  have  a  fmall  Tendency  inward  as  often  as  the  Shank 
is  bended,  though  that  be  fcarcely  difcernable,  and  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  cartilaginous  Ligament,  which  covers  all  thofe 
little  Bones,  and  ties  them  together,  they  recover  themfelves 
as  with  a  Spring  ;  fo  that  the  Motion  of  that  Joint  muff 
be  more  eafy  and  quick,  than  it  could  poffibly  be  by  any 
other  Kind  of  Articulation. 

But  it  would  oblige  me  to  go  beyond  the  Limits  of  this 
fhort  Abridgment,  if  I  fhould  explain  the  Mechanifm  of 
the  Bones ;  I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  the  ^  §jjanj. 
Shank-bone,  which  comes  next  in  Order, 
and  that  which  reaches  from  the  Knee  to  the 
great  Paftern,  and  anfwers  to  the  Back  of  the  Hand  in  Man, 
As  that  confifts  of  five  Bones,  the  Shank-bone  of  a  Horfe 
is  made  up  of  three,  having  one  much  larger  and  longer 
than  either  of  the  other.  It  is  joined  by  its  upper  Part  to 
thelowermoft  Range  of  the  fmall  Bones,  and  below  to  the 
upper  End  of  the  great  Paftern,  by  a  reciprocal  Articulation, 
having  two  round  Heads,  and  three  fmall  Cavities,  where¬ 
by  thefe  two  Bones  both  receive,  and  are  received  into  each 
other,  as  the  lower  End  of  the  Shoulder-bone  and  the  up¬ 
per  End  of  the  Cubit. 

To  each  Side  of  this  Bone  is  fattened  a  Splint,  in  Shape 
like  a  Bodkin,  being  thick  and  round  at  the  upper  End, 

but 
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but  fmall  and  pointed  at  the  lower  ;  between  thefe  do  run 
the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  that  move  the  Foot. 

,rr  p  The  next  is  the  great  Paftern.  This 
a  Bone  is  gibbous  and  crooked  on  its  upper 
;  Ltn'  Part,  where  it  is  articulated  with  the  Shank- 

bone  ;  it  has  three  fmall  Proceffes,  which  are  received  into 


the  Cavities  of  the  faid  Shank-bone  ;  and  two  Cavities, 
which  alfo  receive  its  two  Proceffes*  and  has  alfo  two 
fmall  triangular  Bones  fattened  to  its  back  Part,  whereon 
the  Footlock  Hair  does  grow  ;  thefe  two  Bones  are  a  Stay 
to  that  Joint,  which  Articulation,  being  like  a  Hinge, 
would  be  apt  to  ttrain  the  Ligaments  every  Time  a  Horfe 
Ihould  ftumble. 

The  little  Paftern  is  not  much  unlike  the 
other,  only  that  it  differs  in  its  Length ;  its 
upper  End  is  articulated  with  the  greatPa- 
ftern,  and  its  lower  End  confifts  of  two  Heads,  as  that  of 
the  great  Paftern,  which  are  received  into  the  Coffin-bone, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  itfelf  receives  the  lower  End  of  the 
great  Paftern 


"The  little  Pa- 
fern. 


\ Phe  Coffin-bone. 


The  Coffin-bone,  which  is  the  lowermoft 


of  all  the  Bones  of  the  Leg,  is  fo  called  from  i 
Its  Hollownefs.  It  is  fomewhat  femilunary,  or  half-moon 
fafhion’d,  thick  upwards,  where  its  Cavities  receive  the  low¬ 
er  End  of  the  little  Paftern  ;  but  thin  and  broad  at  its  Bot¬ 
tom  towards  its  Edges,  for  its  more  firm  fixing  upon  the 
Ground.  Its  Subftance  is  open  and  porous*  having  innume¬ 
rable  little  Holes  through  its  Sides,  for  the  Paffage  of  the  Vef~ 
fels ;  as  alfo  many  fmall  Sinus's ,  wherein  are  inferted  the 
Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  that  move  the  lower  Part  of  the 


Leg  and  Foot. 


§.  VL  Of  the  Croupe,  and  Bump-Bone. 

The  Croupe ,  or  the  Bone  which  lies  tin- 
*Ihe  Os  Sa-  der  the  Crupper,  otherwife  called  the  Of 

c rum,  or  Sacrum ,  is  fea ted  at  the  lower  End  of  then 

Croupe.  Back,  and  adheres  to  the  laft  Vertebra  oi 

the  Loins  above,  and  below  to  the  firft  of  the  Bones  of  the 
or  Rump  :  It  is  much  thebroadeft  of  all  the  Bones 
of  the  Back,  of  a  Figure  fomewhat  triangular,  growing... 
from  a  broad  Beginning,  narrow  towards  the  firft  Bone  o 
the  Tail;  it  is  hollow  on  its  Infide,  but  uneven  outwards, 
becaufe  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Back,  and  its  Ligament; 


mg  to  it. 


It  has  hardly  any  oblique  Proceffes  but  or 


it 
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its  firft  Vertebra ,  and  its  other  Procefles  are  either  very* 
fmall  or  very  obfcure.  On  each  Side,  towards  its  Edges, 
there  are  certain  Sinus's  to  which  the  Haunch-bones  ad¬ 
here,  by  an  intervening  Cartilage.  It  has  fix  V °,rtebr 
its  Spines  grow  gradually  Jefs,  the  nearer  they  approach  the 
Rump,  as  the  Vertebres  themfelves  do  alio.  The  Spinal 
Marrow  has  likewife  a  Paflage  in  it,  as  in  the  other  Ver* 
tebra ,  out  of  which  there  are  feveral  lefler  Perforations  for 
the  Egrefs  of  the  Nerves. 

The  Rump-bones  are  in  number  eighteen,  Rump ,  or 
and  are  joined  to  each  other  by  an  interven-  ^ ai ^ 
ing  Cartilage,  or  Griftle  ;  but  fo  loofely,  that  a  Horfe  can 
move  his  Tail  which-  way  he  pleafes ;  thefe  have  no  hoi- 
lownefs  in  them,  only  the  uppermoft  has  a  fmall  Cavity 
that  receives  the  Procefs  from  the  laft  Bone  above  deferr¬ 
ed  ;  they  are  Soft  and  Spongy,  and  therefore  the  better  ad¬ 
apted  to  Motion,  as  they  are  alfo  from  their  Make,  growing 
gradually  lefs,  until  they  End  in  a  fmall  pointed  Cartilage. 

§.  VII.  Of  the  Qfla  Innominata,  divided  into  the  Hip •> 

Haunch ,  and  Share-bones. 

The  OJfa  Innominata  are  feated  on  the  Sides  of  the  Os 
Sacrum.  The  firft  is  called  the  Os  Ilium ,  qs  njum> 
becaufe  the  Gut  Ilium  lies  under  it ;  it  is 
the  uppermoft  and  broadeft,  and  is  joined  with  the  Os  Sa - 
crum  by  a  true  Suture  ;  it  is  fomewhat  Semicircular,  be¬ 
ing  convex  and  uneven  on  its  Outfide,  which  is  called  its 
2Jorfum ,  or  Back  and  Concave,  and  even  on  its  internal 
Side,  which  is  called  its  Cofta ;  and  that  Part  by  which 
it  is  joined  to  the  upper  Vertebra:  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  is 
called  its  Spine ,  or  Edge. 

Its  Spine  is,  in  many  Places,  rough  and  uneven,  there 
being  feveral  Mufcles  that  take  their  Origin  from  it,  as 
alfo  from  its  Dorfum ,  or  back-part,  which  is  in  like  man¬ 
ner  accommodated  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

The  fecond  is  called  the  Os  Pubis y  or  Os  Pubis. 
Share-bone,  which  forms  the  inferior  and 
fore-part  of  the  Ojfa  Innominata  *  it  is  joined  to  its  fel¬ 
low  by  an  intervening  Cartilage,  and  forms  the  fore-part 
of  that  Cavity,  in  human  Bodies,  and  is  called  the  PeU 
vis ,  or  Bafon.  It  is  perforated  with  a  very  large  Hole, 
and  on  its  inner  and  hinder  Side,  has  two  Procefles,  from 
whence  the  cavernous  Bodies  of  the  Yard,  and  iome  Mui- 

cles,  take  their  Original- 

..  The 
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The  Ifchium,  The  third  is  the  Inferior  and  Pollerior* 
or  Coxendix.  called  the  Ifchium ,  or  Coxendix.  It  has  a 
large  Cavity,  which  receives  the  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone* 
This  Cavity  has  its  Circumference  tipp’d  with  a  Cartilage, 
call’d  its  Super cilium ,  or  Brow,  where  there  are  feveral 
Sinus's.,  or  Protuberances,  ordained  particularly  for  the 
Production  of  Mufcles,  and  partly  for  Ligaments* 

In  all  young  Animals  thefe  may  be  divided  into  feveral 
Bones ;  but  in  fuch  as  are  Old,  the  Cartilages,  by  which 
they  were  at  firlt  only  join’d,  change  their  Nature,  and 
become  Bony,  by  which  means  they  grow  united,  and 
make  but  one  Bone* 

§.  VIII.  Of  the  Bones  of  the  Thigh sy  Hinder-legs  ^  and  Feet a 

The  Thigh-bone /  The  Thigh-bone  is  that  which  reaches 
from  the  Hip  to  the  Stifle ;  it  is  long  and 
round,  and,  in  fome  Parts,  a  little  convex  :  Its  upper  Part 
is  made  up  of  a  large  Head  and  Neck,  with  two  Procef- 
fes,  and  below  it  determines  into  a  Head,  which  has  two 
Productions,  with  a  Cavity  between  them. 

Its  upper  Head  is  round,  and  fome  what  longifh,  that  it 
may  the  better  fill  up  the  Acetabulum ,  or  Cup,  which  of 
itfelf  is  deep,  but  the  more  fo,  as  it  is  encompafs’d  with  a 
Cartilage.  There  is  alfo  a  thin  Cartilage  which  covers  the 
round  head  of  this  Bone,  that  its  Motion  may  be  glib  and 
eafy  within  the  Cup;  and  becaufe  of  the  great  Weight 
which  the  Thigh  fultains,  it  is  therefore  tied  by  two  ftrong 
Ligaments,  one  of  which  is  round,  arifing  from  the  Infide 
of  the  Acetabulum ,  near  its  bottom,  and  implanted  into 
a  little  Sinus  on  the  Upper  and  Fore-part  of  the  faid  head 
of  the  Thigh-bone;  and  the  other,  proceeding  from  the 
Edge  of  the  Acetabulum ,  by  the  Affiltance  of  a  membra¬ 
nous  Subftance,  inclofes  the  whole  Articulation. 

The  flender  Part,  under  the  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone,  is 
called  its  Neck :  It  is  pretty  longhand  oblique,  and  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  Procefs  of  the  Bone.  There  arife,  at  the  lower 
End  of  the  Neck,  two  other  Precedes,  which  go  by  the 
Name  of  the  greater  and  Idler  Trochanters .  The  upper- 
moll,  or  larger  Procefs,  is  rough,  becaufe  of  the  Infertion 
of  fome  Mufcles  into  it.  The  undermoll  is  alfo  fomewhat 
uneven,  efpecially  towards  its  Root,  where  the  Vaflus  In- 
ternus  rifes.  A  late  Anatomill  has  oblerv’d,  that  thofe 
Protuberances  increafe  mightily  the  Force  of  the  Mufcles* 

by 
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by  removing  not  only  their  Infertions,  but  likewife  their 
Diredions  from  the  Centre  of  Motion. 

The  Thigh-bone  below  its  middle  becomes  thicker,  its 
lower  End  terminating  in  an  ample  and  broad  Head  :  This 
Head  is  form’d  into  two  Proceftes,  betwixt  which  there 
is  a  large  Space  that  receives  a  Protuberance  of  the  Head 
of  the  Leg-bone.  The  Oudide  of  thefe  two  Proceftes  is 
rough,  but  their  Inlide  is  fmooth,  being  covered  with  a 
Cartilage,  for  the  more  eafy  Motion  of  the  Joint.  Front 
them  proceed  fome  of  the  Mufcles  that  move  the  Leg, 
and  into  them  are  inferted  fome  of  thofe  that  move  the 
Thigh.  Their  Sides  are  full  of  fmall  Holes,  from  whence 
arife  the  Ligaments  that  ftrengthen  the  Patella ,  or  Stifle. 

In  the  Middle,  between  the  two  Heads,  there  are  two 
Cavities,  the  Foremoft  of  which  receives  the  Protuberation 
of  the  Stifle-bone,  being  covered  with  a  Griftle  for  that 
purpofe.  The  other,  which  is  deeper,  is  alfo  rough  and 
unequal,  receives  the  Protuberation  of  the  Leg-bone.  Be¬ 
sides  thefe,  there  is  a  Cavitv  on  the  outfide  of  the  outer 
Head,  and  another  on  the  infide  of  the  inner  Head,  thro’ 
both  which  the  Tendons  of  the  feveral  Mufcles  of  the 
Leg  defcend. 

Where  the  lower  End  of  the  Thigh-bone  The  Patella, 
is  joined  to  the  upper  End  of  the  Leg  bone,  Stifle  pan, 
on  the  F ore- fide  is  placed  a  fmall  Bone, 
fomewhat  round,  called  the  Patella ,  or  Stifle-pan;  it  is 
plain  without,  but  on  its  Infide  it  is  a  little  convex,  having 
a  Ridge  which  falls  between  the  Juncture  of  the  two 
Bones ;  its  Infide  is  covered  with  a  Griftle,  and  its  Out- 
lide  with  the  broad  Tendons  of  fome  of  thofe  Mufcles 
that  extend  the  Leg,  which  keep  it  firm  in  its  Place,  by 
adhering  clofely  to  it.  This  Bone  not  only  ftrengthens  the 
Articulation  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  but  alfo  fervcs  as  a 
Pully  for  the  T endonS  of  the  Mufcles  which  pafs  over  it ; 

:  and  facilitate  their  Action,  by  removing  their  Direction 
i  from  the  Centre  of  Motion. 

The  Tibia,  or  Leg-bone,  to  which  the  The  Tibia,  or 
Thigh- bone  is  articulated,  comes  the  next  Leg-bone, 
to  be  defcrib’d.  In  a  Horfe  it  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  it  is  in  Men,  being  long  and  round,  and  not 
triangular,  as  in  the  latter,  its  upper  Part  is'  much  broad¬ 
er  and  thicker  than  its  lower,  and  both  receives  and  is 
1  received  by  the  Thigh-bone,  having  two  Cavities,  and  be¬ 
twixt  them  a  Prominence,  which  is  alfo  covered  with  a  Car¬ 
pi  tilage. 
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tliage,  as  all  the  other  Appendages  of  the  Joints  are.  With¬ 
in  the  Cavities  of  this  Joint  there  is  always  to  be  found 
an  unctuous  or  oily  Matter,  which  is  feparated  to  further 
the  Motion  thereof,  by  keeping  it  mailt  and  flippery.  Its 
lower  Head  is  round,  and  likewife  covered  with  a  Griltle, 
to  facilitate  the  Motion  of  the  Inltep. 

This  Bone  has  feveral  Sinus's  and  Appendages,  as  well 
as  the  Thigh-bone,  not  only  for  the  Paflage  of  the  Ten¬ 
dons  of  fome  Mufcles,  but  alfo  to  give  rife  to  others  which 
move  the  Foot;  and  has  likewife  a  confiderable  Bore, 
which  reaches  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Appendage, 
and  is  filled  with  Marrow,  to  keep  it  moilt,  and  preferve 
it  from  becoming  too  brittle. 

The  Bones  of  the  Hock  are  in  Number 
r  i °neS*  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Knee,  and  are 

*  6  cc ae  likewife  difpofed  in  two  Ranks,  viz,  three 
in  the  firlt  Rank,  and  four  in  the  undermolt  They  are 
alfo  articulated  with  the  Inltep,  as  the  others  are  with  the 
Shank,  only  that  they  are  feated  in  the  bending  of  the 
Joint.  Thefe  Bones  are  of  ufe  to  hinder  a  Horfe  from 
falling  upon  his  Hams,  when  he  raifes  himfelf  upwards, 
and  goes  upon  his  Haunches ;  and  are  alfo  like  a  Spring 
to  that  Joint,  by  which  he  recovers  himfelf  in  all  Adions 
where  the  hind  Legs  are  chiefly  concern'd.  . 

The  Inltep-bone,  to  which  thefe  finall 
The  Inpp.  Bones  are  articulated,  is  made  up  of  three 
Bones,  which  adhere  fo  clofely  together,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  feparated  or  dillinguilh’d,  untill  the  Periojleum 
is  very  clean  fcraped  off ;  and  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  Shank  already  defcrib’d.  The  Patterns  and  Coifin- 
bone,  agreeing  alfo,  in  every  refped,  with  thofe  of 
the  Fore-foot,  I  fhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  them  In 
this  Place.  But  before  I  leave  this  Subjed,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  expeded  I  Ihould  take  fome  Notice  of  the 
Hoofs,  they  being  alfo  a  hard  Subltance,  and  a  very  great 

Defence  to  a  Horfe’s  Foot. 

The  Hoofs  of  a  Horfe,  are  thofe  Parts 
ihe  Hoofs.  which  anfwer  to  the  Nails  in  human  Bodies, 

and  are  no  other  than  a  BundLe  of  Hulks,  which  cover  and 
llieath  the  Papilla  Pyramidales  of  the  Skin,  on  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  Feet,  which  dry,  harden,  and  lie  dole  one 
upon  another.  They  are  of  a  middle  Nature,  between 
Bones  and  Griftles,  that  they  may  not  fplinter  and  break 
Becaufe  of  their  hardnefs5  and  at  the  fame  time  be  able 

to 
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to  bear  and  fupport  fo  great  a  Burden  without  much  Da¬ 
mage  ;  and  are  without  Senfe,  that  they  may  endure  Tra¬ 
velling  among  Stones  and  rough  Ways.  They  adhere  pret¬ 
ty  firmly  to  the  Parts  included  within  them,  and  are  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  Coffin-bone  by  a  Ligament  that  proceeds  from 
their  Root,  which  is  alio,  in  Some  Meafure  encompaffed 
with  the  Skin. 

Underneath  the  Hoofs  there  are  many  Twigs  of  Nerves* 
and  T endons,  and  Mufcles,  which  take  their  Courfe  quite 
to  the  Soal  of  the  Foot.  When  thefe  are  prick’d  or  bruis’d^ 
they  occafion  exquifite  Pain.  But  of  this  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  Difeafes  incident  to  the  Feet. 

TABLE  VII.  Reprefents  the  Skeleton  of  a  Horfe* 

A  A'.  The  Shoulder-blade » 

B.  The  Breaft-bone . 

CC.  The  Shoulder-bone. 

DDDD.  The  Banes  of  both  fore  and  hind  Legs. 

EEEE.  The  j mall  Ranges  of  Rones 5  which  make  the 
Knee  and  Hock . 

FF.  The  Shank-bones. 

f.  f.  The  Inflep -bones. 

GGGG.  The  Bodkin-like ,  or  Splint-bones . 

HHHH.  The  great  P aft erns. 

IIII.  Tte  little  Pafterns. 

KKKK.  The  Coffin-bones. 

LLLL.  The f mall  Triangular  Bones ,  that  adhere  to  iM 
upper  End  of  the  great  Pafterns. 

MM.  The  Os  Ilium,  or  Haunch-bone . 

N.  The  Coxendix,  or  Hip-bone.  f 

OO.  The  Patella,  or  Stifle-pan.  % 

RRR,  kdc.  The  Cartilages  at  the  End  of  the  Ribs . 

SSS,  &c.  The  feventeen  Ribs. 

TTT,  &c.  That  Part  of  the  Ribs  where  they  are  afiU 
culated  into  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Cheft. 

V.  The  Os  Hyoides,  or  Bone  of  the  Tongue* 

W.  The  lower  Jaw. 

X.  The  upper  Jaw. 

Y.  The  Noll  bone. 

From  1  to  17,  are  the  feventeen  Vertebrae  of  the  Cheft „ 

From  1  to  7,  the feven  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins. 

From  1  to  6^  the  fix  Procejfes  of  the  Os  Sacrum. 
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From  the  Cypher  i  to  i8,  are  reprefented  the  eighteen 
Bones  of  the  Rump  or  ‘Dock . 

I?  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII.  Shew  the  Seven  Vertebrae 
or  Rack-hones  of  the  Neck . 
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The  APPENDIX. 


Concerning  the 
Blood-'vejfels , 
and  Circulation 
of  the  Blood,  Sec 


A 


FTERa  fliort  Defcription  of  the 
Parts  which  compofe  and  make  up 
the  Body  of  a  Horfe,  it  cannot  be 
thought  unneceflary  to  add  fome  things  in 
general,  concerning  the  Way  and  Manner 
by  which  an  animal  Body  is  fuftain’d  and  nourifh’d,  and 
thereby  render'd  fit  to  perform  the  feveral  Functions  of 
Life.  I  fhal!  therefore  fum  up  this  Abridgment  with  a 
brief  Account  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  its 
Diftribution  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body.  And  in  Order 
thereunto,  I  fhall  not  only  ftudy  Brevity,  but  endeavour 
to  make  the  Difcourfe  as  eafy  and  intelligible  as  poflible, 
beginning  with  the  Aliment,  and  throughout  the  whole 
following  the  Order  of  Nature  ;  that  thofe  who  have  not 
had  the  Opportunities  of  Study,  may  reap  fome  Benefit 

by  it.  _ 

_  As  foon  as  an  Animal  gathers  in  his  Food, 

I  he  Chyle.  the  Glands  of  the  Mouth  pour  forth  their 

Liquor,  not  only  that  it  may  be  the  more  eafiiy  chew'd, 
but  that  it  may  be  thereby  render’d  foft  and  more  readily 
pafs  through  the  Gullet  into  the  Stomach.  When  it  has 
arrived  there,  feveral  Inftruments  become  affiftful  to  Di- 
geftion.  The  Juices  which  flow  from  the  Glands  of  the 
Stomach,  and  the  Drink,  help  to  keep  it  moift ;  fo  that 
by  the  continual  A&ion  of  its  Sides,  which,  by  Virtue  of 
its  mufcular  Fibres,  perpetually  rub  one  againft  another, 
and  by  the  Afliftance  of  the  inclofed  Air,  all  the  Parts 
and  Particles  of  the  Food  are  greatly  feparated.  The 
grofler  Parts  are  carried  downwards  by  the  Periltaltick 
Motion  of  the  Guts,  the  Preflure  of  the  Midriff  and  Muf- 
clesof  the  lower  Belly,  and  are  voided  at  the  Fundament, 
while  the  finer  Parts  conftitute  that  white  milky  Snbftance 
which  we  call  Chyle* 
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The  Chyle,  being  thus  prepar’d  in  the  Stomach,  palles 
by  Degrees  out  at  its  lower  Orifice  into  the  fmall  Guts,  and 
is  by  the  fame  Powers  fqueez’d  into  the  fmall  and  minute 
Orifices  of  the  latteal  or  milky  Veins;  which,  as  has  been 
obferved  in  another  Place,  arife  from  all  Parts  of  the 
laid  Guts,  by  fine  capillary ,  or  Hair-like  ,  paira<,,inta 
Tubes :  And  altho’  thefe  Tubes  are  fo  fmall,  ZjZuGrn. 
that  they  cannot  be  perceiv’d  but  in  Animals 
open’d  alive  immediately  after  Eating,  at  which  Time  they 
are  full  of  Chyle ;  yet  every  one  of  them  imbibe  and  drink 
tip  Part  of  the  refined  Aliment ;  and  as  they  run  from  the 
Sides  of  the  Guts  to  the  Glands  in  the  Mefentery,  they  unite 
and  form  larger  Branches,  and  are  called  the  lafieal  Vej - 
fels  of  the  firft  Kind.  Thefe  Extremities  of  the  Lafleals, 
having  Communication  with  the  fmall  capillary  Arteries  of 
the  Guts,  receive  a  thin  Lympha ,  which  not  only  dilutes 
the  Chyle,  and  helps  to  drive  it  forwards,  but  alfo  wafhes 
the  Ladleals  and  Kernels,  that  they  may  not  furr  and  be 
Hopped  up  by  its  flaying  in  them  upon  falling. 

There  are  other  Ladteals  which  are  lag-  Ue  La£leah 
er,  and  are  called  vents  Liacjete  oecundi 
Generis ,  or  the  Ladteals  of  the  fecond  Kind  :  Thefe  re¬ 
ceive  the  Chyle  that  was  difcharged  by  the  firft,  into  the 
veficular  Kernels  of  the  Mefentery,  and  carry  it  immediate¬ 
ly  into  its  common  Receptable . 

The  Lymphaticks^  which  arife  from  moil  of  the  In- 
teftines  of  the  lower  Belly,  and  from  the  lower  extreme 
Parts,  empty  their  Liquor  into  that  Receptacle,  which 
being  mixed  with  it,  makes  its  Parts  Hill  more  fine,  and 
fit  to  be  united  with  the  Blood  ;  and  as  the  Chyle  leaves 
its  Receptable,  and  afcends  the  Thoraick  Dudt,  the  other 
Lymphaticks,  which  arife  from  the  Parts  contain’d  in  the 
Cheft,  empty  themfelves  into  the  Dudl,  and  thofe  which 
come  from  the  Head,  Neck,  and  Arms,  difcharge  their 
Contents  into  the  Jugular  and  Subclavian  Veins,  by  which 
it  becomes  yet  more  diluted  and  perfect,  as  it  enters  into 
the  Mafs  of  Blood. 

The  Ladleals  and  Thoraick  Dudl  have  The  'Thoraick 
Valves,  which  open  for  the  Paflageofthe  and  Lac- 

Chyle,  but  fhut  themfelves  fo  as  to  hinder  t^fs.  have  . 
its  Return  back  again  ;  and  the  Thoraick  f  'vef  Jin~ 
Dudl,  being  placed  behind  the  great  Artery,  f  the  Chyle™  ** 
receives  a  new  Impetus  by  its  Pulfation,  J  J 
which  alfo  forwards  the  Afcent  of  the  Chyle.  The  Lymph- 

H  3  Duels 
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Dii^s  contracts  themfelves  at  equal  Diftances,  and  have 
alfo  their  little  Flood-gates,  which  permit  their  Liquor  to 
take  its  Courfe  towards  the  Chyle- Veffels,  but  hinder  its 
coming  back  the  fame  Way  ;  by  all  which  Means  the  ani¬ 
mal  Body  Can  never  be  depriv’d  of  its  Nourifhment,  but 

In  Cafe  of  Sicknefs  or  Want. 

The  Chyle  being  prepared  in  the  Stomach 
lts  Entrance  in-  and  fmaq  Guts,  as  has  been  obferved,  and 
to  the  Biooa .  being  alfo  further  refin’d  by  the  Commix¬ 
ture  of  the  Lymph  a )  in  its  Paflage  through  the  Ladteals  and 
Thoraick  Du  ft,  is  convey’d  by  that  Canal  to  the  left  fub- 
clavian  Vein,  where  it  opens  itfelf  at  feveral  Orifices,  and 
mixing  with  the  Blood,  is  carried  diredtly  to  the  right 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  is  no  farther  to  be  traced  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  Chyle,  but  henceforth  becomes  a  Part  of 
the  Blood. 

Now,  that  all  the  Blood  takes  a  circular  Courfe  thro’  the 
Heart,  is  an  Opinion  fo  generally  receiv’d,  that  I  need  fay 
nothing  about  it,  but  proceed  to  {hew  the  W ay  and  Man¬ 
ner  by  which  that  is  perform’d. 

j  .  The  afcending  and  defending  Trunks  of 

cftyzZT  the  Cava unite  °PPofite t0  theFHearatidanadt 

through  the  °Pen  mt0  lts  nght  Auricle,  or  Ear  ;  and  at 

Heart,  Sec,  the  Place  where  they  enter,  there  is  a  fmall 

Protuberance  made  by  their  Coats  on  the  In- 
fide,  like  an  Ijibmus ,  which  hinders  the  Blood  of  either 
Trunk  from  ru filing  againft  the  other,  but  diredts  both 
into  the  Ear.  The  right  Ear  receives  in  its  hDiqftole ,  that 
is,  when  it  is  difiended,  all  the  Blood  from  both  Branches 
of  the  Cava ,  which  it  empties  by  its  Syjiole  into  the  right 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  which  at  the  fame  time  is  in  its 
LBiaJlcie .  The  right  Ventricle  in  its  Syjiole  prefently 

empties  itfelf  into  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  or  that  of  the 
Lungs,  for  it  cannot  return  back  again  into  the  Ear,  be¬ 
came  of  the  Valvules  Triclijpides ;  as  that  which  is  once 
receiv’d  into  the  Ear  cannot  return  into  the  Cava,  becaufe 
of  the  tendinous  Circle  about  its  Mouth,  which  contradts 
itfelf  as  often  as  the  Ear  is  filled.  As  often  as  the  Blood 
has  taken  its  Progrefs  thro’  all  Parts  of  the  Lungs,  in  the 
Pulmonary  Artery,  it  is  receiv’d  from  its  capillary  Branch¬ 
es,  mto  thole  of  the  Pulmonary  Vein,  and  is  convey’d  by  it 
back  again  into  the  left  Ear -of  the  Heart,  which,  by  its  Con¬ 
traction,  thrufts  the  Blood  into  the  left  Ventricle,  then  in 
its  tpiajiole ,  and  when  that  is  contracted,  it  is  thruft  out 
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Into  the  Aorta  ;  for  it  cannot  come  back  again  into  the 
Ear,  becaufe  of  the  Valvules  Mitrales. 

J  The  Aorta  having  receiv’d  the  Blood  The  Aorta 
from  the  Left  Ventricle,  fends  out  two  fmall 
Branches,  called  the  Coronaries ,  which  go  to  the  Heait,  and 
then  forming  a  fmall  Arch,  by  which  the  Force  of  the 
Blood  is  fomewhat  abated,  in  its  Expulfion  jts  jyijirnution 
it  is  divided  into  the  Aorta  afeendingand  de-  into  all  Parts . 
feending. 

The  afeending  Trunk  climbing  up  by  Subclavian 
the  Windpipe  to  the  T op  of  the  Breaft,  fends  Arteries. 
forth  two  Branches,  call’d  the  Subclavian , 
which  run  under  the  Channel-bones  on  each  Side.  .  Thefe 
fend  forth  feveral  other  Branches,  both  from  their  upper 
and  under  Side  ;  from  their  upper  Side  fpring  thofe  Arte¬ 
ries,  which,  in  Men,  are  call’d  the  Cervical ,  being  partly 
fpent  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Neck  and  Breaft,  and  partly  on 
'  the  Glandules  Thyroides.  Out  of  their  lower  Side  proceed 
the  fuperior  Intercoflals ,  which  palling  thro  the  Cheft, 
fend  forth  feveral  Branches  to  the  Arms  in  human  Bodies, 

and  to  the  Fore-legs  in  Brute  Creatures. 

Where  the  Subclavian s  go  off  from  the  Me  Carotid, 
great  Artery,  on  each  Side  there  arife  two  Arteries . 
other  principal  Branches,  which  afeend  upwards  towards 
the  Head,  -and  are  called  the  Carotid  Arteries :  Thefe  are 
fpent  chiefly  on  the  Brain,  forming  there  the  Rete  Mira - 
bile ,  and  Plexus  Cboroides ,  he.  but  as  they  afeend,  they 
detach  feveral  Branches  to  the  Windpipe,  Larynx ,  feme 
to  the  Tongue  and  lower  Jaw,  and  others  to  the  external 
Parts  of  the  Head.  By  thefe  four  principal  Branches,  to 
wit,  the  Subclavian  and  Carotids ,  the  whole  Head  and 
Neck,  as  alfo  the  external  Parts  of  the  Gheft  and  Fore-leg^, 

are  fupplied  with  Nourifhment. 

The  defending  Aorta ,  as  it  goes  down  Me  defending 
towards  the  Midriff,  fends  “forth  the  inferior  _  Trunk. 
Intercojials  and  the  Bronchial  Artery,  which  accompany 
the  Branches  of  the  Windpipe  in  the  Lungs ;  and  when  it 
arrives  at  the  Midriff,  it  detaches  thofe  called  the 
nick  Arteries,  which  are  difperfed  through  the  Midriff 
and  Mediaflinum.  After  it  has  paffed  through  the  Midrifi, 
it  marches  downwards  as  far  as  the  laft  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins,  but  by  the  Way  fends  off  feveral  Branches  to  the 
Stomach  and  other  Inteftines,  as  the  Ccsliack ,  the  Sple- 

nick ,  and  the  upper  Mefenterick  ,  after  thefe  fpring  foith 

H  4  the 
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T  -I  the  Emulgent  Arteries,  one  on  each  Side, 
7lL  1  n  U  which  go  to  the  Kidneys ;  and  below  thefe, 
from  the  main  Trunk  alfo  arife  the  Sper¬ 
matic  ks,  which  go  to  the  Tefticles  and  Ovaria ,  he.  then 
the  lower  Mefenterick  communicating  with  the  upper,  fup- 
ply  the  whole  Mefentery. 

As  foon  as  the  Trunk  of  the  great  Artery  has  reached 
the  Top  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  it  divides  itfelf  into  two  equal 
Branches,  called  the  Macks,  which  are  again  fubdivided 
into  the  External  and  Internal.  From  the  Internal  proceed 
thofe  called  Mufculce ,  which  are  bellowed  on  the  P/oas 
and  Mufcies  of  the  Buttocks  9  as  alfo  the  Hypogajlricks , 
which  run  to  the  flreight  Gut,  the  Matrix,  and  Bladder, 
the  P reflates  and  Yard,  and  to  all  the  other  Parts  con¬ 
tained  within  the  Pelvis .  From  the  External  lliacks 
arife  firlt  the  Epigajlrick  Arteries,  which  turning  for¬ 
wards,  creep  along  the  Outlide  of  the  Rim  of  the  Belly, 
as  far  as  the  Navel,  where  they  meet  the  'Mammillary. 
The  next  are  thofe  called  the  Pudenda ,  which  go  to  the 
Privities  of  both  Sexes.  Afterwards  the  Iliack  Branches 
go  to  the  Thighs,  and  are  then  call’d  the  Crural  Arteries , 
fupplying  the  hind  Legs  and  Feet  with  many  conliderable 
Branches. 

This  is  the  Order  and  Dillribution  of  the  principal  Ar¬ 
teries  of  almoft  all  Animals,  each  of  which  Arteries  are 
fubdivided  into  others,  and  thefe  again  into  others,  till  at 
iaft  the  whole  Body  is  overfpread  with  molt  minute  capil¬ 
lary  or  Hair-like  Arteries,  which  frequently  communicate 
one  with  another  5  fo  that  when  any  fmall  Artery  is  ob- 
ftrudted,  the  Blood  is  brought  by  the  communicating 
Branches  to  the  Parts  below  the  Obitrudtion,  which  muit 
otherwife  have  been  depriv’d  of  its  Nourifhment.  Nature 
has  cbferv’d  the  fame  Oeconomy  in  the  Dillribution  of 
the  Veins,  that  in  Cafe  any  Veinfhould  be  obltrudted,  the 
Blood  might  not  llagnate,  but  be  alfo  returri’d  by  other 
communicating  Branches. 

Phe  Arteries  But  be^ore  I  proceed  to  an  Account  of 
very  firing^  the  Veins,  I  lhall  obferve  farther  concern- 

and  endued  ing  the  Arteries,  that  as  it  is  their  peculiar 

with  a  Spring.  Province  to  carry  the  Blood  from  the  Heart, 
and  diftribute  it  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body, 
they  are  perfectly  fitted  for  that  Purpofe  by  their  Struc¬ 
tures  :  F  or  an  Artery  being  compofed  of  three  Coats,  the 
poiddlemoft  very  throng,  and  endued  with  Elafticity,  by 

virtue 
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virtue  of  the  fpiral  Diredtion  of  its  Fibres,  it  is  thereby  en¬ 
abled  tp  bear  the  frequent  Sallies  of  the  Blood  in  its  Expul- 
lion  from  the  Heart ;  and  left  thefe  Fibres  Ihould  feparate 
upon  any  violent  Impulfe,  the  innermoft  Coat,  though  a 
fine  tranfparent  Membrane,  yet  it  is  wove  fo  clofe,  as  to 
be  able  to  preferve  the  middlemoft,  and  keep  the  Blood 
within  its  proper  Channels* 

It  is  moreover  to  be  obferved,  as  the  Arteries  are  conical 
Channels,  and  grow  gradually  fmaller,  fo  their  Coats  grow 
proportionably  thinner.  And  the  Coats  of  TheCoatsofthe 
the  Veins  feem,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  yeins  a  Qonty 
the  moft  modern  Anatomifts,  to  be  only  a  nuation  of  th  of e 
Continuation  of  the  Coats  of  the  capillary  0fthe  Arteries . 
Arteries,  reflected  back  again  towards  the 
Heart.  But  although  the  Coats  of  the  Veins  be  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Arteries,  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  Notice  of, 
that  the  mufcular  Coats  of  all  the  Veins  are  as  thin  as  in 
the  capillary  Arteries  ;  the  Prefliire  of  the  Blood  againft 
the  Sides  of  the  Veins  being  much  weaker  than  that  againft 
tjie  Sides  of  the  Arteries,  and  therefore  not  requiring  its 
Channels  to  be  fo  thick  and  llrong. 

The  Veins  are  not  endued  with  Pulfation,  as  the  Arteries, 
becaufe  the  Blood  falls  into  them  with  a  continual  Stream, 
from  the  capillary  Arteries,  which  by  reafon  of  their  Small- 
nefs,  have  only  a  very  weak,  or  fcarcely  any  Motion  ;  and 
then  as  it  advances  towards  the  Heart,  it  moves  from  a 
narrow  Channel  to  a  wider  ;  and  therefore  its  Motion 
would  have  been  extremely  languid  and  flow,  had  not  Na¬ 
ture  contriv’d  feveral  Helps  to  promote  its  r/  v  .  , 

Pafiage.  For  that  Reafon,  as  it  is  the  Of-  VahT 
fice  of  the  Veins  to  return  and  carry  back 
all  the  Blood  to  the  Heart,  there  is  to  be  feen  in  moft  of 
them  (efpecially  in  fuch  as  have  their  Direction  upwards ) 
feveral  Valves  at  convenient  Diftances,  fometimes  one,  and 
fometimes  more,  like  fo  many  half  Thimbles  ftuck  to  their 
Side,  with  their  Mouths  towards  the  Heart ;  and  as  the 
Blood  moves  that  Way,  they  are  prefled  dole  to  the  Sides 
of  the  Veins  ;  but  if  it  ihould  fall  back,  it  muft  fill  the 
Valves,  and  flop  up  the  Channel, -that  no  Blood  can  repafs 
them.  And  befides  thefe  Valves,  it  is  alfo  obfervable,  that 
in  many  Places  where  there  is  a  Branch  of  a  Vein,  there  is 
an  Artery  lies  under  it,  which,  by  its  continual  Pulfations, 
helps  to  forward  the  venal  Blood  towards  the  Heart ;  fo 
that  albeit  the  Blood  moves  from  a  narrow  Channel  into  a 

widen, 
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wider,  as  has  been  obferved,  and  its  Motion  is .  in  many 
Places  directly  upwards,  yet  nothing  can  happen  in  a  na¬ 
tural  Way  to  retard  its  Progrefs. 

But  I  fhall  retain  the  Reader  no  longer  with  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  V eins  and  Arteries,  believing  what  has 
been  already  faid,  fufficient  to  give  any  one  a  Notion  of 
their  feveral  Offices ;  I  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  give  fome 
Account  of  the  Order  and  Diftribution  of  the  V eins,  as 
they  correfpond  with  the  Arteries. 

cry  c  ,  As  the  great  Artery  receives  the  Blood 
from  the  Heart,  and  diftributes  it  from 
thence  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  fo  the  Cava ,  like  a. 
main  River,  receives  into  it  the  Blood  which  is  conveyed 
from  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  proceeding  at  firft  from  Veflels 
infinitely  finall,  and  afterwards  uniting  in  large  Branches, 
which  empty  themfelves  into  its  fuperior  and  inferior 
Trunks  at  proper  and  convenient  Diftances. 

cn  j  r  j'  The  fuperior,  or  defending  Cava*  re- 
nedefcen^s  ^  firft  £he  Coronary  Vein  from  the 

Heart,  near  that  Place  where  it  opens  int^ 
the  Ear.  As  foon  as  it  pierces  the  Pericardium ,  it  receives 
the  Vena  fine  pariy  which  is  made  by  the  Union  of  the 
Veins  of  the  Ribs  on  each  Side. 

t  -i  •  The  Subclavian  and  Jugular  Yz ins  are 

Its  Diftribution,  ^  ^  which  anfwer  £0  ^ 

Subclavian  and  Carotid  Arteries,  and  are  the  next  of  any 
Note  that  open  into  the  defcending  Cava .  The  Jugulars 
are  divided  into  the  External  and  Internal  ;  the  External 
is  that  large  Vein  which  runs  along  the  Outfide  of  the 
Neck,  called  in  a  Horfe  the  Neck- vein,  and  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  opened  when  Blooding  is  required.  This  Vein  re¬ 
ceives  and  carries  back  that  Portion  of  the  Blood  which 
comes  from  all  the  external  Parts  of  the  Head  and^Face, 
■viz.  from  the  Eye- veins,  the  Temple-veins,  and  thofe  of 
the  Nofe  and  Lips.  Into  the  Internal  Jugulars  open  all 
thofe  Veins  which  lie  within  the  Bars  of  the  Mouth,  and 
under  the  T ongue,  and  all  the  other  Branches  which  com¬ 
municate  with  thofe  of  the  Brain. 

The  Subclavian  Veins,  viz.  the  two  large  Branches 
which  pafs  under  the  Channel-bones,  not  only  receive  a 
great  Part  of  the  Blood  which  comes  from  the  Cheft,  but 
like  wife  have  ajl  thofe  Veins  open  into  them,  which  run 
along  the  outward  Part  of  the  Breaft,  Fore-legs,  and  Feet, 
inch  as  the  Breaft- veins,  that  run  between  the  Foredegs, 

which 
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which  Farriers  fometimes  open  in  Fevers,  &c.  the  Plate- 
veins,  the  Shank- veins,  and  Shackle- veins,  as  alfo  the 
Veins  of  the  Cornet  and  Toe,  which  areufually  opened  in 
Difeafes  of  the  Legs  and  Feet. 

The  Cava  afcendens ,  or  the  great  afcend-  n  r  ~ 
ing  Vein,  which  anfwers  to  the  great  de-  q^Z  g 
fcending  Artery,  receives  alfo  all  thofe 
Branches  of  Veins  which  return  the  Blood  from  moft 
Parts  of  the  lower  Belly,  viz.  the  Mefenteria  from  the 
Mefentery,  the  Porta  from  the  Liver,  the  Emulgents 
from  the  Kidnies,  the  Spermatick  Veins  from  the  Parts 
of  Generation  in  both  Sexes.  And  after  it  divides  itfelf, 
as  the  Artery,  into  the  internal  and  external  Iliacksy  it 
receives  feveral  Branches.  Into  the  Internal  jts 
open  the  Hypogafiricks ,  by  which  the  Blood  tkn% 
is  returned  from  the  Matrix ,  the  Bladder 
and  ftreight  Gut  ;  and  into  the  External  open  the  Epigaf- 
tricks ,  with  Blood  from  the  Peritonaum ,  and  external 
Parts  of  the  lower  Belly  ;  and  into  the  Epigaftricks  open 
the  Crurals ,  which  receive  all  the  Blood  that  flows  from 
the  extreme  Parts ;  for  into  them  open  thofe  Veins,  im¬ 
properly  called  by  Farriers  the  Kidney -veins ;  as  alfo  the 
Spavin-veins^  the  Flank  and  Spur-veins ,  with  that  of  the 
Rump,  called  the  Tail-vein. 

Thefe  Things  being  premifed,  it  will  be  eafy  for  any  one 
to  form  an  Idea  of  the  Diftribution  of  the  Blood  into  all 
Parts  of  the  Body  ;  efpecially  if  it  be  far-  cgjoe  Nutrition 
ther  confidered,  that  theVeflels  in  which  0f  the  Part?. 
the  Blood  flows,  are  divided  and  fubdivided 
into  an  infinite  Number  of  Branches ;  and  that  even  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Body,  whether  thofe  that  are  hard,  or 
thofe  that  are  denominated  foft  Parts,  feem  to  be  no  other 
than  fo  many  infinitely  fmall  Tubes  varioufly  modified 
and  combined  together;  for  by  this  Means  the  whole  Body 
is  filled  with  Blood  and  other  nutritious  Juices,  and  re¬ 
ceives  its  Nourifhment  from  Blood,  as  the  Blood  itfelf  is 
recruited  and  repaired  by  the  Aliment.  And  from .  the 
fame  Confideration  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  no  Animal 
gody  can  be  fuftained  without  the  Requifites  of  Food  and 
Reft,  by  Reafon  the  Structure  of  all  Animal  Bodies  is  of 
this  Sort;  that  is  to  fay,  ail  are  made  up  of  Fibres,  and 
thefe  Fibres  are  again  made  up  of  thofe  that  are  lefs,  and 
fo  on  in  infinitum.  They  muft  therefore,  becaufe  of  the 
Infinity  of  Pores  and  IntQftines  that  are  in  them,  require 

conftant 
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conftant  Supplies,  as  there  are  continually  fome  Dregs  and 

Excrements  exhaling  through  them. 

.  r  rhJ  But  this  will  appear  Hill  more  evident, 

€ Tranftiration  when  we  confider>  bolides  the  Effluvia  that 
inspiration.  ^  off  infenfibly  jn  ^  Manner  through  the 

Pores  and  Interlaces  of  the  Body,  that  moll  of  the  Glands 
are  continually  feparating  fome  Part  of  the  excrementitious 
Matter  of  the  Blood  ;  though  all  that  is  difcharged  by  the 
Mouth  and  Nofe,  by  Urine  and  Dung,  and  by  Sweat,  or 
any  other  fenlible  Way  whatfoever,  does  not  near  amount 
to  theDifcharge  that  is  made  through  the  Pores  by  infen- 
£ble  Tranfpiration.  This  is  fo  palpable  a  Truth,  and  has 
been  fo  well  proved  by  the  Experiments  of  Sanftorius ,  that 
there  needs  be  nothing  farther  faid  about  it ;  and  therefore 
we  may  conclude,  that  fince  the  Bodies  of  all  Animals  are 
thus  compounded,  and  made  up  of  Matter  which  is  full  of 
Pores  and Interfaces,  and  maintained  by  Juices,  which  are 
again  capable  of  being  diffipated  and  wafted  through  thofe 
Pores,  there  mull  be  continual  Supplies  of  Food  to  maintain 
thofe  Bodies  in  an  uniform  State. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  all  Bodies  fufFer  a  Dillipation  and 
Wafte,  if  the  Quantity  of  the  Aliment  be  abated  :  Form 
fuch  a  Cafe  we  obferve  any  Creature  grow  lean  and  emaci¬ 
ate.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  all  fuch  fufFer  by  Exercife,  by 
hard  Labour,  by  Want  of  Reft,  when  it  is  the  ftated  Time 
of  Sleep  and  by  many  other  Ways,  not  neceflary  to  be 
mentioned.  And  therefore  all  Creatures  are  under  an  in- 
difpen fable  Neceflity  both  of  Feeding,  and  taking  fuitable 
Reft,  to  make  up  the  Wafte  and  Decays  of  Nature  ;  for  as 
often  as  there  is  a  great  Dillipation  by  Labour,  or  by  any 
other  Way,  the  fmall  Fibrillcz  are  thereby  abraded  and 
wore  by  the  quick  Motion  the  Blood  and  Spirits  were  in 
during  that  Exercife ;  or  even,  if  the  Body  was  not  in 
Exercife,  it  will  fufFer  by  the  conftant  Activity  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits  themfelves ;  fo  that  a  ftated  Time  of  Reft  muft  alfo  be 
neceflary  for  all  Bodies,  as  well  as  Food:  For  when  the 
Body  is  at  Reft,  the  Spirits  are,  as  it  were,  lull’d  and  laid 
afleep  ;  fo  that  the  Blood  acquires,  during  that  Time,  a 
more  uniform  and  gentle  Motion,  and  is  more  equally  di- 
ftributed  into  all  Parts,  and  thereby  Alls  up  all  the  vacant 
Spaces  that  are  made  during  the  Time  of  Exercife,  &c. 

But  it  may  be  expedted,  before  I  put  an  End  to  this  Dil- 
courfe,  that  I  fhould  fay  fomewhat  more  particularly  con¬ 
cerning  Secretion ; '  but  I  (hall  only  obferVe  in  general,  that 
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it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider,  that  the  Blood,  examin'd 
chymically,  is  found  to  confift  only  of  the  following  Prin¬ 
ciples,  viz.  Volatile  Salt  and  Spirit,  fome  Phlegm  and 
Sulphur,  and  a  little  Earth,  but  little  or  no  fixed  Salt. 
Now  every  one,  who  is  the  lealt  acquainted  with  Chymi- 
Itry,  muft  be  fenfible  how  many  different  Sorts  of  Liquors 
may  be  form’d  out  of  a  few  Principles  varioufly  combin’d 
together  :  So  that  although  the  Blood  itfelf  fimply  con- 
fift  only  of  thefe  above-mention’d,  and  to  the  Eye  feems 
only  to  be  made  up  of  its  red  and  ferous  Part  $  yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lateft  Obfervations,  there  are  near  thirty 
feveral  Liquors  feparated  from  it  5  all  which  is  owing  to 
the  various  Stru&ure  of  the  Glands,  fome  of  which  are  fo 
fmall,  and  fo  varioufly  wound  up,  and  their  Veflels  drawn 
out  into  fuch  extraordinary  Length,  that  nothing  but  the 
moft  minute  and  fpirituous  Particles  of  the  Blood  can  pafs 
through  them  ;  and  doubtlels,  of  fuch  a  Stru6ture  is  the 
cortical  Part  of  the  Brain,  by  which  the  animal  Spirits  are 
fecerned.  Others  again  are  more  wide,  and  feparate  chief¬ 
ly  Excrements.  But  I  fhall  not  enter  upon  this  Subjedf, 
feeing  thofe  who  have  any  Curiofity  that  Way,  may  be 
fully  fatisfied  by  perufing  feveral  Books  that  have  been  pro- 
fefledly  writ  on  that  Subject 
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CHAP.  I. 


-  -  >  J 

Of  the  ^Difeafes  of  Horfes  in  general )  and 

the  Caufes  thereof 

S  Health  cbnfiits  in  a  due  and  eafy  Motion 
of  the  Blood,  fo  a  Difeafe  may  be  proper¬ 
ly  faid  to  be  an  unufual  Circulation  of  "the 
Blood,  or  when  its  circular  Motion  is  aug¬ 
mented  or  diminiftied  throughout  the  whole 
Body,  or  in  fome  Part  only  ;  and  thus  a  ,  D ..  , 

Creature  may  be  properly  term’d  difeafed,  fmd  J  J 
when  its  Blood  flows  falter  than  ufual,  or  J 
when  it  is  irregular  in  its  Motion,  being  fometimes  flow, 
and  fometimes  more  quick.  Or  laftly,  when  its  Progrefs 
is  impeded  and  hindered  in  fome  particular  Part  of  the 
Body  only,  as  is  common  in  all  Swellings,  &c.  and  there¬ 
fore  whatever  occafions  an  unufual  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  in  any  of  the  foregoing  Refpefts,  may  be  account-: 
ed  the  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe. 


i 
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Now  the  Caufes  which  bring  on  Difeafes  being  in  a 
manner  Infinite,  fince  moft  Accidents  to  which  Bodies 
are  expos’d  from  other  Bodies,  may  be  the  Occafion  of 
fome  Diftemper  5  and  likewife  fince  Difeafes  may  proceed 
from  the  Action  of  the  fame  Body  upon  itfelf,  in  a  way 
that  is  either  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  I  fhall  therefore 
forbear  all  unnecefiary  and  unprofitable  Deviations,  and 
only  take  Notice  of  thofe  Caufes  which  are  moft  apparent, 
and  the  moft  common. 

The  Antients  being  unacquainted  with  the  true  Scruc- 
ture  and  Oeconomy  of  animal  Bodies,  afcrib’d  a  great 
deal  to  thofe  Qualities  which  they  believ’d  to  be  in  all 
Bodies,  proceeding  from  the  four  Elements,  as  alfo  to  the 
Errors  of  Feeding,  Exercile,  and  Reft,  &c.  which  they 
called  the  Nonnaturals .  And  our  Farriers,  efpecially 

Markham  and  De  Grey ,  in  Imitation  of  them,  have  puz¬ 
zled  their  Readers  with  a  fort  of  Philofophy,  which  neither 
•themfeives  underftood,  nor  will  ever  be  of  any  ufe  toPo- 
fterity.  The  one  begins  with  Generation  and  Corruption, 
the  other  with  the  Formation  of  Animal  Bodies  out  of  the 
four  Elements,  viz.  Fire ,  Air>  Water ,  and  Earth ;  and 
fubfequent  to  them  to  be  made  up  of  four  Humours,  viz. 
Blood ,  Phlegm ,  Choler ,  and  Melancholy ;  and  according¬ 
ly,  their  Bodies  were  of  different  Temperaments,  hot  and 
dry,  cold  and  moift,  as  this  or  that  Humour  was  predo¬ 
minant.  Nay,  Markham  has  refin’d  fo  far  on  thefe  No¬ 
tions,  as  to  judge  by  a  Horfe’s  Colour  and  Complexion, 
which  of  all  the  Elements  had  the  Afcendant  in  him ; 
and,  conlequently,  whether  he  is  of  a  cholerick,  melan¬ 
choly,  or  phlegmatick  Difpofition. 

I  "{hall  very  readily  own,  that  fome  of  thofe  Marks, 
which  that  Author  has  taken  Notice  of,  may  oftentimes 
denote  the  Faults  and  Imperfections  of  Horles;  but  that 
they  are  reducible  to  fuch  T emperaments  and  Humours* 
as  he  has  afcrib’d  to  them,  is  a  meer  Dream,  and,  doubt- 
lefs,  may  have  been  the  Death  of  fome  Thoufands  of 
Horles  in  this  Kingdom  ;  fince  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  moft  of  tire  Englijh  Farriers,  building  upon  him, 
guefs  at  the  inward  Diftempers  of  Plorfes,  more  from 
their  Colour  and  Complexion,  than  from  any  other  Signs 
what  foe  ver. 

All'  that  can  juftly  be  obferv’d  in  Horfes,  as  to  their 
Temperaments,  is  the  two  Extremes  of  too  much  Fire 
or  too  little,  the  reft  inclining  more  or  lefts  to  the  one  or 

to 
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to  the  other.  When  a  Horfe  has  too  much  What  to  he  oh - 
Fire,  and  is  therefore  untradtable  and  un-  firm'd  concern - 
manageable  (if  that  Difpofition  is  not  itfelf  the 
a  Difeafe)  it  expofes  him  to  a  great  many  r™ent  * Hor * 
Accidents  which  would  be  needlds  to  name  ;  'es' 
befides,  that  by  the  continual  Reftleflnefs  of  his  Spirits,  and 
the  conftant  Hurry  of  his  Blood,  he  muft  therefore  be  fub- 
je£l  to  feveral  Diftempers,  more  particularly  to  Fevers,  and 
oftentimes  thofe  of  the  worft  Kind.  If  on  the  other  Hand, 
a  Horfe  be  of  a  dull,  fluggifh  Difpofition,  he  muft  alfo  be 
expos’d  to  Diftempers  that  are  peculiar  to  a  flow  and  lan¬ 
guid  Blood  ;  and  the  nearer  any  Horfe  approaches  to  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  Temperaments,  he  is  the  more  obnoxious  to 


their  Diftempers. 

Horfes  may  be  alfo  faid  to  be  of  different  Temperaments 
at  different  Periods  of  their  Life ;  and  therefore  a  young 
Horfe  being  full  of  Blood,  and  his  folid  Parts  as  yet  of  a 
loofe  Texture,  muft  be  more  fubjedt  to  Difeafes,  than  one 
who  is  arriv’d  at  his  Prime  ;  and  thofe  Difeafes  muft  be  of 
worfe  Confequence  to  him,  if  not  carefully  look’d  to. 
And  like  wife  a  Horfe  who  is  grown  old,  tho’  fuch  an  one 
is  not  fo  apt  to  be  difeafed  as  a  young]  Horfe,  yet  their  Dif¬ 
eafes  more  frequently  .end  in  Death,  or  prove  irrecoverable  ; 
becaufe  the  Blood  at  that  Time  grows  languid,  and  lofes 
the  Vigour  that  is  peculiar  to  Youth,  and  the  middle  Age, 
which  muft  needs  deprive  them  of  the  Benefits  and  Aflift- 
ances  of  Nature.  But  a  Horfe  in  his  Prime,  having  then 
all  his  Parts  well  conform’d,  and  his  Blood  in  its  beft  State, 
neither  too  luxuriant,  nor  too  much  depauperated  ;  and 
likewife  the  Quantity  of  Blood  being  in  that  Age  nearly 
adjufted  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Veffels  in  which  it  flows ; 
he  is  therefore  neither  apt  to  be  difeafed,  nor  are  his  Difeafes 
apt  to  be  of  a  long  Continuance. 

But  the  Farrier  ought  carefully  to  take  Notice,  that  albeit 
thefe  Obfervations  concerning  Temperaments  may,  for  the 
molt  Part,  be  very  juft,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  fome  are 
more  robuft  and  hardy,  while  but  Colts,  than  others  are 
at  the  Prime  of  their  Age  ;  and  fome  retain  a  great  deal  of 
their  Vigour,  even  when  they  are  grown  old,  and  as  ealily 
get  over  any  Accident,  as  Horfes  that  are  young.  And 
hkewife  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fome  Horfes  of  a  faint 
wafhy  Colour,  fometimes  prove  hard  and  durable  ;  and 
therefore,  befides  all  common  Rules  and  Obfervations,  it 
maybe  neceftary,  to  the  forming  a  right  Judgment  of  the 

I  2  Tern- 
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Temperaments  and  Conftitutions  of  Horfes,  to  have  Re- 
courfe  to  Examination  and  T.  rial. 

After  what  has  been  faid  as  to  T emperaments,  I  lhail 
not  trouble  the  Reader  with  thofe  confufed  and  unprofi¬ 
table  Speculations  about  Members,  Powers,  Adions,  and 
Operations,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  they  termed  Naturals , 
but  proceed  to  the  Nonnaturals ,  which,  according  to  the 
Ancients,  were  reckoned  Six  in  Number,  viz.  Air,  Meat 
and  Drink,  Sleep  and  Watching,  Motion  and  Reft,  Things 
excreted  and  retained,  and  the  Affections  or  Motions  of 
the  Mind,  and  were  fuch  as  hurt  by  Neceffity ;  fo  that 
this  Enumeration  is  more  accurate,  as  applied,  to  brute 
Creatures,  than  to  Man,  who  has  theUfe  of  hisReafon, 
and  may  therefore  avoid  feveral  of  the  Accidents  proceed¬ 
ing  from  them. 

nonnaturals.  Now  thefe  are  faid  to  be  profitable,  or 
how  they  profit,  hurtful  to  all  Creatures ;  but  our  Bulineis  at 
or  become  hurt-  this  T.  ime  is  only  to  take  Notice  of  them  in 
ful.  the  latter  Senfe.  And  firft,  as  to  Air. 

The  Air  may  be  many  times  the  Caufe  of  Difeafes ;  for 
if  that  be  too  much  rarified,  it  hurts  the  Blood’s  Circula¬ 
tion,  not  being  of  fufficient  Force  to  help  it  through  the 
Lungs ;  whence  its  Motion  becomes  flow,  and  Perforation 
decreafes,  which  leaves  a  Load  upon  the  Veflels,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  Blood  vifcid  and  tenacious.  The  fame  Effedt.  alfo 
happens  from  the  Air’s  being  too  grofs,  for  then  the  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Blood  is  impeded  in  the  Lungs,  by  its  too  great 

Prefiure  and  Weight  upon  them. 

Food  may  alfo  become  hurtful  to  Horfes,  both  as  to  its 
Quantity  and  Quality ;  for  if  that  be  mufty  and  raw,  cor¬ 
rupt  and  unclean,  it  muft  breed  Crudities,  and  thereby  ren¬ 
der  the  Chyle  vifcid,  which  will  of  Neceffity  retard  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  ;  and  if  it  be  of  two  hot  and  fpiri- 
tuous  a  Nature,  it  muft,  on  the  contrary,  render  the  Blood 
too  thin,  and  thereby  increafe  its  Motion  too  much.  Im¬ 
moderate  Feeding,  be  the  Food  never  fo  wholfome,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  Horfe  wants  Exercife,  muft  vitiate  the 
Blood ;  for  in  fuch  a  Cafe  there  is  no  Room  given  for  Di- 
geftion,  fo  that  a  great  deal  of  Chyle  muft  enter  into  the 
Mafs  of  Blood,  before  it  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  in 
the  Stomach.  The  fame  Effedfs  may  be  alfo  produced 
from  exceflive  Drinking,  efpecially  of  ftagnated  Wa-teis,  or 
Waters  proceeding  from  fome  Sort  of  Minerals. 


Long 
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Long  continued  Exercife,  efpecially  when  it  is  too  vio¬ 
lent,  occafions  a  too  great  Diflipation  of  the  Spirits ;  and 
if  a  Horfe’s  Stomach  is  very  full,  or  if  he  be  full  of  Blood, 
it  brings  on  innumerable  Diforders;  as  fhall  be  obferv’d, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Difeafes  particularly.  But 
the  want  of  proper  Exercife  is  equally  pernicious,  as  it 
hinders  Digeftion,  and  occafions  a  too  great  Diftention  of 
all  the  Veflels,  which  caufes  Surfeits  and  other  Diftempers. 

A  too  quick  Difcharge  of  the  Dung,  before  there  is  a 
due  Separation  of  the  Chyle  from  the  excremuititious 
Parts,  occafions  Sicknefs ;  for  in  fuch  a  Cafe  there  is  eject¬ 
ed  and  thrown  out  theUfeful  with  theUfeleis,  whence 
muft  proceed  a  Refrigeration,  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Body, 
by  reafon  of  a  debilitated  Circulation  of  the  Bloody  As, 
on  the  other  Hand,  when  a  Horfe  is  Coltive,  and  his  Ex- 
crements  retain'd  too  long,  a  Plethora ,  or  Over-fulnefs, 
will  be  apt  to  enfue.  But  thefe  are  rather  to  be  accounted 
Difeafes  than  Caufes,  efpecially  in  brute  Creatures. 

Immoderate  Sleep  may  often  be  the  Cauie  of  Sickneis ; 
becaufe  in  Sleep  the  external  Senfes  are  weak,  the  nervous 
Fluid  moves  flowly,  the  Heart  is  feldomer  contracted,  and 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  goes  on  with  lefs  brifknefs : 
Watching  produces  all®  the  contrary  Effedls. 

As  for  the  Pafiions  and  Affedions,  to  which  Markham , 
and  others,  have  afcribed  Difeafes,  it  is  very  certain  that 
thefe  Creatures  have  their  feveral  Affections ;  fuch  as 
Love  and  Hatred,  Fear  and  Anger,  which  may  be  accom- 
pany’d  with  a  flow  or  quick  Motion  of  the  Blood,  as  this 
or  that  happens  to  be  Predominant ;  but  thefe  being  fel- 
dom  Permanent,  and  of  any  continuance  in  brute  Crea¬ 
tures,  but  chiefly  adminifter  to  their  common  Inftind  of 
Self-prefervation,  there  cannot  therefore  be  much  attribut¬ 
ed  to  them. 

Befides  the  above-recited  Caufes,  which  are  indeed  the 
moil:  common  and  ordinary,  there  are  an  infinite  Number 
of  others,  which  may  bring  on  Difeafes,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferv’d  ;  and  fuch  are  all  outward  Accidents,  as 
Falls,  Bruifes,  Wounds,  and  the  like  ;  as  alfo  unfeaionable 
Evacuations,  and  all  improper  Application  of  Remedies, 
which  is  frequently  pradifed  among  F  arriers  for  Preven¬ 
tion,  while  Horfes  are  in  a  date  of  Health,  But  I  fhall 
take  fome  Notice  of  this  in  a  following  Chapter,  and  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  the  Signs. 

I  3  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Signs  of  Sicknefs  in  Horfes . 

Difeafes  in  T  T  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
brute  Creatures  -*■  certain  Knowledge  in  the  Dileafes  of 
hard  to  he  di-  prute  Creatures,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
JUnguiJhed.  jrarners  are  miftaken  in  enumerating 

Signs,  becaufe  we  can  only  judge  by  outward  Appearances, 
and  not  from  any  infight  they  can  give  into  their  own  In- 
diipofitions,  but  especially  as  there  are  many  Difeafes  that 
are  accompanied  with  the  fame  common  Symptoms  ;  and 
therefore,  tho’  we  may  be  allured  that  a  Horfe  has  a  Fe¬ 
ver,  or  a  Strangury,  we  cannot  at  the  fame  Time  be  certain, 
without  a  very  careful  Examination,  whether  he  may  not 
have  an  Inflammation  in  the  Pleura ,  or  in  his  Kidneys. 
All  the  Signs  that  thefe  Creatures  ufually  give  in  the  Af¬ 
fections  of  particular  Parts,  is  by  turning  their  Head  to¬ 
wards  that  Part.  Neither  is  that  always  to  be  depended 
upon  ;  for  a  Horfe  may  turn  his  Head  towards  the  right 
Side  of  his  Belly ;  and  the  Farrier,  who  chiefly  takes  that 
Indication  to  Signify  a  difeafed  Liver,  may  be  grofly  mif¬ 
taken,  Since  a  Horfe  very  frequently  gives  the  fame  Sign  in 
a  Cholick.  The  only  Way  therefore  to  get  an  Infight  into 
the  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  is  to  make  a  judicious  Companion  of 
all  the  Signs  that  can  be  gather’d  in  any  Diftemper,  and  by 
that  Means  the  Farrier  may  go  on  to  adminifter  his  Phyiick 
with  fomeAfiurance  ;  and  herein  they  may  be  very  much  af- 
fifted  by  the  Remarks  of  the  SieurD?  Solleyfell? who  has  been 
a  more  accurate  Obferver  of  all  thofe  Things,  than  any 
other  who  has  wrote  upon  the  Subject. 

The  firft  Sign  that  a  Horfe  commonly  gives  of  Sicknefs, 
is  loathing  his  Food  ;  this  is  common  to  all  Fevers.  In  fome 
Cafes  a  Horfe  looks  wild  and  haggard,  and  albeit  at  other 
Times  he  was  eafy  and  tradtable,  he  now  grows  dilobe- 
dient  and  relllefs,  wall  neither  Hand  long,  nor  when  he  lies 
down,  will  he  continue  in  that  Pollute,  but  immediately 
Harts  up  again  :  This  may,  for  the  molt  Part,  be  reckon’d 
a  Sign  of  violent  and  exceffive  Pain,  and  no  doubt,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  an  Inflammation  of  the  Pleura ,  or  Lungs, 
efpeciaily  if  his  Heart  and  Flanks  beat,  and  that  he  labours 
for  Breath.  Other  Signs  of  Sicknefs  are,  a  dry  and  parch’d 
Mouth,  the  Tongue  white  and  crufted  over,  and  the  Breath 

exceffive 
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exceffive  hot.  Some  Signs  are  alfo  exhibited  which  denote 
Sicknefs,  but  are  different  from  the  former ;  as  when  a 
Horfe  hangs  his  Head,  has  a  Coldnefs  and  Dampnefs 
about  his  Ears,  his  Eyes  watery,  fometimes  with  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Corruption,  flow  and  dull  in  its  Motions,  being 
apt  to  Humble,  as  often  as  he  attempts  to  walk  ;  takes  no 
Notice  of  any  other  Horfe,  or  of  any  Perfon  coming  near 
him.  Some  Sickneffes,  as  Intermitting  Fevers,  will  pro¬ 
duce  fome  Intervals  of  Trembling  and  exceffive  Sweat¬ 
ing  ;  and  fome  have  Symptoms  compounded  and  made  up 
from  complicated  Sickneffes,  which  exhibit  feveral  of  thefe 
Signs  together. 

There  may  be  alfo  divers  Signs  taken  from  the  Dung 
and  Urine  of  a  Horfe;  but  thole  from  the  Urine  are  the 
moft  certain  :  When  a  Horfe  in  Sicknefs  Hales  clear,  and 
when  that  is  preferved,  if  there  be  no  Sediment  in  it,  it 
prognoHicates  a  growing  Diflemper  ;  but  when  the  Urine 
turns  of  a  reddifh  or  yellowifh  Colour,  and  has  either  a 
Cloud  fwimming  in  it,  which  is  not  black  and  earthy,  or  a 
Sediment  falling  to  the  Bottom,  and  begins  to  have  a  Rank 
Smell,  it  is  then  a  Sign  the  Diftemper  begins  to  break  :  But 
when  the  Cloud  is  of  an  earthy  or  black  Colour,  and  co¬ 
heres  in  a  Body  without  parting,  it  is  a  Sign  the  Difeale 
will  prove  mortal.  It  may  be  farther  remark’d,  as  to  U rine, 
if  it  be  different  at  different  Times,  fometimes  refembling 
that  of  a  found  Horfe,  and  fometimes  giving  Signs  of  Sick¬ 
nefs,  it  then  betokens  a  great  Malignity  in  the  Diffemper, 
proceeding  from  an  Inequality  in  the  Blood’s  Compolure, 
which  caufes  alfo  an  Inequality  in  its  Motion. 

There  might  be  alfo  Signs  taken  from  the  Pull©,  which 
is  plainly  enough  to  be  felt  onffihe  Temples  and  Fore-legs 
of  a  Horfe  ;  but  as  that  Method  has  never  as  yet  obtain’d 
among  Farriers,  I  (hall  therefore  pafs  it  over.  y  ^ 

The  Sieur  Ue  Solleyjell  obferves,  when  a  Horfe  piffes 
without  Hriding,  and  without  putting  forth  his  Yard,  after, 
long  Sicknefs,  (unlefs  he  has  been  accuflomed  to  do  fo  in -a 
State  of  Health)  it  is  a  mortal  Sign  ;  and  Likewife  that?  it  is 
a  no  lefs  fatal  Prognoffication,  when  the  Hair  of  a  Horfe’s 
Skull  or  Tail  may  be  eaiily  pluck’d  off.  The  fame  Author 
obferves  further,  that  it  is  alfo  a  dangerous  Sign  when  a 
Horfe  lies  often  down,  but  Harts  up  again  immediately, 
not  being  able  to  breathe  freely  in  a  lying  Pollute  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  very  promifing  Sign  when  a  Horfe 
lies  quietly  in  the  Decline  of  Sicknefs.  But  more  parti- 

I  4  cular 
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cular  Notice  fhall  be  taken  of  thofe  Things,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  Difeafes  themfelves. 

CHAP.  III. 


w 


Regard  to  be 
had  to  the 
mofi  urgent 
Symptoms. 


Of  the  Method  of  Cure . 

HEN  the  Farrier  has  diligently  enquired  into  the 
Nature  and  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe,  his  Bufinefs  is,  in  the 
next  Place,  to  adminifter  fuch  Things  as  are  proper  to  re* 
ffore  Health ;  and  that  he  may  the  better  fucceed  therein,  I 
fhall  lay  down  the  following  general  Directions. 

Firji  of  all ,  A  particular  Regard  is  to  be 
had  to  thofe  Symptoms  that  are  the  moft 
urgent,  and  any  Ways  endanger  Life  ;  and 
therefore  if  the  Signs  difcover  a  Horfe  to 
have  an  Inflammation  in  the  Lungs,  or 
Pleura ,  which  may  be  guefled  at  by  his  being  fuddenly 
feiz’d  with  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  an  Inability  to 
continue  in  one  Pofture ;  or  if  a  Swelling  fhould  arife  on 
his  Throat,  which  might  hinder  him  from  getting  down 
his  Food,  or  render  him  liable  to  Suffocation,  fuch  Evacu¬ 
ations,  or  other  Means  as  are  proper  to  remove  thofe  Symp¬ 
toms,  muff:  immediately  be  ufed,  fetting  afide  all  other 
Coniiderations  of  Sicknefs.  And  in  like  Manner,  if  a  Horfe 
fhould  be  feized  with  a  violent  Hemorrhage  of  Blood,  the 
firfb  Intention  muff  be  to  flop  it ;  for  the  removing  of  thofe 
not  only  preferves  Life,  but  in  fome  Cafes  puts  an  End 
to  the  Difeafe. 

Secondly ,  If  in  any  Diftemper  the  Indication  is  taken 
chiefly  from  Crudities  lodging  in  the  Stomach  and  Guts, 
then  fuch  Medicines  only  as  clear  thofe  Paflages  are  to  be 
adminiffer’d,  without  Regard  to  any  other  ;  but  if  this  b,e 
accompanied  with  any  other  Difeafe,  then  all  the  Medicines 
that  are  to  be  given  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  muff:  not  be  levell’d 
the  Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts  dire&ly,  but  at  others  in  Con¬ 
junction  with  them. 

Thirdly ,  If  the  Indication  is  taken  from  the  Blood,  it  is 
then  to  be  confidePd,  that  all  its  Diforders  depend  upon  its 
circulatory  Motion  being  increafed  or  diminifhed  ;  and  that 
all  the  Changes  in  the  Texture  and  Quality  of  the  Blood,  as 
alfo  in  its  Quantity,  are  attended  either  with  a  Diminution 
pr  Increafe  of  the  Blood’s  Velocity  ;  and  therefore  if  the 
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Quantity  of  the  Blood  is  augmented,  Bleeding  and  other 
Evacuations  are  neceffary ;  but  if  the  Quantity  thereof  be 
diminifhed,  then  Reftoratives,  Reft,  and  nounfhing  Pood 
may  be  required  :  And  if  this  laft  proceeds  from  any  Error 
in  the  Stomach,  caufing  Lofs  of  Appetite,  in  fuch  a  Caie 
thofe  Things  are  to  be  adminifler’d  which  create  Hunger, 
and  help  Digeftion.  If  the  Texture  of  the  Blood  be 
chang'd,  as  is  ufual  in  a  continual  Courfe  of  Sicknefs, 
then  it  may  be  neceffary,  befides  other  Intentions,  to  admi- 
Her  fuch  Things  as  may  corred  the  vitiated  Mafs. 

Fourthly ,  WhenaDifeafe  proceeds  from  an  I ncreafe  or 
Diminution  of  fome  Secretion,  the  Cure  ought,  for  the 
moft  Part,  to  be  performed  by  fuch  Things  as  enlarge  the 
Secretions  that  are  too  fparing,  and  reftrain  fuch  as  are  too 
liberal  :  And  the  fafeft  Way  to  reftrain  an  augmented  Se¬ 
cretion,  is  by  the  Increafe  of  fome  other  Secretion.  And 
indeed,  this  Method  of  Revulfion  has  been  fafely  pradifed 
among  all  Phylicians  ;  and  if  it  could  be  rightly  under- 
Itood  by  Farriers,  it  would  be  of  the  greateft  Importance 

in  their  Pradice.  rlf 

But  here  it  is  to  be  remark'd,  that  when  we  fpeak  of  an 
augmented  Secretion,  we  underftand  that  as  a  Difeafe,  and 
not  as  a  Remedy  :  For  fometimes  a  _  Secretion  augmented 
becomes  a  Cure  ;  and  in  fuch  a  Cafe  it  is  not  to  be  flopped 
immediately,  but  rather  fomewhat  afiifled,  when  any 
ways  imperfed.  As  for  Inflance,  If  a  Horfe  be  lax,  and 
has  a  Scouring  upon  him  ;  when  this  proceeds  from  a  Dd- 
order  of  the  Guts  only,  by  a  Putrefadion  of  the  Excre¬ 
ments  too  long  detained,  it  may  be  very  proper  to  admi¬ 
nister  fome  moderate  Purge,  provided  it  be  of  fuch  a 
Nature  as  will  not  too  much  relax  the  lnteflinal  Glands. 
But  if  this  Caufe  proceeds  from  an  obftruded  Tranfpira- 
tion,  as  is  very  ufual,  then  fuch  Things  as  promote  Sweat, 
and  a  Breathing  through  the  Pores,  muft  be  hkewife  admt- 
nifter’d.  The  like  Method  is  to  be  obferved  in  molt  other 
Secretions,  as  in  Sweat,  Urine,  running  at  the  Mouth  and 
Nofe,  which  may  be  often  obferved  among  Horfes  m  the 

In  the  Cure  of  all  Difeafes,  Na-  Nat«rt  to  be 
ture  is  the  beft  Guide,  and  therefore  the  F ar-  “J  udy  oofe, - 

rier  muft  diligently  follow  her.  Whenever  flie  ' 

finds  herfelf  opprelled,  ihe  endeavours  to  throw  off  the 
Load,  and  tries  all  the  neareft  and  propereft  Ways  for  he 
’  Relief  ;  ^nd  it  is  for  the  Confervation  of  Health,  01  re- 
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covering  it  when  loft,  that  fhe  is  fo  abundantly  furnifhed 
with  Drains  and  Outlets,  for  fuch  are  molt  or  all  the 
Glands,  by  which  Secretion  is  performed  ;  but  though 
Nature  is  to  be  Carefully  obferv’d,  and  follow’d  in  all  her 
Motions,  and  to  be  affifted  when  her  Operations  are  too 
weak  and  imperfett,  or  reftrain’d  when  too  powerful ;  yet 
fhe  is  not  to  be  compell’d,  but  mu  ft  herfelf  be  the  Begin¬ 
ner,  and  very  often  the  Finifher  of  the  Work  alfo.  And 
therefore,  whenever  the  Pra&itioner  finds  her  own  Efforts 
fruitlefs,  while  fhe  is  endeavouring  one  while  by  one  Se¬ 
cretion,  and  at  other  Times  by  another,  to  give  Vent  to  that 
which  opprefles  her  ;  he  is  not  to  be  over-forwaid  in  affift- 
ing  her  in  her  reftrain’d  Inclinations,  but  conclude  with 
Jiimfelf,  that  the  Matter  is  not  as  yet  render’d  of  fuch  a 
due  Magnitude  or  Smallnefs,  as  to  be  carried  along  the 
Canals,  and  difcharg’d  by  the  Veflels  which  are  appointed 
for  that  Purpofe  ;  fo  that  his  Bufinefs  is  only  to  help  her 
with  fuch  Things  as  will  thicken  or  attenuate,  &c..  as  he 
fhall  fee  Occafion  ;  waiting  with  Patience  until  her  more 
fenfible  Operations  become  permanent  and  lading,  and  that 
fhe  becomes  free  and  eafy  in  all  her  Exertions  ;  and  this 
Change  is  what  Phyficians  call  the  C rifts,  or  Turn  of  a 
Diftemper. 

But  when  her  Operations  are  too  violent  and  powerful, 
if  Life  is  thereby  at  Stake,  as  in  the  Inftances  above-men- 
tion’d,  by  an  exceffive  Hemorrhage  of  Blood,  or  an  Influx 
into  fome  Part,  occafioning  a  Suffocation ;  or,  in  Cafe  of 
an  augmented  Secretion  continuing  too  long,  then  the  Rules 
already  laid  down  mull  be  followed.  But  if  it  happens,  as 
may  be  often  obferved  in  imperfedl  Cryfes ,  that  an  He¬ 
morrhage  of  Blood  proceeds  only  from  a  Rupture  of  V ef- 
fels  that  are  very  fmall,  or  that  the  Blood,  by  Reafon  of 
its  abated  Heat,  flows  but  moderately  ;  or  if  a  T umour 
arifes,  or  an  Abfcefs  be  found  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  by 
which  Life  is  not  in  Danger  ;  thefe  are  not  to  be  prevented, 
but  manag’d  in  a  Way  that  is  fuitable  to  the  Nature  of  fuch 
Accidents. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

4 'Difco'ver'vngfome  Errors  in  the  Methods  ufu- 
ally  taken  to  prevent  Difeafes  in  Horfes,  with 
the  propereji  Means  to  preserve  Health, 

-VTOthing  is  more  frequent  among  Farri-  pj^fick  unne- 
■*->l  ers,  than  the  adminiftring  Pbyfick  to  cejfo ,  t0  #or. 
Horfes  that  are  found  and  healthful,  in  or-  jes 9  while  they 
der  to  prevent  their  falling  into  Difeafes ;  are  in  Health „ 
with  this  Notion  moft  People,  as  well  as 
they,  have  been  prepoflefs’d,  infomuch  that  they  have  tied 
themfelves  up  to  Times  and  Seafons,  believing  a  Horfu 
can  never  keep  found,  if  he  is  not  bled  at  this  Time,  purg  d 
at  that,  and  at  another  Time  rowell’d  ;  fome  have  Cordial 
Sails,  or  Drinks ,  which  they  keep  as  Secrets,  and  which 
they  affirm  will  prevent  all  Manner  of  Infection  and  Sick- 
nefs.  But  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ihevv  what  manifeft  Abufe 
there  is  in  all  thofe  Things,  and  lay  down  fome  General 
Rules  which  may  truly  be  of  Service  to  the  Prefervation  of 

Health.  ,  . 

Tho’  Health,  in  its  bell  Eftate,  is  only  relative,  yet  all 

Creatures  may  be  properly  faid  to  be  in  Health,  when  they 
ileep,  eat,  and  digeft,  when  they  move  without  Pain  ;  and 
all  this  depends  upon  a  regular  and  uniform  Motion  of  the 
Blood  ;  now  whatever  contributes  to  keep  up  that  uniform, 
and  regular  Motion,  mull  be  the  Means  to  preferve  Health  * 
but  it  is  very  certain,  the  Means  that  are  ufed  in  Time  of 
Sicknefs,  to  reftore  that  Regularity  in  the  Blood  s  Motion, 
muft  be  prejudicial  in  a  State  of  Plealth,  becaufe  they 
rnuft  effedt  fome  Change  in  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  which 
was  not  wanting.  Thus  'Bleeding  and  Purging  may  be  of 
Ufe  to  put  a  Check  to  a  Difeafe,  if  a  Horfe  be  plethonck 
and  full  of  Blood,  or  if  a  Horfe  has  any  other  Signs  that 
require  Evacuation  ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  confider’d,  that 
thefe  are  Difeafes  actually  begun ;  and  if  a  Horfe  has  none 
of  thefe  Signs,  the  EfFedt  that  any  fuch  Evacuations  can 
have  upon  him,  muft  be  a  Leflening  the  Quantity  of  his 
Blood,  which  is  often  of  bad  Conlequence ;  becaufe  the 
Leflening  the  Quantity  of  the  Blood,  gives  it  a  different 
Motion  from  w  hat  it  had  before. 
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An  Ohjeftion  If  any  one  {hould  plead  that  thefe  Eva- 
anfwered.  cuations  are  made  to  bring  a  Horfe  into  a 
better  State  of  Health,  and  thereby  Itrengthen  his  Body, 
and  enable  him  the  more  to  refill  Difeafes ;  I  anfwer,  there 
is  a  certain  State  of  Health  which  is  natural  and  agreeable 
to  every  Horfe,  and  confills  in  the  Requisites  abovemen- 
tion’d,  to  wit,  in  a  Life  free  from  Pain,  or  any  infenfible 
Imperfection  ;  and,  no  doubt,  as  among  Men,  one  Horfe 
may,  comparatively  fpeaking,  enjoy  a  more  perfeCt  degree 
of  Health  than  another  is  capable  of;  and  this  is  owing  to 
fome  Difference  in  their  original  Structure  and  Make,  where¬ 
of  we  are  Ignorant;  fo  that  they  may  as  well  turn  a  black 
Horfe  white,  or  a  white  Horfe  black,  as  to  pretend  to  make 
a  Horfe  Strong,  who  is  naturally  of  a  weak  and  delicate 
Conftitution.  All  therefore  that  can  be  expeCted  from 
tampering  with  Horfes  that  are  in  their  belt  Eftate,  is 
either  little  or  no  Alteration  at  all,  if  a  Horfe  has  Youth 
and  Vigour  to  overcome  the  Shocks  given  to  Nature  by 
Phyfick,  or  elfe  an  Alteration  for  the  worfe ;  becaufe  the 
ltrongeft  Horfe  may  thereby  be  brought  into  an  habitual 
Weaknefs,  which  becomes  a  Difeafe ;  and  a  Horfe  that  is 
Weak,  may  become  yet  much  Weaker;  and  thefe  Acci¬ 
dents  frequently  happen  by  fuch  unfkilful  Management, 
though  they  are  generally  attributed  to  fome  other  Caufe. 
tfbe  Cauje  of  But  what  has  led  Farriers  into  thofe  Er- 
feveral  Errors  rors,  is  a  confufed  Notion  many  of  them 
in  the  Fraetke  have  of  all  Difeafes  proceeding  from  corrupt 
of  Farriers .  Blood ;  and  therefore,  as  if  the  Blood  of 

Horfes  was  like  Pond  or  Ditch-water,  which  gathers  Mud 
and  Filth  at  certain  times,  they  think  it  fhould  be  often 
cleanfed.  And  becaufe  the  Blood  of  thefe  Creatures  (as  moll 
of  them  are  ufed  to  Toil  and  Labour)  is  generally  of  an 
unpleafant  AfpeCt,  they  feldom  or  never  take  Blood  from 
any  Horfe,  but  they  think  him  full  of  bad  Humours,  not 
confidering  but  this  may  be  the  natural  State  of  his  Blood ; 
and  for  that  Reafon  they  do  not  often  mifs  telling  the 
Owner,  that  his  Horfe  wants  Purging  as  well  as  Blooding. 

■  Another  thing  which  feems  to  have  given  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  thofe  Methods,  is,  becaufe  fome  Horfes  have  been 
obferv’d  to  eat  plentifully,  and  not  thrive,  till  after  Evacua¬ 
tions  were  made  pretty  largely.  Whenever  any  fuch  thing 
happens,  there  is  the  Sign  of  a  Difeafe  proceeding  from 
fome  ObltruCtions  in  the  Mefentery,  or  from  fome  vifeid 
doughy  Matter  lodg’d  in  the  firft  Pallages,  which  may  hip- 
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der  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Chyle  entring  into  the  Mafs  of 
Blood.  But  I  don't  mean  fuch,  but  thole,  who,  upon 
full  Experience  are  found  to  be  in  as  found  a  State  of 
Health,  as  they  have  ever  been  known  to  be  in  at  any  time, 
but  are  bled  and  purged,  or  have  Cordials  given  them  at 
fuch  Times  as  are  preferib’d  in  Farrier  s  Books,  or  have 

otherwife  obtain'd  by  Cuflom. 

But  that  I  may  not  be  thought  too  peremptory  on  this 
Head,  or  to  deviate  too  far  from  a  Method  that  has  been 
fo  univerfally  received ;  I  fhall  therefore  lay  down  fome  few 
Cafes  wherein  Blooding,  or  other  Evacuations,  may  be 
made,  even  when  there  are  no  Indications  to  be  taken  di~ 
redly  from  Sicknefs ;  but  thefe  too  are  diferetionary,  and 
to  be  gone  about  with  Caution  ;  as  for  InHance,  if  Blood- 
ing  be  moderately  and  fparingly  ufed,  it  may  be  of  Service 
to  young  Horfes,  efpecially  after  hard  Exercife,  or  after  a 
Journey  in  a  hot  Seafon,  becaufe  either  the  one  or  the  other 
is  apt  to  augment  the  Blood’s  Motion  too  much,  which,  be¬ 
fore  it  has  any  ill  Tendency,  may  be  thus  remedied.  But 
yet  this  may  not  be  often  neceflary  to  Horfes  that  are  ac- 
cuHomed  to  conltant  Exercife,  as  Hunting  ;  or  thofe  that 
travel  all  the  Year,  as  Stage-Horfes  or  Poft-Horfes,  but 
only  to  fuch  as  are  more  habituated  to  Eafe.  Secondly ,  A 
Horfe  that  has  been  much  us’d  to  Handing  in  the  Stable,  and 
has  but  feldom  Exercife,  may  alfo  have  a  Vein  open  d  upon 
Sufpicion  of  the  Blood's  growing  too  vifeid,  and  llagnating 
for  Want  of  due  Exercife  ;  becaufe,  while  he  is  thus  kept, 
a  Difeafe  may  infenfibly,  and  by  Degrees,  be  creeping  up¬ 
on  him,  while  there  is  yet  no  Indication  given  from  fenfi- 
ble  Signs.  Thirdly ,  If  a  Horfe  has  Humbled  into  a  Pit 
of  Water,  or  a  deep  Ditch,  and  has  continued  fome  Time 
therein,  though  he  does  not  immediately  give  Signs  of  Sick¬ 
nefs,  yet  fuch  Accidents  are  a  fufficient  Indication  both  for 
Bleeding  and  other  Remedies,  becaufe  the  AdHridtion  of 
the  Pores,  occalion’d  by  the  Coldnefs  and  Preffure  of  the 
Water,  may  caufe  a  Fever,  or  a  violent  Cold,  that  may 
end  in  the  Glanders,  or  fome  other  fatal  DiHemper. 

The  fame  Cautions  may  be  alfo  obferv'd  as  to  Purging, 
and  that  fhould  never  be  gone  about  barely  at  a  Venture, 
but  when  the  Farrier  or  Owner  may  have  fome  Sufpicion 
at  leaH;  as,  for  Want  of  Exercife,  eating  unwholfome  Food, 
or  drinking  bad  Water,  or  the  like,  whether  that  proceed 
from  Carelellnefs  or  Neceffity.  In  thefe,  or  fuch  like  Cafes, 
Blooding  or  Purging  may  be  ufed  by  Way  of  Prevention ; 
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and  I  fhould  the  rather  fo  far  give  into  thofe  Methods, 
with  refpedt  to  brute  Creatures,  becaufe  feveral  of  their 
Difeafes  may  a&ually  have  fome  Footing  before  they  can 
be  well  difcerned.  But  yet,- as  there  is  even  in  all  thefe  Ca¬ 
fes  an  Indication  given,  at  lead  from  foreign  Caufes,  what 
has  been  here  advanced,  will  not  juftify  the  Conduct  I  am 
cenfuring,  which  is  only  adminiftring  Things  at  Random, 
and  which  therefore  often  prove  prejudicial. 

I  fhall  therefore  venture  to  affirm,  that  unneceffary  Eva¬ 
cuations  cannot  be  the  Way  to  prevent  Difeafes  in  Horfes, 
but  that  may  be  better  effe&uated  by  a  due  Care  in  their 

Keeping.  _ 

.  .  _  .  All  Evacuations  leffen  the  Quantity  of  the 

A  dice  Care  in  Blood5  but  moft  immediately  Blood-letting  ; 

Topfftwlyu  and  when  that  has  been  frequently  repeated, 
prevent  Sicknefs.  or  been  taken  away  in  a  large  Quantity,  it 
often  becomes  languid  in  its  Motion,  by  a 
lefler  Quantity  of  Spirits,  derived  from  a  Idler  Quantity 
of  Blood,  fo  that  what  remains  has  not  Force  enough  from 
thefe  Spirits  to  reach  the  Paflages  of  the  Skin,  lo  as  to  make 
a  Secretion  there  ;  and  from  hence,  inftead  of  preventing 
Difeafes,  it  becomes  the  Caufe  of  many.  Purging  has  alfo 
the  fame  Effect,  though  after  a  different  Manner,  and  may 
be  of  a  worfe  Confequence  to  Horfes,  as  all  fuch  Evacua¬ 
tions  a6t  more  diredtly  againft  Nature,  and  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  the  whole  animal  Frame,  when  the  Medicines 
happen  to  be  of  any  Strength,  is  difcompofed  by  them  ;  and 
thus  a  Horfe  that  was  in  Health,  is  expofed  to  all  the  In¬ 
juries  that  can  proceed  from  any  Element.  But  in  good 
and  proper  Keeping,  all  thefe  Accidents  are  avoided,  and 
the  fame  thing  effected. 

Thebeft  Way  therefore  to  prevent  Horfes  being  difeafed. 
Is,  in  the  firft  Place,  to  have  no  Kind  of  Food  given  them 
but  what  is  wholfome,  and  their  Drink  fhould  be  Rain¬ 
water,  or  that  of  the  running  Brook,  if  fuch  are  to  be  had. 

Secondly ,  The  next  Thing  to  be  regarded  is  Exercife,  eP 
specially  fmce  the  Health  of  all  Animals  depends  fo  much  upon 
the  Blood's  regular  Motion,  for  without  that  it  is  impoffible 
but  that  it  muff  be  apt  many  times  to  ftagnate  ;  whereas  if 
the  Body  is  often  kept  moving,  the  Blood  is  not  only  forc'd 
thro'  the  fmalieft  Veins  and  Arteries,  by  the  feveral  Contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Mufcles,  but  all  the  little  Glands  and  Strainers 
throughout  the  Body  are  thereby  forc’d  to  dilcharge  their  fe¬ 
veral  Contents,  which  mud  be  a  great  Means  to  preferve 
Health,  Thirdly , 
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Thirdly ,  The  Exercife  of  a  Horfe  ought  to  be  propor¬ 
tion’d  to  his  Strength,  and  likewife  to  his  Feeding;  fora 
Horfe  that  is  of  a  weak,  delicate  Make,  cannot  bear  much 
Exercife,  neither  muft  that  be  violent,  but  gentle.  In  like 
manner,  a  Horfe  who  has  but  fhort  Feeding,  cannot  bear 
fo  much,  nor  fuch  hard  Exercife,  as  if  he  was  kept  high. 

Fourthly ,  A  Horfe  fhould  be  gently  uled  when  he  is 
full,  becaufe  at  that  time,  befides  the  Prejudice  done  him 
by  the  Weight  of  his  Stomach,  the  Blood  receiving  from 
thence  frefia^ Supplies,  will  be  apt  to  caufe  a  Plenitude  and 
Fulnefs  of  the  Veflels,  which  may  either  occafion  a  too 
great  Rarefadion,  or  a  Stagnation,  efpecially  in  the  Lungs, 
by  reafon  of  their  near  Communication  with  the  Heart,  and 
their  frequent  Diftention  with  Air ;  and  Horfes  that  are 
of  a  large  and  heavy  Make,  ought  to  be  Rid  more  gently 
at  all  times,  than  thofe  that  are  light  and  nimble. 

j Fifthly >  No  Habit  fhould  be  broke  fuddenly,  but  by 
Degrees ;  for  Inftance,  if  a  Horfe  has  been  ufed  to  travel, 
lie  ought  to  be  walk’d  out,  and  rid  more  or  lefs  for  fome 
time  thereafter ;  becaufe  during  the  time  of  Exercife,  the 
Blood  muft  have  acquir’d  a  more  than  ordinary  Aptitude 
to  Motion ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  ready  to  ftagnate  in 
fome  remote  Parts,  where  the  Veflels  are  fmall.  The  fame 
Rule  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d  with  refped  to  Horfes  newly  ta¬ 
ken  up  from  Grafs,  becaufe  they  have  been  ufed  both  to 
Exercife  and  Air,  while  at  their  Liberty  in  the  Fields. 
Neither  muft  a  Horfe  that  has  been  ufed  to  feed  plentiful¬ 
ly,  be  fuddenly  reduced  to  a  low  Diet,  becaufe  he  will  be 
apt  to  grow  Faint,  and  oftentimes  Sink  in  his  Spirits,  which 
may  occafion  very  great  Diforders,  by  reafon  the  Quantity 
of  the  Blood  is  of  a  fudden  render’d  too  fmall,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Veflels.  And,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  a  Horfe  that  is  low,  muft  be  fed  but  gently,  and 
brought  to  good  Keeping  by  degrees. 

Sixthly ,  A  due  Regard  ought  to  be  had  to  Drefling,  be¬ 
caufe  rubbing  and  combing  is  a  fort  of  Exercife,  efpecially 
to  a  Horfe  of  Mettle,  it  promotes  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
in  the  extreme  Parts,  and  greatly  helps  the  cuticular  Dif- 
charges  ;  and  therefore  a  Horfe  that  has  been  ufed  to  good 
Drefling  fhould  never  go  without  it,  left  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin  becomes  fuddenly  obftrutfed,  which  muft  unavoid¬ 
ably  caufe  fome  Diforders.  But  if  a  Horfe  has  never  been 
ufed  to  any  regularity,  as  to  his  Feeding,  &c.  which  is  the 
Cafe  of  fome  Drudges,  the  belt  Way  is  to  continue  in  the 

fame 
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fame  want  of  Method  with  refpetf:  to  them ;  becaufe.  we 
often  obferve  the  bringing  any  fuch  into  regular  keeping,  at 
firth  proves  generally  of  ill  Confequence  to  them ;  and  that 
fbr  feveral  Reafons,  which  I  need  not  here  mention. 

From  thefe  general  Directions,  the  Reader  may  be  able 
to  form  fuch  other  Rules,  as  may  be  of  ufe,  not  only  tor 
prevent  Sicknefs,  btit  may  alfo  be  the  Means  of  bringing 
Horfes  to  a  better  State  of  Health,  without  hazarding  their 
Conftitutions  with  the  repeated  ufe  of  Phyfick,  as  is  very 
cuftomary  in  this  Kingdom;  and  proceeds  frorn^ thole rer- 
fons,  who  are  ufually  intrufted  with  the  Health  of  our 
Horfes,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Mechamfm  and  Oe~ 
Conoltiy  of  animal  Bodies.  I  have  been  the  more  encou¬ 
rag'd  to  make  fuch  Obfervations,  becaufe  fome  of  the  molt 
iudicious  Farriers  have  been  from  Experience  convmc  d  of 
thofe  Errors,  and  are  able  to  call  to  mind  many  Inltances, 
of  Horfes  they  have  known  to  be  prejudic’d  by  an  unfea- 
fonable  and  unneceffary  Ufe  of  Phyfick;  and  methinks  it 
would  be  a  common  Benefit  to  Mankind,  fo  far  as  Horfes 
are  ferviceable  to  us,  if  thofe  Prepoffeffions  could  be  ba- 
nifh’d,  and  all  fuch  fuperfluous  Pra&ice  quite  difus  d  and 

laid  afide. 

i 

chap.  v. 

Some  general  Rules  to  be  obfer  vd  in  Bleeding 

and  ‘■Purging. 

‘  ,  *>  •  • 

TTAVING,  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  taken  Notice  of 
XjL  forpe  of  the  Errors  committed  in  Blooding  and 
Purging,  I  (hall  in  this  lay  down  fome  general  Rules  to 

be  obfervM  in  thefe  Operations.  _ 

And  Firji ,  Concerning  Blooding;  there  is  hot  any  Ope¬ 
ration  more  ready,  or  indeed  more  ufeful.  As  nothing  can, 
in  many  Cafes,  give  fuch  immediate  Relief ;  for  by  Blood¬ 
letting,  the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  and  confequently  its  Velo¬ 
city,  proceeding  from  whatever  Caufe,  may  be  thereby 
abated':  and  not  only  its  Velocity  and  Heat,  but  alfo  its 
Vifcidity,  Whether  from  an  acid,  or  from  any  other  coa¬ 
gulating  or  thickning  Matter,  may  in  a  great  meafure  be 
defiroy’d  ;  and  therefore  in  all  Cafes  where.  the  Blood  is' 
too  much  agitated,  and  in  motion,  or  where  it  is  too  much 
thkkned.  Bloodletting  is  required. 
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But  we  fhall  lay  down  fome  of  the  particular  Indications* 
which  chiefly  call  for  that  Operation ;  and  in  doing  there-" 
of  we  fhall  not  tie  any  one  up  to  Times  and  Seafons,  or 
particular  Influences,  which  we  find  fo  much  obferv’d  in 
Books  of  Marfhalfy,  and  in  old  phyfical  Writers ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Do&rine,  fome  Part  of  the  animal  Body 
mult  have  been  difeafed  every  Month.  All  the  Caution 
therefore,  that  is  to  be  -had  in  that  Refped,  is  only  to  avoid 
it  as  much  as  poflible  in  the  extremities  of  Heat  and  Cold* 
excepting  When  fome  urgent  Neceflity  requires  it* 

Now  the  Signs  that  require  Blood-letting,  r,  , 

are  firft,  an  over  Plenitude  or  Fulnels  ;  irf  Blm^ 
which  may  be  difcovered  in  a  Horfe,  be-  letting. 
caufe  fuch  a  one  will  be  apt  to  be  purfive 
when  he  is  put  to  any  kind  of  Exercife,  and  his  Stomach 
will  fomewhat  abate.  In  fuch  a  Cafe  blooding  cools  and 
refrefhes  a  Horfe  wonderfully. 

Secondly ,  Blood-letting  is  proper  in  the  beginning  of  aL 
moft  all  Fevers,  whether  Ample  or  complicated ;  that  is  to 
fay,  whether  the  Fever  confifts  Amply  in  an  Augmentation 
of  the  Blood’s  Motion  only,  or  when  the  Blood  is  beAdes 
that  vitiated.  But  Care  muff  be  taken,  if  the  Diftemper 
takes  it  Origin  from  the  want  of  Blood,  as  very  often  hap- 
pens  after  large  Hemorrhages,  or  after  long  fcouring,  or 
after  a  too  plentiful  ufe  of  Evacuations,  or  when  a  Horfe 
has  been  fome  Time  in  a  declining  Condition ;  in  fuch 
Cafes,  tho’  fome  Indications  may,  perhaps,  require  Blood¬ 
letting,  yet  it  is  to  be  us’d  fparingly. 

Thirdly ,  A  Horfe  ought  to  be  Bled  for  all  Swellings  and 
Impofthumations,  when  they  happen  to  be  Atuated  on  any 
Part  of  the  Body,  fo  as  to  endanger  a  Suffocation,  or  any 
other  ill  Accident ;  but  if  there  be  none  of  thofe  Appear¬ 
ances,  and  at  the  fame  Time  have  a  tendency  to  Suppu¬ 
ration,  Blooding  ought  not  to  be  perform’d,  becaufe  that 
would  be  manifeftly  to  oppofe  Nature,  who  herfelf  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  throw  off  what  is  hurtful  to  her  in  another 
way ;  but  in  Swellings  of  the  Legs,  occafion’d  by  the 
Greafe,  Blood-letting  is  not  only  fafe  in  the  Beginning,  as 
it  may  make  a  RevulAon,  but  neceffary  before  they  are 
much  inflam’d,  or  come  to  break ;  becaufe  this  Diftem- 
per  at  firft  proceeds  chiefly  from  a  Stagnation  of  the  Blood 
in  the  extream  Parts,  from  the  Smallnefs  of  the  Veflels, 
&c.  and  not  from  any  manifeft  Diford&r  in  the  Blood  it- 
felf.  But  of  this  in  its  proper  Place, 

K 


Fourthly , 
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Fourthly ,  Blooding  is  neceflary  in  all  violent  Fain,  whe¬ 
ther  that  proceeds  from  an  internal  or  external  Caufe,  as. 
W ounds  or  Bruifes ;  and  in  Cafe  of  inward  Pains,  as  from 
an  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura ,  or  the  Liver* 
when  they  can  be  difcover’d  ;  and  then  the  Operation  may 
fee  once  or  twice  repeated  ;  but  in  Pains  of  the  Stomach 
and  Guts,  proceeding  from  flirny  and  vifcid  Matter  lodg'd 
in  them,  unlefs  the  Farrier  could  alfo  be  allur'd  thefe  were 
accompanied  with  Inflammation  of  thofe  Parts,  it  is  better 
to  forbear  it  ;  becaufe  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  if  a  Revulfion  be 
made,  the  Blood  may  be  too  much  di veiled  of  its  Spirits* 
and  Nature  balk’d  of  her  Defign  of  expelling  what  {he; 
finds  hurtful  to  her. 

Fifthly ,  Blood-letting  is  moreover  neceflary  in  Verti¬ 
goes,  and  moil  Diforders  of  the  Head  ;  and  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  all  Colds,  by  which  Defluxions  are  apt  to  fall  on 
Fungs,  and  Rheums  into  the  Eyes.  And  here  I  cannot 
emit  taking  Notice  of  an  Error  in  the  Sieur  de  $  oil ey fell * 
who  forbids  Blooding  in  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes.  It  is  not 
Improbable  that  Author  may  have  obferved*  fome  ill  Con- 
fequences  from  this  Operation,  but  it  has  been  in  fuch  Cafes- 
as  proceed  from  Exinanition ,  that  is,  when  the  State  of 
the  Blood  is  very  low  ;  for  then  that  which  is  carried  into? 
the  extreme  Parts,  very  often  llagnates,  from  the  Want  of 
a  iufftcient  Force  in  the  Heart  to  drive  it  forwards  into  thole 
Paits ;  and  when  the  fucceeding  Fluid  has  not  Force  enough 
to  impel  the  antecedent  Blood,  fo  that  if  a  Difeafe  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  Eyes  from  any  fuch  Cauie,  the  leflening  the 
Quantity  of  the  Blood,  which  is  already  too  fmall,  mull 
needs  occalion  fome  very  great  Diforder  in  thofe  Parts,  if 
?ot  abfolute  Blindnels.  But  in  all  fuch  Cafes  as  proceed 
horn  an  Ovei-fulnels,  or  from  hard  Riding,  which  drives 
the  Blood  fafter  into  the  outward  Parts,  than  can  be  rea¬ 
dily  return’d  by  the  fmall  Capillary  Veins  i  or  if  thefe 
Diloiders  proceed  from  the  Blood’s  being  too  vilcid,  by 
which  Means  it  loiters  in  the  fmall  Veflels  of  the  Eyes  * 
Blood-letting  mull  then  do  very  great  Service,  and  is  often 
practiced  among  Horfes  to  very  great  Purpofe.  For  the 

fame  Reafons  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  Farcin,  the  Itch,  and 
all  Difeafes- of  the  Skin. 

La/Uy,  There  mull  be  conilant  Care  taken  of  the  Age* 
Strength,  and  Conllitution  of  all  Horfes.  A  youno-  Horfe 
though  he  be  more  lubjedl  to  Difeafes,  as  has  been  already 
o&ervd,  will,  however,  much  fooner  recover  the  Lofs  of 

Blood 
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Blood  than  a  Horfe  that  is  full  aged  ;  and  a  full  aged 
Horfe  fooner  than  an  old  Horfe,  becaufe  all  young  Animals 
are  vigorous  in  their  Appetite  and  Digeftion  ;  but  yet  a  full 
aged,  or  an  old  Horfe,  if  either  be  hardy  and  ftrong,  may 
overcome  all  Loftes  of  this  Kind,  better  than  fome  young 
Horfes,  who  are  of  a  wafhy  and  delicate  Make.  But  I 
fhall  now  proceed  to  Purging. 

I  need  not  offer  to  explain  what  is  In  what  Cafes 
meant  by  Purging,  lince  every  one  knows  Purging  is 
that  it  is  the  difcharging  of  Humours  and  chiefly  neccffa- 
Excrements  thro’  the  common  Paflages  of  ry' 
the  Belly.  The  Way  this  Operation  is  performed,  is  with 
fuch  Medicines,  as  by  their  Irritation  ftimulate  the  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Guts,  whereby  the  Periftaltick  Motion  is 
quickened  fo  as  to  (hake  off  their  Contents.  But  if  the 
Dole  or  Potion  happens  to  be  large,  or  if  it  be  made  of 
fuch  Things  as  abound  much  with  thofe  ftimulating  Par¬ 
ticles,  or,  to  exprefs  it  after  the  common  Way,  if  very  ftrong 
Phyfick  be  given,  it  not  only  carries  off  what  is  contained 
in  the  Guts,  but  likewife  caufes  fuch  frequent  and  reitera¬ 
ted  Twitches,  as  drives  a  more  than  ordinary  Quantity  of 
Blood  into  thofe  Parts,  whence  is  feparated  and  difcharged 
Abundance  of  Serum,  which  is  thrown  off  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Paffages  above- mention'd.  And  hence  it  is  evident, 
that  Phyfick  may  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  carry  off  more  of 
lefs  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Blood,  according  as  the  Dofe 
is  enlarged  or  diminifhed,  or  as  it  abounds  more  or  lefs 
with  thofe  purging  Particles  ;  and  confequently  that  it 
may  be  render’d  either  profitable  or  hurtful,  according  as  it  is 
managed. 


I  fnall  not  here  detain  the  Reader  with  the  Manner  of 
preparing  the  Body  for  this  Operation  ;  neither  (hall  I  lay 
down  Rules  for  rendring  this  or  that  Sort  of  Humour  fit  for 
a  Difcharge  by  Medicines,  which  have  been  ignorantly, 
but  with  much  Induftry  devis’d,  to  prepare  Choler,  Phlegm, 
or  Melancholy  ;  that  Sort  of  Practice  being  juftly  now  ex¬ 
pos'd  as  uncertain  and  ridiculous,  fince  it  is  very  plain,  that 
all  purging  Phyfjck  differs  only  in  the  Degrees  of  Strength, 
and  works  no  other  wife  on  different  Humours,  than  as  it 
is  able  to  reach  only  thofe  that  are  near,  or  fuch  as  are 
more  remote  from  the  Guts,  where  its  principal  Scene  of 
Adlion  lies.  What  particular  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  thofe 
Things,  will  be  fufficiently  fhewn  hereafter.  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore  only  in  this  Place  lay  down  fome  general  Directions, 

^  ^  which. 
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which  I  hope  will  be  of  Ufe  to  all  who  pradlife  among 

Kories. 

Firft  of  all.  Purging  may  be  neceflary  in  moll  or  all 
Plethoric k  Cafes ,  efpecially  after  an  Evacuation  has  been’ 
made  by  Blood-letting ,  and  the  Body  render'd  fomewhat 
cool  and  Iightfome  ;  for  if  a  Horfe  be  purged  when  his 
Body  is  very  full,  it  may,  unlefs  the  other  Secretions  are, 
alfo  free,  occafion,  during  the  Operation,  a  too  great  Hur¬ 
ry  in  the  Blood’s  Motion,  bred  from  too  great  a  Quantity 
of  Blood;  or,  by  deriving  too  much  Blood  into  the  Intes¬ 
tines,  may  occafion  an  Inflammation  of  the  Guts.  For  the 
fame  Reafon,  Horfes  that  are  plethorick  and  full  of  Blood*, 
ought  only  to  have  mild  Purges  given  them. 

Secondly ,  Becaufe  a  Horfe  can  feldom  or  never  diigorge 
himfelf  by  Vomit ;  gentle  Purging  may  therefore  be  allow¬ 
ed  in  Diforders  of  the  Stomach,  before  other  Things  are 
adminifler’d. 

Thirdly,  Purging  is  the  moll  neceflary  Remedy  for  all 
F oulnefs  in  the  Guts,  for  the  Expulfion  of  all  vifcid,  ropy 
Matter,  and  in  all  Cafes  where  a  Horfe  is  infelted  with 
Worms. 

Fourthly ,  It  is  a  great  Relief  in  Coftivenefs,  efpecially 
after  fuitable  Clyfters  have  been  firft  adminifter’d.  And 
it  is  moreover  ufeful  in  all  Scouring  and  Loofenefs  of  the 
Belly,,  when  perform’d  by  fuch  Medicines  as  afterwards 
conftringe  the  Inteftinal  Glands.  But  in  this  Cafe  many  of 
the  Tribe  of  purging  Medicines  may  be  very  hurtful,  and 
occafion  either  a  too  great  Relaxation  of  thofe  Glands,  or 
an  Inflammation  of  the  Guts,  by  their  too  violent  and 
harfli  Operation. 

Fifthly ,  In  all  Cafes  where  there  is  a  grofs  Habit,  with  a 
Tendency  to  Swellings  in  the  Limbs,  or  any  other  Part  of 
the  Body,  Purging  is  neceflary  :  As  alfo  in  humid  and 
watry  Difeates.  In  Diforders  of  the  Liver,  caufing  the 
Jaundice,  and  in  many  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes,  if  does 
manifeft  Service,  by  the  Revulflon  it  makes  from  thofe 
Parts,  and  in  mod  Ailments  of  the  Head,  where  there  is  no 
Fever,  but  only  a  Stagnation  in  the  Blood,  in  fome  of  the 
Email  capillary  or  Hair-like  Arteries.  For  Purging  in  fuch 
Cafes,  not  only  drains  off  Part  of  the  fuperabundant  Mat¬ 
ter,  but  alfo,  by  putting  the  Blood  into  a  brisker  Motion* 
caufes  a  Separation  of  its  grofier  Parts,  fo  that  it  moves  with 
more  Freedom  and  Eafinefs  in  all  its  Canals,  and  is  thereby 
brought  more  readily  to  the  fecretory  Offices. 

But 
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But  in  this  Operation, as  well  as  in  Blood-  In  Blooding 
ing,  a  particular  Regard  ought  to  be  had  to  and  Purgl”g9 
the  Strength  of  every  Horfe,  becaufe  the  Irri-  t^e  Strength  of 
tation  that  this  kind  of  Phyfick  makes  in  the  a  H°rfe  *°  ^ 
Stomach  and  Guts,  when  it  is  poweful,  ieSay  e  - 
occalions  fuch  diforderly  Agitations  in  the  Blood  and  Spirits, 
as  caufe  violent  Sicknefs,  attended  with  cold  damp  Sweats, 
and  fometimes  convulfive  Motions  :  And  all  this  I  have 
feen  frequently  happen  to  Horfes  while  under  this  Opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  they  ought  not  only  at  that  Time  to 
be  carefully  look’d  after,  but  their  Phyfick  fhould  be  quali- 
fy’d  with  fuch  Mixtures  as  will  prevent  it  from  adhering 
too  clofely  to  any  Parts  of  the  Guts. 

But  what  relates  to  this,  and  all  other  Operations,  will, 

I  doubt  not,  be  perform’d  to  the  Farrier’s  Satisfaction  in 
the  Sequel  of  this  T reatile,  where  all  thofe  general  Rules 
Mihail  be  juftly  and  methodically  applied. 

CHAP.  VL 

Of  the  Fevers  of  Horfes  in  general. 

TV/T  O  S  T  of  thofe  who  have  treated  of  the  Bhe  Sleur  de 
■**  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  have  defin’d  a  Fe-  Solleyfell’s  O- 
ver  to  be  a  preternatural  Heat  of  Blood  ;  and  pnion  concern - 
the  Sieur  de  Solleyfell  has  compar’d  it  to  the  a  Fccver- 
44  Ebullition  of  Wine  in  a  Cask,  where  the  Liauor  being 
44  agitated,  heated,  dilated,  and  fermented*  and  having  no 
44  Vent,  breaks  impetuoufly  through  all  Obftacles,  fprcad- 
44  ing  its  Steams  and  Vapours  all  around,  and  appears  fo 
44  muddy,  that  we  cannot  difcern  the  leaft  Drop  of  Wine 
“  in  the  Veflel.  But  after  thefe  diforderly  Motions,  all 
44  the  Impurities  that  were  in  the  Wine  are  feparatea  ;  the 
44  Lees  fall  to  the  Bottom,  a  Sort  of  Scum  floats  on  the 
44  Top,  and  the  Concavity  of  the  Veflel  is  covered  with  a 
44  Sort  of  crufty  Subftance”.  This  Companion  between 
the  State  of  the  Blood,  and  Wine  thus  pent  up  in  the  Cask, 
is,  according  to  that  Author,  a  true  Idea  and  Reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  Fever,  which,  as  if  is  obvious  to  Senfe,  will,  no 
doubt,  fatisfy  a  good  many  Readers  ;  but  yet,  as  the  A- 
greement  is  only  in  fome  few  Circumfhmces,  and  not  in 
the  whole,  I  {hall  therefore  give  a  fhort  Account  of  a  Fever, 
as  it  is  founded  on  the  Structure  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Yefi- 
fels  in  the  which  it  flaws. 

K  3  But, 
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But  firft,  it  will  be  proper  to  diftinguifh  between  a  Fever 
that  is  Simple,  and  that  which  is  Complicated  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  fome  other  Difeafe.  A  Ample  Fever  confifts 
only  in  the  Increafe  of  the  Blood’s  Velocity  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
when  it  runs  more  fwiftly  through  all  its  Channels  than  is 
ufual,  but  preferves  an  Uniformity  in  its  Motion.  Whereas 
a  complicated  Fever  has,  belides  the  Increafe  of  Motion  in 
the  Blood,  feveral  other  Symptoms;  and  thefe  Difeafes, 
which  are  Concomitants  of  fuch Velocity  in  the  Blood,  are 
often  the  Caufe  of  thofe  Fevers,  in  which  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood  is  not  regularly  and  uniformly  augmented,  but  is 
diforderly,  admitting  of  divers  Periods. 

J  Fewer  ex*  The  as  all  other  Fluids,  being 

plain'd.  made  up  of  liquid  Parts,  is  therefore  capable 

of  being  put  into  a  more  than  ordinary  De¬ 
gree  of  Motion,  both  by  external  and  internal  Caufes  : 
W  hen  the  Caufe  happens  to  be  limple  and  external,  as  for 
Xnftance,  when  the  Blood  is  violently  agitated  and  put  in 
Motion  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  by  violent  and  excef- 
iive'Exer^ife,  then  the  Fever  will  be  only  limple  :  In  fuch 
a  Cafe  the  Blood  is  melted,  and,  like  Wax,  requires  more 
Space  in  the  Veflels,  than  when  in  its  ordinary  State  ;  and 
likewife  as  it  becomes  more  thin  and  fluid,  its  Motion  in- 
creafes ;  which  is  obvious  enough,  becaufe  all  thin  Liquors 
will  move  with  more  Velocity  and  Swiftnefs  than  thofe 
that  are  thick  ;  and  becaufe  a  Liquor  that  is  of  a  thin 
T expire,  will  pafs  through  thofe  that  are  more  large,  with¬ 
out  any  Oppofition ;  therefore  all  fuch  Fevers  are  regular 
and  uniform.  But  when  a  Fever  proceeds  from  any  ill 
Quality  in  the  Blood,  as  for  Inftance,  if  the  Blood  be  too 
thick  or  vifcid, .  fo  as  to  octefion  Obftru&ions  in  thofe 
Veflels  that  are  the  molt  minute  and  fmall,  the  Blood  be¬ 
ing  obftrudted  there,  and  meeting  with  Oppofition,  muft 
needs  occafion  great  Diforders,  while  it  flows  in  greater 
Quantity  than  ordinary  into  particular  Parts,  and  while  it 
endeavours  to  find  out  proper  Vents  and  Paflages  for  itfelf. 
Now  in  both  thefe  Cafes,  the  glandular  Difcharges  muft, 
in  a  gt eat  Miealure,  be  huit*  But  in  thoie  Fevers  that  are 
complicated,  fome  of  thofe  Vents  may  be  too  much  ob- 
{huffed,  while  others  are  too  free  and  open.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  Nature  is  fo  much  put  to  it  in  all  Fevers;  fior 
in  thofe  that  are  the  moft  Ample,  fhe  is  overpowered  by  a 
two  great  Quantity  of  Blood,  occafion’d  by  a  too  great  Rare- 
faction,  whereby  it  takes  up  more  Space  than  ufual  in  sail 

the 
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the  Blood- vefiels,  which  moves  with  fo  much  Rapidity  as 
to  difcompofe  the  whole  Body.  And  in  thofe  Fevers  that 
proceed  from  vitiated  Blood,  and  are  the  Effe&s  of  fome 
other  Difeafe,  fhe  is  opprefs’d  by  violent  Impulfes  and  irre¬ 
gular  Difcharges  before  the  Blood  can  become  of  fuch  a  Tex¬ 
ture  and  Make  as  to  render  it  fit  to  pafs  equally  into  all  Parts. 

And  therefore  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
whatever  Changes  the  Blood  undergoes  in  All  Fevers  have 
all  the  different  Kinds  of  a  Fever,  fo  long  fir  their  imme- 
as  the  Difeafe  lafts,  thefe  Changes  mufl  have  diate  C*wfe9  ei- 
a  Tendency  either  to  an  over-great  Rarefac-  f  t00Srea£ 
tion  or  Thinnefs,  or  elfe  to  an  over-great  or 

Thicknefs,  or  to  an  Inequality  of  the  Sub-  Blood  or  an  ^ 
Hance  of  the  Blood,  whereby  fome  Parts  of  inequality  of 
it  will  paf$  more  eafily  than  others  through  its  Suhjlame. 
the  fmallefl  V efi’els  ;  all  which  may  at  one 
Time  or  other  produce  the  Symptoms  common  to  all  Fe¬ 
vers,  to  wit,  a  violent  and  exceffive  Heat,  and  beating  of 
the  Arteries,  This  is  fo  clear  and  evident,  in  Cafe  of 
an  over-great  Rarefadion  and  Thinnefs  of  the  Blood,  that 
it  needs  no  Manner  of  Proof,  fince  Heat  mufl:  always  be 
the  Effed  of  Motion.  And,  on  the  other  Hand,  when 
.the  Blood  happens  to  be  too  much  coagulated  and  thick¬ 
en’d,  and  when  it  is  render’d  of  too  adhefive  and  gluey 
a  Nature,  whatever  be  the  Figure  and  Size  of  its  Particles, 
or  whatever  other  Qualities  may  be  in  it,  it  mufl:  certainly 
be  obftruded  in  the  fmallefl:  Paflages  ;  and  thefe  Ob- 
Itrudions  in  the  fmallefl:  Paflages,  mufl:  give  it  a  more 
than  ordinary  Degree  of  Motion  in  thofe  Vefiels  that  are 
large  enough  to  receive  it,  and  confequently  its  Heat  mufl 
all'o  be  augmented. 

But  this  will  be  the  more  eafily  underftood,  Bn  what  Man~- 
if  we  confider  that  the  Arteries,  which  carry  ner  the  Blood 
the  Blood  into  all  Parts,  grow  gradually  will  caufeaFe- 
fmalier,  the  farther  they  advance  from  the  lt  ls 

Heart  ;  and  that  there  is  a  proportionably  tGOthlckm 
lefs  Diftance  between  their  Branches,  and  towards  their 
Extremities,  as  the  Diftance  between  thefe  capillary 
Branches  grows  ftill  fmalier,  refembling  the  little  Fila¬ 
ments  on  the  Leaves  of  Trees.  It  is  alfo  to  be  taken 
Notice  of,  that,  according  to  the  Iateft  Difcoveries,  the 
Sum  of  all  the  Orifices  of  the  fucceeding  Branches  of  every 
Artery,  is  larger  than  the  Trunk  from  whence  they  arife, 
which  muft  be  fo  great  a  Benefit  to  Nature,  that  unlefa 

&  4  thofe 
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thofe  Vellels  had  been  of  fuch  a  Texture,  it  would  have 
been  impoffible  for  any  animal  Body  to  have  been  fup- 
ported  under  the  lealt  Diforder.  But  notwithllanding  this 
wile  Contrivance,  the  Blood  is  llill  very  liable  to  Obitruc- 
tion  whenever  it  happens  to  be  too  thick  or  vifcid.  And 
as  all  luch  Obltructions  mull  rationally  happen  in  thole 
Parts  where  the  V  ellels  are  of  the  fmallelt  T exture,  that 
which  flows  in  thole  that  are  larger,  mult  of  Confequence 
move  with  greater  Rapidity  3  becaufe,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  when  it  meets  witlpOppofition  in  its  Courfe  for¬ 
wards,  it  mull  deviate  in  greater  than  ordinary  quantity, 
and  with  greater  F orce,  into  the  nearelt  lateral  Branches. 

Nature  furniihes  us  with  few  Similitudes  that  wrould  be 
of  any  Service  to  illuftrate  this  fort  of  Mechanifm,  unlels 
a  general  Refemblance  could  be  fufficient.  Neither  does 
Art  affilt  us  otherwife  than  by  Mathematical  Experiments, 
Which  would  not  be  eafily  underltood  but  by  thofe  who 

An  Obfervati -  haVe  fome  lnfiSht  int0  them'  B\lt  that  this 
on  taken  fro?n  m*Y  be  made  as  Plain  as  Poffible,  We  fhall 
Water  running  fuppofe  an  Artery  to  be  like  a  Pipe,  which 
in  Pipes,  &o.  grows  gradually  fmaller,  according  to  the 
number  of  Branches  it  fends  forth.  Wc 
mull  alfo  fuppofe  this  Pipe,  and  all  its  Branches,  to  be 
eonllantly  filled  with  Water  from  fome  Fountain,  and  this 
Water  perpetually  running  from  the  main  Trunk  into  all 
thefe  Branches:  We  mull  in  like  manner  imagine  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  or  Endings  of  thofe  Branches  to  be  fo  fmall,  as 
to  be  eahiy  choak’d  up  with  Sand  or  Clay,  or  any  other 
kind  of  Matter 3  and  therefore  when  any  fuch  Matter 
happens  totally,  or  in  part,  to  obltruct  one  or  more  of 
thefe  fmal)  Paflages,  the  Water  meeting  with  Refillance  is 
forced  back  again,  and  is  taken  up  by  thofe  Branches  that 
are  the  nearell 3  fo  the  Branches,  which  are  antecedent  to 
thofe  that  are  thus  obltructed,  receive  not  only  a  more 
than  ordinary  quantity  of  Water,  but  this  Water  is  alfo 
increafed  in  its  motion  in  proportion  to  the  Force  by  which 
it  is  repuls’d 3  and  likewife  by  that  of  the  Water,  which  is 
antecedent  to  it,  which  being  alfo  in  Motion,  mull  refill 
its  returning  the  fame  way  it  came  3  and,  by  giving  a  new 
Impetus  to  the  Water  thus  repulfed,  mult  drive  it  with  the 
greater  Force  into  the  lateral  Branches.  And  this  will 
appear  Hill  more  manifelt  from  the  Inftance  of  a  large 
Stone  thrown  into  a  very  fmall  Brook  or  Rivulet,  which 
taking  up  fqme  Space,  and  dividing  the  Stream  in  the 

middle3 
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middle,  the  Water  that  runs  on  each  Side  will  move  with 
greater  Rapidity  than  that  which  is  either  before  or  behind. 

From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  ObftruClions  in  the 
fmall  Capillary  Arteries,  as  they  are  the  Caufe  of  a  greater 
and  more  violent  Motion  of  the  Blood  in  thofe  that  are 
larger,  mull  occaiion  a  Fever;  but  efpecially  as  fuch  a 
Motion  may  bring  on  a  fubfequent  Rarefaction  in  the 
Blood ;  becaufe  whatever  agitates  the  Blood,  and  puts  it 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  Motion,  mull  occa- 
fion  more  frequent  Contractions  of  the  Heart,  and  alfo 
of  the  Arteries,  whereby  the  Blood  mult,  without  doubt, 
be  comminuted,  and  its  Parts  render’d  more  fmall.  In 
like  manner  an  overgreat  Rarefaction  may  be  the  Caufe 
of  a  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  ;  that  is,  when  the  Blood 
happens  to  be  too  much  rarefy ’d,  as  in  the  beginning  of 
a  legitimate  Fever,  the  thin  Serum  being  expended  in  a 
greater  than  ordinary  quantity,  will  leave  the  remaining 
Mafs  thicker,  and  more  unapt  to  motion,  whereby  fe¬ 
deral  Changes  and  Alterations  may  be  reafonably  expect¬ 
ed  :  And  now  li-nce  the  Extremities  of  the  Veins,  which 
communicate  with  thofe  of  the  Arteries,  are  but  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Arteries  themfelves,  fave  only  that  they 
take  a  contrary  Courfe,  and  that  the  Btood  moves  in  them 
backwards  towards  the  Heart ;  whereas  in  the  Arteries  it 
moves  from  the  Heart  towards  the  Extremities :  And  as 
the  motion  of  the  Blood  in  thefe  fmall  communicating 
Branches  of  the  Veins,  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  continual  Suc- 
ceffion  of  Blood  from  the  Arteries,  when  once  therefore 
it  gets  into  them,  its  Motion  cannot  be  eafily  retarded, 
unlefs  in  the  Extremities  of  the  Limbs,  where  its  afeent 
upwards  muft,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  hindrance  to  it.  And 
this  is  the  Reafon  why,  in  feveral  Kinds  of  Fevers,  efpeci¬ 
ally  in  thofe  where  the  Biood  happens  to  be  of  unequal 
Compolition,  viz.  when  it  is  thicker  in  fome  Parts  than 
others,  the  Puliation  of  the  Arteries  muft  alfo  be  unequal ; 
becaufe  while  its  grofler  Parts  are  detain’d  in  the  fmalleft 
Veins  and  Arteries,  the  Blood  muft  move  with  more  Velo^ 
city  in  fome  of  the  other  Veftels,  for  the  Reafons  already 
alledg’d ;  but  as  foon  as  this  Lentor  has  work’d  it  felf  into 
the  more  capacious  Veins,  which  grow  wider  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  Heart,  and  that  a  thinner  and  more  at¬ 
tenuated  Blood  iupplies  its  Place  in  thofe  fmall  Branches, 
then  the  Puliation  becomes  more  moderate  and  uniform, 
and  the  Fever  is  remov’d,  at  leaft  for  that  Seafon. 
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Butin  all  Fevers  whatfoever,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  va¬ 
rious  Changes  made  in  the  Blood,  whether  thefe  are  caufed 
by  an  over  Rarefaction  and  Thinnefs,  or  an  over  Thicknefs, 
muftaffodl  the  Secretions ;  but  in  thofe  that  are  complicat¬ 
ed,  they  mult  oceafion  fome  of  them  to  be  too  liberal,  while 
others  are  too  fparing  j  and  may  alfo  occalion  one  Secretion 
at  one  time  to  be  too  open,  and  at  another  time  too  fparing. 

„  ,  „  And  thus  far  we  may  here  advance  con- 

t ions  may  bTaf-  cerninS the  Secretions,  that  in  all  fuch  F evers 
fpftpJin  Fpvpr<  as  proceed  from  an  over  Rarefablion,  the  fe- 
rous  Part  of  the  Blood,  being  render’d  more 
than  ordinary  thin,  muft  needs  go  off  in  too  great  a  Quan¬ 
tity,  while  the  groffer  Parts  may  be  detained  by  the  larger 
Veffels,  which  compofe  the  folid  Parts,  preffmgupon  thofe  ~ 
that  are  fmaller,  efpecially  towards  their  Entrance  into  the 
Glands ;  fo  that  by  virtue  of  a  fuperior  .Weight  in  the  larger 
Veflels,  nothing  but  the  thinner  Parts  of  the  Serum  can  pafs 
through  them ;  and  that  Expence  of  the  thinner  Parts  of 
the  Blood,  if  it  is  not  flopped  in  due  Time,  will  leave  the 
remaining  Mafs  too  thick,  whereby  other  Symptoms  will 
be  engender’d,  and  fuch  as  are  common  to  Fevers  of  a  more 
complicated  Kind:  And  when  fuch  a  Change  happens, 
the  Blood  muft  lofe  its  regular  and  uniform  Motion,  and 
the  Difeafe  will  no  longer  conftitute  one  continued  Fever, 
of  one  Period  only,  but  admit  of  divers  Periods. 

Now  when  fuch  a  Change  happens  in  any  Ample  and  con¬ 
tinued  Fever,  or  if  this  has  been  the  State  of  the  Fever 
from  the  Beginning,  the  Secretions  muft  be  irregular  ;  for 
feeing  the  Entrance  into  all  the  Glands  is  not  the  fame,  but 
that  thefe  Paffages  are  of  divers  Capacities  and  Sizes, the  Parts 
of  the  Blood  and  Serum  not  being  fufficiently  comminuted, 
and  render’d  fo  fmall  as  to  enter  into  the  fmalleft  fecretory 
Offices,  muft  therefore,  when  they  meet  with  Oppofition, 
and  are  deny’d  Admittance  into  them,  enter  in  an  over -great 
Quantity  into  thofe  that  are  large  enough  to  receive  them. 
And  thus  we  may  eafily  form  an  Idea  how  feveral  Ferments 
may  be  engender’d  in  the  Body  during  the  Continuance  of 
fuch  Fevers,  efpecially  if  it  be  confider’d,  as  was  obferved 
"in  another  Place,  that  a  Liquor  confifling  of  but  few  Prin¬ 
ciples,  may,  by  their  various  Combinations,  produce  a  great 
V  ariety  of  different  Liquqfs.  And  therefore  iince  the  Blood 
is  a  Fluid  confifling  of  different  Principles,  and  undergo¬ 
ing  fo  many  different  Changes,  while  its  Secretions  are  thus 
diftemper’d  and  irregular,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  fo  ferment- 
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ed  by  its  various  Mixtures,  as  to  occafion  all  thofe  evil 
Symptoms,  which  are  difcovered  in  the  animal  Body, 
while  Nature  is  endeavouring  to  throw  off  what  is  often  five 
and  burdenfome  to  her. 

After  this  fhort  Account  of  Fevers  in  general,  it  follows 
•that  we  take  Notice  of  their  feveral  Kinds,  as  they  have  been 
diftinguifhed  by  their  different  Names  and  Appellations, 
wherein  we  fhall  deviate  as  little  as  poflibie  horn  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  thole  who  have  gone  before  us ;  that  fuch  as  have 
been  ufed  to  the  Writings  of  Solleyjell ,  Markham ,  or  any 
other  of  that  Tribe,  may  not  be  too  much  bewilder’d  by  the 
Perufal  of  what  they  {hall  here  find  new  upon  the  Subject. 

We  have  already  divided  a  Fever  into  that  (j'joe  ^ermt 
which  is  Ample,  and  of  one  Period  only,  and  kinds  of  Fevers* 
that  which  is  complicated  and  accompanied 
with  fome  other  Difeafe.  Under  which  Divifion  may  be 
reduc’d  all  Sorts  of  Fevers ;  but  a  Ample  Fever  Hands  fingly 
byitfelf,  and  is  that  which,  properly  fpeaking,  conftitutes  a 
true  Fever ;  and  therefore  all  Fevers  may  be  termed  more  or 
lefs  fimple ,  as  they  are  made  up  of  fewer  or  more  Symp¬ 
toms  ;  for  the  fewer  Symptoms  there  are  in  any  Fever,  any 
fuch  Fever  will  be  the  more  Ample,  and  will  appioach  tne 
nearer  to  that  which  confifts  only  in  the  regular  Augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood’s  Motion  :  And,  on  the  other  Hand,  the 
more  Symptoms  there  are  in  any  Fever,  it  will  be  the  more 
complicated,  and  participate  the  more  of  other  Difeafes. 
All  therefore  that  {hall  be  faid  concerning  the  particular 
Fevers  of  Horfes,  fhall  be  reduced  to  thofe  that  are  Simple 
and  Continued  Fevers ,  Hectic k  Fevers ,  Putrid  Fever  s^  and- 
thofe  that  are  called  Peftilential  Fevers  ;  and  laftly,  all 
fuch  as  are  intermitting,  whether  thefe  be  fhiotidian ,  Ter- 
tian>  or  Quartans.  As  for  thofe  proper  to  the  Seafons,  viz, 
the  Autumnal  and  Vernal  Fevers,  &c,  which  Markham  has 
taken  Notice  of,  they  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  more  of  the 
above-mention’d  Kinds,  tho’  perhaps  not  with  Refpedt  to 
their  whole  complex  Symptoms,  and  indeed  in  that  Senfe 
there  is  no  Fever  directly  the  fame,  but  may  vary  in  fome 
Circumftances :  i1  or  feeing  the  Bodies  of  all  Animals  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and-  are  inAnitely  compounded,  and  made  up  of 
Yefiels  which  are  infinitely  different  in  Size  and  Magnitude  ; 
and  as  the  Fluids  contain’d  in  thefe  Vefiels  are  capable  of 
different  Changes  and  Modifications,  it  cannot  therefore  be 
expected,  but  the  fame  Kind  of  Fever  may  have  different 
jSyjnptoins  in  one  Horfe  from  what  they  are  in  another , 
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and  this  Variation  may  be  in  Proportion  to  the  Size  and 
Make  of  the  conftituent  Vellels  of  different  Horfes,  &c. 
But  if  the  Farrier  will  only  endeavour  after  a  competent 
Skill  in  the  animal  Oeconomy,  he  will  be  the  better  able 
to  fuit  his  Methods  of  Cure  to  the  feveral  Indications  that 
may  proceed  from  any  fuch  Variety. 

CHAP.  VIL 


Of  a  fimple  continued  Fever . 

A fimfa  legi -  ^TPHI S  Sort  of  Fever  is  not  the  leafb  com- 

timate  Fewer.  A  mon  am0ng  Horfes,  neither  is  it  very 
difficult,  but  may  be  eafily  cured,  efpecially  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning.  It  confifts  in  an  equable  Augmentation  of  the  Blood’s 
Velocity,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  and  may  proceed 
(rr  r  r  from  divers  Caufes :  As  Firft ,  From  riding  in 
thereof, very  ^ot  an<^  dry  ^  eather,  for  by  that  Means 
the  Blood  being  once  fet  in  Motion,  it  there¬ 
by  becomes  rarefy’d,  and  the  external  Heat  contributes  to 
keep  up  both  the  internal  Heat  and  Rarefaction  thereof. 

Secondly ,  This  Fever  is  fometimes  brought  on  Horfes  by 
turning  them  out  to  Grafs  in  hot  and  dry  Weather,  and  in¬ 
to  fmall  Inclofures,  where  there  is  but  little  Air,  and  where 
there  is  not  fome  convenient  Shade  to  cover  them  from  the 
fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun. 


Thirdly ,  The  eating  hot  and  fpirituous  Herbs,  or  other 
Food,  that  communicate  too  great  a  Heat  and  Warmth  to 
the  Blood  ( efpecially  until  a  Horfe  has  been  habituated  to 
.fuch  Feeding)  will  be  the  Caufe  of  fuch  a  Fever. 

Fourthly ,  This  Sort  of  Fever  is  fometimes  caufed  by 
bleeding  Horfes,  in  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  hot  Seafon, 
without  houfing  them  ;  becaufe  during  the  Time  of  the 
Operation,  the  Blood  is  put  into  a  greater  Motion  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  that  new  Motion  is  further  increafed  and  kept  up 
by  the  additional  Heat  of  the  Weather,  as  has  been  obferv’d  : 
And  this  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  common  EffeCts  of  Fire 
under  a  Pot  or  Kettle,  where  the  Heat  of  the  Water  in- 
creafes  more  in  the  fame  Spaces  of  Time,  according  to  the 
Degrees  of  its  Motion,  though  the  Fire  be  not  increafed. 

Fifthly ,  External  Cold  will  fometimes  bring  on  fuch  a 
Fever,  by  hindring  Perfpiration,  efpecially  when  its  EffeCts 
are  fudden  ;  for  in  fuch  a  Cafe  the  Quantity  of  the  Blood 
mull  befuddenly  increafed,  and  that  increale  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  immediate  and  fpeedy  Rarefaction  of  the  Blood. 


And 
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And  here  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  with  refped  HowCaufes  and 
to  Caufes  and  Effects,  that  the  fame  Caufe  Effeds  are  tabs 
will  fometimes  produce  different  Effeds  ;  dijhnguijbed . 
and  the  fame  Effed  will  often  proceed  from  different  Can  * 
fes,  as  in  the  Inftance  laffc  mentioned  :  For  Cold,  when  its 
Effeds  are  fudden  and  univerfal,  will  caufe  a  fudden  Rare- 
fadion  in  the  Blood,  by  obftruding  moil  of  the  Paflages  of 
Perfpiration  ;  but  when  it  is  partial  or  gradual,  it  will  have 
a  different  Effed.  But  the  different  Effeds  which  we  obferve 
from  the  fame  Caufe,  or  the  fame  Effed  proceeding  from 
feemingly  oppofite  Caufes,  may  only  arife  from  the  different 
Degrees  of  Efficacy  in  the  Caufes  themfelves,  whereof  we  can¬ 
not  be  exad  and  competent  Judges,  efpecially  as  they  are  ex¬ 
erted  on  the  animal  Body,  which  is  infinitely  various  in  its 
Compofition  and  Strudure  ;  and  moreover  as  thefe  Caufes 
are  alfo  complicated  ;  and  therefore  when  we  fpeak  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Effeds  proceeding  from  the  fame  Caufe,  and  vice 
verfa ,  of  the  fame  Effed  proceeding  from  different  and  op¬ 
pofite  Caufes,  we  are  to  be  underftood,  not  in  an  abftrad- 
ed  philofophical  Senfe,  but  as  this  is  moft  obvious  to  our 
common  Apprehenfions  of  Things  ;  which  Difference  we 
fhall  endeavour  to  account  for  in  the  moft  rational  Way  we 
are  able,  and  that  as  often  as  we  fhall  find  Occafion. 

But,  Laftlyy  If  the  Affedions  of  Horfes  can  be  enough 
permanent  and  lafting,  fo  as  to  bring  on  Difeafes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  lome  Writers,  fuch  a  Fever,  as  this  we  are  treating 
of,  may  take  its  Beginning  from  Rage  and  Fury,  fince  no¬ 
thing  contributes  more  to  the  Rarefadion  of  the  Blood, 
and  the  Increafe  of  its  Motion.  And  therefore  thofe  Horfes 
who  have  felt  the  Pleafures  of  Love,  and  have  been  after¬ 
wards  reftrained  from  Copulation,  but  yet  have  had  Mares 
frequently  expofed  to  them,  mull  be  moft  in  Danger  from 
fuch  Caufes. 

But  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  Signs,  «.  - 

which  in  a  fimple  and  continued  Fever  are 
violent  Heatand  Fulnefs  of  the  Veflels,  which 
wall  even  appear  to  the  Eye  ;  a  Beating  of  the  Heart  and 
Flanks  without  Intermiffion  ;  a  Drynefs  on  the  Roof  of  the 
Mouth  and  Palate,  with  a  Roughnefs  on  the  Tongue ;  con¬ 
tinual  Watchfulnefs  and  Reftteftnefs,  infomuch  that  if  a 
Horfebe  feized  in  the  Field,  he  will  be  perpetually  moving 
from  Place  to  Place,  going  often  to  theWater,  but  not  being 
able  to  drink,  he  will  fmell  at  the  Ground  in  many  Places 
without  Feeding,  but  diicovering  a  great  Delicacy  from  the 

Want 
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Want  of  Appetite  :  And  if  a  Horfe  in  fuch  a  Condition  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  in  the  Stable,  the  fame  Signs  will  alfo  be  appa¬ 
rent  ;  and  he  will  moreover  be  apt  to  ftrike  at  any  one  that 
comes  near  him,  tho’  at  other  times  tradable  and  eafy. 

But  here  I  mull  alfo  take  Notice,  as  con- 
Jn  'what  man ~  Gernjng  t]le  Signs,  that  nothing  is  more  care- 

Z Singled,  folly  to  be  look’d  into  than  they,  becaufe 
the  fame  common  Signs  are  often  exhibited 
in  Difeafes  that  are  different,  and  require  a  different  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure.  But  this  is  not  fo  confpicuous  in  other  Dh 
ftempers  as  in  Fevers ;  for  which  Reafon  the  Farrier  mult 
always  have  Recourfe  to  the  Caufes,  whereby  he  will  be 
the  better  able  to  form  a  Right  judgment ;  and  that  this 
may  become  the  more  eafy  to  him,  we  lhall  go  over  thofe 
Signs  more  particularly,  as  they  arife  from  common  Effeds* 
but  are  produc'd  of  their  proper  Caufes,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  diftinguifh’d  from  the  fame  Appearances  in  more 
complicated  Fevers. 

Fir  ft  then,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Heat,  and  beating 
at  the  Heart  and  Flanks,  is  a  Sign  common  to  all  Fevers. 
But  in  a  Fever  that  is  fimple,  the  Heat  is  permanent,  and 
the  Pul  fations  regular  ;  whereas  in  a  Fever  that  is  compli¬ 
cated,  neither  the  Heat  nor  Puliations  are  regular,  but  are 
fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs  obfervable  ;  and  in  fome, 
as  in  Intermitting  Fevers,  the  Difeafe  goes  quite  off,  and 
only  returns  at  certain  Times. 

Secondly ,  In  a  Simple  Fever,  the  Drynefs  on  the  Roof 
of  the  Mouth  and  Palate,  and  the  parch’d  Roughnefs  of  the 
Tongue,  are  perceivable  from  the  firft  Appearances  of  the 
Difeafe,  as  they  proceed  from  an  over-great  Expence  of  the 
thinner  Parts  of  the  Serum  \  but  in  other  Fevers  thefe  Signs 
are  not  fo  fuddenly  exhibited. 

Thirdly ,  Tho’  other  Fevers  may  be  accompanied  with 
Want  of  Appetite,  yet  this  Sign  feems  more  peculiar  to  fim¬ 
ple  Fevers,  being  the  conftant  Effed  of  an  over-great  Rare- 
fadion  and  Thinnefs  of  the  Blood,  whereby  it  takes  up 
more  Space  in  all  the  Veflels  of  the  Stomach,  even  fo  as 
fometimes  to  occafion  Inflammation  ;  and  this  Diftention 
of  the  Veflels  mull  take  off  the  Sen fation  of  Hunger,  and 
create  a  Loathing,  which  is  alfo  the  Reafon  why,  notwith- 
ftandins  that  the  Heat  and  Parchednefs  make  a  Horfe  thirfl 

o 

often  in  this  kind  of  Fever,  yet  he  drinks  but  little  at  a  Time. 

Fourthly ,  The  fame  Plenitude  of  the  Veflels  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  as  alfo  in  the  circumjacent  Parts,  viz*  the  Pleura 

and 
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and  Midriff. \  and  moreover  in  the  Lungs  themfelves,  is  the 
Caufe  of  the  heaving  of  the  Flanks,  whereby  the  Lungs 
are  deprefs’d  too  clofe  on  all  Sides,  upon  which  the  Pafla- 
ges  of  Refpiration  become  obftruCled;  whereas  in  other 
Cafes,  the  fame  Signs  may  be  exhibited  from  the  want  of 
Spirits,  by  which  means  the  ACtion  of  the  Mufcles,  which 
elevate  and  deprefs  the  Thorax ,  mull  be  hinder’d ;  but 
this  may  be  eafily  diftinguifh’d,  by  an  Infenfibility  and 
Liftlefnefs  to  Motion  ;  as  may  alfo  an  Inflammation  of 
the  Lungs  or  Pleura ,  from  the  manifeft  Signs  of  infup- 
portable  Pain,  as  fhall  be  obferv’d  in  its  proper  Place. 

Fifthly ,  Albeit  Pain  is  a  Sign  common  to  feveral  kinds 
of  Fevers,  yet  it  is  more  violent  in  this  than  in  any  other, 
as  the  Pain  proceeds  from  an  over- plenitude  and  fulnefs  of 
the  Veffels ;  and  therefore  when  we  obferve  a  Horfe  apt 
to  fhrink  or  ftrike,  as  often  as  any  one  comes  near  him,  but 
efpecially  upon  offering  to  touch  his  Back,  we  may  fuppofe 
this  to  be  occafiond  from  Pain  in  the  Back  and  Loins, 
arifing  from  an  over-diftention  of  the  Aorta ,  or  great 
Artery,  that  Veffel  lying  open  and  unguarded,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  ftore  of  Mufcles  to  inviron  and  fupport  it.  The 
Farriers  oftentimes,  in  this  fort  of  Fever,  when  they  obferve 
a  Horfe  unwilling  to  have  any  one  lay  Hands  on  his  hind 
Parts,  believe  it  to  be  the  Sign  of  a  fway’d  Back,  and  make 
their  Applications  accordingly.  But  we  fhall  have  an 
Opportunity  of  putting  them  right  in  this  Particular  here¬ 
after. 

Lajlly ,  The  conftant  Watchfulnefs  and  Reftlefnefs, 
which  is  fo  obfervable,  and  feems,  in  a  great  meafure,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  a  Ample  Fever,  is  alfo  the  Refult  of  a  very  great 
Rarefaction  and  Thinnefs  of  the  Blood  ;  the  animal  Spirits 
will  therefore  be  the  more  eaflly  feparated  from  fo  loofe  a 
Texture,  and  the  Veffels,  being  at  the  fame  Time  full,  mult 
therefore  prefs  upon  the  Nerves,  caufing  a  continual  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  Paid  Spirits,  from  whence  muff  undoubt¬ 
edly  proceed  Watchfulnefs  and  Reftlefnefs.  But  in  Fe¬ 
vers  of  another  kind,  thefe  Signs  feldom  or  never  go  toge¬ 
ther;  but  if  a  Horfe  be  watchful,  he  is,  perhaps,  at  the 
fame  time  fluggifh  and  heavy ;  or  if  a  Horfe  be  reftlefs, 
and  fometimes  in  a  moving  Pofture,  he  does  not  continue 
long  fo,  bun  becomes  dull  and  unaCtive  by  Intervals,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  the  Blood  is  of  unequal  Fluidity ;  for  in  fuch  a 
Cafe,  when  the  vifcid  and  tenacious  Parts  are  got  into  the 
fmall  hair-like  Veffels  of  the  Brain,  there  muff  at  that  time 
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be  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  animal  Spirits  feparated  from 
it  ;  but  when  the  more  fluid  Parts  take  Place  in  thofe 
Veftels,  perhaps  an  overgreat  Quantity  may  be  fecerned* 
and  then  the  Difeafe  will  referable  that  of  a  Ample  and 
continued  Fever,  excepting  only  that  thefe  Symptoms  are 
not,  as  in  a  Ample  Fever,  of  any  long  Continuance,  but 
ibon  change  into  others.  And  therefore  Ance  the  fame  Dif¬ 
eafe  will  often  put  on  different  Appearances,  the  Farrier  can 
never  be  too  careful  in  examining  into  every  Circumftance, 
that  he  may  not  rafhly  adniinifter  his  Cures  upon  every 
flight  Obfervation,  as  is  too  common,  but  wait  till  the 
Diltemper  gives  Indications  of  what  is  truly  neceflary  to 
be  done. 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  Caufes  and  Signs  of  a  Ample 
and  continued  Fever,  together  with  the  Way  and  Manner 
by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifh’d  from  other  Fevers,  it  re° 

The  Cure  of  a  ma*ns  t^at  we  g°  on  to  Method  of  Cure* 
Jimp l e  Fever.  wherein  we  are  principally  to  obferve,  that 

Ance  there  can  be  no  Accidents  in  this  Sort  of 
Fever  but  what  depend  upon,  the  Augmentation  of  the 
Blood’s  circular  Motion,  and  while  in  this  State,  the  Blood 
is  not  fuppos’d  to  beany  wife,  or,  at  leaft,  but  little  viti- 
ated  ;  thofe  Things  are  only  to  be  done,  or  adminifter’d, 
that  will  leflen  the  faid  Motion,  and  bring  the  Blood  to  a 
more  quiet  and  fedate  State  ;  and,  in  order  thereunto* 
Blooding  is,  in  the  Aril  Place,  to  be  preferred.  After  BkxxF 
ing,  Recourfe  mull  be  had  to  Clyfters,*  and  to  all  fuch 
Things  as  will  juft  keep  the  Body  cool  and  open*  for  by 
this  Method  alone  a  Ample  Fever  is  to  be  cured. 

Fir  ft)  As  to  the  Blooding,  if  it  be  in  Summer,  while 
the  Horfe  is  at  Grafs,  he  ought  to  be  hous’d  ;  and  if  the 
Symptoms  are  not  very  urgent,  the  Cool  of  the  Morning  is 
the  belt  and  propereft  Time  for  the  Operation,  becaufe 
the  external  Pleat  contributes  very  much  to  the  Increafe  of 
this  Diftemper,  or  may  be  the  principal  Caufe  of  it  after 
Blooding,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d,  becaufe  of  the 
Blood’s  being  put  into  a  quicker  Motion  during  the  Ope¬ 
ration  :  But  this  ought  not  to  deter  the  Practitioner,  for  if 
a  Horfe  be  kept  cool  after  it,  any  Symptoms  that  can 
arife  from  it  will  foon  ceafe,  and  will  be  quickly  follow’d 
by  a  flower  Motion  in  the  Blood  ;  and  this  is  manifeft, 
becaufe  we  often  obferve  fuch  Fevers,  efpecially  in  florfes 
of  a  rare  and  delicate  Make,  terminate  in  an  Hemorrhagy 
of  Blood, 

Hfe 
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His  Feeding  mult  be  moderate  during  the  whole  Courfe 
of  his  Sicknefs ;  for  indeed  nothing  contributes  more  to 
the  leflening  of  this  Diftemper  than  Abftemioufnefs ;  and 
what  Food  is  given  him,  fhould  be  mix’d  with  the  Leaves 
of  Vines,  Strawberries,  and  Sorrel,  and  fu'ch  other  Things 
as  are  cooling  ;  for  if  the  Fever  be  very  (Long  upon  him, 
nothing  will  relifh  but  what  has  a  grateful  Coldnefs  in  ite 
The  fame  Kind  of  Things  may  be  alfo  boil’d  in  Water, 
with  a  little  Oatmeal  ftrow’d  upon  it,  for  his  ordinary 
Drink ;  and  fometinies  two  or  three  .  Drams  of  Sal  Pru- 
nella^oi  purify’d  Nitre ,  may  be  diflblved  in  his  Water, 
which,  during  the  Fever,  ought  to  be  always  warm. 

For  the  Heat  and  Drynefs  of  the  Mouth,  fo  much  Vine¬ 
gar  or  Verjuice,  mix’d  with  fome  Water,  as  will  give  it  a 
grateful  Sourifhnefs  and  Roughnefs  upon  the  Palate,  fweet-^ 
ned  with  Honey,  will  be  very  proper.  The  belt  Way  t a 
ufe  it,  is  by  dipping  a  Rag  tied  round  the  End  of  a  Sticky 
into  this  Liquor,  with  which  the  Tongue  and  Roof  of  the 
Mouth  may  be  cooled,  and  gently  rubb’d  feveral  Times  in  & 
Day.  A  feverifh  Horfe  will  hereby  be  much  refrefh’d  and 
difpos’d  to  Rett  and  Quiet ;  but  if  thofe  Parts  are  become 
crafty  and  very  hard,  the  Vinegar  or  Verjuice  may  be  ufed 
without  the  Mixture  of  Water. 

If  the  Praditioner  obferves  the  tick  Horfe  to  be  coftive,’ 
which  is  very  common  in  this  Kind  of  Fever,  and  proceeds 
from  the  fame  Caufe  that  occations  Heat  and  Drynefs  of 
the  Mouth  ;  the  Horfe’s  Body  muft  then  be  opened  by 
fome  emollient  Clyfter,  for  purging  Drenches  are  in  this' 
Cafe  of  dangerous  Confequence  ;  becaufe  while  the  Blood 
is  thus  violently  in  Motion,  a  Stbnulus  made  in  the  Guts  by 
a  Medicine  of  a  rough  Operation,  will  be  apt  to  determine 
the  Blood  into  thofe  Parts  in  an  over-great  Quantity,  fo  as 
either  to  occafion  a  Super- purgation,  or  an  Inflammation, 
which  maybe  followed  with  a  Gangrene. 

But  in  all.  fuch  Cafes,  before  Clyfters  are  adminifter’d, 
the  Farrier  fhould  firft(his  Hand  and  Arm  being  anointed 
with  Oil  or  Ho'g’s-lard)  take  the  Horfe,  and  bring  out  as 
much  of  the  harden’d  Excrements  as  he  can  conveniently 
come  at,  after  which  he  may  injed  his  Clyfter,  for  which 
every  Farrier  ought  to  provide  a  large  Syringe,  a  Horn  be¬ 
ing  but  of  little  Ufe,  as  it  feldom  conveys  the  Clyfter 
further  than  the  (freight  Gut;  and  becaufe  the  Guts  of  a 
Horfe  are  not  only  very  large,  but  of  con  fider  able  Length, 
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even  from  the  undermoft  Valve  downwards,  the  Quantity 
ought  at  leaft  to  be  two  Quarts,  for  otherwife  it  muft  have 
but  little  Efficacy,  unlefs  it  be  made  up  of  fuch  things  as  are 
of  very  powerful  Operation,  which  are  but  feldom  to  be 
meddled  with,  and  then  in  fome  very  uncommon  Cafes. 

And  therefore  the  Clyfters  that  are  to  be  made  ufe  of  in 
fmple  Fevers,  ought  to  be  compos’d  of  emollient  Herbs  or 
Flowers,  fome  few  Seeds  that  are  proper  to  rarify  and  expel 
the  Wind  ;  by  which  Means  the  Dung  becomes  loofe,  and 
falls  off  the  more  eafily  from  its  Adhelions.  A  moderate 
Quantity  of  Oils,  or  any  other  greafy  Subftance,  which 
contributes  alfo  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  by  lubricating  thofe 
Paffages,  and  rendring  them  glib  and  flippery  ;  and  when  a 
Stimulus  is  required,  a  purging  Medicine  of  more  or  lefs 
Efficacy  may  be  mix’d  with  it,  as  fhall  be  judg’d  necefl'ary* 
according  to  the  following  Method. 

Take  Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows,  of  each  a  large 
4C  handful,  Camomile  half  a  handful,  Fennel-feeds  bruis’d 
&e  three  Drams,  or  half  an  Ounce,  boil  them  in  three  Quarts 
<c  of  Water  till  one  Quart  be  confumed,  ftrain  the  Decoc- 

tion  through  a  Sieve,  and  diffolve  in  it  three  Ounces  of 
64  Lenitive  Eleduary,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Hog’s, 
<{  lard,  Oil,  or  Butter.”  This  muft  be  given  blood* warm, 
holding  the  T ail  clofe  to  his  Fundament.  If  there  be  Signs 
of  Inflammation  in  the  Guts,  which  may  be  fufpeded 
when  the  Fever  is  very  ftrong,  the  Excrements  exceeding 
hard  and  black,  and  when  the  Horfe  ftrains  often  to  dung, 
and  is  in  miferable  Pain  withal ;  in  fuch  a  Cafe  may  be 
added  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  Ounces  of  the  SalPo - 
iyckrejlum,,  which  will  diffolve  in  the  Decodion  ;  or  an 
Ounce  of  Cream  of  Tartar ,  and  two  Drams  of  Salt  Pe- 
tre ,  or  Sal  Prunella ;  thefe  will  not  only  allay  the  Heat, 
but  make  the  Clyfter  fomewhat  more  purgative. 

This  Clyfter  may  be  repeated  once  a  Day,  or,  at  leaft, 
until  the  Fever  abates,  or  that  the  Horfe  becomes  orderly 
in  his  Body. 

It  may  be  obferv’d,  as  to  the  Compofition  of  fuch  Cly¬ 
fters,  that  any  of  the  emollient  Herbs,  as  Pellitory ,  Mercu¬ 
ry,  See.  or  the  Flowers  and  Leaves  of  Melilot,  the  Leaves 
of  V  iolets,  and  in  the  room  of  Fennel-feeds,  thofe  of  Dill, 
■Anife,  and  Caraways,  may  be  fubftituted,  and  will  luit  the 
fame  Intentions.  Broths  may  be  alfo  fubftituted  in  the 
room  of  fuch  Compofitions,  efpecially  when  thefe  Ingre¬ 
dients  cannot  be  had  in  due  Time, 

But 
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But  if  a  Clyfter  of  more  immediate  Efficacy  be  requir’d, 
a  Handful  of  common  Salt  may  be  added  ;  or  inftead  ot 
the  Lenitive  Eledtuary,  three  or  four  Ounces  of  the  Vomit¬ 
ing  Wine,  known  by  the  Name  of  Vinum  jBenedtft unn, 
may  be  mixed  with  the  Decodlion  ;  but  thefe  Alterations 
will  feldom  be  neceflary,  unlefs  to  Horfes  who  are  very 
Hard  to  be  work’d  on  ;  there  being  nothing  farther  required 
by  Clyfters  in  a  fimple  Fever,  than  keeping  the  Body  mo¬ 
derately  open,  that  Nature  may  have  her  free  Courfe,  and 
not  fuffer  by  Obftrudtions  fn  the  firft  Paflages. 

Care  muff;  alfo  be  taken  to  keep  the  Pores  open  by  con- 
ftant  Drefling,  tho’  that  ought  not  to  be  more  than  what 
is  ufual  at  other  Times  ;  neither  fhould  his  Cloa thing  be 
augmented,  or  any  Thing  be  given  that  will  fuddenly 
promote  Sweat ;  becaufe  molt,  or  all  fuch  Ehings,  are  apt 
to  caff:  off  the  thinner  Parts  of  the  Serum  only  ;  and  a  Fe¬ 
ver  that  is  truly  limple,  feldom  ends  by  any  of  thoie  Dii- 
charges,  but  wears  off  infenfibly  by  a  gradual  Abatement  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  a  fimple  Fever,  as  fuch,  is  but 
of  fhort  Continuance,  and  in  a  few  Days  either  begins  to 
wearoiFin  t)^e  Manner  juft  mentioned^  or  elfe  it  puts  on 
other  Appearances ;  and  if  it  gives  Signs  of  Conception, 
either  by  Urine,  or  by  a  Tendency  to  fweat,  it  is  no  more 
to  be  treated  as  a  ftmple  Fever,  but  as  one  that  is  more  or 
lefs  complicated  ;  and  then  Medicines  that  promote  Sweat 
are  very  proper,  fuch  as  will  be  preferib  d  in  the  enluing 
Chapter. 

C  H  A  P.  VIIL 
Of  a  ‘Putrid  Fever ; 


AS  the  Fever  we  have  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  Chapter 
is  fimple  and  uniform,  that  which  comes  hereunder 
our  Conlideration  is  of  a  complicated  Kind  ;  and,  for  the 
moft  Part,  proves  fatal  to  Horfes ;  for  as  in  a  fimple  Fever 
there  is  only  a  Rarefa&ion  of  the  Humours,  in  this  there 
are,  befides  the  Augmentation  of  the  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
fonte  evil  Qualities  ingender  d  in  it,  wnich  leqe^c  a  conn- 
derable  Time  before  they  can  be  removed,  and  during  the 
Continuance  thereof,  Nature  oftentimes  links  under  her  Bur¬ 
den  ;  and  the  greater  muff;  be  the  Danger  in  brute  Crea¬ 
tures,  as  they  are  not  under  the  Guidance  of  Reaion, 
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r  r  F  Putrid  Fevers,  and  all  Fevers  of  acompli- 
p  ,  Tf.  -  a  catec^  Kind,  are  more  incident  to  young 
Horfes,  than  thofe  who  are  advanc’d  to  their 
Prime  ;  and  to  iome  more  than  others  even  in  their  Colt- 
age,  which,  according  to  the  beft  Authors,  is,  by  realon 
the  Blood  of  all  young  Animals  is  apt  to  be  of  unequal 
Fluidity,  as  not  having  been  fufficiently  commuted  by  fre¬ 
quent  Circulations  thro’  the  Lungs ;  therefore  it  will  be 
the  more  ready  upon  any  Change,  either  to  putrify,  or, 
at  lead,  to  put  on  the  Appearances  of  Putrefaction.  And 
as  the  Appetites  of  young  Horfes  are  Itrong  and  vigorous, 
they  are  apt  to  over-gorge  themfelves,  and  oftentimes  too 
with  unwholfome  Food,  begetting  Crudities  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  by  which  Means  the  Chyle  is  contaminated,  and 
the  Blood,  for  the  molt  Part,  render’d  more  grofs  and  vif- 
cid.  This  alone  is  fufficient  to  bring  on  a  putrid  Fever  ; 
but  more  efpecially  if  a  Horfe  happens  to  be  put  to  violent 
Labour,  or  hard  Riding,  before  his  Body  is  prepared  for 
it,  either  by  moderate  Feeding,  moderate  Exercife,  or  pro¬ 
per  PhyAck ;  for  when  the  Blood  is  once  put  into  a  more 
than  ordinary  Motion,  while  in  this  unaCtive  State,  any 
one  mult  then  eafily  conceive  what  great  Diforder  mult 
needs  happen  to  that  Animal. 

"  Cold  taken  abroad  in  the  Night,  or  in  unwholfome, 
foggy  Weather,  (when  a  Horfe  has  been  us’d  to  warm 
and  delicate  Keeping)  will,  by  flopping  the  Paflages  of 
Peripiration,  bring  on  fuch  a  Fever,  efpecially  where  there 
is  a  grofs  Habit ;  for  in  fuch  a  Cafe  the  Blood  cannot  be 
fo  luddenly  rarefy’d,  as  to  conflitute  one  of  a  more  Am¬ 
ple  Kind ;  and  the  fame  may  happen  from  feveral  other 
Caufes,  which  I  fhall  not  detain  the  Reader  with  at  pre- 
fen  t. 

The  Signs  are  thofe  which  it  has  in  com- 
¥he  Signs.  mon  with  all  other  Fevers,  to  wit,  inordi¬ 
nate*  Heat,  a  Clamminefs  and  Parchednefs 
in  the  Mouth,  a  Heaving  and  Beating  of  the  Flanks  ; 
but  this1  is  not  regular,  as  in  a  Ample  Fever,  but  is 
fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  according  as  the  Fever  is 
more  or  lefs  upon  him  ;  and  whereas  in  a  Ample  legitimate 
Fever,  a  Horfe  is  watchful  and  reftlefs,.  in  this  he  is,  for 
the  moll  Part,  unadlive  and  dull,  hangs  his  Head,  takes  no 
Notice  of  any  one  that  comes  near  him,  his  Body  fhakes 
and  quivers,  and  he  reels  as  he  offers  to  Walk  ;  and  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  Paucity  or  OppaAion  of  the  animal  Spirits. 
“  In 
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In  order  to  the  Cure,  the  fame  E vacua-  &  Curg  ^  a 
tions  are  to  be  made  as  is  ufual  in  a  continu-  Futrid  Fecuer^ 
ed  Fever,  viz.  Blooding,  and  purging  by 
Clyfters ;  for  as  in  a  Ample  Fever  the  Blood  may  be  ren¬ 
der’d  more  thick  by  leflening  the  Quantity  thereof ;  io  in  a 
putrid  Fever  alfo  the  Blood  becomes  more  attenuated  and 
thin,  by  having  more  Room  given  it  in  the  Veflels,  where¬ 
by  its  Motion  becomes  alfo  more  uniform  ;  fo  that  fome- 
what  muft  of  Confequence  be  abated  fiom  the  Diilemper  . 
But  yet  as  it  is  grofs  and  vilcid  for  the  molt  Part,  it  will  be 
aot  to  require  more  frequent  and  repeated  Circulations, 
than  perhaps  can  be  performed  without  waiting  and  deftioy- 
in"  the  Body,  to  bring  it  into  fuch  an  equable  Mixture,  as 
is°neceflary  to  Health  ;  and  therefore,  befides  thefe  Uni- 
verfals,  fuch  Things  ought  alfo  to  be  adminifter’d,  as  may 
conduce  to  the  attenuating'  the  Blood,  and  help  to  bring 
it  to  fuch  a  Texture  and  Make,  as  will  render  it  fit  to 
pafs  equally  into  all  its  proper  Channels,  and  from  thence 
to  have  its  morbifick  Matter  thrown  off  in  fuch  Propor¬ 
tions,  and  by  fuch  Secretions,  as  are  moll  agreeable  to 

Nature.  ,  . 

For  which  Purpofe,  all  fuc,h  Things  as  piomote  tne  JLu 

charges  by  Sweat  and  Urine  are  very  proper ;  and  therefore 
when  a  Horfe  labours  under  this  Fever,  purify’d  Nitre,  or 
Sal  Prunella  fhould  be  diflblved  in  his  Water,  or  that  fo 
much  recommended  by  the  Sieur  de  SolleyJelL ,  which  he  calls 
a  Febrifuge ,  may  be  given  him  to  drink, 1  viz. 

“  Put  a  Quart  of  Water,  with  two  Ounces  of  Salt  of 
Tartar,  in  a  Brazen  Pot,  with  a  Cover,  and  fet  it  over 
the  Fire  till  the  Salt  be  diflblved,  then  pour  the  Water 
into  a  Pail,  and  after  the  fame  Manner  diifoive  an  Ounce 
of  Sal  Armoniack  beaten  to  Powder  in  another  Quart 
of  Water ;  mix  this  laft  Solution  with  the  former,  and 
fill  up  the  Pail  with  common  Water  ;  and  if  your  Horfe 
refufe  to  drink  it,  add  a  little  Barley- flower,  to  qualify 
the  unpleafant  Tafte.”  This  will  not  only  help  to  allay, 
the  excefiive  Heat,  but  contribute  to  promote  both  Sweat 

and  Urine.  ..  ...  , 

But  if  there  be  Signs  of  Conco&ion,  which  may  bp 

difcover’d  by  an  Increale  of  the  Fever,  and  by  a  Cloud  or 
Sediment  in  his  Urine,  which  may  be  preferv  d  in  a  gh;/,  d 
Fan  for  that  Purpofe  ;  then  the  following  Cordial  may  b? 

given  him'  T  3  “  Take 
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“  Take  of  the  diftill’d  Waters  of  Carduus,  Scabious, 

«  and  Marigolds,  three  Pints ;  or  inftead  of  them,  the  fame 
6C  Quantity  of  Milk-water,  which  may  be  had  of  an  Apo- 
^  thee  ary ,  and  will  anfwer  the  End  as  well ;  diflblvfc  in  it 
an  Ounce  o t  Mithridate,  and  give  it  in  a  Horn,  after 
6£  which  let  him  be  well  cloath’d;  and  when  he  begins  to 
4£  fweat  plentifully,  let  him  have  a  Draught  of  warm  Wa- 
6£  ter,  with  a  fmall  Mixture  of  White- wine  in  it”. 

During  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Fever,  a  Horfe  ought 
to  be  well  rubb’d,  that  the  Paflages  of  Perfpiration  may 
be  kept  as  free  and  open  as  poflible  ; .  and  that  the  Blood, 
which  is  apt  to  languifh  in  the  fmall  Veflels  towards  the 
Skin,  may  be  forwarded.  Care  ought  alfo  to  be  taken  of 
his  Mouth,  to  keep  it  clean  and  moift,  according  to  the 
Method  already  laid  down. 

And  becaufe  a  Horfe  cannot  vomit  by  convulfive  Throws, 
as  fome  other  Animals,  yet  as  Vomiting  is  proper,  not  only 
in  this,  but  in  moft  or  all  complicated  Fevers,  thofe  Helps 
which  the  Practice  of  experienced  Farriers  have  fubftitu- 
ted  may  be  made  Ufe  of  ;  and  therefore  half  an  Ounce  of 
_AjJ'a  Fcetida,  and  the  fame  Quantity  of  Savin,  put  up  in  a 
Rag,  may  be  tied  to  his  Bit,  Polipody  of  the  Oak,  greer*. 
Juniper- wood,  Horfe- radifh,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  is  of  a 
hot  and  ungrateful  Taile,  fattened  to  his  Bit,  will  have 
the  fame  Effect.  This  may  be  done  for  the  Space  of  an 
Hour  once  a  Day,  efpecially  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Fever, 
which  will  anfwer  fome  of  the  Intentions  of  Vomiting.  Fof 
by  (training  to  cough,  vomit,  and  fneeze,  which  happens 
on  the  Ufe  of  fuch  Things,  the  whole  Body  is  actuated 
and  (hook,  and  thereby  a  great  deal  of  Lentor  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  be'  fqueez’d  through  the  fmalleft  Veflels,  which 
cannot  but  be  a  great  Relief,  and  may  often  bring  the  Dif- 
eafe  to  a  more  fpeedy  Solution.  But  altho’  chewing  Balls, 
&c.  may  be  thus  ufeful  in  a  Fever,  where  there  is  a  Lentor 
and  Slownefs  of  the  Blood  in  the  fmall  Arteries,  yet  they 
cannot  be  proper  in  a  Ample  and  legitimate  Fever,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  have  the  Authority  of  Soileyfetl  to  fupport 
their  Ufe  :  Becaufe  fuch  draining  may  have  a  Tendency 
to  ftir  the  Blood  too  much,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  an 
over-great  Hurry  already. 

Lafily ,  If  the  Fever  ends  with  a  Defluxion  of  Rheum 
from  the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  as  is  not  very  uncommon  in 
fuch  Cafes ;  ££  Boil  a  Handful  of  Red-rofe  Leaves  in  a 

Quart  of  Water  5  and  when  the  Decodion  begins  to 

££  cool. 
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coal,  difiblve  it  in  an  Ounce  of  Diafcordium,  to  be 
given  as  a  Drench.  This,  being  repeated  for  two  or 
three  Days  fucceffively,  will  digeft  that  Humour,  and 
dry  it  up  by  degrees. 

CHAP.  DC 


Of  cPe(liientia!  Fevers . 

T  J  N  D  E  R  this  Title  may  be  included  all  thofe  kinds 
^  of  Fevers  that  have  a  high  degree  of  Malignity  in 
them,  and  of  fuch  are  many  of  the  Sickneffes  peculiar  to 
fome  Seafons.  But  when  they  amount  to  a  Plague  or 
Murrain,  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood  becomes  fo  fuddenly 
vitiated,  that  they  generally  prove  mortal  before  any  Helps 
can  be  given  them,  there  being  no  time  left  for  their  due 
Operation  of  the  common  Means. 

Thofe  which  are  of  the  ordinary  Kind  The  Caufe  of 
differ  only  in  degree  from  other  malignant  Peftilential  Fe- 
Fevers,  having  in  common  with  them  the  vers- 
fame  Lentor  of  Blood,  and  oftentimes  proceed  from  the 
fame  Caufes,  as  the  eating  of  unwholfome  Food,  but  efpe- 
cially  fuch  Herbs  as  are  of  a  cold,  vifcia  Nature,  and  are 
therefore  apt  to  beget  Crudities ;  or  from  the  Excefs  of  Ex- 
ercife  upon  a  full  Body,  and  the  like,  which,  in  the  Procefs 
of  the  Difeafe,  brings  on  Symptoms  that  bear  an  affinity  to 
thofe  which  are  oblervable  in  the  Plague.  But  when  the 
Plague  actually  feizes  Horfes,  the  Effects  are  fo  fudden, 
that  it  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  Caufe  than  fome  Dif- 
temperature  in  the  Elements,  or  Infe&ion  from  thofe  who 
are  already  feiz’d  with  the  Diftemper ;  and  whatever  be 
the  Nature  of  thofe  Infections,  whether  they  proceed  from 
corrofive  Ferments,  or  from  any  other  Caufe,  their  Opera¬ 
tions  are  fo  fudden,  that  they  feem  to  bring  the  Blood  in¬ 
to  an  immediate,  and  almoff:  univerfai  Stagnation,  which 
EffeCts  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
ufual  in  the  Operation  of  Poifons;  and,  excepting  in  fome 
few  Circumftances,  require  the  fame  Method  of  Cure. 

As  for  the  Signs,  they  are  not  unlike  thofe  ^  . 

of  putrid  and  malignant  Fevers,  only  that  '  e  ^ns° 
there  is  a  great  Stupidity,  and,  for  the  molt  Part,  a  Swelling 
and  Inflammation  of  the  Kernels  about  the  Throat,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  Stagnation  of  the  Juices  in  thofe  fmallVeffels  j 
4nd  when  the  Difeafe  is  very  violent,  a  vail  Quantity  of 

L  4  Water 
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Water  runs  from  the  Eyes,  and  a  yellowifh  Matter  diftils 
from  theNofe,  and  fometimes  from  the  Mouth  alfo,  being 
fometimes  ropy  and  mix’d  with  Blood ;  the  Eyes  are  like- 
wife  inflam’d,  and  a  clammy  Sweat  hangs  on  his  Ears. 
jhe  Qure  As  to  the  Cure,  becaufe  this  Diftempen, 

for  the  moil  Part  proves  Mortal,  and  that 
of  a  fudden,  proceeding  from  an  over  Diftention  of  the 
Jfnall  Blood-veffels  of  the  Brain,  caufing  Apppledtick  Dis¬ 
orders  ;  therefore  the  Neck-vein  muft  immediately  be 
open’d,  and  loon  after  a  Clyfter  is  to  be  adminifter’d,  and 
fuch  an  one  as  will  be  of  fome  Efficacy  ;  for  which  purpofe 
we  recommend  the  following. 

44  Take  of  Marfh-mallows  two  handfuls,  Rue  one 
44  handful,  one  bitter  Apple,  boil  them  in  five  Pints  of 
*4  Water  to  two  Quarts ;  mix  with  the  Decoftion  two 
44  Ounces  of  the  Powder,  or  Species  call’d  Hiera  Picray 
44  with  four  Ounces  of  Qil,  or  Hog’s-lard. 

This  may  be  once  or  twice  repeated  ;  but  if  the  morbi- 
fick  Matter  happens  to  be  caff;  out  by  Impoftumation  upon 
any  Part  that  is  fafe,  the  Ufe  of  Clyfters  may  then  be  laid 
abide,  unlefs  the  Oppreflion  and  the  other  bad  Symptoms 
continue,  and  that  there  are  not  to  be  feen  in  the  Horfe’s 
Pifs  the  Appearances  of  a  Change  and  Solution  of  the  Dif- 
eafe ;  in  this  Cafe  milder  Clyfters,  fuch  as  may  be  made 
of  Broth,  or  Water  gruel,  with  three  or  four  Ounces  of 
common  Treacle,  may  be  of  no  fmall  Service,  as  they  will 
be  the  Means  to  lefien  that  Oppreflion. 

But  befides  thefe  Evacuations,  there  muft  be  a  conftant 
Ufe  of  Internal  (for  fuch  are  very  much  requir’d  in  all  Pe- 
ftilential  Difeafes)  and  for  this  Intention  the  moft  powerful 
Counter-poifons  are  efteem’d  the  moft  proper,  fuch  as 
;  Yenlce-Treacle^  Mithridate ,  London-Trtacle ,  Pills  or  Pow¬ 
ders  made  of  the  Roots  of  Gentian,  white  Dittany,  Biftort, 
Tormentil,  Virginia  Snake-Root,  Z edoaryy  Contrayerva , 
and  the. like;  but  thoi'e  things  not  being  always  in  readi- 
nefs,  I  fhafl  therefore  take  another  Opportunity  to  give 
fome  Directions  concerning  their  Preparation  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  fhall  in  the  mean  vrhile  content  ourfelves  with  fuch 
Things  as  may  be  had  at  any  Time. 

44  Take  the  diftill’d  Waters  of  Carduus,  Queen  of  the 
“  Meadows,  Water  Germander  and  Marigolds,  of  each  a 
f4  Quart ;  or  inftead  of  the  diftifl’d  Waters,  take  a  large 
??  handful  of  each  of  thefe,  infufe  them  in  four  Quarts  of 
boiling  Water,  Give  your  Horfe  two  Pints  of  this  In- 

44  fuflon 
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u  fulion  every  Day,  with  half  an  Ounce  of  Venue-Treacle^ 
oj ■  Mithridate,  diflolved  in  each  Pint ;  if  you  add  cam- 
phorated  Spirits  of  Wine,  it  will  be  yet  more  efficacious, 
which  may  be  done  in  the  manner  following. 

66  Take  Spirit  of  Wine  redify’d,  or  French  Brandy, 

«  half  a  Pint,  diffiolve  it  in  two  Drams  of  Camphire,  let 
«  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  it  be  mix’d  with  each  Dofe  of 
«  the  Cordial-Infufion,  and  it  will  be  a  great  means  to 
overcome  the  malignity  of  the  Diftemper. 

The  Sick  Horfe  mull  be  kept  in  warm  Clothing,  and  his 
Body  often  rubb’d  ;  but  if  the  Diftemper  proceeds  from  In¬ 
fection,  the  Sound  ought  to  be  remov’d  from  the  Unfound, 
and  the  Stable  perfum’d,  by  burning  Pitch,  Frankincenfe, 
Olibanum,  Green  Juniper- Wood,  and  the  like.  . 

If  the  Diftemper  goes  off  like  the  Glanders,  by  a  Dif- 
charge  of  ftinking  corrupt  Matter  from  the  Nofe,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  fuch  Cafes,  Diafcordium  diffolv’d  in  a  De¬ 
coction,  or  Infufion  of  Red-rofe  Leaves,  as  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  Chapter,  may  be  given  him  for  feveral  Days;  the  like 
may  be  done  in  Cafes  of  any  Impoftumation. 

I  (hall  put  an  end  to  this  Chapter,  by  in-  A  Medicine  of 
ferting  a  Medicine  of  the  Sieur  de  Solleyfell ,  the  Sieur  de 
which  he  recommends  in  Peftilential  Fe-  Solleyfell. 
vers,  and  with  which  that  Author  perform  d 
a  confiderable  number  of  Cures  in  Germany ,  where  there 
happen’d  to  be  a  great  Mortality  among  the  Horfes  in  that 

Country.  The  Medicine  was  this. 

“  Take  Treacle  not  above  three  Months  old,  and  Aloes, 
Hepelica  in  Powder,  of  each  an  Ounce,  Confedion  of 
46  Hyacinth  and  Alkermes  without  Musk  or  Ambergreale, 
4C  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  diflblve  them  in  a  Decodion  of 
«  Scabious,  Carduus  Benedittus ,  and  Speedwel,  of  each 
44  a  large  handful.  The  faid  Author  obferves,  that  the  di- 
ftilled  Waters  of  thofe-  Herbs  were  more  effedual  than  the 
Decodion  ;  but  that  might  be  accidental:  For  he  muff  have 
had  a  vaft  many  Inlhnces  before  he  could  be  fure  of  their 
different  Efficacy.  But  we  (hall  proceed  to  his  Method, 
becaufe  it  is  better  than  what  we  have  hitherto  met  with  in 
any  Author,  or  known  pradifed  by  any  of  our  farriers. 

The  next  and  the  following  Day  after  this  Medicine  was 
exhibited,  he  injeded  Clyfters ;  and  if  the  Violence  of  the 
Diftemper  was  not  abated,  the  Remedy  was  again  repeated 
only  with  half  the  Quantity  of  the  T reacle.  Aloes,  and  Con- 

fedions ;  but  the  Quantity  of  the  Decodion  was  the  lame. 

1  his 
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This  he  affirms  to  have  cured  all  the  Horfes  to  which  it 
was  given.  I  fliall  here  obferve,  that  the  chief  efficacy 
this  Medicine  can  have  againft  the  Plague,  lies  in  the  De- 
codlion  and  Treacle,  the  Confedtions  of  Alkermes  and. 
Hyacinth  being  very  coftly  ;  and  yet  the  one  will  fcarcely 
be  found  to  excel  our  common  Syrup  of  Clove-gilly-flow- 
ers ;  and  as  the  other  is  chiefly  proper  in  a  Lax  or  Loofe- 
nefs,  it  may  perhaps  have  check’d  the  Operation  of  the 
Aloes,  and  chang’d  it  into  an  Alterative,  which  may  ltd! 
be  better  done  by  a  due  mixture  of  Salt  of  Tartar. 

CHAP.  X. 


Of  a  He  click  Fever . 

THO’  the  abovemention’d  Author  has  taken  no  Notice 
of  this  fort  of  Fever,  in  his  Treatife  of  Difeafes,  yet 
as  moft  other  Writers  have  given  it  a  Place  in  their  Perform¬ 
ances,  and  likewile  flnce  it  is  a  Diftemper  that  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  our  Iflands,  where  Horfes  are  not  fo  well  ufed 
as  in  France^  we  have  therefore  in  like  manner  given  it  a 
Place  here. 

A  Heftick  Fever  is  very  often  accompany’d  with  an  in¬ 
ternal  Ulcer  in  the  Lungs,  or  fometimes  with  an  Infirmity 
in  the  Liver,  and  then  it  is  often  attended  with  the  Yellows 
or  Jaunders  ;  but  there  being  little  or  no  Hopes  of  Recovery 
in  either  of  thefe  Cafes,  we  fhali  confider  it  only  as  the 
Effedt  of  fome  other  Difeafe,  where  the  folid  Parts  are 
wore  and  abraded,  but  not  much  broken. 

^  n  r  r  The  Caufe  is  from  Weaknefs,  firft  brought 

^Heaick  Fever.  on  the  Body  a  Horfe  by  fof ' e  Mifmanage- 

ment ;  as  bad  keeping,  or  other  hard  uiage  ; 

or  it  is  often  the  Effedts  of  fome  previous  Sicknefs,  which 
has  gone  off  by  fome  imperfedf  C rifts ,  or  by  the  Excefs  or 
Suppreflion  of  fome  ufual  Evacuation.  But  there  is  nothing 
contributes  more  to  bring  on  .He  Rick  D  ilorders,  than  an  un¬ 
skilful  and  injudicious  ule  of  Phyflck ;  for  by  this  means 
many  Horfes,  from  a  Prefumption  of  carrying  off  foul  Hu¬ 
mours,  have  their  vital  Spirits  fo  far  wafted,  as  to  beinfuf- 
ficient  to  anfwer  the  common  and  ufual  Fundtions  of  Life. 

Fhe  Sivns  And  from  ^encG  the  S*gns  thls 

3  **  *'  per  are  mamfeft ;  for  tho’  there  are  many  of 

the  common  Symptoms  of  a  legitimate  Fever  accompanying 

this. 
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this,  as  Heat,  Drynefs  of  the  Mouth  and  Tongue,  and  few 
or  no  Intermiflions  of  the  Difeafe,  excepting  after  Feeding* 
that  the  Fever  is  a  little  more  rais’d,  and  the  Spirits  more 
adtive  than  at  other  Times;  yet  the  leaft  Exercife  brings 
them  again  to  their  dejedfed  State,  and  the  Horfe  is  fcarcely 
able  to  move,  but  looks  tired  and  jaded,  as  if  he  had  ^under- 
o-one  fome  violent  Exercife  ;  his  Flefh  becomes  flabby,  and 
while  he  ftands  in  the  Stable,  he  breaks  out  into  frequent 
and  repeated  Sweats,  which  ftill  add  to  the  Decays  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  confequently  ad  mini  Her  to  this  fharp  and  lingring 
Fever.  If  the  Difeafe  be  accompanied  with  an  internal 
Ulcer,  of  any  Kind  whatfoever,  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
its  Extremes  ;  for  where  ever  there  is  an  internal  Ulcer, 
it  will  be  fometimes  choaked  up  by  Inflammation ;  and 
until  a  frefh  Difcharge  be  made,  or  that  the  Blood,  by  a 
more  free  and  eafy  Perfpiration  has  Room  to  difperfe  itfelf  into 
Its  proper  Channels,  the  Horfe  will  difcover  Signs  of  violent 
Pain  in  fome  particular  Part,  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
Augmentation  of  the  Fever.  But  of  this  more  particularly 
in  another  Place ;  for  here  we  fuppofe  the  inward  Part,  if 
at  all,  to  be  but  flightly  touch’d. 

The  Cure  conflfts  in  a  due  Adminiftration  Cure. 
of  all  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  recover 
Nature  ;  and  whatever  does  that,  will  by  Degrees  remove 
the  Diftemper ;  and  it  mull  therefore  be  a  very  good  T oken 
of  Recovery,  when  a  Horfe  improves  and  mends  upon  an 
Augmentation  of  his  Feeding ;  whereas  the  contrary  will 
always  be  of  bad  Prognoftication. 

But  what  is  more  particularly  to  be  done  in  this  Cafe, 
conflfts,  firft  of  all,  in  the  difpenfing  of  fuch  things  as  are 
proper  to  abate  the  Heat  and  feverifh  Symptoms  ;  for 
which  Purpofe,  Recourfe  may  be  had  in  thofe  Helps,  which 
have  already  been  given  for  the  Removal  of  a  Ample  and 
legitimate  Fever,  only  v/ith  this  Caution,  That  Bleeding 
is  not  altogether  fafe,  but  when  there  is  a  Sufpicion  of  Pain 
and  Inflammation  in  the  Lungs,  or  other  internal  Parts, 
which  is  difeoverable  by  an  Oppreflion,  and  unufual  heav¬ 
ing  of  the  Flanks,  &c.  Neither  are  Clyfters  profitable 
here,  but  will  rather  prove  hurtful,  unlefs  when  the  Symp¬ 
toms  are  increas’d  by  an  over-great  Coftivenefs  ;  and  in 
fuch  a  Cafe,  thofe  of  the  moft  eafy  and  mild  Operation 
-are  only  to  be  exhibited. 

Secondly ,  Becaufe  Reftoratives  are  proper  in  He  flick 
Difeafes,  thefefhould  be  fo  contriv’d,  as  to  come,  as  much 
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as  poffible,  into  the  Diet  of  a  Horfe ;  and  for  that  Reafon 
Mallows,  Mercury,  Agrimony,  Melilot,  Horehound,  and 
the  like,  or  fuch  others  of  the  fame  Kind  as  are  not  of  a 
naufeous  Tafte  and  Smell,  may  be  mixed  with  his  Hay,  at 
leaft  upon  Trial,  becaufe  fome  Horfes  will  eat  thofe  things. 
The  Powder  of  Diapente ,  which  is  fufficiently  in  the  Ac¬ 
quaintance  of  all  Farriers,  may  be  very  profitably  given  in 
this  Cafe ;  not  fimply,  as  it  is  a  Reftorative,  but  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  helps  Digeftion. 
And  in  fine,  'all  Peftoral  Balls ,  fuch  as  fhall  be  ordered  in 
Broken-winded,  Confumptive  Cafes,  may  alfo  be  exhibi¬ 
ted  with  Succefs.  His  Corn  ought  to  be  given  him  only 
by  Handfuls  at  a  Time,  but  pretty  often  ;  and  if  the  difeafed 
Horfe  has  been  ufed  to  eat  Bread,  Loaves  made  of  Barley 
and  Flour  mixed  together,  wifi  make  up  one  convenient 
Part  of  Diet  for  him.  As  for  his  Drink,  two  or  three  good 
Handfuls  of  French  Barley  fhould  be  boiled  in  it;  for  the 
Barley  thus  ufed  makes  a  very  good  Reftorative,  and  helps 
to  abate  the  Acrimony  that  is  fo  conftant  a  Concomitant 
of  thofe  Dileafes. 

Thirdly ,  Moderate  Exercife  is  alfo  very  neceflary,  and 
therefore  he  fhould  be  walked  out  gently  every  Day  when 
the  Weather  permits,  and  that  may  be  increas’d  according 
as  he  recovers  Strength. 

And  Laftly ,  his  Cloathing  ought  not  to  be  heavy,  nor 
his  Dreffings  more  than  is  ufual  at  other  Times  ;  becaufe 
in  all  fuch  Diforders  there  is  already  too  great  a  Propenfity 
to  fweat. 

CHAP,  XL 


Of  Intermitting  Fevers . 


AL  L  Fevers  are  faid  to  intermit ,  that  have  any  fenfible 
Space  between  the  Paroxyjms,  or.  the  Fits,  free  from 
the  Difeafe  ;  and  therefore  under  this  Title  are  included 
Quotidians.,  viz.  thofe  which  return  once,  or  oftner,  every 
Day  :  Tertians ,  thofe  that  only  return  once  every  other 
Day  ;  and  Quartans ,  fuch  as  feize  a  Horfe  only  every 
third  Day  :  But  thefe  proceed  from  one^  and  the  fame 
Caufe,  and  admit  of  the  fame  Method  of  Cure. 


Now 
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Now  all  thofe  things  that  can  any  Ways  ne  Qmfe  ^ 
weaken  and  deftroy  the  natural  T one  of  the  i„ttrmitting 
Stomach,  may  very  readily  bring  on  Inter-  Fever*, 
mitting  Fevers ;  and  therefore  they  are  often¬ 
times  the  Effect  of  fome  Fever,  Surfeit,  or  Cold,  taken  in 
low  marfhy  Grounds,  which  have  never  been  clearly  car¬ 
ried  off,  but  by  their  long  Continuance  have  left  a  Debi¬ 
lity  and  Weaknefs  behind  them  ;  the  eating  Herbs  that  are 
of  a  cold  vifeid  Nature,  and  which  grow  plentifully  in 
fome  Seafons,  may  alfo  give  Origin  to  Intermitting  Dif- 
tempers.  But  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  bringing 
on  of  fuch  Diforders,  than  an  unskilful  and  frequent  Ufe 
ofPhyfick;  for  as  the  Stomach  is  ufually  the  firft  Scene  of 
Adtion  for  all  fuch  Things,  it  iseafy  enough  to  conceive 
how  the  Tone  of  its  Fibres  may  be  relaxed  or  broke,  fo  as 
to  render  it  unfit  to  perform  Digeftion  as  it  ought  to  do  ; 
and  therefore  as  the  Aliment  is  not  fufficiently  comminuted 
in  the  Stomach,  a  great  deal  of  its  grofs  and  vifeid  Parts 
mull  be  tranfmitted  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  there¬ 
by  retard  its  Motion  in  the  fmall  Veflels  of  the  Extre¬ 
mities. 

T he  Signs  are  firft  a  Coldnefs,  with  T rem-  The  Signs . 

bling,  accompanied  with  a  Debility  and  Laf- 
fitude,  which  is  fucceeded  by  an  extreme  Heat  and  Drought, 
that  fuddenly  terminates  in  a  plentiful  Sweat,  and  as  loon 
as  that  is  over,  the  Horfe  will  feed,  and  appear  as  if  he 
was  quite  recover’d,  until  another  Fit  overtakes  him. 

But  in  order  to  the  Cure,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  Blood,  in  all  Intermitting  Fevers,  is  render’d 
thick  and  vifeid  ;  and  therefore  to  bring  the  Diftemper  to 
a  Solution,  it  is  neceflary  that  thofe  V  ifeidities  (hould  be 
broke,  and  this  happens  during  the  hot  Fit,  fo  that  a  great 
deal  of  that  Lent  or  is  thrown  off  in  Sweat :  But  becaule 
the  Stomach  continues  ftill  in  its  weak  and  debilitated  Con- 
dition,  there  is  therefore  a  conftant  Supply  of  frefh  Vifei- 
dity  communicated  to  the  Blood,  for  which  Reafon  the 
Difeafe  returns.  But  if  there  be  no  Alteration  in  the  Habit 
of  the  Body,  the  Difeafe  will  be  apt  to  return  at  certain 
Times,  and  the  Intervals  between  the  Paroxijms,  or  Fits, 
will  be  equal  ;  becaufe  while  we  fuppofe  near  the  fame 
Quantity  of  the  common  and  ufual  Food  to  be  eat,  and 
that  there  is  the  fame  Capacity  of  Digeftion  left  in  the 
Stomach  ;  moreover,  that  all  the  common  Difcharges 
are  the  fame,  or  near  the  fame,  in  any  given  Space,  v  sr* 
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in  48  or  72  Hours  (which  conftitutes  the  Intervals  in  Ter¬ 
tians  and  Quartans)  therefore  the  Blood  will  probably  in 
that  Time  acquire  a  Degree  of  Vifcidity  equal  to  what  if 
had  before  the  Beginning  of  that  Space,  that  is,  immediate¬ 
ly  before  the  Solution  of  the  preceeding  Fit,  and  therefore 
another  Fit  will  he  apt  to  return  at  the  fame  Diftance  of 
Time.  But  if  any  Alteration  happens,  whereby  the  Sto¬ 
mach  may  be  render’d  yet  more  weak  ;  or  if  a  Food  of 
harder  Digeftion  than  what  is  ufual  happens  to  he  eat  in 
that  Time  ;  or  if  the  common  Difcharges  happen  to  be 
more  than  ordinary  obftrudte^  ;  or  if  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary  Quantity  of  the  thinner  Parts  of  the  Blood  be  exhauft- 
ed ;  then  the  Fits,  will,  probably,  return  oftner,  by  reafort 
the  fame  Degree  of  Vifcidity  will  be  fooner  ingender’d  in 
the  Blood.  But  if  between  the  Intervals,  the  Stomach  ga¬ 
thers  more  Strength,  and  the  Blood  becomes  more  attenua- 
ted  and  thin,  whether  thofe  Changes  happen  by  the  u fe 
of  proper  Exercife,  Diet,  or  Phyfick,  then  the  Fit  will  not 
return  at  its  ufual  Time,  but,  if  at  all,  its  Return  will  be 
later,  for  the  Reafons  already  alledg’d  ;  and  if  the  fame 
Oeconomy  of  Diet  and  Phyfick  be  continued*  the  Blood 
muft  yet  become  more  attenuated,  and  the  Stomach  will 
acquire  its  wonted  T one ;  fo  that  of  Confequence  there 

will  be  no  farther  Return  of  the  Difeafe.  , 

From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  Cure  of  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers  confifts  not  in  thofe  Things  that  are  neceffary 
barely  to  remove  the  Fit,  for  that  happens  naturally  by  a 
determin’d  Increafe  of  the  Quantity  of  vifcid  Blood,  di- 
Rending  the  fmall  Veflels,  and  an  habitual  Aptitude  in  the 
fudorifick  Pores,  to  caft  off  the  Lentor  by  Sweat ;  but  that 
Aptitude  conftitutes  Part  of  the  Difeafe,  and  is  rather  to  be 
cured  than  encouraged ;  and  therefore  fuch  Medicaments 
are  to  be  ufed  as  will  be  of  Efficacy,  not  only  to  break 
thofe  Vifcidities  which  obftrudt  the  Capillaries  and  fmall 
Veflels,  but  alfo  to  draw  up  the  Solids  into  fuch  a  Tenftj 
ty,  and  recover  their  Vigour  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  is  necei- 
fary  to  prevent  the  Increafe  of  fuch  Matter  for  the  Time  to 
come  ;  for  it  is  by  this  laft  Intention,  that  Digeftion,  and 
a  due  Comminution  of  the  Juices,  is  to  be  perform  d. 

Therefore,  if  a  Horfe  labouring  under  this 
Tbe  Cure.  Diftemper  be  young,  and  has  not  been  too 
much  wore  out  by  the  Continuance  of  Ins  Sickneis,  a  mo 
derate  Quantity  of  Blood  may  be  taken  from  the  Neck- 

vein  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  Dilcretion ;  foi  if  the 

Horfe 
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Horfe  be  old,  and  much  wore  with  the  Diftemper,  it  will 
do  him  more  Hurt  than  Good. 

Immediately  after  the  Fit  is  over,  give  your  Horfe  an 
Ounce  of  the  following  Powder  in  Red  Wine  and  Water, 
and  let  the  Dofe  be  repeated  three  or  four  Times  a  Day, 
that,  if  poffible,  the  Return  of  the  Fit  may  be  prevented. 

“  Take  Gentian  Root  two  Ounces,  Camomile  Flowers, 
cc  Galingal,  Zedoary,.  of  each  one  Ounce,  Myrrh  and 
66  Gum  Guaicum,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  (or  if  he 
«  be  a  Horfe  of  fmall  Value,  two  Ounces  of  the  Bark  of 
«  Saflafras,  or  an  Ounce  of  Oil-bark,  may  be  fubftituted 
54  in  the  Room  of  the  Gum)  make  thefe  into  a  fine 
Powder. 

But  if  there  be  a  Tendency  to  a  Lax  or  Loofenefs,  in 
fuch  a  Cafe  every  Dofe  of  the  Powder  may  be  made  up 
into  a  dry  Pafte  with  2)iafcordium,  given  him  either  whole 
or  diflolv’d,  in  any  convenient  Liquor;  for  a  Loofenefs 
is  above  all  things  to  be  prevented,  becaufe  in  all  aguifh 
Diftempers  it  contributes  to  the  Diminution  of  a  Horfe’s 

Strength.  , 

I  knew  a  Horfe  once  cur’d  of  an  Intermitting  Diftemper 
by  repeated  Dofes  of  Diapente  given  in  Ale ;  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  Farrier  told  me  he  had  cur’d  two  or  three  Horfes  of 
Agues,  only  with  Juice  of  Rue  given  them  in  a  Morning 
failing  :  But  the  Efficacy  of  this  Herb  feems  to  be  more  ad¬ 
apted  to  Difeafes  of  greater  Malignity  ;  as  for  the  Diapente , 
it  is  compofed  of  the  Powders  of  the  Roots  Gentian, 
Birthwort,  Myrrh,  Bay-berries,  Shavings  of  Hart’s-horn, 
or  Ivory,  of  each  an  equal  Quantity.  Thefe  Ingredients 
(the  Hart’s-horn  only  excepted)  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  Elehuarium  Diatefferon  of  the  London  Difpenjatory , 
which  claims  a  very  ancient  Father  in  Phyfick  tor  its  Au¬ 
thor,  and  are  not  improper  in  the  Intermitting  Difeafes  of 
Horfes,  efpecially  when  there  are  Things  of  more  Efficacy 

joined  with  them.  . 

But  fince  the  Virtues  of  the  Jefuits-bark  are  fufficiently 
known,  and  its  Effects  manifeft  in  the  Cure  of  thofe  Di¬ 
ftempers  in  human  Bodies,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  given 
with  good  Succefs  to  Florfes,  as  the  Qeconomy  of  both  is 
in  many  Refpedts  the  fame  ;  and  I  am  the  more  reaoy  to 
introduce  this  Medicine  into  the  Farrier’s  Practice,  becaufe 
I  knew  it  given  with  Succefs  to  a  fine,  young  Horfe,  that 
was  fo  much  addicted  to  Sweating,  that  he  became  very 

weak,  and  his  Flefli  grew  exceeding  dabby  ;  and  indeed 

it 
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it  cannot  but  do  lingular  Service  in  all  Cafes  where  the 
Stomach  is  weak,  and  the  folid  Parts  relaxed ;  and  I  am 
of  Opinion,  had  the  Virtues  of  this  celebrated  Drug  been 
known  in  the  Sieur  de  Solley fell's  Time,  he  had,  without 
doubt,  given  it  a  Place  in  many  of  his  Cures,  and  would 
have  found  its  Ufe  preferable  to  that  of  the  Liver  of  An¬ 
timony,  in  molt  of  the  fame  Intentions  where  that  was 
found  fuccefsfuL 

Now  as  the  molt  limple  Preparations  of  the  Bark,  for 
the  molt  Part,  prove  more  Efficacious  than  thofe  that  have 
more  Time  and  Labour  beltow’d  on  them,  it  may  be  the 
better  comply’d  with  ;  and  therefore  if  the  lick  Horfe  be 
of  any  Value  or  Service,  and  has  got  fuch  a  Fever  as  we  are 
now  treating  of,  take  a  quarter  of  a  Pound  of  this  Drug 
made  into  a  line  Powder,  and  divide  it  into  fix  Papers,  for 
fo  many  Dofes.  Give  one,  as  foon  as  the  Fit  is  quite  gone 
off,  in  any  common  Liquid  that  is  not  Purgative ;  and  let 
two  more  be  repeated  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  Hours,  and  a 
fourth  two  Hours  before  the  return  of  the  next  Fit,  And 
if  the  Fit  returns  but  once  in  two  Days,  then  the  Bark  ma y 
be  repeated  in  the  fame  manner  the  Day  following  ;  but  it 
there  is  no  return  of  the  Fit  at  its  ufual  Time,  three  or  four 
Dofes  more  will  go  nigh  to  make  a  Cure.  If  a  Loofenefs 
happens,  it  may  be  given  in  ‘Diafcordium ,  as  the  Powder 
above  defcrib’d,  until  fuch  Time  as  that  Symptom  goes  off, 
becaufe  during  the  Loofenefs,  the  Medicine  lofes  much  ot 
its  Efficacy,  as  alfo  if  it  be  given  in  time  of  the  Fit. 

And  becaufe  every  thing  is  proper  in  this  Cafe,  that  may 
any  wife  contribute  to  forward  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
in  the  Capillaries  and  fmall  Veffels,  therefore  a  chewing 
Ball  ought  to  be  ty’d  to  his  Bit,  for  an  Hour,  or  half  an 
Hour,  every  Morning,  excepting  when  the  Fit  is  upon  him » 
and  he  will,  doubtlefs,  recover  much  the  fooner,  if  he  be 
rid  out  gently  for  two  Hours  every  Day,  there  being  nothing 
that  contributes  more  to  invigorate  the  Stomach,  and 
ftrengthen  all  the  folid  Parts,  than  a  moderate  and  conti¬ 
nued  ¥fe  of  Exercife. 

His  Oats  fhotild  be  clean  and  nourilhhig ;  and  though  he 
fhould  have  but  little  Feeding  at  a  time,  yet  that  fhould  be 
often  ;  and  if  he  has  been  afcuftom’d  to  Bread,  the  fineft 
will  agree  with  him,  but  nothing  that  is  harlh  and  fcouring. 

Good  rubbing  will  be  of  Service  to  him,  efpecially  when 
the  Diftemper  begins  to  wear  oil,  becaufe  that  alfo  keeps  a 
Horfe  in  a  fort  of  moderate  Exercife  \  but  he  if  he  be  empty,* 
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or  was  but  newly  reliev’d  of  his  Fit,  in  that  Cafe  he  ought 
not  to  be  over-much  fatigued, 

CHAP,  XIL 

Of  SURFEITS. 

t  '  .....  r  i 

B!  Ecaufe  this  is  aTerm  frequently  us’d  among  Farriers,  and 
all  Sorts  of  People,  to  fignify  a  Diieafe,  we  have 
thought  convenient  to  conclude  this  Difcourfe  of  Feveis, 
with  a  fhort  Account  of  tllofe  Diforders  that  go  under  that 

Denomination.  ?  ,  ,  .  >  . 

By  a  Surfeit  is  principally  underftood  all  hat  P  gene~ 
fuch  Maladies' as  proceed  from  exceffive  and  rally  meant  by 
immoderate  Feeding,  but  efpec-iajly  upon  urjeits. 
unwholfome  Provender,  from  Cold,  or  hard  Riding,  Lc. 
whereby  the  Horfe  comes  to  fqrfake  his  Food,  grows  lean, 
and  fometimes  will  be  infefted  with  hard  Swellings,  which, 
if  they  happen  to  fall  upon  the  Joints,  will,’  in  Procefs  oi 
Time,  occalion  Lamenefs,  and  many  other  Difordeis. 

Now  whatever  be  the  original  Caufe  of  Surfeits,  whether 
they  proceed  from  Cold,  Excefs  of  Feeding,  or  Labour, 
or  from  any  Difpolition  of  the  Air  and  Climate  ;  it  is  veiy 
certain,  that  what  goes  under  the  Notion  of  Surfeits,  is  no 
other  than  that  which  follows  the  imperfect  Solution  of 
any  Difeafe ;  but  thofe  which  proceed  only  from  a  Glut 
of  Provender,  and  the  like,  being  the  molt  fimple,  are  ea  ff 
tp  be  cur’d,  as  their  Caufe  is  the  molt  fimple  ;  Whereas 
thofe  on  the  other  hand,  proceeding  from  moie  compli¬ 
cated  Caufes,  are  often  the  Effedis  of  Chronick  Diftefn- 
pers,  and  therefore  mull  be  hard  and  difficult,  and  oiten- 

times  prove  incurable.  , 

But  this  will  be  better  underftood,  if  we  examine  fome- 
what  more  narrowly  into  that  Kind  of  Surfeits  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Feeding;  for  by  the  Knowledge  thereof,  all 
that  is  neCefl'ary  concerning  Surfeits  will  be  the  more  in¬ 
telligible,  as  it  is  that  alone  which,  truly  and  properly 
fpeaking;  conftitutes  a  Surfeit.  ,  .  ~  ,  •  \  • 

We  are  then  to  fuppofe,;  that;  while  the  ^Surfeit  de~ 

Stomach  is  conftantly  receiving  Food,  and  fcnb  d‘ 
as  conftantly  transiting  ,  freffi  Supplies  of  Chyle  to 
the  Mafs  of  Blood,  that  all  the  Blood-veflels  muft  become 

diftended  and  full,  infomuch  that  the  fuperftuous  Moifture 

jyf  cannot 
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cannot  be  carried  off  thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Extremities* 
in  fuch  Quantity  as  is  neceffary,  by  reafon  that  thefe  Pores 
are  not  of  fufficient  Capacity  and  Magnitude,  that  is  to  fay* 
they  are  not  wide  enough  to  give  Vent  to  fo  much  Matter  ; 
and  therefore  the  Diftention  of  the  Veflels  will  Hill  be  more 
increafed  ;  and  as  the  gr oiler  Excrements  mull  alfo  be  aug¬ 
mented  from  the  conftant  Supplies  of  Food,  the  Guts  mult 
thereby  receive  more  than  can  be  difcharged  in  the  ufual  and 
natural  Way ;  but  this  will  be  ealily  apprehended  by  any  one, 
who  conliders  the  flow  Progrefs  of  the  Dung  in  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Tube,  which  is  of  a  very  great  Length  from  the  Stomach 
to  the  Fundament,  and  is  wound  up  into  many  Circumvo¬ 
lutions  and  Turnings,  as  is  vilible  when  the  Belly  of  any 
Creature  is  laid  open  ;  and  therefore  when  the*firft  Paf- 
fages,  and  likewife  all  the  Blood-veflels  are  thus  cramm’d, 
a  Fever  mull  be  created  ;  but  becaufe  the  Oppreflion  is  fo 
■very  great,  that  Nature  cannot  fupport  it  long  before  Ihe 
<difcharges  herfelf  of  the  Burden  j  therefore  where-ever  the 
Nifus  or  Impetus  is  moft,  there  Ihe  breaks  forth  fometimes 
like  a  Flood ;  and  if  that  happen  to  be  in  Sweat,  the  fudori- 
fick  Pores  are  open,  and  ftretch’d  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the 
Diftemper  Will  be  quite  folv’d,  and  all  the  other  Paflages 
made  glib  and  eafy,  fo  that  the  Excretions  of  another  Kind 
begin  all  to  loofen  and  fall  off  through  their  proper  Duds  ; 
but  if  the  Solution  happen  not  to  be  univerfal,  though  the 
Fever  be  in  a  Manner  abated  and  quite  gone,  yet  becaufe 
the  internal  Glands,  but  particularly  thofe  of  the  Guts,  for  this 
is  moft  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  are  not  at  all,  or  at  leaft  fuf- 
flciently  opened,  therefore  the  harden’d  Excrements  are  no 
ways  loofen’d  from  their  Adhefions,  but  continue  faftned  by 
a  Sort  of  glutinous  and  vifcid  Matter  to  the  Sides  of  that 
Canal.  But  while  the  Dung  is  in  this  Manner  pent  up,  it 
ingendcirs  a  more  than  ordinary  Degree  of  Putrefadion,  and 
its  Acrimony  and  Sharpnefs  becomes  a  Stimulus  to  the  Guts* 
and  by  its  Vellication  occafions  a  more  than  ordinary  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Liquor  to  be  drained  from  the  inteftinal  Glands, 
fo  that  the  Excrements  are  at  length  call  forth  by  a  Loofe- 
nefs,  and  are  difcharg’din  a  very  great  Quantity  ;  and  ndw 
Nature  being  more  at  Liberty  by  a  plentiful  Difcharge  of 
the  Dung,,  the  Blood  is  thereby  put  into  a  brisker  Motion*, 
by  which  it:  dilates  itfelf,  and  flows  with  moreEafe,  and  in 
greater  Quantity,  into  the  fmall  Veflels  towards  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  Skin,  fo  that  if  its  Texture  be  thin  and  moveable, 
it  will  either  caufe  an  Hemorrhage  at  the  Mouth  or  Nofe, 
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by  a  Diffraction  of  the  fmall  Fibres,  or  will  otherwife  break 
out  into  little  Puftules  among  the  Hair,  which  will  alfo  be 
accompanied  with  Sweat,  and  then  theDifeafe  will  proba¬ 
bly  come  to  a  fpeedy  Iflue ;  but  if  the  Blood  has  acquir’d  a 
more  than  ordinary  Vifcidity  during  the  Lentor  and  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Dung  in  the  Guts,  which  is  nioft  likely,  and 
what  ufually  happens  in  fuch  Cafes  ;  it  will  then  be  apt  td 
ftagnate  in  fome  Places  more  than  others,  and  call  off  the 
Remainder  of  the  Difeafe  in  Biles  and  Swellings,  fuch  as 
we  often  obferve  after  Surfeits. 

We  may  therefore  determine  all  fuch  T ii-  in  nvhat  Man- 
mours,  or  other  Excrefcences,  as  are  the  Ef-  ner  Surfeits  are 
fefts  of  an  Over-plenitude  and  Fulnefs,to  be,  t0  dfm- 
properly  fpeaking,  what  belongs  to  a  Surfeit;  &u\Pe“' 
and  when  the  like  Symptoms  proceed  from  the  imperfedl 
Difcharges  of  any  Cold,  whereby  the  Paffages  of  Perfpira- 
tion  have  been  fuddenly  obftrudted,  they  then  bear  a  near 
Affinity  to  the  former,  as  a  Lentor  of  the  Bowels  is  often¬ 
times  previous,  or,  atleaft,  a  Concomitant  of  fuch  a  Cold. 
And  if  fuch  Swellings  be  the  Refult  of  a  Putrid  or  Malig- 
hant  Fever,  that  has  not  been  of  long  Continuance  before 
the  Difeafe  was  brought  to  a  Solution,  tho’  thefe  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  worfe  than  the  other,  yet  they  only  differ  in 
Degree,  and  require  the  fame  Method  of  Cure.  And  with 
thefe  may  be  clafs’d  all  fuch  as  happen  after  any  Kind  of 
violent  Exercife  that  has  not  been  of  long  Continuance,  and 
which  proceed  from  fome  flight  Diforder  arifing  front 
thence.  But  if  the  fame  outward  Symptom,  or  rather 
Symptoms,  having  the  fame  outward  Appearances,  proceed 
from  long  continued  and  hard  Labour,  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  is,  as  it  were,  broke  and  quite  diforder’d  :  or  if  they 
be  the  Effects  of  hedtick  or  intermittent  Fevers,  or  any  other 
internal  Malady,  that  has  been  of  fuch  Duration  as  to  wafte 
and,  decay  the  Body,  and  pervert  the  natural  Juices,  they 
are  in  this  Cafe  not  to  be  deem’d  Surfeits,  or  the  immedi¬ 
ate  Effedt  of  Surfeits,  but  to  be  look’d  upon  as  what  will 
conflitute  Ulcers  of  the  worft  kind .  But  as  we  have  allotted 
a  particular  Place  for  the  Cure  of  all  Sorts  of  Tumours  and 
Ulcers,  which  the  Reader  may  confult  at  his  Leiiure,  we 
fhall  therefore  in  this  Place  take  Notice  of  Surfeits,  and  the' 
Accidents  that  are  more  efpecially  |ieculiar  to  them. 

When  the  Farrier  obferves  a  Horfe  to  be  ^  ^ 
forfeited,  and  under  a  heavy  Oppreffion  from  06  ^ur  ' 
the  Want  of  the  common  and  ufual  Difcha  rges,'  he  ought;- 
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in  the  firlt  Place,  to  take  Blood  from  the  Neck  Vein,  and 
after  raking  him  with  his  Hand,  give  him  an  emollient 
Clyller,  with  a  larger  than  ordinary  quantity  of  Oil  or 
Hog’s-Lard  in  it,  the  better  to  lubricate  the  Paflages ; 
after  which,  if  he  has  no  Fever,  or,  at  leaft,  but  a  flight 
one,  he  may  give  him  the  following  purging  Drench. 

“  Take  of  Sena  one  Ounce,  Sweet-Fennel  Seeds,  Cori- 
tc  ander,  or  Caraway-Seeds,  of  either  half  an  Ounce,  Salt 
u  of  Tartar  one  Dram,  infufe  them  in  a  Quart  of  boiling 
Water,  pafs  the  Infufion  through  a  Sieve,  or  pour  it  off 
by  Inclination,  and  when  it  is  cold,  add  to  it  an  Ounce 
of  the  Powder  of  Jalap.”  This  muff  be  given  in  the 
Morning,  and  the  Horfe  kept  falling  for  the  Space  of  four 
Hours  before  and  after  it ;  and  as  foon  as  his  Drench  begins 
to  work,  he  mull  be  walk'd  gently,  till  the  moll  of  its  Ope* 
ration  is  over :  His  Water  Ihould  be  warm,  and  llrew’d  with 
Oatmeal  or  Barley- Flower,  and  nothing  Ihould  be  given 
„  .  him  that  is  cold.  And  here  I  cannot  but 

A  Caution  a- 
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^Watertfhen  a  of  late  been  pradtifed  both  among  Farriers 
Horfe  has  taken  and  Grooms  5  and  that  is,  giving  a  Horfe 
a  purging  his  Belly  full  of  cold  Water,  to  promote  the 
Drench .  Operation  of  purging  Phyfick;  the  Effedt 

of  this  mull  be  by  creating  Colick  Diforders  in  the  Guts, 
as  I  have  often  obferv’d,  and  afterwards  it  never  fails  to 
operate  to  Excefs ;  but  if  Horfes  of  Strength  and  Vigour 
can  fcarcely  overcome  fuch  Shocks,  it  mull  go  very  hard 
with  thofe  that  are  Weak  and  Infirm,  all  which  is  demon- 
ftrable ;  but  I  Ihould  think  common  Reafon  fufficient  to  difl* 
fuade  People  from  fuch  palpable  Folly;  therefore  we  fhall 
fay  nothing  further  about  it,  but  return  where  we  left  off 
The  Day  after  the  Phyfick,  chewing  Balls  are  to  be  ufed 
for  an  Hour  in  the  Morning,  and  then  he  ought  to  be  rid 
out  for  Air  and  Exercife,  and  at  his  return  he  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  eat  a  few  boil’d  Oats  with  Bran,  his  Water  Ihould 
be  warm  all  that  Day,  becaufe  the  Effedts  of  the  Phyfick 
may  not  be  quite  wore  off ;  and  the  Day  following  his 
phylick  may  be  repeated,  with  an  Addition  of  two  Drams 
of  ^Diagridium,  provided  he  be  a  Horfe  of  Strength.  But 
If  after  all  this  he  breaks  out  into  Biles,  and  inflam’d 
Swellings,  which,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  happen,  for  the 
moll  Part,  after  an  imperfedl  Solution,  then  the  Ufe  of 
purging  mull  be  laid  afide,  unlefs  he  turn  very  Collive,  and 
in  that  Cafe  mild  Clyflers  may  be  injedted ;  and  becaufe 

Nature 


take  Notice  of  a  ridiculous  Cultom  that  has 
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Nature  muft  always  be  afiifted  in  her  own  way,  therefore 
let  him  have  plenty  of  warm  Water,  ftrew’d  with  Oat¬ 
meal,  and  acidulated  with  Sal  Prunella ,  purify9 d  Nitre , 
or  the  like  to  promote  Urine,  and  to  dilute  and  ripen  the 
Humours ;  and  if  he  be  a  Horfe  of  Value,  he  may  have  a 
Pint  of  Milk-water,  with  half  a  Pint  of  Treacle- water, 
given  him,  and  repeated  the  Day  following ;  but  tms  is 
more  efpecially  to  be  comply  d  with,  if  the  Turnouts  be 
the  Refult  of  a  putrid  and  malignant  Fever;  for  in  this, 
and  all  other  fuch  Cafes,  if  any  Evacuation  be  made  other- 
wife  than  by  fuch  Things  as  are  proper  to  excite  a  gentle 
Breathing  through  the  Pores,  and  promote  the  Secretions 
by  Urine,  £*.  Nature  will  be  very  apt  to  alter  her  Courfe 
into  that  which  is  not  fo  agreeable  to  her ;  lb  that  not 
being  able  to  make  a  full  Difcharge,  the  Relicks  of  the 
Difeafe  will  be  foil  left  behind ;  and  thole  things  that  are 
made  ufe  of  with  an  Eye  to  affift  her,  will,  probably,  in¬ 
stead  of  that,  weaken  her  yet  more ;  and  it  is  from  mch 
contradictory  Methods  that  fo  many  Horfes  lofe  their  Ap¬ 
petite,  or  if  they  be  able  to  eat  plentifully,  they  notwith- 
ftanding  look  lean  und  jaded,  and  are  unable  to  do  propor- 
tionable  Service  ;  and  if  is  from  fuch  Mifmanagement  that 
the  Mange,  Farcin,  Lamenefs,  Blindnefs,  and  the  whole 
Train  of  chronical  Difeafes,  very  often  take  their  Origin. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Ttifeafes  of  the  Head. 

tx/E  find  in  Books  feveral  Difeafes  rank’d  General  Obfer- 
VV  under  this  Title,  that  are  feldom  met  nations  con - 
with  in  the  Farrier’s  Praftice,  atleaft,  not  di-  CL™g0f  t/fl 
fhnguifh’d,  unlefs  it  happens  that  fome  ho-  jjea^ 
neft  well  meaning  Perfon  may  take  it  upon 
truft,  from  thofe  Signs  which  have  been  attributed  to  them 
by  his  favourite  Author.  But  yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  a 
Horfe  is  often  fubjed  to  Difeafes,  which  in  a  more  efpecial 
manner  affedt  that  Part;  and  if  his  Food  were  not  more 
fimple  and  agreeable  to  Nature,  he  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  fubjeCt  to  iuch  Difeafes  than  Man,  bccaule  or  the 
prone  Poiition  of  his  Flead,  which  mult  occalion^a  gieatcr 
Influx  of  Blood  into  the  Brain,  and  alfq  forward  it  upon 
tjie  Eyes,  Mouth,  and  Nofe. 


Mark 
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Markham  has  in  his  Catalogue  enumerated  all  thofe 
pifeafes  that  are  peculiar  to  Man,  but  in  Horfes  they  are 
very  hard  to  be  didinguifh’d,  becaufe  of  the  Similitude  of 
the  common  Symptoms ;  neither  has  the  Sieur  de  Solley- 
fill  mended  the  Matter  very  much,  having  confufedly  feat- 
ter’d  them  here  and  there  in  his  Writings,  excepting  only 
that  he  has  claffed  fome  together  which  were  the  Concomi¬ 
tants  of  a  great  Sicknefs  that  happen’d  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  his  Time;  but  thefe  were  improperly  term’d  Dif» 
eafes  of  the  Head,  being  only  the  Attendants  of  that  Sick¬ 
nefs.  We  fhall  therefore  go  on  a  little  more  methodically 
in  explaining  thole  Di (orders,  as  they  feem  mod  agreeable 
to  the  State  and  Condition  of  that  Animal;  and  that  we 
may  avoid  all  ufelefs  Divifions,  we  fhall  take  them  in  the 

Method  which  feems  to  be  the  mod  natural. 

% 

■>  ;  / 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Head-ach. 

*lp  HIS  has  had  a  particular  Place  among  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Head,  both  by  the  Phyficians  and  Farriers ,  in 
all  Ages ;  the  lad  have  made  no  Didinction,  but  the  Phy- 
ficians  have  didinguifhed  between  a  Head-ach,  which  they 
term  Idiapathick ,  as  it  proceeds  from  a  Caufe  without 
the  Blood- veflels,  and  that  which  they  call  Sympathetick , 
being  the  Concomitant  of  fome  other  Difeafe;  But  our 
iBufmefs  here  is  only  with  the  find  Kind,  lince  the  other  is 
but  a  Symptom,  which  mud  of  Courfe  wear  off  with  the 
Difeafe  to  which  it  belongs. 

As  to  the  Caufe,  it  is  believed  to  proceed  from  a  Di- 
dradlion  of  the  Fibres  of  fome  Blood-veffels  in  the  Brain, 
or  Membranes  thereof,  occalion’d  by  fome  of  the  fmalled 
Particles  of  the  Serum  being  druck  into  the  Pores  or  Inter¬ 
faces  of  the  Paid  Vefiels,  by  the  frequent  Occurfions  of  the 
Blood. 

The  Signs  are,  according  to  Markham ,  the  hanging 
down  of  the  Horfe’s  Head  and  Ears,  dropping  o(  his  Urine, 
dimnefs  of  Sight,  fwoln,  waterifh  Eyes :  But  thefe  are 
common  to  divers  other  Difeafes ;  and  I  am  truly  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  fuch  a  Head-ach  cannot  be  eafily  diftinguifh’d  in  brute 
Creatures,  that  want  the  Faculty  o(  Speech,  and  therefore 
cannot  declare  their  Infirmities :  But  however,  if  a  Horfe 

has 
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has  fuch  Symptoms  without  a  Fever,  and  if  it  beobferv’d 
that  he  often  puts  his  Head  againft  the  Stall  or  Manger,  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  have  Recourfe  to  fome  Remedy ; 
for  which  Purpofe  we  recommend  Blooding,  Purging,  and 
Ro welling,  as  alfo  the  Ufe  of  Chewing  Balls ,  &c> 

CHAP.  XV, 

Of  the  St  avers,  or  Staggers ; 

?N  order  to  the  Knowlegde  of  this  Di-  * 

A  ftemper,  it  will  be  necelfary  firft  of  all  to  ^  ex^° 

enquire  into  theNature  of  an  Apoplexy  and  Vertigo ,  for  with¬ 
out  fome  Infight  into  thefe,  the  other  can  never  be  rightly 
underftood. 

Firft  then,  As  to  an  Apoplexy ,  That  is  ufually  defin’d  a 
Privation  of  Senfe  and  Motion,  excepting  only  a  weak 
and  languid  one  in  the  Heart  and  Bread:  ;  and  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  either  from  a  Caufe  without  the  Velfels,  viz.  when 
the  Blood  or  any  other  Fluid  happens  to  break  out  of  fome 
Veil'd  within  the  Brain,  or  when  there  happens  to  be  pre¬ 
ternatural  Bones  or  Tumours  bred  and  contained  within 
the  Skull,  or  any  other  extraneous  Matter  that  may  in  any 
Sort  prefs  upon  the  foft  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  caufino- 
thofe  deadly  Diforders.  But  this  is  a  Species  that  is  in¬ 
curable,  and  for  the  molt  Part  feizes  fuddenly,  without 
any  foregoing  Tokens  and  Warnings  :  But  the  other  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  fome  Caufe  within  the  Velfels,  whereby  the 
Arteries,  which  are  woven  into  the  Pia  Mater ,  or  inner- 
moft  Membrane  of  the  Brain,  or  that  Part  of  it  which  in¬ 
volves  the  Trunk  of  all  the  Nerves,  becomes  over-much 
extended  ;  fo  that  by  the  Preffure  of  thefe  Velfels  upon 
them,  Senfation  is  intercepted,  and  Motion  loft. 

Thus,  in  an  Apoplexy,  Senfe  and  Motion  are  in  a  Man¬ 
ner  quite  loft,  becaule  of  the  Prefiiire  that  is  made  upon  the 
Origin  of  all  the  Nerves  that  arife  from  the  rr  . 

Head  :  But  in  a  Vertigo ,  Objects  that  are  vertigo, 

at  Reft,  appear  as  if  they  were  turning  round,  and  by  that 
Means  occafionany  Creature  to  reel  and  ftagger  :  And  this 
proceeds  from  the  Vibrations  and  Tremors  of  the  Optick 
Nerve,  whereby  the  Images  falling  not  diredly,  but  fuccef- 
ftvely  upon  the  different  Parts  of  the  Retina ,  an  Qbjed  that 
isatReft,  will  therefore  appear  as  if  it  was  turning  round  ; 

M  4  an  4 
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and  this  may  he  occafion’d,  either  when  an  Animal  is  fear¬ 
ful  of  falling,  or  from  a  Repletion  and  Overfulnefs  of  thofe 
Arteries  which  are  fituated  near  the  Optick  Nerve,  which, 
by  prefling  upon  the  Brain,  will  caufe  a  Shaking  in  that 
Nerve.  But  our  Bufinefs  is  only  with  the  laft. 
m  Now  if  we  examine  a  little  carefully  into 

je  taggers  ajj  t|le  different  Appearances  of  that  Diftem- 

*  the  “ml or  the  Per  which  Farriers  call  the  St  avers  or  Stag- 
other,  prov'd by  gers->  we  ihall  find  them  reducible  to  one  of 
Infiances  ta-  thefe  Maladies  above  defcribed. 
ken  from  the  For,  firft  of  all,  if  we  confider  that  Sort 

various  Jp -  which  is  the  molt  Ample,  viz.  when  a  Horfe 

pearances  of  fuddenly  falls  down  upon  the  Road  in  a  very 

that  Difeaje.  hot  Day,  or  when  he  falls  upon  hard  Ri¬ 

ding,  we  fhall  find  nothing  in  the  Caufe  of  this  Diforder, 
but  what  is  in  one  of  the  former  3  and  the  Reafon  of  this 
|s  eafy  enough  to  be  conceived,  and  will  happen  to  a 
Horfe  whether  he  be  in  a  good  or  bad  Cafe  5  for  when  the 
Blood  is  put  into  a  more  than  ordinary  Motion  by  any 
hard  Exercife,  it  will  eafily  flew  into  the  Brain  of  a  Horfe 
in  a  greater  Quantity,  than  can  be  readily  return’d  by  the 
Veins  3  and  therefore  the  Origin  of  the  Nerves  will  be 
prefs’d  upon  by  the  diftending  Veflels,  fo  as  intercept  the 
Animal  Juices ;  or  otherwife  thefe  may  be  fent  forth  in 
fuch  diforderly  Manner,  as  to  occafion  a  Horfe’s  falling 
down  ;  but  in  this  Kind,  when  a  Horfe  has  lain  fome  lit¬ 
tle  Space,  and  that  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood  ceafes,  it 
then  flows  more  regularly  through  the  Veins,  by  which  the 
Arteries  become  lefs  diftended,  and  the  Horfe  recovers  his 
Senfes,  and  rifes  up  as  from  Sleep.  Thus  the  Head  is 
affected  in  the  fame  Manner  as  in  an  Apoplexy  3  but  as  there 
is  little  or  no  Fault  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  Blood,  the  Horfe 
foon  recovers,  and  oftentimes  without  the  Afiiftance  of 
any  Application. 

There  is  another  Kind  of  Staggers  which  refembles  the 
former,  and  alfo  affedts  the  Head  in  the  fame  Manner  as  art 
Apopleffick  Difbrder,  and  that  is  when  a  Horfe  falls  down 
while  at  Grafs :  And  this  Sort  I  have  obferv’d  happen  the 
fir  ft  or  fecond  Day  after  they  were  turn’d  out  3  for  while 
they  feed  with  a  more  than  ordinary  Intenfenefs,  with  their 
Head  conftantly  down  towards  the  Ground,  the  Blood 
muft  flow  in  a  more  than  ordinary  Quantity  to  the  Brain  ; 
and  while  the  Head  is  in  this  dependent  Situation,  the 
Blood  in  its  Return  mail  afcend  upwards  :  So  that  if  a 

Horfe's 
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Horfe’s  Head  be  kept  long  in  that  Pofture,  but  efpecially  if 
the  Blood'be  vifcid,  and  unapt  to  Motion,  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  obftrudl  the  fmall  Arteries,  and  caufe  a  Horfe  to  fall  by 
the  Preflure  of  thofe  Arteries  upon  the  Nerves. 

But  that  Kind  of  Stagger  whereby  a  Horfe  falls  down  ill 
the  Stable,  or  when  he  is  newly  brought  out  into  the 
Light,  or  when  his  Exercife  is  but  moderate,  it  is  either  a 
true  Apoplexy,  or  a  Vertigo,  or  perhaps  both  ;  but  when  a 
Horfe  reels  and  runs  round,  being  fome  time  under  the  Dif- 
order  before  he  falls,  that  is  plainly  a  Vertigo  :  And  if  after 
a  Horfe  has  thus  fallen  down,  he  immediately  riles  up  again, 
but  looks  ftupid  and  blind,  reels  and  falls  again,  knocking 
his  Head  againft  the  Boards  or  Walls,  thefe  are  alfo  for  the 
moft  Part  Signs  of  a  Vertigo;  for  what  fometimes  happens 
of  that  Kind  in  a  Frenzy,  comes  not  properly  under  this 
Denomination  (thos  molt  qf  our  Authors  confound  them 
together)  unlefs  it  be  that  Sort  of  Frenzy,  which  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  extraneous  Matter  lodg'd  on  the  Brain,  or  its 
Membranes.  But  all  thefe  Symptoms  we  have  now  men¬ 
tion’d,  may,  and  for  the  moft  Part,  do  arife  from  a  Verti¬ 
go  ;  for  here  Senfajtion  is  not  quite  obftru&ed,  but,  as  we 
fuppofe,  a  Vibration  and  fhaking  of  the  Optick  Nerve, 
the  Stable,  and  every  thing  about  him,  muft  feem  to  run 
round  ;  and  if  he  rife  in  this  Condition,  he  muft  certainly 
fall,  and  that  inftantly. 

Having  thus  given  a  fhort  Account  of  the  The  Cure  of 
different  Kinds  of  Staggers,  and  the  Caufes  the  Staggers . 
thereof,  we  fhall  in  the  next  Place  proceed  to  the  Cure* 
And  firft  of  all,  whether  they  arife  from  an  Apoplexy,  or 
Vertigo,  or  only  from  an  Over -repletion  of  the  Bloods 
veflels  of  the  Head  by  hard  Riding,  &c,  the  Method  to 
be  oblerved,  as  to  the  firft  Intentions,  will  be  much  the 
fame ;  becaufe  even  in  the  moft  fimple  Kind  we  fuppofq 
the  Blood  to  be  fomewhat  faulty,  therefore  Blood  muft  be 
taken  pretty  plentifully  both  from  the  Neck- vein,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  Spavin  or  Flank- vein,  or  from  any  other  to¬ 
wards  the  hinder  Parts ;  but  firft  from  the  Neck,  becaufe 
by  opening  that  Vein,  as  it  drains  the  Blood  The  Method  of 
immediately  from  the  Head,  that  Portion  of  blooding  Horfe s 
the  Blood,  which  is  in  the  fmall  Arteries  in  for  Difeafcs  in 
the  Brain,  as  thefe  are  empty’d  into  the  fmall  t^e  hlead. 
Branches  of  the  Vein  that  is  opened,  muft  undoubtedly 
give  fudden  Relief,  and  by  that  Means  take  off  from  the 

Preffure 
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Prefture  upon  the  Nerves  i  But  becaufe  the  Head  of  a. 
Horfe  is  not  in  an  eredt  Pofture,  as  that  of  a  Man,  but  ma¬ 
ny  Horfes  have  the  Pofition  of  their  Heads  only  a  little 
higher  than  their  Shoulders  5  but  efpecialiy  as  m  all  fuch 
Diforders,  a  Horfe  is  apt  to  ilouch  and  hang  his  Head,  a 
Revulfion  is  alfo  to  be  made  by  opening  a  Vein  behind, 
and  this  ought  particularly  to  be  obferv’d  in  all  Difeafes  of 
the  Head  ;  for  altho’  Blood  taken  from  the  Neck-vein,  is 
very  proper  to  give  immediate  Relief,  yet  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  muft  thereupon  flow  into  the  Brain,  fince  it  is  luffici- 
ently  known,  that  all  inclofed  Liquids  will  run  towards  a 
Vent;  but  when  a  Vent  is  made  foon  afterwards ‘behind, 
then  a  greater  Quantity  of  Blood  will  flow  into  the  deicen- 
ding  Jorta,  and  from  thence  backwards ;  fo  that  a  lefler 
Quantity,  will  flow  forwards  towards  the  Head. 

For  which  Reafon,  unleis  the  Horfe  be  weak,  take  im¬ 
mediately  a  Pint  of  Blood  from  the  Neck  ;  and  when  that 
Operation  is  over,  open  one  of  the  Veins  behind,  and  from 
thence  let  him  blood  a  full  Quart.  This  alone  will  cure 
any  ftagger’d  Hoife,  if  fo  be  his  Difeafe  is  fimple,  and  on¬ 
ly  of  the  firft  Kind,  arid  that  he  is  afterwards  kept  to  a  mo¬ 
derate  cleanfing  Dieg  and  is  for  fome  Time  thereafter  har¬ 
den’d  with  proper  Exercde. 

But  if  the  Staggers  are  the  Refolt  of  a  true  and  genuine 
Apoplexy, '  he  muff  be  exercifed  every  Day  with  Chewing 
Balls  made  of  AJJa  Fostida ,  Savin,  and  the  moll  noifome 
things  that  can  be  got ;  for  thole  Smells  will  put  him  upon 
conftant  Action,  and  help  to  forward  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood  in  the  fmall  VefTels  where  it  is  obftrudted. 

After  this,  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to  Clyfters,  to  ftrong 
Purgatives  ;  for  which  Purpofe  we  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Clyfters  out  of  Solieyfelh 

Boil  two  Ounces  of  the  Scoria  of  Liver  of  Anti- 
€c  mony,  made  into  a  fine  Powder,  in  five  Pints  of  Beer  ; 
after  five  or  fix  Warms  remove  it  from  the  Fire,  adding 
a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  the  Unguentum  Rojatum ,  in- 
jedt  it  lukewarm.  Inftead  of  the  Unguentum  Rojatum , 
may  be  ufed  Butter  or  Hog’s-lard.”  Or  the  following 
Clyfter  may  alfo  be  ufed. 

Take  two  Bitter  Apples,  boil  them  in  five  Pints  of 
£C  Water  ;  pour  off  the  Liquor,  and  mix  with  it  three 
Ounces  of  the  Juice  of  the  Buckthorn  Berries,  or  four 
Ounces  of  the  Syrup,  the  fame  Quantity  of  Oil  or  But- 
66  ter  as  in  the  former.”  Thefe  may  be  repeated  two  or 

three 
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three  times;  after  which  the  following  purging  Drench 
may  be  given. 

“  Boil  one  bitter  Apple  in  a  Quart  of  Beer,  and  after  it 
?4  has  been  ftrained  out,  and  is  become  almoft  cold,  add 
44  to  it  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Powder  of  jalop,  and 
44  two  Drams  of  Diagridium.’’  Thefe  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  Times,  if  the  Horfe  has  flrength  to  bear  it. 

He  ought  alfo  to  be  exercis’d  and  rubb’d  very  well  $ 
and  while  he  is  under  fuch  Courfes  of  Phyfick,  his  Water 
fhould  be  warm,  and  fprinkled  with  Oatmeal. 

But  that  Kind  of  Staggers  which  is  oc-  rhe  Curg  ,  a 
cafion’d  from  a  Vertigo,  requires  a  milder  jrertigQ%  J 
Method ;  and  therefore  a  Ciyfter  made  of 
an  Ounce  of  Sena  boil’d  in  five  Pints  of  Water,  with  four 
Ounces  of  common  Treacle,  with  the  ufual  quantity  of 
Oil,  or  Lard,  may  be  injected:  And  this  may  be  alfo 
repeated  for  two  or  three  Days ;  after  which  he  may  have 
a  Drench  of  Beer  given  him,  wherein  Roots  of  Piony, 
Angelica,  Rue,  Rofemary,  Flowers  of  Lavender,  and  the 
like,  have  been  fteep’d,  according  to  the  following  Pre- 
fcription. 

44  Take  of  the  Roots  of  Male-piony  one  Pound,  Roots 
44  of  Angelica  half  a  Pound,  Gallangal  bruifed  four  Oun- 
44  ces.  Flowers  of  Lavender,  Tops  of  Rofemary  and  Rue, 
44  of  each  two  Handfuls ;  let  them  be  infufed  in  eight 
44  Gallons  of  new  Wort,  and  when  it  has  fufficiently 
44  work’d,  give  your  Horfe  two  Quarts  every  Day,  keep- 
44  ing  him  bridled  an  Hour  before  and  after.” 

But  if  this  Diforder  happens  to  continue  obftinate, 
and  there  are  frequent  Threatnings  of  a  Relapfe,  fuch 
things  muft  be  ufed  as  will  effectually  eradicate  the  Caufe ; 
for  which  Purpofe '  we  recommend  the  following  Balls, 
viz. 

44  Take  of  Cinnabar,  and  the  cleared:  Jffa  Fcedita ,  of 
44  each  half  a  Pound,  Bay-berries  four  Ounces,  Caftor  two 
41  Ounces  But  if  the  Horfe  be  of  fmall  value,  and 
not  worth  the  Expence  of  the  Caftor,  it  may  be  left  out, 
though  the  Medicine  will  not  perhaps  be  of  fuch  imme¬ 
diate  Efficacy.  44  Thefe  muft  be^  pounded  in  a  Mortar 
44  until  they  are  reduced  into  Powder ;  after  which  they 
44  are  to  be  made  up  into  a  Mafs,  or  ftiff  Pafte,  adding 
44  by  degrees  as  much  Oil  of  Amber,  as  is  fufficient  for 
44  that  Purpofe;  make  them  into  Balls  weighing  an 
f4  Ounce  and  a  half  each,  whereof  one  is  to  be  given  every 

44  Morn- 
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Morning  in  a  Quart  of  the  medicated  Ale,  Handing 
66  bridled  as  above  directed.”  The  Cinnabar,  as  all  other 
Minerals,  but  efpecially  as  it  abounds  with  Quick-filver, 
is  therefore  a  moft  efficacious  Remedy  for  opening  Ob- 
ftrudtions  in  the  fmalleft  Veflels :  But  the  Reader  may  turn 
to  that  Part  where  we  have  treated  of  the  Farcin,  where 
its  Virtues  are  taken  Notice  of  at  more  length. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  laft  prefcribed 
Remedies  are  not  only  proper  in  that  kind  of  Staggers, 
where  the  Horfe  reels  and  turns  round,  but  alfo  in  the 
other  kind,  when  he  falls  on  a  fudden:  For  as  in  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  Senfe  and  Motion  are  taken  away  by  a  PreiTure  on 
all  the  Nerves,  fo  in  a  Vertigo  the  Preflure  is  either  in  Part, 
or  elfe  the  nervous  Juice  is  render’d  more  vifcid  and  unapt 
to  Motion  than  it  ought  to  be,  fo  as  to  occafion  thofe  T re- 
mors,  which  are  the  more  obfervable  in  the  Optick  Nerve, 
as  they  affedt  the  Sight ;  and  therefore  the  chief  Difference 
in  the  Cure  lies  only  in  this.  That  in  Apopledtick  Cafes 
things  of  the  greateft  Efficacy,  muff  be  ufed,  even  in  the 
common  way  of  Evacuation,  becaufe  Senfe  is  fo  much  de- 
ftroy’d  in  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  that  things  of  a  milder 
Nature  will  do  but  little  Service ;  whereas  in  Vertigo’s, 
Senfation  not  being  altogether  obftrufted,  at  leaft  in  the 
beginning,  but  render’d  djforderly,  the  Purgations  need 
only  be  iuch  as  will  make  moderate  Evacuation,  and  thefe 
not  long  continued. 

„  Moft  of  our  Farriers  cure  the  Staggers  by 

way  of  curing  making  Applications  of  things,  that  are  of 
the  Staggers .  a  hot  and  pungent  Nature,  to  the  Ears ;  as 

Qarlick,  Rue,  Jqua-vitee ,  Cloves,  Ginger, 
Bay-falt,  and  the  like,  which  being  Hitch’d  up  within  the 
Ear,  may,  no  doubt,  be  fometimes  Efficacious  in  thofe 
Cafes  that  are  fimple  (and  which  are  indeed  the  moft 
common)  as  they  ftimulate  the  tender  and  fenlible  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  covers  thofe  Parts,  and  thereby  rouze  the 
Blood  to  a  quicker  and  brisker  Motion ;  but  thefe  ought 
to  be  us’d  with  Caution  and  Circumfpedfion ;  for  I  have 
feen  Horfes  run  ftark  mad  when  thole  Applications  have 
been  too  ftrong ;  and  it  was  with  much  ado  they  could  be 
kept  from  knocking  out  their  Brains  againft  the  Walls; 
and  fometimes  that  violent  Agitation,  initead  of  giving  Re¬ 
lief,.  makes  the  Fits  return  the  oftner  upon  them,  by  driving 
too  much  Blood  into  the  Arteries  of  the  Brain. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  a  Taljy. 

THE  antient  Farriers,  and  many  of  the  Country  Peo-* 
pie  to  this  Day,  when  they  fee  a  Horfe  or  a  Bullock 
have  his  Limbs  fuddenly  taken  from  him,  and  not  being 
able  to  think  what  fhould  be  the  Caufe  of  fuch  an  unex¬ 
pected  Change,  believe  him  to  be  either  Planet-Struck  or 
Shrow-run ;  but  molt  or  all  thofe  Accidents  are  owing  to 
the  Palfy,  and  therefore  we  fhall  include  them  under  that 
Denomination. 

A  Palfy  is  an  Inability  to  Motion,  arifing  d  Palfy  defied* 
either  from  a  Fault  in  the  Blood  or  Animal 
Spirits,  or  from  both  together;  and  it  feizes  fometimes 
the  whole  Body,  fometimes  one  Side,  and  fometimes  a 
particular  Part  only. 

When  the  Caufe  happens  from  the  Animal  Spirits,  then 
Senfation  is  in  a  manner  loft ;  and  fometimes  with  an  Ina¬ 
bility  to  Motion  alfo;  and  becaufe  the  nervous  Fluid  is  ren¬ 
der’d  thick,  and  unapt  to  Motion,  and  the  Nerves  them-4 
felves  relax’d  and  moift,  and  confeauently  unfit  for  lively 
Vibrations.  There  will  alfo  be  fometimes  a  Numbnels 
and  Infenfibility  to  the  T ouch,  but  yet  a  Capacity  of  Mo¬ 
tion  may  be  preferv’d.  But  when  a  Palfy  arifes  from  a 
Fault  in  the  Blood,  viz.  from  an  over-great  Humidity,  or 
when  it  is  render’d  too  thick :  In  the  firft  Cafe  the  Mufcles 
are  ftretch’d  out  in  length,  and  their  Fibres  relax’d,  and 
by  looting  their  Tone,  they  become  incapable  of  Contracti¬ 
on  ;  and  therefore  tho’  there  may  be  a  Diftribution  of  the 
nervous  Juice,  yet  Motion  is  loft  by  reafon  of  that  over- 
Relaxation,  while  at  the  fame  time  Senfe  may  remain  ; 
and  in  the  other  Cafe,  though  there  be  a  Concourfe  of 
Spirits,  yet  the  Blood  is  fo  thick,  that  it  cannot  be  fud¬ 
denly  enough  rarefy’d  to  produce  Motion.  But,  laftly, 
when  the  Blood  and  Spirits  are  both  affeCted  in  a  Palfy* 
the  Senfe  and  Motion  will  both  be  loft:  And  if  the 
Nerves  or  Blood  be  affeCted  within  the  Brain,  then  the  Pal¬ 
ly  will  be  accompany ’d  with  an  Apoplexy  or  Vertigo. 

And  therefore  the  Caufes  of  a  Palfy  are  all  cyhs  Qaufes  of  a 
thofe  things  that  may  induce  an  over -great  Paify. 
Humidity  into  the  Blood  and  Spirits,  fo  as 
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to  occafloli  a  Relaxation  or  Loofenefs  in  the  Canals,  or 
Fibres ;  or  when  the  Blood  alone  is  render’d  fo  thick,  that 
it  cannot  be  fuddenly  rarefy’d,  by  which  Means  the  Nerves 
and  animal  Juices  become  alfo  affedted  ;  and  this  is  ufual- 
3y  brought  about  either  by  a  moift  Temperament,  Cli¬ 
mate,  or  Seafon,  or  the  eating  of  cold  vifcia  Herbs,  but 
efpecially  when  a  Horfe  goes  in  a  wet,  marfhy  Pafture,  and 
lies  frequently  on  the  cold  wet  Ground.  The  fame  Effedls 
are  alfo  produced  from  things  of  an  oppolite  Nature,  as  the 
internal  Ufe  of  hot  things ;  but  our  Bufinefs  is  only  with 
that  Sort  of  Palfy  which  proceeds  from  Humidity ,  &c. 
the  other  feldom  or  never  happening  to  Horfes. 

In  order  to  the  Cure,  the  Horfe  fhould 

its  Lure.  ^  exercifed  with  Chewing  Balls  made  of 

Savin,  Rofemary,  and  Lavender  flowers,  made  into  Pow¬ 
der,  and  beat  up  with  AJJ'a  Foetida ,  and  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Oil  of  Amber  ;  after  which  to  be  ty’d  in  a  Rag, 
and  faftened  to  the  Bit,  as  ufual  :  And  at  proper  Intervals, 
Clyfters  fhould  be  injedted,  fuch  as  have  been  ordered  in 
an  Apoplexy.  But,  as  we  fuppofe  the  Caufe  from  an 
over-great  Humidity  and  Relaxation  of  theVeflels,  Bleed¬ 
ing  is' not  neceflary,  but  may  rather  prove  hurtful,  uniefs 
there  fhould  alfo  be  the  Signs  of  an  Apoplexy ,  and  in  that 
Cafe  it  will  be  very  needful. 

All  hot  things,  as  Muftard*  Ginger,- Pepper,  and  other 
Spices,  but  efpecially  Muftard  infus’d  in  Ale,  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  recover  the  Tone  of  the  Fibres,  and  thefe  may  be 
given  alone,  or  added  to  the  Ale  above  diredted,  in  an 
Apoplexy  and  Vertigo.  But  as  the  external  Parts  are  fo 
fenfibly  affected  in  this  Diftemper,  therefore  Embrocations 
of  hot  and  penetrating  Oils  and  Spirits  are  to  be  rubb’d, 
wherever  Motion  is  loft  or  impair’d  ;  fuch  as  the  Oil  of 
Petre,  Oil  of  Amber ,  Oil  of  SaJJafras ,  and  the  like,  mix’d 
with  the  Soldiers  Ointment,  or  Ointment  of  Marfh-mal- 
lows,  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniac,  or 
other  volatile  Spirit. 

Sweating  in  a  Dunghill,  or  with  very  warm  Cloathing9 
will  likewife  be  of  great  Service ;  as  alfo  frequent  Drinks 
of  the  Decodtion  of  Guaiacum ,  SaJJafras ,  See.  fuch  as  is 
preferib’d  for  the  Farcin. 

Laftly ,  A  Horfe  ought,  in  all  paralytick  Cafes,  to  be. 
rowel’d  in  one  or  more  Places  ;  for  by  that  Means'  a  great 
deal  of  the  moift  or  vifeid  Matter  will  be  dilcharg’d,  and  the 
Nerves  arid  mufciwaf  Fibres  ftrengthen’d,. 
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CHAP.  XVIL 
Of  the  Falling  Evil  and  Convulfons . 

*Tp  H  E  Falling  Evil,  is  that  which,  in  the  Phyfcians  ~ 
***  Terms,  comes  under  the  Denomination  of  an  Epi- 
lepfy ,  and  feems  to  be  no  other  than  an  Apoplexy  or 
Vertigo ,  accompanied  with  Convulfiont ,  either  as  the  Caufe 
or  Effedt. 

In  the  Falling  Evil ,  a  Horfe  drops  down  of  a  fudden, 
his  Teeth  and  his  Eyes  become  fix’d,  but  his  Head  and 
Body  is  fhook  and  extremely  agitated  ;  Froth  bubbles  out 
of  his  Mouth,  his  Flanks  heave  and  labour,  and  fometimes 
there  is  an  involuntary  Excretion  of  the  Dung  and  Urine  : 
All  which  arife  from  an  involuntary  and  disorderly  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood  and  animal  Spirits,  rufhing  with  greater 
Impetuofity  into  a  Mufcle  on  one  Side,  than  that  which  is 
its  Antagonift,  fo  as  to  occafion  a  Vellication  and  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  that  Mufcle ;  and  becaufe  there  is  not  an  equal 
Quantity  of  Blood  and  Spirits  detach’d  into  the  oppofite 
Mufcle,  therefore  that  Member  cannot  be  extended  as  well 
as  con  traded,  but  drawn  one  Way,  and  the  Part  afieded 
will  continue  immoveable,  excepting  in  thofe  violent 
Shocks  and  Agitations. 

The  Caufe  of  Gonvulfions  are,  F'trft,  Fhe  Caufe  of 
whatever  waftes  and  exhaufts  the  Body,  or  Convulfons. 
any  of  its  Parts,  as  the  taking  away  too  much  Blood,  violent 
Purging,  or  hard  Labour,  long  Sicknefs.  Secondly ,  What¬ 
ever  fills  the  Body  too  much,  and  gives  Origin  to  Obftruc- 
tions  in  the  Blood-veflels  or  Nerves,  or  brings  a  Debility 
and  Weaknefs  into  the  Stomach  :  And  Laflly. ,  Wounds,  or 
whatever  elfe  caufes  Pain  and  Inflammation. 

As  to  the  Cure,  it  is  the  fame  with  that  of  an  Apoplexy 
or  Vertigo  ;  only  this  general  Rule  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
■when  it  proceeds  from  Loofenels,  Evacuations  by  Blooding 
and  Purging  are  to  be  laid  alide,  excepting  where  fome  Cir~ 
cumftances  may  make  a  moderate  Ufe  of  them  neceflary: 
But  as  our  Britijh  Horfes  are  feldom  troubled  with  thefe 
Diforders,  excepting  when  they  are  occafioned  by  Wounds, 
or  other  things  inducing  exquifite  Pain  and  Vellications  in 
the  more  fenfible  Parts ;  and  becaufe  thefe  will  be  taken 
Notice  of  in  their  proper  Places,  we  {ha'll  therefore  omit 
Paying  any  thing  farther  about  them  here, 
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G  H  A  P.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Lethargy ,  or  Sleeping  Evil. 

*TpHough  this  DiHemper  is  as  fddom  to  be  met  with  as 
-*•  the  former,  yet  becaufe  it  has  been  treated  of  by  fome 
Of  our  Authors,  we  fhall  fay  as  much  concerning  it  as  is 
needful.  . 

Markham  obferves,  that  it  proceeds  from  Phlegm  ;  and 
that  white  and  dun  Horfes  being  of  a  phlegmatick  Difpoli- 
tion,  are  moll  fubjed  to  it.  But  a  Lethargy  is  as  near  ah 
ly’d  to  thofe  that  have  been  the  laft  defcrib’d,  as  poffible, 
and  is  oftentimes  their  Companion,  and  is  produc’d  by  the 
fame  Caufes  which  bring  on  an  Apoplexy,  or  any  .  of  the 
other  Diftempers  peculiar  to  the  Head.  .  For  in  a  Lethargy, 
tho’  a  Creature  is  not  abfolutely  depriv’d  of  Senfe  and  Mo¬ 
tion,  yet  by  a  PrefTure  of  the  fmall  Arteries  upon  the,  Nerves, 
and  an  Over-thicknefs  of  the  nervous  Juice,  both  the  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  Senfes  become  dull,  cauling  a  perpetual  In¬ 
clination  to  Sleep,  which  at  length,  as  it  impairs  the  animal 
Faculty,  weakens  and  decays  the  Body. 

^  r  The  Cure  is,  in  the  Beginning  to  take  a 

e  Lure°  moderate  Quantity  of  Blood,  if  your  Horfe 

be  in  good  Cafe  ;  but  if  he  be  very  poor,  and  that  the  Dif- 
eafe  has  taken  its  Origin  from  Exinanition,  then  your  Horfe., 
if  at  all,  is  to  be  but  fparingly  bled  and  purged. 

But  Chewing-balls  of  the  moft  fetid  ftinking  things  ima¬ 
ginable  are  to  be  us’d  every  Day*  fo  far  as  the  Horfe’s 
Strength  is  able  to  bear  the  Adion  5  for  thefe  will  help  to 
rouze  his  Spirits,  and  put  the  Blood  into  a  brisker  Motion. 
And  for  the  fame  Purpofe  volatile  Salts  or  Spirits,  as  thofe 
of  Armoniack,  or  Hart’s- horn,  may  be  fometimes  held  to  his’ 
Nofe.  The  Cinnabar-balls ,  direded  in  an  Apoplexy  and 
Vertigo,  ought  alfo  to  be  given  him  every  Day,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  confiderable  Time,  and  Rowels  or  other  Iffues 
ought  to  be  put  into  his  Belly,  but  particularly  a  Hair- 
Rowel  put  through,  his  Skin  behind  the  Poll  of  his  Head*' 
which  alone  will  fuffice,  if  the  Horfe  be  weak.  In  which; 
Cafe  alfo  he  mull  be  well  kept,  by  having  F ood  often,  thos 
but  little  at  a  Time.  By  this  Method  your  Horfe  may  be 
recovered,  if  he  is  not  wore  out  with  Age,  or  very  much' 
broke  by  the  Continuance  of  his  Difeafe* 

C  H  A  P. 
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Chap.  XIX.  Of  Frenzy  And  Madnefs.  6$ 
CHAP:  XIX. 

r  „  X  '  t  '  ~ 

Of  the  Frenzy  and  Madnefs  in  a  Florfe « 

A  LTHO’  we  are  very  well  aflur’d  that  out  Briti/b  Hor- 
fes  are  not  often  fubjedt  to  Madnefs,  yet  becaufe  the 
Italian  Authors,  and  likewife  forhe  of  our  own,  have 
tank’d  it  among  the  Difeafes  of  the  Brain,  &c.  we  fhall 
therefore,  in  Obedience  to  Cuftom,  before  we  leave  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  take  Notice  of  thofe  Things  that  are  the  irioft  likely 
to  produce  frantick  Diforders. 

Firft  of  all  then ,  A  Frenzy  may  be  caus’d  The  Caufes  of 
by  the  exceffive  Hurry  of  the  Blood  in  a  le-  a  Frenzy 
gitimate  fimple  Fever  ;  but  that  Symptom  will  very  readily 
abate,  by  thofe  Things  that  are  proper  to  aflwage  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  that  Difeafe.  . '  > 

Secondly ,  Blood  or  Matter  collected  upon  the  Brain,  or 
the  Membranes  that  involve  it,  may  occafion  a  Frenzy, 
whether  that  proceed  from  Wounds  of  Bruifes,  of  from  a 
Diftradtion  or  Rupture  of  the  Veffels,  when  they  have  beeii 
over-full  and  diftended  beyond  Meafure,  or  when  there  is 
any  foreign  Subftance  grown  within  the  Skull  ;  but  then  & 
Frenzy  arifing  front  fiich  Caufes  will  probably  end  in  fud- 
den  Death* 

Thirdly i  A  Frenzy  may  follow  upon  the  Bite  of  any  veno¬ 
mous  Creature ;  but  this  will  affedt  the  Head  as  a  Peftilential 
or  other  Malignant  Fever,  aftd  as  to  Internals,  muft  be  treat¬ 
ed  after  the  fame  Manner ;  what  relates  more  efpecially  to 
the  Wound,  fhall  be  taken  Notice  of  in  its  proper  Place. 

But  Laflly ,  That  Sort  of  Frenzy,  which  in  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  Manner  deferves  the  Name  of  Madnefs,  is  what  may 
happen  without  the  Concurrence  of  any  other  Difeafe,  and 
is  moil  likely  to  proceed  from  exCehive  Lull,  occafion’d  by 
full  Feeding,  either  in  a  Horfe  or  Mare,  ,  and  when  they  are 
reftrain’d  from  Copulation;  for  by  this  Mean's  many  lively 
Images  may  be  prefented  to  the  Imagination',  without  any 
Certainty  or  Order,  and  like  a  Dream  delude  the  Fancy  ; 
fo  that  they  will  be  apt  to  tear  and  rend  every  thing  that 
Comes  before  them.  But  this  may  alfo  be  cur’d  by  Bleeding’ 
and  Purging,  with  the  Concurrence  of  a  low  Diet|, 


The  Stallion  fnuffs  the  well-  known  Scent  afar , 
And fnorts  and  trefnbles  for  the  diftant  Mare ; 
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Nor  Bits  nor  'Bridles  can  his  Rage  refrain , 

And  rugged  Rocks  are  interposd  in  vain  ; 

He  makes  his  Way  o'er  Mountains ,  contemns 

Unruly  Torrents ,  and  unforded  Streams. 

Dryden’s  Virg.  Georg.  .2W  III. 
kBut far  above  the  ref  ,  furious  Marey 

Barr'd from  the  Male ,  A  frantick  with  Defpair  j 
i^r  when  her  pouting  Vent  declares  her  Painy 
She  tears  her  Harnefs ,  Jhe  rends  the  Rein  : 

For  this  when  Venus  gave  them  Ragland  Pow’r , 

Their  Mafiers  mangled  Members  they  devour , 

Of  Love  defrauded  in  their  longing  Hour . 

CHAP.  XX. 

O  f  the  Etifeafes  of  the  Eyes . 


1  «•! 


[ere  are  no  Difeafes  whereunto  Horfes  are  more  liable, 
than  thofe  that  happen  to  the  Eyes,  the  Reafon  of 
which  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  any  one  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Oeconomy  of  a  Horfe,  but  particularly 
with  the  Structure  and  Mechanifm  of  the  Eye,  which  is 
fuch  a  tender  Part,  and  fo  fenfible  to  the  Touch,  that  the 
leaft  foreign  Matter  from  without,  as  a  Grain  of  Sand,  or 
a  little  Dull,  will  put  any  Creature  into  exquifite  Pain,  and 
the  leaft  Determination  of  Blood  and  Spirits  from  within, 
more  than  ought  to  come  into  thofe  Parts  by  the  common 
Courfe  of  Circulation,  will  have  the  fame  Effect.  But 
when  we  confider  the  natural  A&ivity  of  a  Horfe,  and 
that  the  common  Service  requir’d  of  him,  expofes  him  more 
to  Heats  and  Colds,  and  to  all  Manner  of  Fatigue  and 
Toil,  than  any  other  Creature ;  and  that  of  Confequence 
he  is  render’d  more  liable  to  Sicknefs,  and  fuch  as  *  is  of  the 
worft  Kind,  he  muft  therefore  be  more  fubjedl  to  Infirmities 
of  the  Eyes,  and  fuch  as  without  a  great  deal  of  Care  will 
be  apt  to  end  in  abfolute  Blindnefs. 

All  Difeafes  of  .  Now  all  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes  proceed 
'  the  Eyes  proceed  either  from  external  Caufes,  fuch  asWounds, 
either  from  ex-  Bruifes,  Dull,  or  other  foreign  Matter  getting 
hemal  or  intern  within  the  Eyelids  ;  or  from  internal  Caufes, 
nal  Caufes,  or  fuch  as  are  the  Effect  of  Sicknefs,  or  any  In- 
jrorn  an  ill  Con-  diipofition  of  the  Blood.  And  iaftly,  a 

pfgff  °J  Horfe  may  be  render’d  Obnoxious  to  Difeafes 
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in  his  Eyes,  from  an  ill  Conformation  of  the  Eye  itfelf;  as 
for  Inftance,  when  the  Eye  happens  to  be  too  large  or  too 
fmall,  or  when  the  Pupil,  or  clear  tranfparent  Part  of  the 
Eye  is  narrow,  and  fomewhat  longifh,  as  is  obfervable  in 
many  Horfes;  for  in  this  Cafe  the  Cryftalline  Humour 
feems  to  be  over-much  comprefs’d  by  the  circumambient 
Parts;  and  if  any  Rheum,  or  flux  of  Humours,  happen  to 
fall  into  an  Eye  that  has  this  Defed  in  it,  the  Infirmity 
will  readily  Increafe,  and  in  time  the  Retina ,  or  Bottom  of 
the  Eye,  will  be  quite  hid,  fo  as  to  produce  Blindnefs,  Yet 
notwithstanding  all  thefe  Imperfedions,  a  Horie’s  Eyes 
may  be  very  good,  if  he  be  other  wife  of  a  hearty  Difpofi- 
tion ;  and  they  may  continue  good  during  his  Life,  if 
there  be  proper  Care  taken  of  him,  and  that  he  meets  with 
no  Accident ;  however,  as  all  Difeafes  are  the  W orfe  the 
more  they  are  complicated,  therefore  when  any  Accident 
happens  to  the  Eyes,  its  Cure  will  be  the  more  difficulty 
where  there  is,  befides  the  Difeafe,  a  natural  Defed  and 
Imperfedion  in  the  Eye  itfelf. 

Having  thus  diftinguifh’d  between  thole  Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes  that  proceed  from  external  Accidents,  and  thofe  that 
anfe  from  internal  Caufes,  or  from  an  ill  Conformation  of 
the  Eye  itfelf,  or  when  there  is  a  Complication  of  thofe 
Caufes;  we  are  in  hopes,  by  this  general  Divifion,  the  Dif¬ 
eafes  incident  to  the  Eyes  of  Horfes  will  be  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  underftood,  becaufe  all  the  different  Sorts  of  Blindnefs, 
and  all  other  Accidents  whatfoever  happening  to  the  Eyes, 
are  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  general  Caufes,  which 
not  being  fufficiently  attended  unto  by  Farriers,  has  made- 
thofe  Cures  hitherto  very  impeded. 

C  H  A  P0  XXL 

Of  a  Wound  or  Blow  on  the  Eye ,  as  alfo  of 
other  external  Accidents . 

HP  PI  E  Difeafes  which  are  caufed  by  outward  Accidents 
A  become  more  or  lefs  dangerous  to  the  Eyes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Caufe  is  more  or  lefs  violent,  but  efpecially  as 
the  Horfe  happens  to  be  in  a  good  or  bad  Late  of  Health 
when  fuch  Accidents  befahhim. 

When  the  Caufe  is  limple,  as  for  Inftance,  Small  Acci- 
pxoqseding  only  from  Duft,  or  any  other  ex-  flLs  011  t'-’e 
rraneous  Matter  blown  into  theEyes,  or  when  fyes>  - o  w  cur'd* 

N  2  .they 
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they  are  hurt  by  {harp  frofty  Winds,  or  the  like ;  if  thele 
Diforders  do  not  wear  off  immediately  upon  Reft,  as  is 
ufual,  then  the  Eye  ought  to  be  look'd  into 3  and  if  there 
be  any  bit  of  {harp  Sand  or  Gravel  {licking  to  either  An¬ 
gle,  it  fhould  be  wip'd  out  with  a  bit  of  very  fine  Spunge, 
cut  fmall  at  the  Point,  and  ty'd  with  a  wax’d  Thread  to 
the  End  of  a  Stick  ;  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  keen,  the  moll 
fimple  and  eafy  things  in  the  Beginning  will  go  nigh  to 
relieve  them,  and  recover  them  to  their  ufual  Strength 
and  Vigour,  as  a  little  Plantain  and  Red-role  Water,  or 
the  Leaves  of  Plaintain  and  Red-rofes  boil’d  in  Water,  wafh- 
ing  the  Eyes  with  the  Decodtion  three  or  four  times  a  Day 
Blood-warm.  ' 

But  when  a  Horfe  receives  a  Wound  or  Blow  on  the 
Eye,  or  fo  near  as  to  caufe  an  Inflammation  in  the  Eye, 
cri  r  *  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  this  Cafe  is, 
WoundZm™.  t°  °P®>  *e  Neck- vein,  taking  from  thence 
a  moderate  Quantity  of  Blood 3  and  this  I 
rather  chufe  than  opening  that  near  the  Eye  3  becaufe  when 
the  Neck-vein  is  opened,  it  will  not  caufe  fo  great  a  Deri¬ 
vation  towards  the  Eye,  as  when  the  Eye- vein  is  open’d; 
for  when  an  Orifice  is  made  too  near  the  aftedted  Part,  the 
Blood  is  apt  to  flow  in  an  over-great  Quantity,  towards  that 
Part,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d  in  another  Place 3  and 
the  Eyes  being  in  a  dependent  Pofition,  as  they  are  fituated 
in  the  lower  Part  of  the  F orehead,  the  Blood  therefore  falls 
by  a  very  eafy  defcent  into  them. 

After  Blooding  the  Eye  may  be  look’d  into,  but  if  it 
be  fo  much  fwell’d  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  open’d,  as  it 
often  falls  out,  becaufe  of  the  immediate  Flux  of  Blood 
into  the  Eyelids  3  then  the  following  Application  may  be 
made,  viz. 

‘c  Take  Conferve  of  Red-rofes,  fpread  it  pretty  thick 
on  a  Piedgit  of  fine  Flax,  or  clean  Hurds,  and  lay  it 
over  the  Eye,  applying  at  the  fame  time  above  the  Eye- 
pits,  and  about  the  Temples,  Flax  dipp’d  in  a  Charge 
made  with  Vinegar,  the  White  of  an  Egg,  and  Bole- 
armoniack  ;  this  by  allaying  the  Heat,  will  put  a  Check 
to  the  Blood,  and  hinder  it  from  flowing  too  fall  to¬ 
wards  the  Eye. 

The  whole  D refling  ought  to  be  cover’d  with  a  Bandage 
about  four  or  five  Inches  Broad  3  this  may  be  made  of 
pretty  thick,  but  foft  Canvas,  Hitch’d  to  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Collar,  fo  as  to  cover  the  Half  of  the  Face  3  when 
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the  Sorance  is  but  in  one  Eye,  it  ought  to  reach  to  the 
middle  of  his  Nofe,  and  to  have  a  Piece  of  ftrong  Tape 
fatten’d  to  each  of  the  lower  Corners  to  tie  behind  ;  but 
this  muft  be  fo  eafy,  as  not  to  hinder  the  Adtion  of  the 
lower  Jaw. 

Bathe  or  moiften  the  Edges  of  the  Eye-lids  with  warfti 
Honey  of  Rofes  and  Red  Wine  two  or  three  times  a  Day. 
There  will  be  no  Occafion  of  torturing  him  too  much,  by 
forcing  Medicines  into  the  Eye,  for  in  all  fuch  Gales  thole 
harfti  Methods  do  more  Harm  than  Good,  for  as  the  Eye 
is  a  tender  feniible  Part,  it  is  to  be  us’d  with  all  the  gen- 
tlenefs  imaginable. 

But  becaufe  an  increafe  of  the  Quantity  of  Blood  mull 
certainly  be  prejudicai  where  the  Eye  is  bruis’d  or  wound¬ 
ed,  and  has  a  great  tendency  to  Inflammation  ;  therefore, 
befides  the  opening  of  a  Vein  (a  Method  of  drefling  being 
now  fet  on  foot)  fome  other  Evacuations  may  be  encou¬ 
rag’d,  for  which  Purpofe  he  may  have  purging  Clyfters, 
or  every  now  and  then  fome  kind  of  Phyflck  that  is  very 
moderate;  for  ftrong  Purging,  by  putting  the  Blood  in 
too  great  an  Agitation,  would  be  apt  to  make  it  flow  over- 
readily  into  the  difeafed  Part,  which  is  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  poflible;  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  Ufe  of  Cly- 
lters  to  other  Purging,  in  this  Cafe  efpecially,  as  we  don’t 
fuppofe  any  Fault  in  the  Blood. 

And  therefore  feeing  the  Body  is  only  to  be  kept  cool, 
fo  far  as  relates  to  Internals,  a  foluble  Diet  mull  alfc  be 
very  proper,  giving  him,  inftead  of  Oats,  fcalded  Bran,  as 
alfo  now  and  then  a  Mafh  of  Malt ;  and  in  his  Water  may 
fometimes  be  diflblv’d  half  an  Ounce  of  purify’d  Nitre  or 
Sal  Prunella ,  which  will  alfo  contribute  to  the  fame  End. 

His  Exercife  ought  to  be  gentle,  fuch  as  will  not  excite 
too  great  Heat,  but  rather  cool  and  refrefh  his  Body,  and 
create  an  Appetite. 

If  there  be  the  Appearance  of  proud  Flefh  upon  the 
Wound,  take  Powder  of  Tutty  finely  levigated,  and  lay  a 
little  of  it  on  the  Excrefcence  once  a  Day  ;  or  thus,  Take 
Tutty  prepar’d,  burnt.  Allum  and  Sugar- Candy  in  fine  ’ 
Powder,  of  each  equal  Parts,  take  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
this  Powder  between  your  Finger  and  Thumb,  and  apply 
it  upon  the  Fungus. 

A  Wound  or  Blow  may  be  thus  eafily  cur’d  if  the  Eye 
is  not  very  much  bruis’d,  or  if  the  WQund  be  but  fuper- 

N  3  ficial 
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ficial,  andclear  from  ihtPupiUa  of  the  Eye ;  but  when  it 
is  otberwife,  Death  or  Blindnefs  may  be  expended. 

When  a  Horfe’s  Eye  happens  to  burft  fomewhat  out  of 
its  Socket,  by  the  violence  of  a  Blow  or  Wound  ftretching 
or  cutting  the  Mufcles,  the  firft  Thing  to  be  done  is,  to  re¬ 
duce  it,  and  put  it  carefully  in  its  Place,  applying  the 
Charge  as  above  directed ;  and  after  the  fame  Method  of 
keeping  the  Horfe’s  Body  cool  and  open  has  alfo  been 
coraply’d  with,  and  that  it  begins  to  matter,  it  may  be 
drefs’d  with  the  following  Digeftive,  viz. 

44  Take  Honey  four  Ounces,  Oil  of  Rofes  one  Ounce, 
44  and  the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs,  mix  them  together,  by  ftir- 
64  ring  them  with  a  Knife,  or  wooden  Slice ;  and  when 
44  the  Digeftive  has  been  made  a  little  warm  before  the 
44  Fire,  dip  a  Pledgit  of  Flax  into  it,  and  apply  it  over  the 
44  Eye.”  This  may  be  done  once  or  twice  a  Day,  and  a 
reftringent  Charge  continued  over  the  Drefling,  until  the 
Cure  is  perform'd,  though  in  reality  the  Hue  will  be  very 
doubtful,  if  the  Mufcles  are  much  relax'd  or  wounded. 

Note*  In  all  Accidents  where  the  Eye  is  bruis'd,  or  wound¬ 
ed,  a  Florfe  ought  to  have  no  Oats  given  him  but  what 
are  boil’d  fort,  until  the  worft  Symptoms  are  gone ;  but 
efpecially  in  this  laft  Cafe,  where  it  is  protruded  and  thruft 
out  of  its  Socket,  for  then  his  Food  ought  to  be  only  fcald- 
ed  Bran,  now  and  then  with  a  mixture  of  Oats;  becaufe 
the  Addon  of  the  Jaw,  in  chewing  hard  Food,  would  be 
a  great  Means  to  hinder  the  Cure. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  Rheums  and  Inflammations  in  the  Eyes. 

Rheums  and  HP  H  O’  Rheums  and  Inflammations,  for 
Inflammations.  *  the  moft  Part,  accompany  the  flighted 
Diforders  in  the  Eye,  yet,  if  after  a  Wound  or  Bruife  has 
beeri  heal’d,  the  Eye  continues  weak  and  indifpos’d,  a  Horfe 
will  become  much  fubjedt  to  thole  Diforders  for  the  Fu¬ 
ture,  efpecially  upon  every  Change  of  Air  or  Diet,  or  as 
often  as  he  chances  to  be  Rid  harder  than  ordinary,  or  put 
upon  any  uncommon  and  unufual  Exercife. 

1  he  like  will  alfo  happen  from  any  other  Caufe  inducing 
a  weaknefs  into  the  Eye,  as  after  a  Cold,  or  other  Sick- 
aels  afie'dting  the  Eyes,  and  where  thefe  has  not  at  firft 

been 
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been  fufficient  Care  taken  to  put  a  Check  to  the  Influx  of 
the  Humours,  or  to  take  off  their  Acidity  and  Sharpnefs ; 
for  by  this  Means  the  Eye  becomes  injur’d,  and  is  render’d 
liable  to  Rheums  and  Defluxions,  and  to  many  other  Ac¬ 
cidents,  notwithftanding  the  Horfe  may,  in  all  other  Re- 
fpeCts,  be  recover’d  to  a  good  State  of  Health. 

Sometimes  thofe  Symptoms  do  accompany,  or  are  the 
EffeCts  of  an  ill  Habit  of  Body  ;  whether  that  be  induc’d  at 
firft  by  an  Over- plenitude,  or  if  it  arifqs  from  Debility  and 
Lownefs,  or  from  any  other  Caufe,  whereby  the  Blood  be¬ 
comes  vitiated  ;  for  as  the  Eyes  are  very  tender,  and  of  ex- 
quifite  Senfe,  they  muff  therefore  be  as  fenflbly  affeCted  in 
all  iuch  Indifpofitions,  as  any  other  Part  of  the  Body. 

And  therefore,  in  order  to  the  Cure,  the  Cure. 

Farrier  ought  to  examine  diligently  both  in¬ 
to  the  paft  State  and  prelent  Condition  of  the  Horfe.  If 
he  finds  him  under  any  Indifpofition,  then  his  firft  and 
chief  Care  muft  be  to  remove  that  ;  that,  for  Inftance,  if 
he  be  Hide-bound,  or  if  he  has  got  the  Farcin  or  Mange, 
fuch  Things  as  are  hereafter  ordered  in  thofe  Cafes, 
muft  be  adminifter’d  to  him  at  the  fame  Time  that  proper 
Applications  are  made  to  the  Eyes ;  but  if  a  Horfe  be 
otherwife  in  a  tolerable  State  of  Health,  the  Farrier  may 
conclude,  that  there  is  either  fome  natural  Infirmity  in  the 
Eye,  difpofing  it  to  thofe  Diforders,  or  elfe  that  the  Eye  is 
render’d  very  weak  and  difeafed  by  a  continual  Defiuxion 
upon  it ;  in  either  of  which  Cafes  it  will  not  be  very  need¬ 
ful  to  burden  him  with  Medicines  :  But  yet  if  the  Horfe 
be  full  of  Flefh,  left  the  Diftemper  fhould  be  over-much 
fed,  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Blood  may  be  taken  from 
him,  and  he  may  be  purg’d  gently  every  W eek,  or  have 
now  and  then  a  Clyfter  given  him  ;  and  the  other  Rules 
of  Diet  and  Exercife,  which  have  been  laid  down  in  the 
foregoing  Chapter,  may  alfo  be  obferved. 

After  thefe  general  Directions,  we  {hall  conclude  this 
Chapter,  by  inferring  fuch  Remedies  as  the  Practice  of  the 
belt  Marshals  has  warranted  to  be  the  molt  effectual  in  all 
outward  Intentions,  where  the  Eyes  have  been  troubled 
with  {harp  Rheums  and  Inflammations. 

If  the  Eyes  are  only  inflam’d,  without  a  Defluxion  of  Se¬ 
rum  upon  them,  they  may  be  waih’d  once  or  twice  a  Day 
with  a  little  Wine,  Red  or  White;  or  Wine  wherein  the 
Leaves  or  Tops  of  the  common  Briar  have  been  boiled  ; 
or  if  thefe  are  not  in  Seafon,  the  following  may  be  ufed. 

N  4  Take 
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44  Take  Camomile  and  Red-rofe  Leaves,  of  each  half  3. 
?4  handful,  boil  them  in  a  Pint  of  Water  till  a  fourth  Part 
*4  beconfumed,  ftrain  the  Decodtion,  and  add  to  it  a  Drani 
44  of  Camphire,  fir  ft  difiolv’d  in  a  Spoonful  of  Brandy  J* 
Let  your  Horfe’s  Eyes  be  moiftened  therewith  two  or  three 
Times  a  Day. 

Or  the  following  Remedies  may  be  us’d,  which  will 
be  of  equal  Service  in  all  Cafes  where  there  is  a  De¬ 
fluxion  of  Rheum,  for  where  there  is  only  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion. 

44  Take  white  Vitriol  two  Pounds,  Roch-allum  three 
44  Pounds,  fine  Bole- armoniack  half  a  Pound,  Litharge  of 
44  Gold  or  Silver  two  Ounces;  reduce  all  the  Ingredients  to 
64  Powder,  and  put  them  into  a  new  glaz’d  earthen  Pot, 

with  three  Quarts  of  Water,  boil  them  very  gently  over 
cc  a  fmail  Fire  without  Smoke,  fet  equally  round  the  Pot, 
44  till  the  Water  be  evaporated,  and  the  Matter  at  the  Bot- 
44  tom  perfectly  dry  ;  then  remove  the  Pot  from  the  Fire, 
44  and.  fuffer  the  Matter  to  cool,  which  ought  to  be  hard, 
44  and  will  ftill^row  harder  the  longer  it  is  kept.”  This  is 
called  the  JLapis  mirabilis ,  or  wonderful  Stone. 

44  Put  half  an  Ounce  of  this  Stone  in  a  Glafs  Bottle, 
44  with  four  Ounces  of  Water,  it  will  be  diflolved  in  a 
44  quarter  of  an  Hour,  and  make  the  Water  white  as 
f 4  Milk,  when  you  (hake  the  Bottle  ;  you  muft  wafh  the 
44  fore  Eye  Morning  and  Evening  with  the  Water  or  So- 
44  lution.”  A  Solution  thus  made  will  keep  twenty 
Days.1 

This  I  have  taken  from  the  Sieur  de  Solleyfell ,  who 
gives  the  following  Account  of  it ;  and,  doubtlefs  it  muft 
fie  very  good. 

44  Some  Apothecaries,  (fays  he)  keep  this  Stone  in  their 
4f  Shops,  and  make  Ufe  of  it  for  Men  ;  and  as  for  me,  I 
44  ufe  it  for  Korfes,  nor  ever  feek  any  other  Remedy  for 
f4  Rheums,  Blov/s,  or  Moon-eyes.  Every  Man  that  is 
44  Mailer  of  a  Horfe  ought  to  keep  fome  of  it  by  him, 
V  for  it  will  keep  very  good  long  ;  and  there  are  few  Re- 
piedies  for  the  Eyes  that  are  not  inferior  to  it. 

Many  of  this  Kind  might  be  added,  but  we  {hall  con¬ 
tent  ourlelves  in  this  Place  by  inferring  one  more,  which 
has  been  us?d  with  equal  Succefs  both  to  Man  and  Beaft; 
and  has  been  recommended  for  fuch  Intentions  by  one  of 
fhe  belt  Judges ;  and  is  as  follows. 

•  V.  •  U.  t  v  ,  ,  v  ^  c  I 
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Take  Roman  Vitriol  and  Bole-armoniack,  of  each  two 
“  Ounces,  Camphire  half  an  Ounce,  and  powder  them 
together ;  of  this  Mixture  fprinkle  half  an  Ounce  at  a 
“  Time  in  two  Pound  of  boiling  Water,  in  which  ftir  it 
“  well  about,  then  take  it  off'  the  Fire,  let  it  fettle,  and 
“  decant  off'  that  which  is  clear  by  Inclination.”  This  is 
an  excellent  Remedy,  not  only  for  Rheums  and  Defluxions 
of  the  Eyes,  but  for  many  Purpofes  externally.  It  may 
be  made  ftronger  or  weaker,  as  the  Praditioner  ftall  fee 
Pccafion. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  Lunatick,  or  Moon-Eyes ♦ 

W  HEN  a  Defluxion  of  Rheum  has  What  meant  by 
continu  d  fo  long  as  to  caufe  an  obfli-  Moon-Eyes . 
nate  Stagnation  in  the  fmall  Arteries  of  the  Tunica  Adnata , 
or  outermoll:  Coat  of  the  Eye,  and  a  Relaxation  of  the 
fmall  Kernels  that  are  feared  at  each  of  its  Angles,  it  be¬ 
comes  then  very  hard  and  difficult  to  be  cur’d ;  but  by 
the  Lentor  and  Corrofivenefs  of  the  Matter,  it  at  length 
deftroys  the  Tranfparency  and  Clearnefs  of  the  Cornea  fo 
as  to  caufe  Blindnefs  ;  and  when  this  happens  to  a  Horfe 
he  is  faid  to  be  Moon-blind. 

Now  this  Diftemper,  which  gpes  under  this  Name,  does 
not  always  make  one  continued  Progrefs,  but  oftentimes 
the  Rheum,  in  a  great  Meafure,  dries  up  ;  and  when  that 
happens,  unlefs  the  Miattcr  has  been  fo  fharp  as  to  corrode 
the  Cornea ,  a  Horfe’s  Eye  will  again  look  clear  and 
tranfparent ;  but  becaufe  thofe  Parts  have  been  fo  much 
weakened,  and  the  Glands  lo  much  relax’d,  every  little 

in  Feeding  or  Exercife,  and  every 
flight  Cold,  and  even  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Air,  will  caufe 
a  Return  of  the  Humour  j  which  Vicillitudes  have  occa- 
fion’d  Farriers,  in  ancient  Times,  when,  thro’ Ignorance, 
much  was  afcrib’d  to  the  Influence  of  Planets,  to  attribute 
this  Diforder  to  the  Moon,  infomuch  that  even  the  Sieur  die 
Solleyfell  being  prepoflefs’d  with  the  fame  Notion,  very 
gravely  fays,  “  That  the  Eyes  of  thofe  Hones  which 
“  are  troubled  with  this  Diflemper,  are  darkened  with  a 
“  Rheum  at  certain  Times  of  the  Moon,  whereas  n  other 
Times  they  appear  fo' bright,  that  you  would  conclude 
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they  were  perfectly  found.”  And  afterwards  he  adds, 
That  fome  enjoy  an  Interval  of  fix  Months,  others  are 
troubled  with  a  Return  of  the  Diftemper  onee  in  three 
Months,  and  fome  grow  lunatick  every  two  Months’-. 
But  according  to  the  ftridteft  Obfervation  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  thisDiftemper  feems  to  bear  a  near  Affinity  with 
that  which  in  Man  is  called  the  Epiphora ,  refembling  it 
both  in  its  Signs,  Caufe,  and  Effects ;  only  that  in  Horfes 
it  is  more  fatal  to  the  Sight,  becaufe  of  the  prone  Pofition 
of  a  Horfe’s  Head,  which  gives  the  Humours  a  Wronger 
Tendency  towards  the  Eyes. 

<ri.  r  r.  It  takes  its  Origin,  generally  fpeaking, 

c  aujL .  from  the  Want  of  the '  common  Difcharges 

of  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  by  Urine ;  and  from  thofe 
Things  that  may  occafion  a  too  great  Accumulation  of  the 
Serum  in  the  Blood,  whether  they  proceed  firft  of  all  from 
a  Cold,  or  from  any  other  Caufe. 

The  Signs  are  alfo  manifeft,  for  in  this  Diftemper  the 
Eyes  appear  hot,  fwoln,  dark,  and  troubled  with  a  conti¬ 
nual  Rheum  and  Weeping,  and  according  to  the  laft  men¬ 
tion’d  Author,  with  a  faint  Yellownefs  under  the  Apple, 
which,  as  he  rightly  obferves,  is  the  fureft  Sign,  as  it  mull 
be  the  conftant  Effedl  of  exceffive  Heat  and  Moifture  in 
thofe  Parts. 

The  Cure  mull,  as  to  Internals,  be  chiefly  perform’d  by 
Purging  Medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  of  the  greateft  Efficacy 
to  fufe  and  melt  down  the  ferous  Parts  of  the  Blood ;  for 
Phlebotomy  is  needlefs,  and  oftentimes  proves  hurtful  in 
this  Cafe.  And  therefore  if  the  Horfebe  coflive  after  you 
have  opened  him  with  a  Clyfter  or  two,  let  the  following 
Balls  be  given  him. 

46  Take  of  the  cleareft  fhining  Aloes  two  Ounces,  Tur- 
bith  Root  in  fine  Powder  half  an  Ounce,  Diagridium 
two  Drams,  Liquorice  Powder  four  Ounces  :  Make 
them  into  large  Balls- with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  jfrefh 
Butter.”  Let  thefe  be  given  in  Wine,  or  any  other  Li¬ 
quid,  to  wafh  them  down  ;  and  for  a  Change,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Purge  may  be  fometimes  exhibited,  viz. 

£C  Take  Aloes  and  Jalap  in  Powder,  of  each  an  Ounce 
sc  and  a  half,  Cream  of  Tartar  three  Ounces,  Diagridium 
tc  one  Dram.”  Let  this  be  given  in  a  Quart  of  White- 
wine,  Ale,  or  Beer,  Without  warming  it ;  becaufe  if  it  be 
hot,  fome  of  the  Ingredients,  as  the  Aloes  and  Diagridium, 
nnd  even  the  Jalap,  if  it  be  relinous,  will  be  apt  to  run  into 
fl^umps.  But 
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But  if  it  be  hard  to  get  down  this  Medicine,  becaufe  of 
the  Naufeous  Bitternefs  of  the  Aloes,  the  Jalap,  Aloes,  and 
Diagridium,  may  be  made  into  a  Pafte  with  Liquorice 
Powder,  and  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Butter  as  the  other, 
and  the  Cream  of  Tartar  diflblv’cj  in  the' Liquor  witJp 
which  it  is  to  be  wafh’d  down,  or  in  fome  warm  Water, 
after  it  begins  to  work. 

The  Purging  mull  be  repeated  twice  every  Week,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Horfe’s  Strength,  walking  him  for  half  an 
Hour  after  his  Phyfick,  as  is  ufual ;  during  which  time  his 
F ood  ought  to  be  .moderate,  but  yet  what  is  neceflary  to 
fuftain  Nature  ;  for  the  ftrongelt  Horfe  will  fuffer  by  Purg¬ 
ing,  if  his  Food  is  not  in  fome  Meafure  proportioned 
to  it. 

And  while  this  Method  is  comply’d  with,  as  to  Inter¬ 
nals,  his  Eyes  ought  to  be  conftantly  wet  Morning  and 
Evening  with  one  or  other  of  thofe  Waters,  which  are  the 
lafh  inferred  in  the  foregoing  Chapter ;  and  three  or  four 
times  a  Day  let  them  be  bath’d  with  the  following  Decoc¬ 
tion,  made  warm  every  time  it  is  ufed. 

“  Take  Leaves  of  Mallows  and  Marlh- mallows,  of 
<c  each  a  Handful,  Red-rofe  Leaves  and  Melilot  Flowers, 

of  each  half  a  Handful ;  the  Heads  of  two  white  Pop- 

pies  lliced,  and  two  Ounces  of  Fenugreek- feeds :  boil 
*c  them  in  two  Quarts  of  Water  to  three  Pints.’’  This 
will  greatly  contribute  to  blunt  the  Acrimony  and  Sharp- 
nefs  of  the  Serum . 

The  fame  Ingredients  boil’d  with  five  or  fix  Crab-apples, 
and  afterwards  beat  in  a  Marble  or  Stone  Mortar,  and 
pulp’d  thro’  a  Sieve,  will  make  an  excellent  Cataplafm  to 
lay  over  the  Eye,  in  order  to  allay  the  Heat,  and  put  a 
Check  to  the  Influx  of  the  Humours. 

The  Corners  of  your  Horfe’s  Eyes  may  be  alfo  touched 
nowr  and  then  with  a  little  ot  the  following  Ointment, 
viz. 

<c  Take  frefh  Butter  four  Ounces,  white  Wax  one  Ounce, 
“  Tut ty  finely  prepared  half  an  Ounce,  Sugar  of  Lead 
“  two  Drams,  white  Vitriol  one  Dram,  Camphire  two 
“  Scruples :  Mix  and  make  an  Ointment.” 

As  foon  as  you  obferve  the  Symptoms  be-  H<n»  a  Moon - 
gin  to  abate,  let  him  be  moderately  rid  every  ey  d  Horfe  is  to 
Day  in  fome.  fhady  Place ;  for  the  Exercile  ^  mana^d  in 
wdl  contribute  to  mend  theFaults  of  his  Con-  the  D^dine  of 
'^itution  :  But  if  you  ride  him  too  much  in  hiS 

the 
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the  Sun,  or  where  the  Light  is  too  Arong,  you’ll  be  apt  to 
create  frefh  Trouble  ;  for  though  the  ferous  Part  of  the 
Blood  may  be  render’d  more  thin  and  fluid,  and  its  Acri¬ 
mony  much  abated  by  the  Ufe  of  Exercife,  and  the  Help  of 
•proper  Remedies,  and  confecjuently  the  Moifture  lefiened, 
yet  as  the  Eyes  themfelves  miift  be  impair’d  by  a  long  and 
continued  Defluxions,  they  mull  therefore  have  Time  tore- 
cover  that  Weakriejs.  For  the  fame  Reafon,  the  Ufe  of  fit 
Applications  mult  hot  be  too  foon  laid  afide,  but  fuch  things 
constantly  provided  as  will  comfort  and  ftrengthen  thole 
parts,  though  they  ought  to  be  of  more  gentle  Operation 
than  what  were  us’d  during  the  Violence  of  the  Diftemper. 
Wherefore  we  very  much  recommend  Decocftions  of  Red- 
rofe  Leaves,  Plantain,  Ground-Ivy,  or  their  diftill  d  Waters, 
with  thofe  of  Eye- bright,  Chervil,  Celandine,  and  the  like, 
for  outward  Ufe  $  and  thefe  to  be  continued  for  fomecon- 
fiderable  Time  :  And  if  there  be  the  leaft  Appearance  of  a 
Return,  a  fmall  Quantity  of  white  Vitiiol,  or  the  white 
Troches  of  Rhafis  may  be  diflblv’d  in  either  of  thefe  Wa¬ 
ters,  viz.  half  a  Dram  of  the  Vitriol,  or  a  Dram  of  the 
Troches,  to  four  Ounces  of  the  Water  :  And  by  foilowung 
this  Method,  any  Horfe  may  certainly  be  cured,  unlefs  there 
be  fome  natural  Defeft  in  the  Eye,  or  that  it  has  been  too 
much  injured  by  the  Corrofion  of  the  Diftemper* 

What  Methods  Moil  Farriers,  when  they  find  this  Dif- 
ave  generally  eale  obftinate,  rowel  a  Horie  near  the  Eyeo, 
ufed  when  the  and  take  up  the  Eye-veins ;  but  in  taking  up 
Diftemper  a  Vein,  I  prefer  SolleyfelTs  Method,  becaufe 

proves  objli -  does  not  make  Incifion  into  the  Vein  it- 

»ate:  Pelf,  but  ties  it  with  a  wax  Thread,  and  by 

that  Means  the  Communication  is  as  efte&ually  flopped. 
But  whatever  Succefs  may  have  been  attributed  to  the  ta¬ 
king  up  of  Veins  for  Infirmities  in  the  Eyes,  there  can  be 
buMittle  faid  to  countenance  that  Operation,  fince  by  tying 
up  thofe  Veins  the  Return  of  the  Blood  is  hinder’d  ;  and 
therefore  it  can  only  be  luppofed  to  do  Set  vice  Vv  here  the 
Eye  is  fhrunk,  and  like  to  perifh  for  Want  of  its  proper 
Nourifhment.  As  to  Rowelling,  that  may  indeed,  and 
often  is  of  Service,  becaufe  by  it  many  fmall  Vefiels,  both 
Veins  and  Arteries,  are  opened.  And  as  the.  Arterial 
Blood  moves  with  a  greater  Impetus  than  that  of.  the 
Veins,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Difcharge  muft  therefore  be 
from  the  Arteries ;  fo  that  a  lefier  Quantity  of  Blood  nuift 
be  derived  towards  the  Eye.  :  ‘ 
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Some  make  the  Rowel  at  the  Side  of  each  Eye,  which 
is  not  amifs,  when  upon  the  Mufcles  on  the  Flat  of  the 
Cheek-Bone.  Others  make  a  Seaton  under  the  Poll,  w7hich 
is  alfo  very  proper,  and  wall  not  disfigure  a  Horfe,  fo  much 
as  the  other.  The  Way  to  perform  this  is,  by  palling  a  large 
three*  edg’d  Needle  under  that  Part  of  the  Horle’s  Neck 
where  his  Mane  begins ;  or  if  you  would  rather  chufe  to 
do  it  without  Blood,  make  Ufe  of  a  fharp  Iron  almoft  red 
Hot;  when  you  have  pierced  theFlefh,  have  a  large  Probe- 
Needle  in  Readinefs,  with  a  plaited  Hempen  Cord,  or  one 
of  Hair  dip’d  in  Wax  or  Bajilicon^  to  follow  the  Iron :  Tins 
may  be  moved  once  or  twdce  a  Day,  and  every  now  andj 
then  frefh  Ointment  put  upon  it  to  keep  it  running. 

But  there  are  befides  the  taking  up  of  Veins  and  Rowel- 
ing,  feveral  other  Operations  made  by  Farriers  for  the  Cure 
of  Lunatick  Eyes;  as  the  giving  the  Fire,  and  cauterizing 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Forehead  ;  and  fome,  when  the  Cafe 
has  been  defperate,  have  had  Recourfe  to  a  very  defperate 
Cure,  and  to  fave  one  Eye,  have  put  out  the  other,  by  run¬ 
ning  a  Needle  acrofs  through  the  Eye-Ball :  But  w7e  can 
fay  very  little  in  favour  of  thefe  Operations,  not  only  as 
they  are  both  exceffive  painful  and  uncertain,  but  alio  as 
they  have  had  but  fmall  Approbation  by  thole  who  have 
been  the  bell  Judges.  But  there  is  one  other,  which,  in 
fome  Cafes,  may  be  neceffary  ;  and  if  it  does  not  make  a 
Cure,  yet  if  it  be  well  perform’d,  it  fometimes  affords  Re¬ 
lief,  and  that  is  cutting  out  the  Haw ,  which  is  only  fome 
Part  of  the  Kernelly  Subftance  that  lies  at  the  Corners  and 
Bottom  of  the  Eye,  which  being  very  much  relax’d,  and, 
as  it  were,  foak’d  by  the  continual  Influx  of  the  Rheum,  at 
length  Enlarges  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  like  a  Piece  of 
Spunge,  it  thrufts  out  the  under  Eyelid,  and  thereby  oc- 
caiions  both  Pain  and  continual  Weeping. 

Now  when  you  have  apply ’d  all  things  that  are  proper  to 
harden  and  conftringe  that  Glandulous  Subftance,  and  fo  to 
make  it  contract  itlelf,  but  without  Succefs ;  and  when  you 
obferve  the  Excrefcence  growm  fo  large  that  it  cannot  be 
eafily  deftroy’d  by  any  Application,  that  would  not  at  the 
fame  time  hazard  the  Eye,  then  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to  cut- 
ting,  Vvhich  ought  to  be  gone  about  in  the  following  manner. 

The  Horfe  being  call,  and  fo  fecur’d  that  he  fjQCLV  tQ  cut  tye 
cannot  move,  you  are  to  take  a  N eedle  arm’d  Haw  out  of  a 
with  a  wax’d  Thread,  and  having  pierc’d'  Horfe  s  Eye. 
the  under  Eyelid  below  the  Griftle  that  fur- 

rounds 
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rounds  it  near  the  Corner  towards  the  Nofe,  you  are  after¬ 
wards  to  give  the  Thread  to  fome  skilful  Perfon  to  hold, 
that  the  Eyelid  may  be  kept  open;  and  by  this  means  t  e 
Excrefcence  will  fairly  appear.  The  Operator  mull,  then 
by  the  help  of  a  fine  Hook,  take  hold  of  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Excrefcence,  and  draw  it  upwards,  that  he  may  lee  all 
Parts  to  which  it  adheres,  and  with  a  very  fine  Inltrument 
feparate  firft  above  from  the  Eye-ball,  and  then  below  from 
the  under  Eyelid ;  and  if  it  grows  pretty  far  backwaids 
towards, the  Outer  Corner  of  the  Eye,  another  Thread  ought 
to  be  drawn  through  the  under  Eyelid,  about  its  middle, 
paffing  the  Needle  alfo  under  the  Griftle,  that  by  holding 
back  the  Eyelid,  it  may  be  the  more  ealily  feparated  from 
thence:  And  when  it  has  been  in  this  Manner  freed  fiom 
all  its  Adhefions,  both  above  and  below,  it  mull  be  Cut  as 
near  as  polfible  to  the  Inner  Corner  and  Bottom  of  the  Eye, 
drying  up  the  Blood  and  Moilture  with  a  folt  Sponge. 

‘This  Operation  is  perform’d  by  th e French,  and  iome  Ita¬ 
lian  Farriers,  but  feldom  or  never  by  the  Englijh^  unlefs 
when  there  is  an  Ungius ,  which  is  a  hard,  membranous,  or 
rather  cartilaginous  Subltance,  growing  to  the  Inner  Corner 
of  the  Eye,  which  almolt  every  Smith  can  take  olt,  by  pal¬ 
ling  a  Needle  thro’  the  upper  Part  of  it;  and  when  they 
have  pull’d  it  gently  out  by  the  Thread,  they  Cut  it  oft  with 
a  fharp  Inltrument,  or  Sciffars,  and  that  is  what  our  b  arners 
call  cutting  out  the  Haw  ^  and  this  is  indeed  a  more  eafy, 
and  perhaps  a  more  neceilary  Operation  than  the  other. 

After  the  Operation  has  been  thus  perform  d,  the  Eye  may 
be  wafh’d  with  red  Wine,  or  Aqua  vites ;  and  to  prevent 
a  frefh  Inflammation,  which  will  readily  enough  happen 
after  Cutting,  a  reftringent  Charge  made  with  Vinegar, 
Bole-Armoniack,  &c.  may  be  apply’d  over  the  Eye  and 
Temples,  until  fuch  time  as  it  comes  to  be  in  good  tem¬ 
per  ;  and  a  little  Honey  of  Rofes  may  be  fometimes  dropt 
into  the  Eye  warm,  which  will  bring  the  Matter  to  a  good 
Digeftion  ;  but  if  there  be, the  leaft  Appearance  of  a  frefh 
Excrefcence,  which  is  not  uncommon  m  thole  moilt  Parts, 
and  efpecially  where  they  cannot  be  kept  down  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Bandages,  then  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  the 
Vitriol  Water,  or  the  Solution*  of  the  Lapis  Mirabilis  in- 
ferted  in  the  foregoing  Chapter ;  and  in  the  mean  while  the 
Eye  mull  be  as  little  as  pollible  expos  d  to  the  Light.  Bv 
all  which  means  a  great  Check  will  be  put  to  the  Plumours, 

and  their  Conflux  will  be  much  Ids  for  the  Time  to.  come. 

Moil 
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Moft  People  are  of  Opinion  that  this  Diftemper  is  here¬ 
ditary,  as  well  as  govern’d  by  the  Moon ;  and  therefore  that 
ip  is  never  to  be  cured.  It  is  very  true,  a  perfect  Cure  is  ve¬ 
ry  hard  to  be  effectuated,  efpecially  when  it  has  been  of 
long  Continuance;  but  lam  very  fure,  and  fo  muff  every 
one  who  is  the  lealt  acquainted  with  the  animal  Oeconomy, 
that  tho  a  Horfemay  naturally  be  of  fuch  a  Conftitution, 
as  will  difpofe  him  more  particularly  to  this  Diitemper ;  yet 
the  fame  may  proceed  from  any  other  Caufe.  We 
£hall  therefore  put  an  End  to  this  Chapter,  by  inferting  an 
Obfervation  of  one  Taquetus ,  as  it  is  recited  by  the  Sieur  De 
Solley/ell^  becauie  it  may  be  ot  Service  to  Gentlemen  who 
breed  Horfes;  lince  it  is  more  eafy  to  prevent  Difeafes  by  pro¬ 
per  Keeping,  than  it  is  to  remove  them  when  once  they  have 
got  fure  Footing.  Soliey fell’s  Words  are  thefe; 

Fhis  is  an  hereditary  Diftempei ,  and  gin  Obfervation 
“  therefore  great  Care  muff  be  taken  to  of  Taquetus 
<c  chuie  Stallions  that  have  good  Eyes ;  it  out  of  Solley- 
“  may  alfo  be  occalion’d  by  the  Foal’s  eat-  feH* 

“  ing  Oats  with  his  Dam  when  he  is  but  one  Year  old,  or 
<c  younger;  for  by  their  draining  and  endeavouring  to  chew 
the  Oats,  the  Veins  above  and  about  their  Eyes  are 
ftretched  and  diftended  ;  and  confequently  draw  too 
4£  much  Blood  to  thofe  Parts,  which  by  the  too  great 
<c  Quantity  of  Nourifhment,  are  heated  and  render’d  ob- 
“  noxious  either  to  that  kind  which  follows  the  Courfe  of 
cC  the  Moon,  or  to  the  other,  which  waftes  and  deftroys 
cc  the  Eye.  I  have  borrowed  this  Obfervation  from  a 
*c  Treatife  concerning  Horfes,  compos’d  by  one  John  Ta- 
<c  quety  who  exprefly  affirms,  That  the  Lofs  of  the  Foal’s 
Eye  is  not  occafioned  by  the  Subfiance  of  the  Oats, 
“  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  heat  them,  but  only  by  their 
ftraining  too  hard  in  chewing  that  hard  fort  of  Food  ; 
“  and  to  prevent  thofe  fatal  Confequences,  headvifes  thole 
who  have  foals,  to  caufe  their  Oats  to  be  ground  or 
t£  flamp’d ;  by  which  Means,  he  lays,  they  will  grow 
“  ftrong  and  lufty,  without  the  leaft  Danger  of  Rheums, 
“  or  any  other  Infirmity  in  the  Eyes.” 

I  fhali  only  add  to  what  Taquet  has  judicioufly  obferv’d, 
that  over-much  Feeding,  of  whatever  Kind,  as  it  eafily 
caufes  an  Over-plenitude  in  young  Horfes,  who  eat  heartily, 
may  therefore  very  readily  bring  Defluxions  and  other 
Weakneffes  upon  the  Eyes  :  And  many  of  our  Englijh 
Colts  fuffer  by  an  E^cefs  of  this  Kind,  as  others  do  by  be¬ 
ing 
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in0-  put  too  early  to  hard  Labour,  and  owe  their  Difeafes 
in  the  Eyes  more  to  thefe  Errors,  than  either  to  the  Moon 
or  to  their  Sire* 

CHAP*.  XXIV* 

Of  Films ,  Webs,  and  other  ‘Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes  of  Horfes ,  cauftrg  Dimnefs  or  Lofs 

of  Sight* 

••  -  % 

External  Blind -  \JL7 E  often  obferve,  after  a  Horfe  has  been 
■nefs  from  Films  *  *  fome  time  troubled  with  a  Defluxion 
and  Scars  on  0f  Rheum,  or  other  Diforders  in  his  Eyes, 
the  Cornea.  thin  Subftances  grow  over  them,  fo  as 

to  obfcure  the  Sight,  and  thefe  fometimes  adhere  fo  clofely 
to  the  Eye,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  remove  them  ;  fome¬ 
times  from  the  fame  Caufes,  or  from  fome  flight  Wound, 
the  Qornea ,  or  horny  Coat  of  the  Eye,  is  render  d  obfcure, 
that  the  Light  cannot  pafs  through  it ;  for  when  it  is  fret¬ 
ted  by  the  Corrofion  and  Sharpnefs  of  Matter,  and  its 
Subftance  abraded  and  wore ;  or  if  that  happens  by  any 
outward  Accident,  its  Reunion  may  ealily  become  imper¬ 
fect,  becaufe  of  its  exquifite  Finenefs,  which  cannot  be 
again  equally  united,  but,  like  a  Darn  in  a  Piece  of  fine 
Lawn,  will  appear  with  a  vifible  Rlemifh,  and  become 
more  or  lefs  injurious  to  the  Sight,  according  as  the  Eye 

has  been  more  or  lefs  hurt. 

Sometimes  the  Caufes  of  Blindnefs  or 
The  internal  Dimnefs  are  more  internal,  and,  according 
from  the  Hu-  to  fome,  may  proceed  from  a  Condenfation 
mours,  or  inner-  or  curdling  of  the  Humours  of  the  Eye  5 
mojl  Parts  of  whiGh  though  they  be  naturally  clear  and 
the  Eye.  tranfparent,  "yet  by  exceflive  Heat  they  be¬ 

come  thick  and  opaque,  like  the  White  of  an  Egg  when 
it  is  boil’d.  Sometimes  Blindnefs  is  occafioned  by  fome 
foreign  Subftance  gather’d  in  the  watry  Humour  of  the 
Eye,  which  at  length  increafes  fo  as  to  hinder  the  Light 
from  palling  through  the  chryftalline  and  glafly  Humours 
into  the  Retina ,  or  Bottom  of  the  Eye.  This  DefeCt  in 
a  human  Eye  is  called  a  Catarafi,  and  is  the  fame  which 
the  Farriers  diftinguifh  by  the  different  Names  of  a 
Specki  Pearl ,  or  Dragon ,  according  to  its  different  Ap¬ 
pearances,  or  according  to  the  Progrefs  it  makes  on  the 
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Eye.  When  it  is  very  fmall,  and  fhows  itfelf  only  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  watry  Humour,  it  is  then  called  a  LJragon ; 
if  more  towards  the  Surface,  a  Speck  ;  and  when  it  comes 
to  its  Maturity,  and  covers  the  whole, Pupil*  or  Apple  of 
the  Eye,  or  when  it  is  grown  pretty  large,  it  is  called  a 
Pearl.  But  there  is  one  Sort  of  Blindnefs,  which  is  as 
common  and  ufual  among  Horfes  as  any  other,  and  that 
is,  where  there  is  no  vilible  Defedt  in  the  Eyes,  but  the  out¬ 
ward  Coat  and  Humours  appear  tranfparent,  and  without 
Blemifti,  and  this  Sort  is  as  difficult  to  be  removed  as  any  ; 
becaufe  the  Fault  lies  in  the  Compreffion  of  the  Retina ,  or 
Optick  Nerve,  by  an  over-great  Diftention  of  the  Veflels 
that  are  interwoven  in  \U 

When,  the  Eye  is  only  cover’d  with  a  Film  The  Cure  of 
or  membranous  Subltance,  unlefs  that  has  external  Blind- 
its  Origin  from  a  Sear  made  on  the  clear  neL- 
tranfparent  Part  of  the  Cornea ,  or  horny  Coat,  it  may,  and 
is  often  cured  by  external  Applications  only,  and  futh  as 
are  very  eafy  and  Ample  ;  as  the  Juice  of  Celandine,  Eye- 
bright,  and  the  like,  dropt  into  the  Eye ;  but  when  there 
is  a  Scar,  or  if  the  Film  adheres  very  clofe  to  the  Subftance 
of  the  Eye,  Things  of  a  more  powerful  Operation  will  then 
be  requir’d,  as  the  camphorated  Water,  or  the  Water  made 
by  a  Solution  of  the  Lapis  mirabilis ,  as  diredted  in  the  21  ft 
Chapter  ;  or  the  following  Eye-lVater ,  which  I  have  often 
experienced  to  be  moll  effedtual,  not  only  to  clear  the  Eye 
from  Films,  &c.  but  do  the  greateft  Service  in  all  Rheums 
and  Defluxions,  and  even  cure  thofe  where  there  has  been 
an  apparent  Defedt  on  the  Cornea. 

44  Take  unflack’d  Lime  four  Ounces,  and  pour  upon  it 
44  a  Quart  of  boiling  Water  *  after  it  has  fettled  fome 
44  Time,  and  grown  clear,  pour  it  off  gently  from  the 
44  Lime,  and  then  filter  it  through  Brown  Paper,  and  put 
44  it  afterwards  into  a  clean  Brafs  or  Copper  Pan,  and  dif- 
44  folve  in  it  one  Ounce  of  crude  Sal  Armoniack ,  letting  it 
44  ftand  in  that  Vefiel  until  it  turns  to  a  very  beautiful  blue 
44  Colour,  then  filter  it  as  before,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 
44  Let  four  or  five  Drops  of  .this  Water  be  inflilTd  into  the 
44  Horfe’s  Eye  every  Day,  once  or  oftner,  as  there  fhall  be 
44  Occafion/’ 

This  Water  will  keep  a  long  while,  and  is  not  only 
ufeful  to  the  Eyes,  but  to  wafn  all  old  obftinate  Ulcers ; 
and  therefore  may  at  any  Time  be  made  in  a  larger 
Quantity, 

O  If 
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If  your  Horfe’s  Eyes  be  alfo  hot  and  fwoln  at  the  fame 
time  thefe  outward  Defeds  are  apparent  on  them,  he 
ought  to  be  Bled,  Purg’d,  and  Roweli’d,  according  as  you 
find  him  in  Cafe  to  bear  it ;  and  by  thefe  Means  his  Sight 
may  certainly  be  preferv’d,  unlefs  the  C ornea  be  very  much 
injured. 

There  are  many  other  Remedies  to  be  met  with  in  Au¬ 
thors,  which  may  be  outwardly  ufed  with  Succefs,  as  thofe 
compofed  of  th q  Vitriols^  crude  Sal  dPvnioniack-,  Camphor-} 
and  the  like,  and  are  enough  in  the  Acquaintance  of  moil 
Farriers  ;  but  fiich  as  are  made  of  Shells,  Powder  of  Glafs, 
and  the  Powder  of  Flint,  or  of  Turkifo  Whetftone,  can 
only  be  fuccefsful,  as  their  fharp  Points  may  tear  the  Sub  - 
fiance  of  thofe  Bodies  that  grow  over  the  Sight,  while  they 
roll  about  in  the  Eye ;  yet  as  thefe  cannot  be  diflolv’d, 
but  often  ftick  in  the  Corners,  and  in  the  foft  Flefh  in  the 
Bottom  of  the  Eye,  and  thereby  caufe  violent  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  they  are  therefore  not  to  be  meddled  with,  unleis 
when  the  Cafe  is  defperate  ;  for  it  may  be  often  obferv’d, 
that  the  Ufe  of  fuch  harih  Things,  while  the  Defed  is  only 
in  one  Eye,  brings  it  into  both,  by  Reafon  of  the  conftant 
Sympathy  there  is  between  them. 

7  But  we  {hall  now  proceed  to  thofe  Defeds  which  are 
more  internal ;  and  though  we  do  not  propofe  a  Cure  for 
fuch  as  are  obftinate,  or  out  of  the  Reach  of  common  , 
Applications,  yet  we  fhall  lay  down  the  moft  certain  Signs 
whereby  they  may  be  diftinguilhed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
adminifter  thofe  Helps  that  are  the  moft  rational  in  thofe 
Cafes. 

Firfl  then.  If  one  or  more  of  the  Humours 

1  he  Sign  of  in -  0jr  tjie  Eye  fhould  be  coagulated  and  thick- 
ternal  blind-  ,  ,  \  ,  ,  ,  .  n  , 

-  en  d,  as  abovemention  d,  this  muft  be  appa- 

n  J  '  rent  to  any  one,  becaufe  the  Bottom  of  the 

Eye,  which  is  plainly  vifible  in  a  Horfe,  or  any  other  large 
Animal,  muft  then  be  hid,  and  nothing  can  be  feen  but  the 
Colour  of  the  condens’d  Humour  thro’  the  Cornea  :  But 
this  Kind  of  Blindnefs  rarely  happens,  unlefs  it  proceed  from 
a  Wound  or  Bruife,  and  then  it  becomes  incurable. 

The  next  inward  Imperfedion,  fo  far  as  it  affeds  the 
watery  Humour  of  the  Eye,  is  fomewhat  a-kin  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  is  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  among  Horfes, 
infomuch  that  fome  have  been  foal’d  with  Cataracts  or 
Pearls  on  their  Eyes :  But  as  this  Defed  alfo  lies  within 
the  Cornea ,  it  is  not  to  be  cured  in  Horfes  \  for  nothing 

applied 


v 
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applied  outwardly  can  reach  it,  but  what  would  at  the 
fame  Time  deftroy  the  Eye ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  vain 
that  Farriers  ufe  corrolive  Medicines  to  eat  off  Cataradls, 
as  is  commonly  pradtifed  among  them.  Neither  would 
internal  Means,  or  any  Operation  avail  much  towards  re¬ 
moving  it,  though  that  alfo  has  been  allay'd  by  Mounte¬ 
banks  j  for  after  a  Cataradf  has  been  couch’d,  as  thofe 
Creatures  are  unmanageable,  it  generally  grows  again,  and 
the  Horfe  remains  blind. 

Cataradls  are  of  different  Colours,  yel-  Toe  Signs  of  a 
low,  black,  and  white  ;  {yet  thofe  to  which  Cataratf. 
Horfes  are  chiefly  fubjeft,  are  either  whitifh,  or  of  a  Pearl 
blue,  or  inclinable  to  green,  and  are  eafily.  known,  becaufe 
in  the  Beginning  they  are  but  very  fmall,  but  grow  larger* 
as  that  Matter  which  forms  them  is  continually  falling 
into  the  watery  Humour.  But  there  is  one  Sign  whereby 
to  know  a  Cataradl,  efpeciaUy  before  it  is  ripe  ;  and  that  is, 
by  rubbing  the  Outride  of  the  Eye  \  for  by  that  Means  it 
will  a  little  fhift  Place. 

There  have  been  other  Signs  taken  Notice  of  by  all  Pby- 
fical  Writers ,  aS  when  there  is  the  Appearance  of  Flies, 
Duff,  or  Hairs,  floating  before  the  Sight.  And  Mr.  Snape , 
in  his  Third  Book  of  The  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe ,  Chap.  13* 
fpeaking  of  the  watery  Humour,  has  applied  thefe  Signs  to 
Horfes  which  are  apt  to  ftart  without  Caufe.  His  Words 
are  thefe. 

<c  It  is  obferv’d  in  Men,  that  if  any  clotted  and  colour- 

ed  Bits  or  Motes  fwim  in  this  Humour,  the  Shapes  of 
44  feveral  Infedts,  as  Gnats,  Flies,  Spiders,  and  the  like, 
44  will  feem  to  be  flying  before  their  Eyes,  as  has  been  off 
44  ten  declared  by  Men  who  have  had  this  Afftidtion.  I 
44  am  therefore  apt  to  believe,  that  many  Horfes  are  not 
44  without  fuch  kind  of  congealed  Bits  floating  in  this  Hu- 
44  mour,  that  without  any  evident  or  external  Caufe  to  oc- 
44  caflon  it,  are  much  given  to  ftart,  efpecially  with  their 
44  Head,  the  Reprefentation  of  the  forefaid  Infedts  moving 
41  before  the  cryftalline  Humour,  which  makes  them  fear 
€C  fomething  or  other  is  ftill  flying  into  their  Eye. 

44  Yea,  it  is  in  human  Bodies  farther  obferv’d,  that  off 
66  tek times  feveral  of  thefe  colour’d  Particles  in  the  watery 
44  Humour  do  gather  together,  and  unite  fo  clofe,  that  they 
44  grow,  as  it  were,  into  a  Skin  or  Film,  fpreading  before 
44  the  Sight  of  the  Eye,  which  caufes  an  abfolute  Blindnefs, 
44  and  is  that  Dileafe  which  Phyficians  call  a  Cataract  ; 

O  2  -  66  which 
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66  which  Difeafe  the  Animal  we  are  treating  of  is  much 
46  fubjedt  to,  though  we  have  not  fo  proper  a  Term  for  it 
Ci  as  this  is. 

But  a  late  eminent  Pbyfician  has  obferved,  that  thefe 
Reprefentations  cannot  be  occafioned  by  any  Kind  of  Mat¬ 
ter  floating  in  the  watery  Humour,  becaufe  the  Pofition  of 
the  Retina ,  and  Convexity  of  the  Cornea  is  fuch,  that  all 
Bodies  muft  be  placed  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  the  Eye 
than  the  aqueous  Humour,  or  the  Cornea ,  to  caufe  fuch 
Appearances ;  and  therefore  he  fays,  thofe  Signs  can  only 
be  exhibited,  when  the  Parts  of  the  Retina  are  over-much 
comprefled  by  a  Diftention  of  the  Arteries.  And  this  may 
4  r  c  happen,  and  is  oftentimes  the  Caufe  of  a 

rena U  ^  ^  6  Gutta  Serena ,  which  is  the  lafl:  Sort  of 

Blindnefs  which  we  mentioned,  viz.  where 
the  Eye  feems  to  have  no  vilible  Defedt  in  it.  And  there¬ 
fore,  as  that  Author  has  obferv’d,  whenever  thofe  Signs 
appear  with  a  Cataradf,  any  fuch  Cataradt  mull  at  the 
fame  time  be  accompanied  with  a  Gutta  Serena  ;  for  a  Gut¬ 
ta  Serena  is  often  the  Concomitant  of  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes,  but  is  only  diftinguifhable  as  fuch,  when  the  Cornea 
and  Humours  are  tranfparent. 

%The  Si°ns  Now  I  am  apt  to  believe,  there  are  but 
e  !*ns"  very  few  who  have  bought  many  Horfes, 
and  have  not  had  Experience  of  this  Sort  of  Blindnefs  to 
their  Coil.  And  the  Signs  that  Mr.  Snape  has  attributed 
to  a  Cataradt,  when  a  Horfe  flarts  with  his  Head,  if  that 
is  not  the  EfFedt  of  Fear,  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  fufpedted 
as  a  T oken  of  bad  Eyes,  and  to  denote  that  Imperfection 
which  we  are  now  treating  of :  But  there  is  one,  which  is 
the  molt  infallible,  and  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any 
other,  viz.  when  a  Horfe  moves  his  Ears  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  often  points  them  towards  his  Eyes,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  drive  away  Flies,  when  there  are  none  near 
him  :  And  if  he  renew  his  fhaking  of  his  Ears,  as  often  as 
he  is  turned  to  a  new  and  different  Light,  it  may  be  then, 
with  very  good  Reafon,  fufpedted,  his  Eyes  are  defective, 
tho’  nothing  appears  outwardly  upon  them  ;  and  this  I 
have  oftentimes  obferv’d  in  Horfes  that  were  ill-fighted,  and 
have  known  it  fometimes  the  Fore-runner  of  abfolute  Blind- 


i:es. 


Thefe  being  the  Signs  of  a  Gutta  Serena ,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  Caufe  being  a  Diftention  of  the  fmall  Arteries  prefling 
upon  feveral  Parts  of  the  Retina 3  as  was  obferv’d  $  what¬ 
ever 
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ever  therefore  be  the  Procatartick  Caufe  (as  Phyjicians  term 
it)  whether  from  Colds,  Surfeits,  or  from  any  Fault  in  a 
Horfe’s  Feeding,  it  is  very  certain  the  Cure  muft  con- 
lift  in  all  thofe  Things  that  are  proper  to  open  Obftrudtioigs 
in  the  fmalleft  Paffages ;  for  by  that  Means  thofe  in  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Eye  may  be  removed* 

Wherefore  if  your  Horfe  has  Strength  Cgjoe  Cure. 
enough  to  bear  it,  he  ought,  in  the  firft  Place 
to  be  Bled,  and  afterwards  Purged  two  or  three  Times  with 
the  Remedies  prefcrib’d  in  the  preceeding  Chapter  ;  but 
Rowelling  muft  by  no  Means  be  negledted :  And  becaufe 
the  Mineral  Kingdom  affords  us  with  Medicines  of  the 
moft  powerful  Operation  in  all  fuch  obftinate  Cafes,  Re- 
courfe  may  be  had  to  the  Antimonial  Balls  diredted  in  the 
Farcin,  or  to  the  Cinnabar  Balls  in  the  fame  Chapter,  or 
thofe  appointed  for  the  Staggers ;  which  being  continued 
for  fome  Time,  will,  no  doubt,  prevent  Blindnefs :  But  if 
the  Retina  be  fo  much  comprefs’d  as  to  lofe  all  Senfation, 
the  Cafe  will  be  very  defperate  ;  for  this  Sort  of  Blindnefs  is 
feldom  or  never  to  be  cured  but  in  its  Infancy. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  a  Cold  and  Mor founding* 

A  FTER  we  have  faid  fo  much  in  another  A  Cold  and im- 
Place  concerning  Fevers  and  Surfeits,  we  perfett  Fever, 
need  not  take  up  much  of  the  Reader’s  Time  in  explaining 
the  Nature  of  a  Cold  ;  fince  a  Cold,  as  fuch,  is  no  other 
than  an  imperfedt  F ever,  and  affedts  the  Body  in  many  Cir- 
cumftances,  as  we  have  defcrib’d  a  Surfeit,  only  we  thought 
it  might  not  be  improper  to  tranfpofe  it  to  this  Place,  becaufe 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Lungs,  which  we  are  to  treat  of  in  the 
followiug  Chapters,  though  they  often  proceed  from  divers 
other  Caufes,  yet  they  have  a  greater  Dependency  on  a  Cold 
than  any  other  Diftemper,  as  a  Cold  more  efpecially  affedts 
the  Lungs,  and  the  Part  appertaining  to  them* 

Now  the  Caufes  of  a  Cold  are  fufficiently  *Phe  Caufe  of 
known  to  every  one,  being  produced  of  all  ^Ids. 
thofe  things  that  caufe  a  fudden  Stagnation  of  the  Pores ;  as 
when  a  Horfe  has  been  very  much  heated,  and  in  this  Con¬ 
dition  expos’d  to  the  fharp  Air,  without  being  at  fome  Pains 
to  cool  him  by  degrees,  and  negledting  to  rub  off  the  Sweat, 
which  ftrikes  a  Chiilinefs  and  Damp  over  the  whole  Body  ; 

O  3  per- 
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permitting  a  Horfe  to  drink  cold  Water,  while  extremely 
hot ;  expofing  a  Horfe  that  is  tender  and  well  kept  to  the 
Night  Air :  And  Sometimes  many  of  the  fame  Symptoms 
will  happen  when  the  Air  is  too  much  rarify’d  and  thin ; 
for  by  that  means  its  Preflure  is  not  fufficient  to  force  the 
Blood  through  the  fmall  Veffels  of  the  Lungs,  but  will  oc- 
calion  a  Stagnation  them,  and  caufe  a  Difficulty  of  Breath- 
Ing,  which  will  be  accompanied  with  a  Cough ;  and  this 
Sort,  if  not  fpeedily  cured,  is  the  molt  Dangerous,  both 
as  to  its  immediate  and  future  Effects. 

¥he  Sims.  Signs  are,  Dulnefs,  want  of  Appetite, 

*  a  Cough,  and  running  at  the  Nofe;  and 

fometimes  it  affedts  the  Eyes,  as  we  have  already  obferved  ; 
and  in  molt  young  Horfes,  caufes  Swellings  about  the 
Kernels  of  the  Throat. 

The  Cough  proceeds  from  a  Diftention  of  the  Lungs, 
which  llreightens  the  Pailages  of  Refpiration,  or  it  proceeds 
from  a  Defluxion  of  Rheum,  from  the  Kernels  of  the 
Windpipe  being  then  relax'd  and  diftended ;  and  when  the 
Pifcharges  from  thence  happen  to  be  pretty  confiderable. 
It  is  by  Farriers  faid  to  be  a  wet  Cough ;  but  when  a  Horfe 
Coughs  without  any  great  Matter  of  Difcharge,  it  is  then 
call'd  a  dry  Cough,  and  is  look'd  upon  as  an  ill  Prognoftick. 

But  a  dry  Cough  is  not  always  a  bad  Prognoftick,  as 
they  Imagine ;  for  in  the  Beginning  of  a  Cold  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  only  from  the  Oppreffion  of  the  Lungs,  when  the 
fmalls  Vellels,  towards  their  Extremities,  are  over-charg’d, 
Infomuch  that  the  Air  which  a  Horfe-draws  in,  is  not  able 
to  penetrate  through  their  whole  Subftance,  fo  as  to 
enter  into  all  the  little  Bladders,  but  is  fuddenly  repuls’d 
back  again,  and  occafions  him  often  to  cough,  while  it 
meets  with  a  Portion  to  the  fame  Air,  before  the  Adlion 
of  Refpiration  is  begun ;  and  we  may  oftentimes  obferve 
the  fame  Symptom  in  Horfes  that  are  narrow  chefted, 
Upon  a  very  flight  Cold  ;  becaufe  in  that  Cafe,  when  the 
Blood- vefiels  are  flail,  they  have  not  Room  for  a  fufficient 
Elevation.  But  if  a  dry,  husky  Cough  continue  after  the 
common  Symptoms  of  a  Cold  are  paft,  it  is  then  to  be 
very  much  fufpqcled  as  a  thing  that  will  be  of  ill  Confe- 
quence,  as  being  the  Fore-runner  of  a  Confumption.  But 
we  fhall  fhew  the  Reafon  of  this  in  its  proper  Place;  and 
in  the  mean  Time  proceed  to  the  Cure  of  a  Cold,  while 
it  is  unattended  with  any  other  Accidents  than  what  are 
common. 


The 
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The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  a  Cold,  is  to  take  a  pretty 
larce  Quantity  of  Blood  from  the  Neck-vein,  if  the  Horfe 
fe  othOTife  in  good  Cafe,  and  full  of  Flefh  ;  but  if  he  be 
low  and  poor,  the  Lofs  of  too  much  Blood  may  be  P«F- 
dicial  to  him  :  But  yet  as  all  Colas,  for  the  moft  ra  , 
affeft  the  Lungs  more  or  lefs.  Blood  ought  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  to  be  drawn  away,  tho’  the  Quantity  be  but  toll , 
for  here  it  is  neceffary,  as  in  all  other  Cafes  where  the  Bloo 
io  too  vifeid  to  dve  it  more  Room  in  the  Veilels. 

It  he  labours  and  breathes  with  Difficulty,  and  at  fome 

times  appears  to  be  in  much  Pain,  he  may  e  e 
timp  •  and  if  his  Blood  looks  of  a  florid  red  Coiour,  and  has 
little  ’ot  no  Sertm  in  it,  and  the  Pain  Hill  continues,  after 
the  Space  of  twelve  Hours  he  may  be  Bled  a  third  tune,  to 
prevent  an  Impofthumation  in  his  Lungs,  or  fudden  Death  , 
for  it  fometimes  happens,  that  Horfes  are  feiz  d  m  t 
ginning  of  a  Cold  with  a  Pleurify,  or  Penpneumony ,  when 
no  one  near  them  knows  the  Caufe  o.  their  Agony. 

After  Bloodin0-,  if  your  Horfe  be  coftive,  as  is  not  un 
common  in  the  Beginning  of  a  Cold,  let  him  have  the  fo  - 

i01«irTake  Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows,  of  each  three 
«<  handfuls ;  Mercury  and  Pellitory,  of  each  one  handful  ; 
boil  them  for  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour  in  three  Quarts 
of  Water,  and  to  the  ftrained  Decodhon  add  half  a 
“  Pound  of  Treacle,  coarfe  Sugar,  or.H°ney,  and  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Oil  or  Butter,  to  be  mjedted  Blood- warm, 
a  dreneated  as  often  as  needfub 

If  a  Lax  or  Loofenefs  happens,  it  muft  not  be  too  foon 
Hopp’d  for  fometimes  the  Difeafe  terminates  that  W  ay ,  ef- 
neciallv  if  he  has  been  furfeited ;  but  if  it  continues  too  long, 
ta  anJ  painful  Gripe.,  it mull .then te  mad 
according  to  the  Method  laid  down  for  the Cure  of  that 
Kind  of  Loofenefs  which  is  accompanied  with  a  Cholick 
To  recover  loft  Appetite,  which  is  a  Symptom  that  at 
tends  every  violent  Cold,  he  muft  be  exercifed  every  Day 
more  or  left,  with  Chewing  Balls ,  and  kept  to  very  model  ate 
Feeding:  The  following  Arman  may  alfo  be  made  Ufe  of, 
which  I  can  promife  to  be  much  thebeft  of  its  Kind. 

“  Take  Honey  of  Rofes  half  a  Pound,  the  Infide  of  a 
white  Manchet  finely  crumbled.  Cinnamon  and  Nutmegs 
of  each  an  Ounce,  Gallangal,  Zedoary,  Ca torn 

Aromaticus,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half.  Let  all  tne.e 
te  made  intp  a  fine  Powder,  and  incorporated  with  die 
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Honey  of  Rofes,  adding  Syrup  of  Lemons,  as  much  as 
i£  is  neceflary  to  make  it  into  the  Confiftency  of  a  thin 
*-c  Pafte ;”  and  let  him  nowand  then  have  the  Quantity 
of  a  Walnut  given  him  upon  the  End  of  a  Bull’s  Pizzle, 
firft  foak’d  in  Water,  and  then  beat  foft;  his  Tongue  mu  ft 
be  pull’d  to  one  Side,  and  the  Pizzle  put  up  to  the  Back- 
part  of  his  Mouth,  letting  him  Chew  upon  it  afterwards. 
For  his  Cough ,  let  the  following  Drench  he  given  him . 

6C  Take  Hyflop- water  one  Pint,  diSolve  in  it  four 
£C  Ounces  of  the  Juice  of  Liquorice,  otherwife  called  Spa- 
iC  nifh  Juice ,  and  two  Ounces  of  brown  Sugar-candy,  take 
the  Roots  of  Elicampain,  round  or  long  Birthwort,  and 
-  Gentian,  of  each  half  an  Ounce;  the  Seeds  of  Fenu- 
greek  and  Lintfeed,  of  each  three  Drams;  Gallangal 
<c  and  Cinnamon,  of  each  two  Drams.  Let  all  thefe  be 
made  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  mix’d  with  the  Hyflop- 
water  and  Liquorice,  after  which  add  to  it  a  Pint  of 
White- wine  or  Ale,  and  give  it  in  a  Horn. 

Let  this  be  repeated  once  a  Day  until  the  Cold  be 
loofen’d,  and  that  your  Horfe  begins  to  feed  plentifully, 
and  his  Eyes  look  brisk  and  lively,  and  the  Matter  from 
his  Nofe  (if  there  be  a  Running  from  thence)  grows  thick 
and  well  digefted.  But  the  following  will  be  ftill  more 
efficacious,  and,  indeed,  inferior  to  none  that  can  be  given 
in  this  Cafe. 

66  Take  three  or  four  Heads  of  white  Poppies,  two  Hand- 
<c  fuls  of  Coltsfoot,  four  Ounces  of  Lintfeed,  boil  them  in 
“  three  Pints  of  Water  till  one  is  confum’d,  add  to  it  four 
*c  Ounces  of  the  Juice  of  Liquorice,  diffolved  in  the  Hyf- 
fop-water,  as  above  directed,  adding  alfo  the  Powders 
64  as  in  the  former  Prefcriplion. 

The  following  Powder  out  of  Solleyfell  may  be  made 
and  us’d  upon  Occafion,  which  I  believe  will  not  be  the 
lefs  acceptable,  that  it  has  all  the  Ingredients  of  the  Dia- 
pente  in  it. 

1  ake  Bay-berries,  Gentian,  round  Birthwort,  Myrrh, 
'■  Flower-de-luce,  Shavings  of  Harts- horn,  and  Elicam- 
®  »  pain,  of  each  four  Ounces ;  Zedoary,  Cummin- feeds, 
Anifeeds,  and  Savin,  of  each  two  Ounces ;  Cinnamon 
half  an  Ounce,  Cloves  two  Drams,  Flowers  of  Corn- 
Poppies  dry’d  two  Ounces.”  The  Dofe  is  two  Ounces 
infus’d  all  Night  in  Wine. 

1  he  celebrated  Horfe- Balls  of  Markham  may  alfo  be 
given,  one  ip  a  Morning,  for  feverai  Days  together.  They 
are  thus  made ;  J  ;  «  Take 
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<e  Take  Anileeds,  Cummin- feeds,  Fcenu-  MarkhamV 
«  greek,  Carthamus  -  feeds,  Elicampain-  Balls. 

<c  Root,  Flower  of  Brimftone,  and  brown 

Sugar-candy,  of  each  two  Ounces,  beaten  and  fearced 
«  very  fine.  Then  take  an  Ounce  of  the  Juice  of  Liquo- 
<c  rice,  and  diflolve  it  in  half  a  Pint  of  White-wine,  which 
6£  done,  take  three  Ounces  of  the  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot,  of 
5t  Sallet  Oil  and  Honey,  of  each  half  a  Pint.  Let  thefe 
be  mix’d  with  the  former,  and  with  as  much  Wheat- 
flower  as  will  bind  and  knit  them  all  together,  work 
«  them  into  a  ftiff  Pafte,  and  make  them  into  Balls  as  big 
64  as  a  large  French  Walnut,  or  as  big  as  a  Hen’s  Egg. 

Some  ufe,  inftead  of  the  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot,  two  Ounces 
of  the  Coltsfoot  dry’d  and  made  into  Powder ;  others  add 
an  Ounce  of  the  Chimical  Oil  of  Anifeeds,  which  is  very- 
proper,  as  Horfes  are  much  fubjebt  to  Wind  and  Flatu¬ 
lencies  in  their  Bowels;  and  many  other  Alterations  I  have 
feen  which  are  not  material. 

The  chief  Vertue  of  thefe  Balls  confifts  Their  Venue. 
in  their  mollifying  and  foftening  Quality, 

-whereby  they  take  off  from  the  Acrimony  and  Sharpnefs  of 
the  Rheums,  which  occafion  tickling  Coughs,  by  which 
means  they  alfo  fatten  fome  Horfes.  But  if  it  fhould,  up¬ 
on  any  Occafion,  be  neceflary  to  make  them  more  deterfive 
and  cleanfing,  the  Quantity  of  the  Flower  of  Brimftone 
may  be  increas’d,  and  the  Honey  proportionably,  or  there 
may  be  added  to  them  the  Powder  of  the  Roots  of  Smallage, 
dry’d  Hyfiop,  and  Horfe-mint,  the  Tops  of  Fir,  and  the 
like,  which  will  make  them  a  molt  excellent  and  fafe  Scour¬ 
ing  for  Horfes,  by  breaking  thofe  Vifcidities  which  obftrubt 
the  fmall  Paflages  of  the  Lungs,  the  Liver,  and  other  prin¬ 
cipal  Bowels,  caufing  Purfinefs  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing. 

But  in  extemporaneous,  or  off-hand  Applications,  thofe 
Cleanfers  which  are  fufficiently  known  to  all  Farriers,  viz. 
Garlik,  Onions,  Brimftone,  Honey,  Bar'badoes-Tar ,  or 
common  Tar,  when  rightly  adjufted,  and  when  a  Horfeis 
pot 'overmuch  cloy’d  with  them,  may  be  ol  Service;  and 
as  they  are  exceeding  powerful  in  their  Operation,  they 
often  lucceed,  and  that  very  foon. 

But  in  the  Cure  of  a  Cold,  nothing  is  more  material  than 
a  due  Care  of  a  Horfe’s  Feeding  and  Dreffing,  and  likewife 
of  his  Exercife ;  and  therefore  befides  Moderation  in  his 
feeding,  which  we  have  already  obferv’d  to  be  neceflary, 
whatever  Food  is  given  him  ought  to  be  fomewhat  open¬ 
ing. 
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ing,  as  fcalded  Bran,  or  Barley  inftead  of  Oats ;  and  in  his 
Water  thofe  things  that  are  diluting,  and  will  promote  the 
Difcharges  by  Sweat  and  Urine,  as  the  Sal  Polychrejlum, 
Sal  Prunella ,  crude  Tartar,  and  crude  Sal  Armoniack,  al¬ 
ready  defcribed  in  putrid  and  malignant  Fevers  i  for  a  vio¬ 
lent  Cold  comes  the  neareft  to  Fevers  of  a  malignant  Kind, 
and  is  often  the  Fore-runner  of  fuch  Fevers,  as  we  may 
fometimes  obferve  ;  and  therefore  all  thofe  things  are  necef- 
fary  that  help  to  carry  off  the  grofier  Parts  of  the  Serum, 
for  by  that  Means  a  due  and  uniform  Circulation  of  the 

Blood  is  the  fooner  recovered. 

And  this  is  alfo  greatly  forwarded  by  moderate  Exercife, 
&c.  by  rubbing  and  dreffing ;  and  if  you  find  your  Horfe  of 
himfelf  inclinable  tofweat,  which  often  happens  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  a  Cold,  or  if  he  lies  under  a  heavy  Opprefiion, 
thofe  Difcharges  may  be  then  eafily  promoted  by  warm 
Cloathing  ;  and,  if  neceflary,  may  be  jet  more  forwarded 
■jjy  giving  him  an  Ounce  of  V ?nic£  Treacle  in  a  Pint  of 

White-wine  or  Treacle-water.  And  Laftly, 

If  the  Running  at  the  Note  be  likely  to 
To  prevent  the  cont;nue  t0o  long  after  the  other  Symptoms 
Running  at  the  ^  -n  ^  .  Meafure  g0ne  iet  him  have 

ri{eGUnd?rsl  once  a  Day,  for  fome  Time,  a  Decoftion 
made  with  three  or  four  handfuls  of  Red-role 
Leaves,  an  Ounce  of  Pomegranate  Bark,  and  an  Ounce 
and  a  half  of  Diafcordium  diflolv’d  in  it,  and  let  his  Nofe 
be  often  fyring’d  with  fome  of  the  fame  Decoction,  or  with 
Honey  of  Roles,  which  is  much  the  fame  5  and  by  follow¬ 
ing  this  Method,  you  may  prevent  it  turning  to  the  Glan¬ 
ders,  unlefs  your  Horfe  be  alfo  confumptive  j  in  which 
Cafe  it  will  be  very  hard  to  put  a  Stop  to  it. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  Cheft-f oundering, 

Ch  eft -founder-  *~jp  H  E  Difeafe  that  goes  under  this  Deno- 
ing  bears  an  *■-  mination  in  Horfes,  comes  the  neareft 
Affinity  to  a  of  any  to  that  which  in  a  human  Body  is 

Pleurify.  called  a  Pleurify ,  or  Peripneumonia ,  which 

is  an  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  or  Pleura ,  accompanied 

with  Pain  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  , 

The  Caufe  is  from  all  the  fame  things  that 

qhe  Cavem  produce  a  Cold,  as  expofing  a  Horfe  when 

he 
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he  is  hot  to  the  cold  Air,  riding  him  at  that  time  into  cold 
Water,  or  letting  him  have  cold  Water  to  drink;  and 
therefore  it  is  fometimes  introduc’d  by  a  Cold. 

Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a  Horfe’s  eating  unwholfome 
Hay,  and  bad  Provinder,  or  his  Feeding  on  cold  frozen 
Grafs  in  Winter,  efpecially  if  he  has  not  been  us’d  to  it; 
but  the  moft  common  and  ordinary  Caufe,  is  the  over¬ 
riding  a  foul-body’ d  Horfe  that  has  not  been  accuftom’d  to 
Exercife,  for  then  his  Blood  being  agitated,  and  put  into  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  Motion,  pafTes  forward  into 
the  Lungs  or  Pleura  in  great  Quantity,  and  very  much 
diftends  the  fmall  Veffels  there,  but  becaufe  of  its  Vifcidity 
it  fuddenly  ftagnates,  and  occafions  Pain  and  Inflammation, 
with  the  other  Symptoms  we  have  already  mention’d. 
And  therefore  young  Horfes,  as  their  Bodies  are  moft  apt 
to  be  Foul,  and  their  Blood  of  unequal  Fluidity,  are  the 
moft  liable  to  Cheft-Foundering. 

The  Signs  are,  an  exceflive  heaving  of  the  Me  Signs . 
Flanks,  ftarting  with  Pain  as  often  as  he  of¬ 
fers  to  move ;  when  violent,  it  is  always  accompanied  with 
a  Fever ;  but  as  the  Fever  is  only  an  Effed  of  the  Inflam¬ 
mation,  it  goes  off  as  foon  as  that  is  removed. 

But  a  Horfe  is  often  faid  to  be  Cheft-foun-  Me  Cure  of 
der’d  in  his  Body,  when  there  are  no  vifible  Chef -Founder- 
Symptoms  of  much  Pain,  only  an  Opprelff-  ™g>  fn<? 
on  ;  but  as  this  even  proceeds  from  the  fame  ^^Id^ 
Caufes,  and  as  it  produces  many  of  the  fame  e  0  y‘ 
Effeds,  as  breaking  the  Horfe’s  Wind,  melting  his  Greafe, 
and  all  other  Difeafes  that  follow  fuch  an  Opprefiion  on 
the  Lungs,  and  other  Bowels,  it  ought,  in  the  Cure,  to  be 
treated  much  after  the  fame  Manner  as  if  there  was  Pain 
and  Inflammation,  only  that  Blooding  may  be  more  fpa- 
ringly  us’d ;  for  when  there  is  luch  an  Opprefiion  that  a 
Horfe  cannot  Breathe,  but  is  like  to  be  fuffocated,  then 
Blooding  muft  be  repeated,  as  the  Idler  Evil. 

And  in  this  Cafe  I  would  always  recommend  opening  the 
Flank- veins,  or  thofe  of  the  Iniide  of  the  l  high,  to  make 
a  Revulflon,  which  will  be  found  much  more  fafe,  and  an- 
fwer  the  End  much  better  thamBleeding  in  the  Neck  or 
Plate- veins,  as  is  ufually  pradifed  in  fuch  Cafes,  for  this  of¬ 
ten  caufes  a  greater  Derivation  upon  the  Lungs  or  Pleura. 

And  becaufe  a  Cheft-founder’d  Horfe  has  oftentimes  a 
great  inward  Heat  and  Coftivenefs,  efpecially  in  the  Begin- 
nine,  he  ought  to  have  an  emollient  Clyfter  given  him,  as 

that 
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that  inferted  in  the  preceeding  Chapter  for  a  Cold,  which 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  there  is  Occafion  ;  and  if  there 
be  no  Symptoms  of  Pain,  but  only  Heavinefs  and  Oppref- 
lion,  which  does  not  hinder  a  Horfe  from  lying  down,  nor 
keep  him  altogether  from  Feeding,  the  Method  we  have 
laid  down  for  the  Cure  of  a  Surfeit  is  to  be  followed.  And 
if  he  be  alfo  addidted  to  a  Cough,  the  Remedies  for  that  In¬ 
tention  are  likewife  to  be  made  ufe  of. 

But  if  you  find  him  in  Pain,  and  full  of  Agony,  after  he 
has  been  Bled,  and  had  a  Clyfter  injedted,  let  the  following 
Drench  be  given  him  to  promote  Sweat. 

Take  Milk- water  one  Pint  and  a  half.  Treacle- water 
€c  half  a  Pint,  diflolve  in  the  Treacle-water  fix  Grains  of 
46  Camphire,  afterwards  add  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Venice - 
4*  Treacle ,  or  Mithridate,  or  two  Ounces  of  London  T yea - 
c<  cle ,  mix  all  together,  and  give  it  your  Horfe  thro’  a  Horn. 

Afterwards  let  him  be  walk’d  a  little,  and  well  cloath’d  ; 
and  when  he  is  inclinable  to  drink,  let  him  have  warm  Wa¬ 
ter  ftrew’d  with  Oatmeal. 

When  thofe  things  are  done,  let  one  of  the  following 
Balls  be  given  him  twice  a  Day,  one  in  the  Morning,  and 
another  in  the  Afternoon,  an  Hour  before  Watering  Time. 

46  Take  Conferve  of  Red-rofes  two  Ounces,  Sperma  Ce- 
44  ti  one  Ounce,  Linfeed  and  Fenugreek-feeds  in  Powder 
44  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  Liquorice  Powder  two 
64  Ounces.  Let  thefe  be  made  into  four  Balls,  with  fweet 
44  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  as  is  fufficient. 

The  Ufe  of  thefe  mult  be  continued  for  feveral  Days  ; 
and  when  the  violent  Symptoms  are  abated,  he  may,  by 
Degrees,  be  inur’d  to  Exercife,  which,  with  a  cleanfing 
Diet,  will  perfedt  the  Cure. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Of  Turjtve ,  Broken-winded ,  and  Confumptive 

Cafes . 

IT  is  fufficiently  known  to  any  one  who  is  the  leaft  ac- 
1  quainted  with  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  that  whatever 
cattles  an  over-great  Influx  of  Blood  into  the  Lungs, and  other 
Parts  adminiftring  to  Refpirafion,  will  occafion  a  Heaving 
of  the  Flanks,  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing  ;  and  therefore 
there  are  very  few  Difeafes  of  any  Kind,  but  what  are  accom¬ 
panied 
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panied  more  or  lefs  with  thofe  Symptoms.  Consumptive 
But  the  Difeafes  that  come  under  our  pre-  and 
fent  Confideration,  are  fuch  as  have  their  9 

chief  and  principle  Seat  in  the  Lungs,  pro  fame  Diforder  of 
ceeding  from  an  Ulcer,  or  fome  inward  tjJg  iiUngSi  &c. 
Wafting,  whereby  the  fmall  Veflels  are  wore 
and  abraded  by  the  Acrimony  and  Sharpnefs  of  the  com-8 
mon  Difcharges,  or  from  fome  obftinate  Stagnation,  hin- 
drintf  the  Air  from  penetrating,  fo  as  to  elevate  and  lift 
them  up  in  the  Adion  of  Reflation,  or  when  there  is 
tou^h  mucilaginous  Matter  feparated  in  the  Branches  of 
the  Windpipe,  for  all  fuch  Things  will  occafion  a  very 
great  Difturbance  in  the  Flanks  of  a  IJorfe ;  and  when  a 
Horfe  has  any  of  thofe  Infirmities  upon  him,  he  may  juft-* 
ly  be  term’d  Purfive,  or  Broken-winded. 

The  Caufe  is  from  Colds,  Surfeits,  and  Caus'd  by 
other  Difeafes  that  have  never  been  tho- 
roughly  carried  off,  but  chiefly .  obftinate  We£  £ 
Colds,  for  by  them  the  Lungs  are  in  a  more  and from  hard 
efnecial  Manner  a tf'ected  ;  and  therefore  Riding. 
whatever  brings  on  a  Cold,  or  other  Difeafes 
affe£tine  the  Lunas,  maybe  look’d  upon  as  th  ePrccatar- 
tick ,  or” remote  Caufe  of  Broken-wind,  or  Purfinefs.  The 
eatina  of  unwholfome  Food,  and  feeding  in  a  bad  Air, 
alfo  brin»  on  thefe  Diforders :  But  many  Horfes  have  their 
Wind  broke  by  illUfage,  as  hard  Riding  when  they  are 
full  for  by  that  Means  their  Blood  is  thrown  into  the 
Lungs,  with  fo  much  Impetuofity,  and  in  fuch  Quantity, 
that  it  fuddenlv  caufes  Foundering  and  Inflammation,  which 
Boften"  followed  with  an  inward  Abfcefs,  or  Ulcer, 

which  proves  incurable.  , 

The  common  and  ufual  Signs  are,  a  hea-  ibe  Signs. 

ving  and  beating  of  tne  Flanks,  fometimes 
a  wheezing  and  rattling ;  and  in  fome  defperate  Cafes,  a 
fuelling  of  the  Kernels  about  the  Throat,  and  a  glander’d 

running  at  the  Nofe.  •  ^ 

But  here  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  fome  Several  c ajes 
Horfes  may  be  Purfive  and  Short-winded,  therein  aHorfe 

and  exhibit  feveral  of  thefe  abovemention’d  exhibit  o'* 

Signs,  and  yet  their  Cafe  not  dangerous,  nor  ^  ofa 
properly  to  come  under  the  Denomination  hroken  Wind. 
of  a  Broken-wind,  or  Confumpdon  ;  for  and  yg^  ^ e  j?res 
fome  Horfes  are  naturally  thick -winded,  from  that  Dif 
efpecially  thofe  that  are  great  and  foul  Feed-  temper t 


ers. 
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ers,  for  by  that  Means  their  Blood  is,  for  the  moil  Part, 
grofs  and  vifcid,  and  pafles  with  fome  Difficulty  through  the 
fmall  VeiTels  of  the  Lungs,  which  being  alfo  frequently 
prefs’d  by  a  full  Stomach,  will  not  only  occaiion  Purlive- 
nefs,  but  fometimes  a  Cough  ;  yet  as  fuch  are  very  apt  to 
turn  broken- winded,  they  fhould  be  kept  to  fpare  and  clean 
Feeding,  or  have  conftant  and  daily  Exercife. 

Moft  young  Horfes  that  have  been  habituated  to  Eafe, 
will  blow  upon  the  leaft  Exercife,  efpecially  if  they  be 
fat ;  and  that  proceeds  alfo  from  a  thick  and  plentiful 
Blood  ;  but  it  is  very  well  known,  that  if  fuch  Horfes  are 
not  over-labour’d  while  in  this  Condition,  but  by  Degrees 
harden’d  and  inur’d  to  Exercife,  thofe  Symptoms  will  foon 
vaniih ;  and  if  the  Helps  of  Phyfick  are  required,  their  Dif- 
orders  may  fpeedily  be  remov’d  by  Bleeding,  and  very  mo¬ 
derate  Scouring. 

Horfes  that  are  poor,  and  in  a  low  Condition,  when 
they  are  exercifed  beyond  their  Strength  and  Feeding,  will 
alfo  heave  and  labour,  as  if  they  were  broken- winded  ;  as 
alfo' thofe  that  have  been  lick,  or  lie  under  fome  Diftem- 
per  that  wades  their  vital  Spirits,  though  their  Lungs  are 
perfectly  found  ;  or  if  a  Horie  has  had  any  immoderate 
Difcharges  by  Blood  or  Dung,  any  of  thofe  will  caufe  a 
Horfe  to  heave  and  labour  for  Breath,  as  if  he  was  broken* 
winded :  But  as  in  all  thefe  Cafes  this  feeming  Oppreffion 
proceeds  only  from  a  Scarcity  of  Blood  and  Spirits,  there 
not  being  what  is  fufficient  to  aduate  and  elevate  the  Lungs 
and  Cheft,  the  Symptoms  wrear  off  by  good  Care  and 
Feeding. 

And  Laftly ,  We  may  obferve  fome  Horfes,  that  have  no 
inward  Infirmity,  blow  and  wheeze,  from  an  Xmperfedion. 
in  the  Paffages  between  the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  which  hap¬ 
pens  the  more  readily  to  Horfes,  as  they  draw  in  and  ex¬ 
pel  their  Breath  chiefly  at  the  Nofe  ;  but  that  Imperfedion 
is  eafily  diftinguifh’d,  for  albeit  his  Flanks  move  like  a* 
broken- winded  Plorfe,  while  he  is  in  Action,  yet  as  foon 
as  he  is  Hopp’d,  that  Agitation  goes  off,  and  nothing  far¬ 
ther  is  to  be  taken  Notice  of  in  his  Breathing  but  what  is 
natural.  And  there  are  fome  Horfes  fhort- winded  from 
the  Narrownefs"  of  their  Cheft,  which  is  plainly  difcern- 
able  as  often  as  they  are  put  to  gallop,  or  to  any  Labour. 
But  where  that  Defed  proceeds  from  fome  Imperfedion 
of  the  Lungs,  it  is  eafily  enough  diftinguifhed  ;  becaufe  in 
all  Cafes  where  the  Lungs  are  hurt,  tho’  a  Horfe’s  Flanks 
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will  heave  and  work  molt  impetuoufly  upon  Exercife, 
vet  even  when  he  Hands  in  the  Stable,  there  is  no  Interval 
free  from  that  Agitation,  but  he  ftill  labours  more  or 


I  pfq  /« 

Now  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  have  his  Wind  What  Horfes 

touch’d  or  broke  according  to  the  Nature  f^Ptheir 
and  Degree  of  Efficacy  in  the  Diftemper  ,  Wind^ 
for  fome  Horfes  will  laft  a  great  while  with 
Infirmities  of  this  Kind,  and  continue  at  the  fame  Pafs, 
and  do  abundance  of  Service,  and  yet  be  abfolutely  incu¬ 
rable  ;  fome  wafte  and  decline  gradually,  and  others  very 
fuddenly  ;  all  which  we  (hall  endeavour  to  explain. 

The  Diforders  that  affed  the  Wind  of  a  Horfe,  yet  not 
fo  as  to  caufe  a  fudden  Wafte  and  Decay,  are  chiefly  of 


two  Kinds.  ,  r 

In  the  Firft ,  Thos  a  Horfe  has  no  Intervals  free  from  a 

Working  and  Agitation  of  his  Flanks,  yet  if  he  coughs  but 
feldom,  and  has  no  Moifture  proceeding  from  his  Nofe, 
nor  does  wafte  in  his  Body,  it  is  a  Sign  that  his  Infirmity 
proceeds  from  fome  obftinate  Obftrudions  in  the  fmail 
Veflels  of  the  Lungs,  or  from  chalky  Matter  ingender’d  in 
them,  which  hinders  the  Air  from  paffing  into  all  the  little 
Air  Bladders,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  fully  inflated  and  di- 
ftended,  or  it  may  be  caus’d  by  fome  Adhefion  to  the  Pleu¬ 
ra  and  Ribs ,  for  then  the  Lungs  cannot  be  fufficiently  de- 
prefs’d  ;  and  a  Horfe  in  this  Condition  muft  have  his  No- 
ftrils  frequently  contraded  in  fucking  in  the  Air,  but  will 
never  Breathe  out  freely. 

The  next  is  different  from  the  former,  and  mews  ltielf 
by  other  diftinguifhing  Signs ;  for,  as  in  the  fifft  Cafe,  a 
Horfe  feldom  coughs  but  when  in  Exercife,  or  when  his 
Stomach  and  Guts  are  full ;  in  the  laft,  a  Horfe  will  cough 
pretty  often,  but  efpecially  upon  every  flight  Cold,  and  at 
the  fame  time  is  frequently  troubled  with  a  heezing,  and 
Rattling  in  his  Pipes;  all  which  proceeds  from  a  thick  mu¬ 
cilaginous  Matter  flicking  in  the  Branches  of  the  Wind¬ 
pipe,  that  not  only  muft  occafion  frequent  Coughing, 
but  alfo  caufe  a  conftant  heaving  and  working  of  the 


Flanks. 

The  Diforders  that  caufe  a  total  Decay,  and  which  may 
not  improoerly  be  faid  to  conftitute  a  Confumption,  aie 
alfo  reducible  to  two  Kinds :  The  firft  is,  when  there  is 
a  Wafte  ocbafioned  by  an  Over- relaxation  in  the  glan- 

dulous  Parts3  and  a  too  great  Difcharge  of  the  Juices, 

which 
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•which  are  only  allotted  to  keep  the  Lungs  moift ;;  and 
the  fecond  is,  when  there  is  an  Ulcer  formed  in  therm 
And  thefe  are  diftinguilhable  from  the  former  in  this,  that 
where-ever  there  is  a  Decay,  either  by  an  Ulcer,  or  by  fuch 
a  Wafte  as  we  have  been  /peaking  of,  a  Horfe  will  be  able 
to  bear  no  Manner  of  Exercife  without  a  Sinking  and  Low - 
nefs  of  his  Spirits ;  and  as  his  Diftemper  continues,  lofes 
Flefh,  turns  flabby,  and  is  fubjeft  to  hedick  Diforders  ; 
whereas  in  the  other  Cafes,  a  Horfe  will  go  through^  a 
Journey,  or  perform  any  other  Exercife,  if  he  be  well  us’d, 
without  any  confiderable  Infirmity,  excepting  that  of  his 
Flanks.  However,  as  this  Diftin&ion  is  not  fo  ealily 
made  in  a  Beginning  Confumption,  while  a  Horfe  as  yet 
retains  fome  Strength  and  Vigour,  his  Cough  ought  there* 
fore  chiefly  to  be  obferved  ;  for  if  that  be  fhort  and  vehe¬ 
ment,  or  hollow  and  founding,  it  is  then  very  much  to  be 
doubted  ;  for  fuch  Coughs  as  thefe  generally  attend  where 
there  is  an  Ulcer  in  the  Lungs,  or  where  there  is  a  com 
ftant  Wafte,  by  the  Superfluity  of  the  common  Dif- 
charges. 

r  But  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  Cure : 

be  Lure .  firft  0f  all,  as  to  thofe  Defeds  in  the 

Wind  of  a  Horfe,  which  are  caus’d  by  obftinate  Obftruc- 
tions  in  the  fmalleft  Arteries,  or  chalky  Matter,  &t. 
though  we  do  not  propofe  any  abfolute  Relief  in  fuch 
Cafes,  as  we  fcarcely  imagine  any  thing  can  be  exhibited, 
either  to  penetrate  through  hard  and  obftinate  Obftruc- 
tions,  or  diflodge  foreign  Matter  ingender’d  in  the  Lungs, 
or  remove  Adhefions,  that  perhaps  have  been  begun  before 

the  Horfe  was  foal’d  ;  yet  becaufe  a  Horfe  may  ftill . be 

of  Service,  notwithftanding  thefe  Infirmities,  he  Ihould 
now  and  then  have  fuch  things  given  him  as  are  gently- 
opening,  and  are  fit  to  lubricate  all  the  Pafiages,  and  rea¬ 
der  them  glib  and  eafy  ;  for  which  Purpofe  we  recommend 
Markham's  Balls,  or  any  Compofition  of  the  like  Ingre¬ 
dients  ;  he  may  alfo  fometimes  have  a  little  clean  Antimony 
given  him. 

.  .  But  the  principal  Thing  to  be  obferved, 

Feeamg  an  is  the  common  Feeding  and  Exercife  of  fuch 
xu  cije,  piorfeS  ■  tho’  I  need  not  lay  down  any  Me¬ 

thod  for  it,  becaufe  every  one  knows  that  the  ordinary 
Rules  are  to  be  obferved  in  the  ftridteft  Senfe,  with  refpect 
to  broken- winded  Horfes.  For  albeit  Exercife  is  as  necef- 
fary  to  them  as  to  any  other,  yet  when  it  is  in  the  leaft 

ira- 
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immoderate,  or  if  it  be  given  upon  the  Stomach,  its  EL 
fedts  are  for  the  moft  Part  very  bad  ;  and  he  that  would 
give  fuch  an  Horfe  much  Water  to  drink,  or  keep  his 
Rack  conltantly  full,  muft  be  but  a  very  young  Groom  : 
For  when  the  Stomach  is  full  of  Hay  or  Water,  as  it  lies 
upon  a  Level  with  the  Lungs  in  all  fuch  Creatures,  it  is 
the  more  apt  to  prefs  forwards  upon  the  Midriff,  and 
hinder  the  Adtion  of  the  Lungs,  which  cannot  but  be  very 
troublefome  in  all  Cafes  where  they  are  any  wife  defec¬ 
tive,  as  we  daily  obferve  in  purfive  and  broken-winded 

Horfes.  .  M  .  .. 

As  to  thofe  Horfes  who  have  thick  mucilaginous  Mat¬ 
ter  obftrudting  the  Pipes,  and  whofe  Lungs  muft  alfo  be 
very  humid,  and,  as  it  were,  more  relaxed  than  natural  j 
albeit  the  fame  Rules  are  to  be  obferved  in  their  Oeconomy 
of  Diet  and  Exercife,  as  in  the  former  Cafe  ;  and  though 
the  fame  Remedies  are  alfo  very  proper,  yet  becaufe  this 
Diftemper  is  fometimes  more  violent  by  Fits  than  at  other 
Times,  and  may  therefore  require  Medicines  of  more  pow¬ 
erful  Efficacy  ;  befides  Blooding,  which  is  neceftary  when 
the  Oppeffion  is  upon  him,  the  following  Balls  may  be 
given  with  good  Succefs. 

“  Take  Galbanum  and  Gum  Ammoniacum,  of  each  a 
Quarter  of  a  Pound,  Burdock-root  half  a  Pound  ;  firft 
beat  them  well  in  a  Mortar  with  two  Ounces  of  the 
«  Flowers  of  Benjamin  ;  then  add  by  Degrees  fweet  Oil, 
until  you  bring  them  into  a  Pafte  fit  to  be  made  into 
«  Balls  weighing  two  Ounces  each.  Let  your  Horfe  have 
66  two  of  thefe  every  Day,  one  in  the  Morning,  and  another 
«  in  the  Afternoon,  two  Hours  before  Water,'  keeping  him 
“  ty’d  up  to  the  Rack  all  that  while.  ' 

The  following  Balls  may  be  alfo  given  with  good  Sue- 
cefs|'.Kand  may  be  eafily  procured  at  all  Times,  and  alrnoft 
iriwf  Places. 

«  Take  four  Heads  ofGarlick,  an  Ounce  of  Horfe-radifh, 
«  ftamp  them  in  a  Mortar ;  then  add  an  Ounce  and  an  half 
«  of  Flour  of  Brimftone,  and  work  them  into  a  Mafs 
44  with  as  much  fweet  Oil  as  is  fufficient :  Let  thefe  be 
44  made  into  two  Balls,  one  to  be  taken  in  the  Adorning, 
44  and  the  other  in  the  Afternoon,  as  above-diredted. 

All  the  Remedies  preferib’d  in  a  Cold,  are  afto  profit¬ 
able  and  ufeful  in  this  fcafe  ;  and  he  may  have  fome¬ 
times  fealded  Barley  inftead  of  Oats ;  and  nothing  will  be 
more  proper  than  Barley  boil’d  in  his  Water  withLiquo- 

P  rice. 
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rice,  which  he  will  drink  with  Pleafure  after  he  has  been 
ufed  to  it* 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Cure  of  thofe  Horfes  that  are 
broken-winded  and  confumptive,  which  is  only  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  Beginning,  and  before  they  begin  to  fall 
much  away  ;  for  Horfes  in  this  Condition  will  often  eat  to 
Excefs,  and  keep  up  their  Body  that  Way,  if  they  are  not 
put  to  daily  Labour  ;  and  becaufe  a  proper  Diet  in  this 
Cafe  is  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed,  he  fhould,  in  the  firft 
-  Place,  be  reftridted  from  eating  too  much  Hay,  and  from 
drinking  too  much  Water,  efpecially  at  a  Time,  and  that 
for  the  Reafons  already  alledg’d ;  for  what  he  wants  in  this, 
may  eafilybe  made  up  another  Way. 

Therefore  let  the  Mixture  of  Linfeed  and  Fenugreek- 
feeds  be  given  him  frequently  in  his  Corn,  and  fometimes 
a  few  of  the  greater  hot  Seeds,  as  thofe  of  Fennel,  Cara¬ 
ways,  and  Anife  ;  in  his  Water  may  be  boiled  three  or  four 
Handfuls  of  Barley,  with  a  little  Liquorice  or  Honey  dif- 
folv’d  in  it ;  but  he  muft  not  be  ufed  conftantly  to  the  Li¬ 
quorice,  efpecially  if  he  appear  to  wafte  very  much,  for  it 
may  in  that  Cafe  prove  over  deter  live. 

He  ought  to  have  Exercife  more  or  lefs  every  Day  ;  but 
that  muft  be  moderate,  and  only  when  the  Weather  is  clear, 
for  by  this  Means  the  Toughnefs  of  the  Blood  is  broke,  and 
all  the  Difcharges  kept  free  and  open. 

If  he  be  at  any  Time  feized  with  an  Oppreffion,  and  a 
more  than  ordinary  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  he  ought  to 
have  a  Vein  opened  in  his  Flank,  or  on  the  Inlide  of  the 
Thigh,  from  whence  may  be  taken  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
Blood  ;  but  this  muft  be  only  gone  about  when  there  is  ab- 
folute  Neceffity  for  it. 

The  following  Balls  may  be  given,  and  continued  jith 

good  Succefs,  * 

44  Take  of  Myrrh  and  Gum  Benzoin  of  each  fourOunces, 
64  Gum  Arabick,  the  Roots  of  Orrice,  round  Birthwort,  1 
44  and  the  Shavings  of  Hartlhorn  or  Ivory, of  each  two  Oun-  1 
64  ces,  Galangai  and  Zedoary  of  each  an  Ounce,  Fennel- 
44  feeds,  Cummin-feeds,  and  Fenugreek,  of  each  an  Ounce 
66  and  a  half :  Let  thefe  be  beat  into  a  fine  Powder,  and 
44  made  up  into  a  ftiff  Pafte  with  Honey,  or  Syrup  of  Colts- 
44  foot,  then  work  into  the  whole  an  Ounce  of  the  common 
44  Ralfam  of  Sulphur,  and  let  them  be  made  into  Balls  the 
64  Bignefs  of  a  large  Walnut,  whereof  one  is  to  be  given 
44  every  Morning  and  Afternoon-,  an  Hour  before  Watering 
44  Time.  All 
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All  pedloral  Herbs,  as  Maiden-hair,  Colts-foot,  Rocket, 
Scabious,  and  the  like;  all  healing  Balfams  and  Gums* 
and  all  the  Remedies  diredled  in  this  and  the  two  preceed- 
ing  Chapters,  may  be  profitably  given  in  Broken- winded, 
confumptive  Cafes.  But  if  your  Horfe,  notwithftanding 
thefe  Helps,  turns  Poor  and  Emaciate,  low  in  his  Spirits, 
and  addicted  to  fweat,  heaves  to  his  Chine,  and,  with  a 
reduplicated  Motion,  farts  much  and  often,  coughs  and 
rattles,  founds  hollow,  and  looks  ghaftly,  with  his  Eye- 
pits  fallen,  you  had  better  give  him  to  the  Crows,  than 
be  at  the  Expence  of  his  keeping,  for  his  future  Services 
will  never  be  anfwerable  to  it. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  the  Glanders  and  Mourning  of  the  Chine. 

HE  Glanders  is  a  Flux  or  running  of  -corrupt  Matter 
from  the  Nofe  of  a  Horfe,  which  is  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  white,  yellow,  green,  or  black,  according  to  the 
degree  of  Malignity,  or  according  as  it  has  been  of  a  long 
or  fhort  continuance. 

Concerning  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  this  Difcharge, 
Authors  have  given  very  ftrange  and  unintelligible  Ac¬ 
counts  ;  fome  have  afcrib’d  it  to  the  Lungs,  fome  to  the 
Spleen,  fome  to  the  Liver  and  Kidneys,  and  fome  to  the 
Brain ;  and  when  it  has  continued  fo  long  that  the  Mat¬ 
ter  becomes  of  a  blackifh'  Colour,  as  is  ufual  in  its  laft  Stage, 
they  have  imagined  it  to  come  from  the  Spine  ;  and  rrom 
thence  have  called  it  the  Mourning  of  the  Chine.  Mr. 
Snd^i,  in  his  Anatomy,  has  taken  Notice  of  the  Farriers 
Miimkes  concerning  this  Diltemper ;  and  altho’  there  are 
fome  things  in  his  Account  of  it  that  are  liable  to  Excep¬ 
tion,  yet  becaufe  it  is  much  more  rational  than  any  thing 
has  hitherto  been  advanc’d  upon  the  Subject ;  and  like  wife 
becaufe  the  Authority  of  fo  eminent^a  Farrier  may,  no 
doubt,  weigh  with  moll  Readers,  we  fliall  therefore  give 
it  a  Place  Pere 

That  Author  having  in  the  5  th  Chapter  Mr.  Snap es 
of  his  3 d  Book  fhewn  the  Ufe  of  the  Gian -  fj0Uf  °  If 
duk  pituitdria,  and  that  there  can  be  no  ^  ‘ g  an 
Difcharge  from  it  into  the  Nole,  falls  into  ^  Qfone. 
the  folio wingDigrefilon  concerning  the  Glan- 
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ders;  wherein  he  obferves,  that  the  Matter  which  iffueth 
fo  plentifully  out  of  the  Nofes  of  Horfes  that  have  got 
great  Colds,  or  are  glandered,  falls  not*  as  he  himfelf  had 
fome  time  believed,  from  the  Brain,  but  that  it  was  fepa^ 
rated  from  the  arterial  Blood  by  the  Glands  or  Kernels  of 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Inlide  of  the  Nofe,  which,  he  fays,  is 
the  more  readily  to  be  believed,  becaufe  the  other  Glands 
are  fwell’d  at  the  fame  time,  and  particularly  thofe  under  the 
Horfe’s  Jaws,  that  being  one  of  the  molt  certain  Signs  of  a 
Horfe’s  inclining  to  the  Glanders.  But  he  goes  on  in  the 
following  Words : 46  And  this  may  ferve  to  convidt  of  Error 
44  all  our  ancient  Authors,  who  did  hold  (and  our  Pradti- 
44  tioners,  who  at  this  Day  do  hold)  that  the  Glanders 
44  proceed  from  a  Defect  and  Wafteing  in  the  Brain  $  and 
44  that  all  that  fnotty  Matter  comes  from  thende,  which 
44  iffues  out  of  the  Nofe ;  which,  were  it  fo,  all  the  Brain 
44  in  the  Horfe’s  Head  would  not  be  fufficient  to  fupply  it 
44  with  Matter  for  three  Days,  according  to  the  Quantity  I 
44  have  feen  come  from  one  in  that  Time.  It  is  therefore  a 
u  very  falfe  Opinion,  taken  up  meerly  upon  guefs,  with- 
44  out  infpedting  into  the  Parts,  that  our  Practitioners  do 
44  commonly  entertain  concerning  this  Difeafe. 

44  Neither  is  there  fuch  a  Difeafe  as  the  Mourning  of 
42  the  Chine ,  as  they  do  to  this  Day  hold  ;  for  it  is  impof- 
44  lible  any  Creature  fhould  continue  fo  long  alive,  as  till 
44  all  his  Brain  be  fo  far  wafted  by  this  Difeafe,  that  it 
44  comes  to  reach  the  Spinal  Marrow  without  the  Skull, 
44  which  is  that,  I  fuppofe,  they  call  the  Chine . 

44  But  this  Difeafe,  by  them  called  the  Mourning  of 
44  the'  Chine ,  is  diftinguifhed  into  a  different  Difeafe  from 
44  the  former,  from  the  Matter’s  altering  its  Colour ;  for  it 
44  is  generally  obferv’d,  that  after  a  Horfe  hath  had  this 
44  Difeafe  running  on  him  for  fome  time,  the  corrupfMat- 
44  ter  or  Snot,  changes  by  degrees  from  an  indifferent  white 
44  to  a  more  dull  Colour,  inclining  at  firft  to  a  little  red-  i 
4 4  difh,  but  after  a  longer  Time,  efpecially  when  a  Horfe  1 
44  begins  to  grow  towards  his  End,  it  will  be  very  black, 
t4  and  very  naufeotis  both  to  fee  and  fmell. 

iC  From  this  alteration  of  the  Colour,  as  I  have  faid,  I ' 
44  do  believe  they  give  the  Difeafe  this  proper  and  diftin- 
44  gui living  Name  of  Mourning  of  the  Chine  ;  whereas  it 
is  only  a  greater  degree  of  one  and  the  fame  Difeafe,  in 
44  which  the  Chine  is  not  at  all  affedfed,  at  leaft  no  more 
44  than  any  other  Part  of  the  Body,  all  of  which  languifhes 
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«  away  by  this  inveterate  Diftemper.  By  what  Steps  it 
«  proceeds,  and  how  the  Matter  comes  to  alter  its  Colour, 

I  will  give  you  my  Opinion. 

«  The  Mafs  of  Blood  being  depraved,  either  by  un- 
44  wholfome  Food,  or  by  great  Colds,  or,  laftly,  by  In- 
«  fedtion  from  the  Air,  and  from  other  Horfes  (for  this 
46  Diftemper  is  catching)  this  phlegmatick  Matter  colleft- 
44  ed  in  it,  is  fpued  out  of  the  Ends  of  the  Arteries  in  the 
64  upper  Part  of  theNoftrils,  about  the  fpongy  Bones  chief- 
44  ly  ;  for  in  an  Horfe  there  is  little  of  this  Matter  comes 
44  out  of  the  Mouth,  but  it  ftill  defcends  by  the  Noftrils. 

44  This  Humour,  I  fay,  diftilling  out  of  the  Arteries  by 
44  the  fpongy  Bones  continually,  doth  in  procefs  of  Time 
44  fo  fill  the  faid  Bones  with  filthy  Matter,  that,  like  a 
44  Sink  or  Chanel,  being  choaked  up  with  Filth,  there  is 
44  not  fo  free  a  Paflage  for  the  Humour,  as  when  the  Dif- 
44  eafe  firft  began ;  fo  that  the  Matter  by  that  means  is 
44  there  ftay’d,  and  by  its  continuance  there,  it  acquires  fo 
44  bad  a  Quality,  that  it  corrodes  and  cankers  thofe  Bones, 

44  and  indeed  ulcerates  and  gangrenes  all  the  Paflages  of 
44  the  Noftrils,  till  it  has  mortify’d  and  confum’d  them  (as 
44  happens  fometimesto  venereal  Perfons)  and  at  length  de- 
44  ftroy’d  the  Beaft ;  for  indeed  it  is  feldom  or  never  cura- 
44  ble,  when  it  is  once  come  truly  to  be  a  Canker. 

44  Now  by  the  Foulnefs  of  thefe  Bones  (as  I  have  faid) 

44  that  Matter  or  Snot  which  doth  defcend  by  thefe  PaF 
44  fages  (which  indeed  doth  at  length  drivel  down  in  a 
44  greater  Quantity  than  before,  by  reafon  of  the  Paflages 
44  being  widen’d,  from  the  Parts  being  gnawn  afunder  by 
44  the  canker’d  Humour)  I  fay,  that  Matter  or  Snot, 

44  which  defcends  after  this,  is  of  a  contrary  Colour  to 
44  what  it  ufed  to  be ;  for  it  is  become  more  black  and 
44  waterifh,  mixed  with  a  little  red,  and  hath  a  very  ill 
44  Smell ;  but  this  Alteration  happens  not  from  the  Mat- 
44  ter’s  flowing  from  a  new  Part,  but  is  caufed  by  reafon  of 
44  the  Foulnefs  of  the  Parts  through  which  it  pafleth ;  for 
44  from  thence  it  hath  its  Dye  in  a  great  degree. 

44  Not  but  there  is  yet  another  Caufe  of  it,  which  is  the 
44  greater  foulnefs  of  the  Blood ;  for  as  the  Beginning  of  the 
44  Diftemper  did  proceed  from  the  Corruption  or  Depra- 
44  vation  of  the  Blood,  which  was  become,  as  it  were,  de- 
44  generate  from  its  fpirituous,  balfamick,  and  volatilized 
44  Condition,  into  a  flat  and  vapid  State,  like  to  dead  Wine ; 
44  fo  in  procefs  of  time,  for  want  of  the  Spirits  to  quicken 
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C€  it,  and  caufe  the  Fermentations  neceflary  to  the  proper 
cc  Places  of  the  Body,  where  the  excrementitious  Parts  of 
«c  the  Blood  fhould  be  thrown  off,  fuch  Excrements  are 
fiC  collected  every  Day  in  a  greater  Quantity,  and  acquire  a 

greater  Degree  of  Malignity,  being  hardly  any  Part  of 

them  difcharged  any  other  Way  but  this,  which  is  pie¬ 
's4  ternatural,  and  molt  times  becomes  deftrudtive  to  the 
64  Beaft,  after  the  Difeafe  hath  arriv’d  to  the  Height. 

Some  further  But  we  fhall  here  fubjoin,  to  what  Mr. 

Qbfer<vations  Snape  has  Paid  concerning  the  Glanders ,  fome 
concerning  the  few  Confiderations  that  will  make  this  Mat- 
G landers ,  &c.  ter  yet  more  intelligible  ;  and  in  order  there¬ 
unto,  the  Reader  would  do  well  to  confider  that  an  Ulcer, 
or  an  Abfcefs  form’d  in  any  Part,  from  whence  there  may 
conftantly  be  derived  a  very  large  Difcharge  of  Matter,  will 
foon  bring  the  Body  into  a  weak  and  debilitated  State, by  de¬ 
priving  it  of  its  neceflary  Suftenance  and  Support  ;  and  this 
we  find  by  daily  Obfervation,  both  in  human  Bodies,  and 
in  brute  Creatures. 

Nor  does  this  happen  by  Reafon  of  the  Quantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter  alone  that  iflues  from  thofe  Parts,  but  as  it  caufes  an 
over- great  Determination  of  the  Blood  towards  the  ulcera¬ 
ted  Part,  which  leflens  the  common  and  ordinary  Difchar- 
ges  by  the  Glands  and  Pores  of  the  Body  ;  for  by  this 
Means  the  Blood  is  render’d  more  vifcid,  and  unapt  to 
Motion,  and  (as  the  above-mention’d  Author  obferves)  it 
lofes  its  Spirits ;  and  therefore  it  very  readily  ftagnates  in  the 
foft  Parts,  and  where  the  Blood-veflels  are  very  fmall,  as 
in  the  Lungs,  Kidnies,  &c.  forming  Ulcers  in  them  alfo. 
And  for  this  Reafon  it  very  often  falls  out,  that  glander’d 
Horfes  turn  confumptive,  and  confumptive  Horfes  turn 
glander’d.  And  this  has  brought  F arriers  into  different  Opi¬ 
nions  concerning  the  Glanders,  becaufe  moll  glandlr’d 
Horfes,  after  they  were  open’d,  have  been  found  defective 
in  one  or  more  of  their  Inwards. 

But  to  understand  the  Nature  of  this  Diftemper  aright, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider,  that  it  takes  its  Beginning, 
and  has  its  chief  Seat  in  a  little  foft  fpongy  Flefh,  which  is 
eafily  dilated  by  the  leaft  Influx  of  Blood  ;  and  therefore 
we  fometimes  obferve  a  Running  at  the  Nofe  in  fome 
Horfes  from  a  very  flight  Cold  ;  but  when  this  Subftance 
happens  to  be  very  much  relaxed,  any  one  may,  without 
much  Difficulty,  imagine  how  the  Running  will  be  apt  to 
increafe. 


But 
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Bat  that  this  may  yet  be  the  more  readily  fbe  Glanders 
apprehended,  we  fhall  conlider  it  in  all  its  confide? d  in  all 
different  Stages.  Fir (l.  As  it  is  a  fimple  lts  Stages. 

Running  ;  Secondly ,  As  it  becomes  an.  Ulcer  :  And  under 
this  Head  it  may  be  alfo  confider’d  in  a  twofold  Refpedt,  as 
It  is  an  Ulcer  in  the  Flefh  y  Parts,  and  as  it  becomes  an  Ul¬ 
cer  in  the  Bony  Parts.  And  tho’  this  be  only  an  advanced 
Degree  of  the  fame  Difeafe,  yet  we  have  made  this  Diftin- 
dtion  in  Compliance  with  thofe,  who,  in  its  laid  Stage  have 
call’d  it  the  Mourning  of  the  Chine . 

Now  this  Difeafe  at  nrft  is  no  other  than  a  Superfluity  of 
Matter  proceeding  from  the  foft  fpongy  Flefh  in  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Nofe,  and  that  it  is  caufed  by  an  over-great 
Plenty  of  Blood  from  the  Arteries  into  thofe  Parts  ;  for  by 
this  Means  that  glandulous  Flefh  becomes  inlarged  :  And 
whereas  in  its  natural  State  there  is  nothing  feparated  from 
It  but  a  little  Moifture,  which  in  Horfes  is  hardly  perceiv¬ 
able,  and  ferves  chiefly  to  refrefh  thofe  Parts  which  are  the 
Organs  of  Swelling  ;  yet  now  that  the  Glands  are  dilated 
and  fwell’d,  there  is  a  conliderable  Quantity  of  Matter  con¬ 
tinually  difcharged  from  their  Excretory  Duds. 

And  whether  this  proceeds  from  a  Cold,  or  from  the  Stran-j 
gles,  or  from  Infe&ion,  or  an  inward  Waite  and  Decay, 
willfoon  degenerate  into  an  Ulcer,  and  the  Matter  being  perit^t| 
up  with  thofe  Paflages,  muff  eafiiy  acquire  a  more  than  or-  * 
dinary  Degree  of  Putrefadion,  whereby  it  turns  corrofive* 
waftesand  deftroys  the  Vefiels  ;  fo  that  inftead  of  that  fu- 
perfluous  Difcharge  which  was  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Di- 
llemper,  from  the  common  Paflages  of  the  Gland,  the  Mat¬ 
ter  now  proceeds  from  the  ruptur’d  and  torn  Vefiels  ;  and 
therefore  if  the  Horfe  lives  until  the  Glanders  turn  to  an  Ul¬ 
cer,  the  Matter  is  frequently  ftreaked  with  Blood. 

y*But  in  the  laft  Stage  of  this  Diftemper,  the  intolerable 
Stench,  and  a  difcolour’d  Corruption,  denotes  the  Bones  to 
be  ulcerated  as  well  as  the  Flefh  ;  and  how  this  may  hap¬ 
pen,  is  not  difficult  to  be  conceiv’d,  efpecially  if  it  be  re¬ 
member’d,  that  the  Bone,  in  which  the  fpongy  Flefli  is  feat- 
ed,  is  alfo  itfelf  very  fpongy.  Now  as  this  Bone  is  open  and 
full  of  Pores,  it  mull  eafiiy  become  a  fit  Receptacle  for  a 
more  than  ordinary  Quantity  of  the  common  Juices;  and 
when  thefe  are  perpetually  falling  into  it,  changing  its  Na¬ 
ture  from  that  of  a  Bone,  it  turns  into  a  Caries ,  and  be¬ 
comes  like  dead  mortified  Flefh,  fo  that  all  the  Matter  that 
comes  from  thence  is  of  anafhy  or  black  Colour;  and  when 
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it  has  been  of  fome  Continuance,  it  alfo  waftes  and  deftroys 
the  Paflages  of  the  Nofe,  as  Mr.  Snaps  has  obferved. 

No  Wonder  then  that  the  Cure  of  the  Glanders  becomes 
difficult,  as  it  is  thus  circum  (lanced  ;  for  befides  the  inward 
Wafte  and  Decay,  which  is  fometimes  the  Caufe  of  it,  and 
is  for  the  moil  Part  or  always  the  Effedl  of  it,  as  it  is  feated 
out  of  the  Reach  of  proper  Applications,  and  in  fuch  Parts 
as  we  have  obferved  to  be  of  a  very  loofe  and  open  Struc- 
ture  ;  therefore  the  lead  Running  from  the  Note  of  a 
Horfe.,  unlefs  he  be  otherwife  in  good  Order,  is  very  much 
to  be  feared ;  but  efpecially  if  it  be  remember’d  what  we 
have  elfewhere  taken  Notice  of  concerning  the  dependent 
Pofition  of  a  Horfe’s  Head,  whereby  he  is  render’d  liable 
tp  many  fudden  Diforders,  as  the  Vertigo ,  Staggers ,  &c. 
and  to  frequent  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes ;  we  may  upon  the 
fame  Footing  eaiily  imagine  how  he  may  alfo  become  glan- 
dered,  if  once  the  Blood  happens  to  be  determin’d  in  an 
over- great  Quantity  into  the  foft  and  glandulous  Subfiances 
about  the  Nofe  and  Throat. 

But  although  the  Cure  of  the  Glanders  is  hardly  to  be 
attempted  in  its  laft  Stage,  or  even  when  it  is  turn’d  to  an 
Ulcer,  or  indeed  in  any  Circumdance,  when  a  Horfe  is 
inclinable  to  be  Confumptive  ;  yet  that  we  may  not  be 
thought  wanting  of  thofe  Helps  that  are  neceflary  for  fo 
common  a  Difeafe,  we  (hall  lay  down  fuch  Rules  as  are  to 
be  obferv’d,  and  prefcribe  fuch  Remedies  as  are  the  moll  ap¬ 


propriated  to  every  Degree  of  it. 

Tve  Cure  And  t^ere^ore?  Beginning,  if  the 

Running  be  iimple,  fuch  as  may  proceed 
from  a  Cold,  and  continues  too  long,  if  the  Horfe  has 
Strength,  he  may  be  purged  once  or  twice,  or  oftner,  with 
the  following  Drench. 

“  Take  the  Roots  of  common  Burdock  diced  one 
handful,  of  Guaiacum  and  Saffafras  Wood,  of  each 
half  a  Pound,  Monk’s  Rhubard  four  Ounces,  Sena  one 
Ounce,  Jalap  bruifed  two  Ounces,  fweet  Fennel- feeds  or 
Anifeeds  an  Ounce  and  a  half.  Boil  the  Burdock- 
Roots  and  the  Woods  in  two  Quarts  of  Water  for  the 
Space  of  a  'whole  Hour  ;  after  which  put  in  the  other 
Ingredients  ;  and  to  a  Quart  of  the  drained  Decoction 
add  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Honey  :  Let  this  be  given 
in  the  Morning  with  the  ufual  Precautions  ;  and  let  his 
V  Water  alfo  be  warm,  and  fweeten’d  with  Honey. 
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u  Take  Jalap  and  Aloes  in  fine  Powder  of  each  ten 
46  Drams,  Salt  of  Tartar  half  a  Dram  ;  make  them  into 
tc  two  Balls  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Wheat-flour  and 
««  Butter.  To  be  given  as  the  former. 

After  the  Operation  of  the  Phyfick,  let  him  have  a 
Deco&ion  of  the  Red-rofe  Leaves,  with  an  Ounce  and 
an  half  or  two  Ounces  of  Diajcordium  diflolved  in  it, 
which  will  greatly  contribute  to  abate  the  Running  at 
the  Nofe ;  and  while  it  is  only  in  this  firfl  Stage,  a  little  of 
the  fame  Decobtion,  without  the  Diafcordium ,  but  fweet- 
ened  with  Honey,  will  be  fufficient  to  injebt  into  the 
Nofe. 

And  becaufe  all  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  promote 
a  Breathing  thro’  the  Pores  will  alfo  conduce  to  the  fame 
End,  therefore  one  Pound  of  Guaiacum,  half  a  Pound  of 
Saflafras,  with  Four  Ounces  of  Liquorice,  may  be  boiled  in 
Water  for  his  ordinary  Drink. 

But  if  you  cannot  bring  him  to  drink  his  Decobtion,  the 
Woods  may  be  given  in  the  Way  Solleyfell  ufes  them  for 
the  Farcin  ;  which  is  thus  : 

44  Infufe  ten  Ounces  of  Guaiacum- wood,  or  for  Want 
44  of  that,  that  of  Box- wood,  in  nine  Pints  of  Water  ;  and 
<c  after  they  have  flood  twelve  Hours  in  Infufion  in  hot 
44  Alhes,  boil  them  with  a  gentle  Heat  in  a  cover’d  Veflel, 
44  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part  of  the  Water,  then 
46  ftrain  out  the  Liquor,  and  give  your  Horfe  a  Quart  a 
44  Day  for  eight  Days  together,  keeping  him  Bridled  three 
44  Hours  before,  and  three  Hours  after  every  Dofe. 

But  there  is  no  Need  to  keep  a  Horfe  fo  long  bridled  after 
this  Decobtion,  but  he  may  be  fed  within  an  Hour,  or  an 
Hour  and  half ;  and  before  his  Corn  he  may  drink  Water 
wherein  Liquorice  has  been  boiled,  or  Honey  diflolved. 

If  the  Running  does  not  abate,  or  if  you  obferve  the 
Kernels  under  his  Jaws  to  be  very  hard  and  fwell’d,  you 
may  apply  the  following  Cataplafm. 

44  Take  half  a  Pound  of  Linfeed,  four  Ounces  of  the 
44  Seeds  of  Fenugreek,  reduce  them  to  fine  Powder,  and 
44  boil  them  over  a  clear  Fire  in  a  Quart  of  Vinegar,  to  the 
44  Confiftence  of  a  Poultice,  keeping  conftantiy  ftirring, 
44  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  add  half  a  Pound  of  Oint- 
44  ment  of  Marfh- mallows,  and  apply  it  hot  to  the  Ker- 
44  nels,  covering  the  Part  with  a  Lamb’s  Skin. 

This  muft  be  done  for  feveral  Days,  and  if  the  Horfe  be 
not  far  gone  in  the  Diftemper,  it  will  either  diflolve  the 
*  Kernels 
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Breaking  of  the 
Kernels  under 
the  Jaws  fotne- 
times  necej'ary . 


Kernels  or  break  them,  which  will  be  of  very 
great  Service,  as  the  Swelling  in  thofe  Parts  is 
occafion’d  by  a  Sort  of  Sympathy,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fame  Caule  that  brings  on  the 


Glanders,  and  as  they  muft  therefore  conftantly  help  to  feed 
the  Diftemper.  But  if  they  cannot  be  remov’d  by  emollient 
or  fuppurative  Medicines,  I  fhould  think  it  might  conduce 
very  much  to  theHorfe’s  Safety  to  open  them  with  a  Caujhck 3 
it  being  much  eafier  to  heal  an  Ulcer  in  thofe  Parts  than  in 
the  Nofe;  neither  can  it  be  attended  with  fuch  bad  Confe- 
quences  as  when  thofe  Kernels  are  extirpated,  as  is  fome- 
times  pradlifed ;  becaufe  in  the  Operation  fome  Part  of  them 
is  generally  left  behind,  from  whence  Nature  fupplies  that 
Want  by  new,  but  imperfedl  ones,  which  are  more  liable  to 
Swelling  and  Inflammation  than  the  firft  ;  fo  that  inftead  of 
giving  Relief,  it  often  makes  the  Diftemper  worfe. 

But  if  thofe  Swellings  continue  with  the  other  Symp¬ 
toms,  the  Horle  ought  to  be  rowel’d,  unlefs  you  perceive 
him  to  wafte,  and  in  that  Cafe  any  Kind  of  Ifl’ue  will  only 
help  to  fhorten  his  Days. 

And  here,  as  concerning  Rowelling ,  that  will  be  ofgreateft 
Service  when  made  on  the  Xnftde  of  the  Thigh,  in  order  to 
make  a  Revulfton  ;  and  this  Method  of  Rowelling  isfuppor- 
ted  by  the  fame  Reafons  as  Blooding  in  the  hind  Parts  for 
Difeafes  of  the  Head  ;  for  as  we  find  the  Blood  to  move  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  Quantity  towards  the  Head  of  a  Horfe 
that  is  glander’d,  therefore  a  Vent  to  the  Homours  back¬ 
wards,  at  fo  great  a  Diftance,  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  Service, 
for  by  that  Means  the  Blood  will  be  brought  to  flow  more 
towards  the  hind  Parts  than  before  fuch  an  Iflue  was  made, 
and  a  Check  will  be  thereby  put  to  the  Diftemper. 

%  But  when  the  Parts  from  whence  the  glan- 

bevfd^  t0  der’d  Running  proceeds  are  become  ulcerat¬ 
ed,  which  may  be  known  by  the  Clamminels 
and  Vifcidity  of  the  Matter, and  by  its  flicking  to  the  Infide 
of  the  Noftrils  like  Pafte  ;  in  this  Cafe  Injedtiens  muft  be 
made  ufe  of,  and  fuch  as  are  of  the  greateft  Efficacy  ;  and 
for  that  Purpofe  the  Farrier  ought  to  provide  Syringe, 
with  a  Pipe  that  is  of  a  convenient  Length.  But  firft  oj  all 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  purge  and  cleanfe  the  Mode’s  Nofe, 
by  burning  Brimftone  or  Juriplgmentum  under  it,  which 
maybe  fait  up  the  Noftrils  through  the  fmall  End  of  a 
Funnel,  and  when  he  has  fneez’d  and  thrown  out  a  plentiful 
deal  of  Matter,  fyringe  his  Nofe  with  Brandy  or  Red- wine. 
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and  then  inject  the  blue  Water  prefcrib’d  in  the  24 tb  Chap¬ 
ter,  to  take  off  Films  and  Webs  from  the  Eye,  for  nothing 
will  conduce  more  to  the  cleaning  and  healing  the  ulcera- 
ted  Parts.  The  Water  made  of  the  Lapis  Mirabilis,  in 
the  23  d  Chapter,  will  alfo  conduce  very  much  to  the  fame 
Intention  \  or  the  following,  which  is  alfo  exceeding  pro¬ 
per  where  there  is  a  great  Foulnefs. 

66  Take  a  Pint  of  White- wine,  one  Quart  of  Plantain- 

water,  two  Handfuls  of  Red-rofe  Leaves,  half  a  Dram 
6t  of  Orpiment,  one  Dram  of  Verdegreafe,  Myrrh,  and 
66  Aloes,  of  each  a  Dram  and  a  half.” 

The  Rofe  Leaves  are  to  be  infus’d  in  the  White-wine 
for  the  Space  of  forty  eight  Hours,  and  then  the  Wine  to 
be  pour’d  off  and  mix’d  with  the  Plaintain- water,  and  the 
Orpiment,  Verdegreafe,  Myrrh,  and  Aloes,  are  to  be 
beat  to  a  fine  Powder  before  they  are  mix’d  with  the  I11- 
fufion. 

A  fmall  Quantity  of  the  Unguentum  Egyptiacum ,  dif- 
folv’d  before  the  Fire  in  a  little  Oil  or  Turpentine,  may  be 
alfo  injected  thro’  a  pretty  large  Pipe,  which  will  alfo  be 
very  affiftful  in  cleanfing  the  ulcerated  Parts. 

If  your  Horfe  begins  to  wafte,  and  turns  flabby,  and  fub- 
je£t  to  hedtick  Diforders,  the  Method  laid  down  for  fuch 
Cafes  is  alfo  to  be  follow’d ;  and  if  the  Matter  proceeding 
from  the  Nofe  denotes  the  Bones  to  be  alfo  ulcerated,  by 
its  Colour  and  rank  Smell,  you  may  then  very  juftly  begin 
to  give  over  Hopes  of  his  doing  well,  tho’  I  know  there 
are  feveral  Farriers  who  have  Aflurance  enough  to  boaft  of 
*  curing  Horfes  in  this  Condition :  However,  his  Nofe  ought 
to  be  fy ring’d  with  Brandy,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  with 
thofe  Things  above-recommended,  that  he  may  become  as 
little  noifome  and  offenfive  as  poflible. 

A  Tincture  drawn  from  Euphorbium  is  Forcing  Matter 
extremely  ferviceable  in  all  Cafes  -where  from  t^oe  Nofe 
the  Bones  are  foul  and  ulcerated  \  but  yet  CIV1/^  t0°  muc^ 
we  cannot  recommend  its  Ufe  in  Injections ;  violence  not 

becaufe  when  it  is.  given  that  way,  it  muft  ^  mnd- 
wafte  the  Parts  that  are  found  as  well  as 
thofe  that  are  putrify’d ;  and  as  it  muft  be  frequently 
ufed  before  it  can  produce  the  defir’d  Effects,  it  may,  no 
doubt,  in  fo  feniible  a  Part  as  the  Nofe,  by  its  excefiive 
ftimulating  Quality,  derive  a  much  greater  Influx  into 
the  Parts,  and,  confequently,  be  the  Caufe  of  a  greater 
Foulnefs  s  and  for  the  fame  Reafon,  the  cleanfing  the 

Nofe 
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Nofe  by  Fumigation,  with  Brimftone  and  the  like  Com- 
buftibles,  is  not  to  be  too  often  attempted  ;  becaufe  any 
fuch  violent  Agitation  will  be  apt  to  have  the  like  Effed.  I 
fhould,  therefore,  in  moft  Cafes  of  this  Nature,  recommend 
moderate  Exercife,  while  the  Horfe  has  Strength,  or  the 
Ufe  of  Chewing- Balls  of  Agfa  Foetida ,  and  other  feculent 
ftinking  Ingredients;  for  thefe  will,  for  the  moft  Part, 
purge  the  Nofe  as  much  as  is  neceffary  ;  nor  can  fuch  a  Me¬ 
thod  eafily  be  attended  with  any  ill  Confequence. 

_  .  ,  But  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  expefted  while 

^{itfrnZ  hl  I  am  upon  this  Cure,  that  I  ftiould  make 
Infection*  fome  Diftinttion  between  that  kind  of 
Glanders  which  comes  by  Infection,  and 
that  which  proceeds  only  from  the  common  and  ufual 
Caufes;  but  as  this  cannot  differ  from  that  otherwife 
than  in  fuch  Circumftances  as  may  happen  in  different 
Conftitutions,  the  Method  of  Cure,  as  to  Generals,  muft 
therefore  be  the  fame.  But  when  the  Glanders  becomes 
like  a  Plague  among  Horfes,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  it 
is  then  only  to  be  confider’d  as  a  Symptom  and  a  critical 
Difcharge,  which  contributes  to  the  Solution  of  fome 
reigning  Diftemper.  And  in  this  Cafe,  all  thofe  Things 
that  we  have  recommended  for  the  Cure  of  malignant  or 
peftilential  Fevers  are  proper,  and  ought  to  be  made  Ufe 
of  internally. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  the  general  Precaution  given  by 
all  Farriers,  and  that  is,  to  feparate  the  Sound  from  the 
Unfound,  though  I  believe  this  formidable  Name  of  In- 
fe&ioufnefs  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  laft  mentioned 
Kind  of  Glanders,  which  is  Epidemical ;  for  I  have  known 
glander’d  Horfes  ftand  fome  Months  with  thole  that  have 
been  found,  without  any  ill  Effedl ;  yet  I  muft  needs  fay, 
it  would  be  Pity  to  run  any  fuch  Hazard  with  a  good 
Horfe,  when  it  may  be  fo  eafily  avoided. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


Of  the  Strangles . 

Fhe  Strangles ,  THE  Strangles  is  a  Swelling  under  the 
ally  d  to  an  ex-  *■*  Throat  between  the  two  Jaw-bones, 
temal  Quinjy.  ancj  feems  not  to  differ  very  much  from  that 
which  in  a  human  Body  is  call’d  the  Squinafy ,  or  §>uin- 
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fy ;  its  Seat  is  not  fo  much  upon  the  Glands  as  on  the 
Mufcles,  and  therefore  it  comes  the  more  readily  to  an  Im- 
pofthumation ;  neither  is  there  fo  much  danger  in  Horfes 
as  in  human  Bodies,  becaufe  in  a  true  Quinfy  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Larynx ,  or  Throttle,  are  for  the  moft  Part  affedted : 
whereas  in  the  Strangles,  the  Mufcles  of  the  T ongue  feem 
only  to  be  touch'd,  and  therefore  the  Difeafe  comes  natu-.: 
rally  to  have  an  external  or  outward  Difcharge. 

Young  Horfes  are  moft  liable  to  this  Dif-  Compare£{  fQ 
temper,  and  for  that  Reafon  the  Sieur  de  the  Small-p0x 
Volley  fell  compares  it  to  the  Small-pox,  and  by  SolleyfelL 
has  obferv’d,  that  few  Horfes  are  troubled 
with  it  above  once,  unlefs  the  Matter  of  the  Strangles  has 
been  imperfedfly  caft  off,  and  then  he  fays  it  generally 
returns  when  they  are  about  the  Age  of  fix,  ten,  or  twelve ; 
he  farther  takes  Notice,  that  the  Matter  fometimes  cafts 
itfelf  off  from  the  Limbs,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Body, 
efpecially  from  thofe  Members  that  have  been  any  ways 
hurt  or  weaken’d. 

It  has  been  a  Lofs  to  that  Author,  who  was  fo  diligent 
an  Obferver  of  all  manner  of  Accidents  incident  to  Horfes, 
that  he  was  not  better  acquainted  with  their  inward 
Structure  and  Make,  other  wife  his  Notices  might  have 
turn’d  much  more  to  his  and  the  Reader’s  Account ;  for 
although  this  Diftemper  be  near  ally’d  to  an  external 
Quinfy,  as  to  its  Situation,  and  alfo  in  many  other  Re- 
fpebts;  yet  no  doubt,  as  it  moftly  happens  to  young 
Horfes,  it  may  therefore,  in  its  Effects,  alfo  bearan  Affi¬ 
nity  to  the  Small- pox. 

For  as  the  Blood  of  young  Horfes  may  reafonably  enough 
be  fuppos’d  unequally  fluid,  having  not  as  yet  been  fuffi- 
ciently  comminuted  by  frequent  Circulations;  therefore, 
while  they  are  in  this  imperfect  State,  they  are  render’d 
liable  to  Difeafes,  as  we  have  already  taken  Notice  in  an¬ 
other  Place ;  and  when  thefe  happen,  they  fufe  and  melt 
the  Blood,  or  purify  it  from  its  Vifcidities  and  groffer 
Parts,  by  fome  Difcharges,  which  are  anfwerable  to  the 
Small-pox  in  human  Bodies.  But  as  the  Small-pox  breaks 
out  in  little  Puftules  all  over  the  Skin,  wherever  the  Veflels 
are  the  fmalleft,  and  where  the  Blood  muft  of  Confequence 
be  moft  apt  to  ftagnate ;  yet  becaufe  the  Blood-veffels  in 
Horfes  are  confiderably  thicker  and  ftronger  than  in  human 
Bodies,  therefore  thefe  Impurities  cannot  fo  readily  be  dif- 

charg’d  in  that  Manner,  but  fall  out  into  Biles  and  Swellings 
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in  all  thofe  Parts  that  are  the  weakeft,  or  the  moft  depen¬ 
dent  ;  and  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  Reafon  why  Horfes 
are  more  fubjedt  to  the  Strangles,  and  other  Impoftumati- 
ons,  while  they  are  Colts,  than  when  they  are  grown  up 
to  a  more  mature  State. 

But  tho’  this  may  be  the  true  Reafon  of  that  Difeafe, 
and  therefore  that  it  may  require  fome  different,  or,  at 
leaft,  fome  acceflary  Helps,  which  are  not  altogether  need¬ 
ful  in  common  Biles  and  inflammations,  yet  the  Cure  mull 
be  much  the  fame  as  to  Univerfals. 

*The  Cure  And  t1neref°re>  if  the  Swelling  has  a  Ten¬ 

dency  forwards  between  the  Jaws  (as  is  moft 
common  to  Horfes,  proceeding  from  the  dependent  Situa¬ 
tion  of  their  Head)  fo  that  the  Paffages  of  the  Throat  are 
not  in  danger  of  being  choak’d  up  by  it,  the  fafeft  Way  is 
to  ripen  it,  and  bring  it  to  Suppuration,  and  for  that  End 
the  moft  fimple  eafy  Methods  may  be  firft  put  in  Practice, 
as  anointing  the  Parts  with  Ointment  of  Marfh-mallows, 
and  covering  them  up  warm  ;  for  Nature  oftentimes  gives 
the  greateft  Affiftance  in  fuch  Difeafes.  Or  you  may  take 
Oil  of  Bays  and  frefh  Butter,  of  each  a  like  Quantity, 
Ointment  of  Marfh-mallows  the  Weight  of  both  ;  or  the 
Poultice  in  the  preceeding  Chapter  may  be  apply’d  warm 
twice  a  Day. 

After  the  Swellings  are  ripe,  and  that  you  perceive  Mat¬ 
ter  within  them,  but  that  they  don’t  break,  which  perhaps 
may  be  hinder’d  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  Skin,  you  may 
open  them  with  a  Lancet ;  but  if  they  do  not  ripen  as  you 
could  wifh,  you  had  better  madeUfe  of  a  hot  Iron,  and 
fear  the  Outfide  pretty  deep ;  but  whether  you  open  them 
by  Incifion,  or  by  the  Application  of  the  Iron,  you  muft 
be  fure  to  make  your  Operation  in  the  lowermoft  depen¬ 
dent  Part,  for  by  that  means  the  Matter  will  the  more  ea- 
iily  run  off ;  whereas  if  you  open  them  in  the  upper  Part, 
if  they  happen  to  be  large,  you  will  have  them  coriftantly 
fill’d  with  Corruption  ;  and  alfo  while  you  obferve  this 
Method,  your  Incifion  need  be  but  fmall,  for  the  Matter 
will  find  itfelf  a  Paflage  through  a  very  fmall  Orifice,  when 
that  happens  to  be  rightly  difpofed. 

As  foon  as  the  Matter  has  fully  difcharg’d  itfelf,  you  may 
prefs  out  what  remains  gently  with  your  Thumb,  and  then 
make  a  Doffil  of  fine  Flax,  and  when  you  have  dipt  it  in 
warm  Bafilicon,  which  is  the  propereft  Digeftive  in  all  fuch 
Intentions,  you  may  introduce  it  into  the  Orifice,  but  not 

too 
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too  far,  neither  mull  that  be  continued  above  three  or  four 
Days  in  any  common  Cafe  ;  for  the  keeping  the  Orifice 
too  long  open,  will  derive  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Matter 
upon  the  Parts,  and  will  caufe  them  alfo  to  ulcerate,  and 
fometimes  to  turn  fiftulous.  And  for  the  fame  Reafon  the 
Ufe  of  Tents  muft  be  very  prejudicial,  as  they  moil  com- 
moniy  have  that  Effect. 

And  therefore  when  the  Running  begins  to  leflen,  you 
need  only  apply  fmooth  flat  Pledgits  of  Lint,  arm’d  with 
the  fame  Ointment,  over  the  Orifices,  and  above  them  a 
thick  Comprefs  of  foft  Canvafs,  in  feveral  Doubles,  to  fill 
up  all  the  vacant  Space  between  the  Jaws,  that  the  divided 
Parts  may  again  be  united  ;  and  if  you  find  little  hard 
Lumps  remain  after  the  Sores  are  healed  up,  you  need  not 
be  much  furprifed,  neither  will  they  be  of  any  ill  Confe- 
quence,  for  thefe  may  be  remov’d  by  a  defenfive  Plaifter, 
for  which  Purpofe  we  recommend  the  following,  which  is 
eafy  to  be  made,  and  is  very  good. 

46  Take  common  Diachylon  and  Red-Lead  Plaifter,  of 
cc  each  four  Ounces,  common  Pitch  two  Ounces,  difl'olve 

them  in  a  Gallipot,  or  Iron  Ladle,  over  the  Embers, with 
“  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Oil  or  Hog’s-lard  5  then  take  Bole 
6 4  in  fine  Powder  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  and  ftir  it  into  the 
44  Mixture,  and  make  it  to  the  Confiftency  of  a  Plaifter  ; 
44  if  it  be  too.  hard,  you  may  diflolve  it  again  with  a  little 
44  more  Oil ;  and  if  it  ihould  chance  to  be  too  foft,  you 
64  may  add  a  little  more  of  the  Diachylon. 

This  mull  be  fpread  on  Leather,  or  a  Piece  of  thick 
Dowlas ;  and  after  the  Hair  has  been  clipp’d  off  very  clofe, 
it  may  be  notch’d  and  applied  all  under  his  Chaps,  where 
it  is  to  lie  as  long  as  it  will  ftick  on ;  and  by  the  Help  of  this, 
all  the  little  Hardnefies  will  be  diflolved. 

The  Bafilicon  which  we  have  recommended  for  dref- 
fing  the  Sores,  may  be  had  ready  made  at  any  Apothecary's  ; 
but  it  will  be  the  more  appropriated  to  Horfes,  if  half  an 
Ounce  of  Turpentine  be  mixed  with  every  Ounce  of  it; 
or  the  Farrier  may  make  it  himfelf  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner. 

44  Take  yellow  Wax,  Rofin,  and  common  Pitch,  of 
44  each  half  a  Pound,  Oil  or  Hog’s-lard  nine  Ounces, com- 
44  mon  Turpentine  one  Pound  melt  them  together  over  a 
44  gentle  Fire,  conftantly  ftirring,  or  elfe  the  Pitch  will  be 
44  apt  to  burn  ;  then  ftrain  it  through  a  coarfe  Canvas^  and 
44  keep  it  for  Ufe, 
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But  if  this  Ointment  fhould  incarnate,  or  make  the  Flefli 
grow  too  fall,  you  may  mix  with  it  a  little  of  the  Powder 
of  Verdegreafe  made  very  fine,  or  the  Powder  of  Red  Pre¬ 
cipitate,  which  will  keep  that  under ;  but  further  Dire&ions 
fhall  be  given  herein  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Ulcers  we 
fhall  therefore  go  on  to  obferve  what  is  neceflary  to  be  done 
internally. 

If  you  find  your  Horfe  hearty  and  well,  notwithftanding 
thofe  Tumours,  there  will  be  no  great  Need  for  any  thing 
but  to  give  him  Plenty  of  warm  Water  mixed  with  Oat¬ 
meal  to  drink,  keeping  him,  in  every  other  Refpecl,  to 
his  ufual  Diet ;  but  if  you  obferve  him  to  be  feverifh,  and 
to  forfake  his  Meat,  it  is  a  Sign  Nature  is  over-much  op- 
prefs’d,  and  requires  fome  Affiftance  ;  and  therefore  to  re¬ 
lieve  that  Opprellion,  you  may  give  him  once  or  twice,  or 
oftner,  as  you  fhall  fee  Occafion,  a  few  Broth  by  Way  of 
Clyfter,  or  a  Decodtion  made  with  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
Marfh-mallows  mixed  with  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  com¬ 
mon  T reacle  or  MoloJJus. 

And  if  you  obferve  the  Swellings  to  continue  hard,  but 
have  little  or  no  Tendency  to  a  Suppuration,  thofe  Things 
which  have  already  been  recommended  for  the  Cure  of  pu¬ 
trid  and  malignant  Fevers,  may  in  that  Cafe  be  given  with 
Succefs ;  or  if  thofe  things  are  not  in  a  Readinefs,  you  may 
give  him  the  following  Cordial  Drench. 

64  Take  Gentian -root  and  Galangal  in  fine  Powder,  of 
4C  each  half  an  Ounce,  Cloves  and  Cinnamon,  of  each  one 
44  Dram,  Saffron  one  Scruple,  Powder  of  burnt  Harts-horn 
44  two  Drams ;  let  this  be  given  in  a  Mixture  of  Milk-wa- 
44  ter  and  White-wine,  or  in  a  Pint  of  Ale.  After  which 
44  give  him  moderate  Exercife  for  half  an  Hour  ;  and  when 
44  you  bring  him  into  the  Stable,  let  him  be  tied  up  another 
44  half  Hour,  and  then  you  may  permit  him  to  eat  frefh 
44  Hay. 

An  Ounce  of  Venice- Treacle  diffolv’d  in  a  little  Milk- 
water,  or  warm  Ale,  and  given  once  or  twice  a  Day,  will 
be  of  great  Service  to  afliff:  languid  Nature,  and  will  either 
help  to  bring  thofe  Swellings  to  Maturity,  or  will  difpofe 
them  to  perfpire  and  go  off  in  a  kindly  Manner. 

Sometimes  the  Strangles  are  call  off  chiefly  by  the 
Nofe,  and  fometimes  they  break  inwardly  about  the 
Roots  of  the  Tongue,  and  when  that  happens,  moil  of 
the  Matter  iflues  from  the  Nofe  alfo.  In  either  of  thefe 
Cafes  the  Horfe  fhould  be  moderately  rid,  for  that  will 

help 
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help  him  more  effe&ually  than  any  Thing  elfe  to  expel 
the  Matter,  and  will  not  be  attended  will  fuch  ill  Con- 
fequences  as  Fumigation,  and  the  inje&ing  of  hot  Things, 
or  the  putting  of  Feathers  up  the  Nofe  ;  for  by  this 
Means  you  do  not  allift  Nature,  but  conftrain  her,  which 
is  no  ways  agreeable  to  found  Practice.  But  if  the  Swel¬ 
lings  break  inwardly,  it  will  be  very  "proper  to  waih  his 
Mouth  fometimes  with  Red- wine  mixed  with  Honey  of 
Rofes,  for  that  will  keep  it  clean,  and  prevent  Ulcers ;  but 
if  the  Sores  be  like  to  continue,  which  can  only  happen 
When  the  Horfe  is  in  a  bad  State  of  Health,  you  may 
diflolve  a  Quarter  Of  an  Ounce  of  crude  Sal  Armoniack  in 
a  Pint  of  Water,  and  wafh  his  Mouth  with  it  once  or  twice 
a  Day. 

If  the  Difcharge  be  plentiful,  and  the  Matter  well  di- 
gelled,  there  will  be  but  little  Occalion  for  After-helps,  as 
Blooding  and  Purging  :  But  if  any  Accident  happens,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  State  of  the  Body,  or  from  bad  Management, 
that  the  Cure  feems  imperfedt,  and  the  Horfe  does  not 
thrive  upon  it,  then  Recourfe  may  be  had  to  Purging  ; 
For  which  Purpofe  I  chiefly  recommend  the  Preparations 
of  Aloes,  becaufe  thefe  are  the  more  efFedtual  to  work  upon 
the  Blood,  and  to  break  it  of  its  Vifcidities.  And  after 
Purging  has  been  three  or  four  times  complied  with, o  ne  of  the 
following  Balls  may  be  given  every  Day,  and  continued 
for  fome  Time. 

44  Take  Gentian,  Zedoary,  and  Gafangal,  of  each  four 

Ounces*  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  and  Cinnamon,  of  each  half 
45  an  Ounce;  Myrrh  fix  Ounces,  calcin'd  Harts-horn  half 
44  a  Pound.”  Let  all  thefe  be  made  into  a  fine  Powder, 
and  incorporated  together  with  Gum  Arabick  diflblved  in 
Water,  and  made  into  Balls  weighing  two  Ounces  each. 

But  if  ybur  Horfe  be  of  fmall  Value,  the  following  may 
be  given,  which  perhaps  will  anfwer  the  End,  and  bd  little 
inferior  to  the  other. 

44  Takd  the  Powders  of  Gentian  and  Galahgal,  of  each 
44  fix  Ounces,  Antimony  finely  prepar’d  eight  Ounces, Law- 
44  rel-berries,  Coriander  and  Caraway-feeds  in  Powder,  of 
44  each  an  Ounce,  the  Powder  of  calcin’d  Harts-horn  ten 
44  Ounces.  Let  thefe  be  made  into  Balls  weighing  two 
‘4  Ounces,  as  the  former  ;  one  of  which  may  be  given 
44  every  Day  for  the  Space  of  a  whole  Month,  and  they 
64  will  contribute  very  much  to  rectify  your  Hone’s  Con- 

Q.,  44  ftitution, 
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u  flitution,  and  to  cleanfe  his  Blood  from  all  Impurities.” 

I  have  infilled  the  longer  on  this  Subjeft,  as  the  Method 
here  laid  down  is  not  only  to  be  obferved  where  there  has 
been  an  imperfeft  Difcharge  of  the  Strangles,  but  alfo  in  all 
other  Impofthumations  and  inflam’d  Swellings,  where  the 
Endeavours  of  Nature  feem  to  have  been  inefficient  j  and 
to  this  we  {hall  conftantly  refer  in  all  fuch  Cafes. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  the  falje  or  baftard  Strangles . 

JMiJlake  of  'y'HE  laft  mention’d  Author  accounts  for 
Solleyfell.  this  Diftemper  after  a  very  ftrange  Man¬ 

ner,  and  in  a  Way  that, is  directly  contrary  to  Nature.  He 
fays,  When  the  Strangles  have  not  been  thoroughly  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  ufual  Time,  a  latent  Ferment  will  remain 
in  the  Body,  which,  in  its  proper  Time,  will  agitate  the 
Humours,  and  caufe  them  to  fall  into  the  fame  Place  where 
they  fhould  have  been  caft  off  at  firft.  And  this,  he  fays, 
will  fometimes  happen  five  or  ten  Years  after,  when  a 
Horfe  is  ten  or  fifteen  Years  old.  But  befides,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  Ferment  in  the  Body  of  any  Animal,  there  is  no 
fuch  Regularity  in  Nature  ;  and  that  may  be  plainly  pro¬ 
ved  by  his  own  Obfervation,  where  he  takes  Notice  of  the 
Matter  of  the  Strangles  falling  off  fometimes  upon  other 
Parts  of  the  Body  that  have  been  previoufly  weakened  ; 
and  this  is  truly  the  Way  of  Nature.  And  therefore  when 
Swellings  happen  to  old  H'orfes  about  the  Jaws,  and  a- 
niong  the  Kernels,  it  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  a  crazy  Confti- 
tution  in  them,  and  is  oftentimes  the  Fore-runner  of  the 
Glanders,  unlefsthat  has  been  occafioned  by  fome  Violence. 
And  we  may  even  obferve  in  human  Bodies,  in  all  tender 
and  delicate  Habits,  the  fame  Difpofition  to  Swellings  in 
the  glandulous  and  kernelly  Parts,  but  efpecially  in  thofe 
that  are  confumptive;  and  as  in  human  Bodies  the  Humours 
have  chiefly  a  Tendency  towards  the  Groins,  &V.  in  a 
Horfe  they  move  towards  the  Head  and  Jaws,  forming 
Swellings  in  thofe  Parts,  as  they  are  dependent  in  a  Horfe, 
acc  rdirg  to  our  repeated  Obfervations. 

Therefore  in  fuch  Cafes,  inftead  of  being  too  bufy  to 
ripen  and  draw  away  fuch  Kernels,  unlefs  they  be  inflam’d, 
and  have  a  Tendency  to  Suppuration,  the  Horfe  ought  to 

have 
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have  Plenty  of  good  Feeding,  with  the  Help  of  fome  Re- 
ftoratives,  and  a  continued  Courfe  of  the  Cinnabar  Pills, 
as  dire&ed  in  the  Farcin,  to  attenuate  and  open  thofe  hard 
Obftru&ions ;  and  thefe  will  be  the  molt  likely  Means  to 
recover  him. 

And  this  Method  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  in  all  im¬ 
perfect  Strangles,  whether  a  Horfe  be  young  or  old  ;  only 
that  to  young  Horfes,  Reftoratives  will  not  be  neceflary, 
unlefs  he  be  alfo  confumptive.  But  the  Reader  may  con^ 
fult  the  preceding  Chapter. 


CHAP.  XXXL 


Of  the  Fives . 

H  E  Vives  has  a  very  near  Affinity  to  The  Fives,  a 
the  Strangles,  and  feems  chiefly  to  differ  Swelling  of  the 
in  this,  that  as  the  Strangles  for  the  molt  Parotid 
Part  happens  to  young  Horfes  and  Colts,  Glan“s- 
while  they  are  at  Grafs,  and  wThile  they  feed  with  their 
Heads  downwards,  the  Swelling  and  Inflammation  has 
therefore  the  greater  Tendency  forwards  between  the  Jaws  ; 
but  the  Vives  will  happen  to  a  Horfe  at  any  Time,  and  is 
more  particularly  feated  in  the  Glands  or  Kernels  under 
the  Ears.  When  the  Difeafe  is  violent,  all  the  Parts  about 
the  Throat  will  be  inflam’d,  and  the  Palfages  of  the  Wind¬ 
pipe  and  Gullet  fo  much  prefs’d  upon,  that  a  Horfe  in  this 
Condition  being  unable  to  fwallow,  of  Neceflity  leaves  his 
Food  ;  and  that  does  not  proceed  from  the  Imperfection  in 
thofe  Parts  alone,  but  alfo  from  the  Violence  of  the  Pain, 
which  affeCts  the  Nerves  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  all  other 
Senfations  are  as  it  were  loft  in  that. 

The  Caufe  is  chiefly  from  Cold,  and  from  ^  r  r 
all  thofe  things  that  induce  and  bring  on  a  e  au  e' 
Cold  ;  as  riding  in  the  Night-Fogs,  when  a  Horfe  has  not 
been  ufed  to  it  ;  drinking  cold  Water  while  he  is  warm,  or 
fuffering  a  Horfe  to  cool  too  foon  after  hard  Riding,  &c. 

The  Signs  are  apparent  in  the  outward  Swellings,  which 
when  the  Inflammation  is  violent,  are  accompanied  with 
Reftleffnefs,  and  fometimes  with  a  Fever;  fometimes  he 
lies  down,  but  immediately  ftarts  up  again,  being  uneafy 
in  every  Pofture.  Sometimes  the  Pain  is  lefs  violent,  and 
then  he  not  only  lies  down  quietly,  but  will  alfo  feed. 
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L he  Cure. 


As  to  the  Cure,  it  is  neceflary  toconfider, 
that  aitho,  the  true  Method  of  carrying  off 
inflam’d  Swellings,  is  by  fufferingthem  to  come  to  Matu¬ 
rity  arid  Ripenefs;  yet  when  thefe  happen  upon  any  Part 
that  may  endanger  Life,  then  Nature  ought  to  be  fomewhat 
reltrain’d,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  Beginning  of  this 
Treatife.  And  therefore  when  you  obferve  him  under  vio¬ 
lent  Pain,  you  may  freely  venture  to  take  away  fome  Blood 
from  his  hind  Parts,  to  make  a  gentle  Revulfion. 

After  Blooding,  becaufe  Horfes  are  for  the  moft  Part 
coftive  in  all  fuch  Affections,  he  may  be  kept  moderately 
open  with  fuch  Clyfters  as  have  been  directed  for  the  Stran¬ 
gles  ;  and  thefe  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  Day,  while 
the  Horfe  is  in  violent  Pain. 

And  becaufe  in  all  fuch  Cafes  it  is  proper  to  keep  the 
Secretions  at  Liberty,  he  ought  to  have  Plenty  of  warm 
Water  fweeten’d  with  Liquorice,  and  fharpen’d  with  Sal 
Prunella,  or  purify’d  Nitre,  or  Salt-petre  ;  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  •  ■ 

«  Take  two  Ounces  of  White- wine  Tartar,  beat  it  to  a 

Powder,  and  diflolve  it  in  a  Quart  of  warm  Water,  and 
««  diflolve  in  the  fame  Liquor  half  an  Ounce  of  crude  Sal 
4C  Armonlack ,  and  pour  it  into  his  Water,  which  ought 
4C  alfo  to  have  a  handful  of  Oatmeal  boiled  in  it. 

The  frequent  Ufe  of  thofe  things  will  promote  the  Dif- 
charges  by  Urine  and  infenfible  Tranfpiration,  fo  that  the 
Swellings  will  fooner  ripen,  not  only  as  there  muff  by  this 
Means  be  a  lefl'er  Derivation  towards  them,  but  alio  as 
the  Matter  will  become  more  attenuated,  and  fitter  for  a 
ipeedy  .Suppuration. 

Venice  Treacle ,  or  London  Treacle ,  with  the  other  Me¬ 
dicines  above  prefcrib’d  for  the  Strangles,  may  alfo  be 
p-iven,  obferving  the  fame  Precautions,  not  only  as  to  In¬ 
ternals,  but  like  wife  in  Externals' ;  for  foftening  Poultices 
are  abfoluteiy  neceflary,  but  thofe  of  Yeft,  and  Meals  made 
of  common  Grain,  are  apt  to  draw  too  violently,  and 
therefore  to  be  rejected,  especially  while  there  is  already 
an  over- great  Inflammation.  But  thofe  which  are  the  belt, 
fitted  idr  the  Swellings  of  the  Kernels  about  the  Head  and 
Neck,  or  fitch  as  are  frequently  made  of  the  Pulps  of 
emollient  Herbs,  as  Mallows,  Marfh-mallows,  Agrimony, 
‘Mercery,  and  the  like ;  the  Flowers  of  Violets,  Melilot, 
and  Elder,  and  the  Roots  of  white  Lillies,  the  fat  and 
unCtuous  Seeds,  as  Linfeed,  Cummin-feeds,  and  Fenu- 

greeki 
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greek  ;  and  thefe  fhould  alfo  be  quicken’d  with  a  Mixture 
of  penetrating  Oils  or  Ointments,  as  thofe  of  Marfh-mal~ 
lows,  Earth-worms;  or  with  fome  fpirituous  Mixture,  as 
the  reCtify’d  Spirits  of  Wine,  or  Brandy,  or  a  fmall  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Camphire  in  fine  Powder,  ftirr’d  into  the  whole 
Compofition  over  warm  Afhes,  or  before  the  Fire;  for  by 
this  Means  a  moderate  Perfpiration  will  be  ftill  maintained 
in  the  difeafed  Part,  which  might  otherwife  be  over  much 
obftruCted  by  the  Relaxation  that  might  follow  a  continual 
Application  of  emollient  foftening  Things. 

And  it  will  be  here  neceflary,  as  well  as  in  the  Strangles, 
after  the  Swellings  are  opened,  to  apply  little  Bolflers  in  all 
the  hollow  Parts  between  the  Jaws  and  under  the  Ears,  that 
if^ there  fhould  chance  to  be  a  more  than  ordinary  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Matter  continually  falling  into  the  Hollownefs,  it  may 
not  have  Room  to  make  any  other  Lodgment  for  itfelf  but 
what  is  proper. 

Sometimes  thofe  Kernels  continue  hard  and  fwell’d  with¬ 
out  Inflammation,  and  fometirnes  adventitious  or  Baftard 
Kernels  grow  out  into  thofe  Parts,  and  are  of  little  or  no 
Ufe,  but  rather  to  be  accounted  Excrefcences' ;  thefe  may 
be  extirpated  and  cut  off,  taking  Care  to  avoid  hurting  the 
Branches  of  the  Jugular  Artery  ;  and  if  there  chance  to  be 
an  Effufion  of  Blood  from  the  fmaller  Branches,  which  are 
often  inlarged  after  continued  Swellings  in  thofe  Parts,  that 
may  be  flopp’d  by  fearing  with  an  Iron  moderately  heated, 
according  to  the  Directions  hereafter  laid  down  for  Cauteri¬ 
zing  and  giving  the  Fire. 

But  if  thefe  Kernels  continue  hard  and  fwell’d  without 
Inflammation,  and  have  an  Appearance  as  if  they  might  be 
refolv’d,  it  is  then  much  the  belt  Way  to  ufe  fuch  Applica¬ 
tions  as  are  proper  to  difcufs  them  ;  becaufe  Swellings  and 
Inflammation  in  the  glandulous  kernelly  Parts  are  trouble- 
fome,  whether  the  Iflue  be  good  or  bad. 

Therefore  the  fame  Plaifber  that  was  already  directed  to 
remove  the  remaining  Hardnefs  of  the  Strangles,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  all  over  the  Kernels,  and  the  fame  Method  us’d  inter¬ 
nally  to  promote  the  Paflage  of  the  Blood  through  their 
compaCl  Subftance  :  But  the  Reader  may  receive  further 
Satisfaction  on  this  Head,  by  confulting  that  Part  where 
we  have  made  fome  Obfervations  concerning  T umours. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

,  Of  the  Anticor. 

*The  Anticor,  Ti/T OST  Authors  have  been  miftaken  as  to 

an  Injlamma-  the  Nature  of  this  Difeafe ;  the greateft 

tion  of  the  Gul-  Number  attribute  it  to  the  Heart;  and  Solley - 
^et%  fell  calls  it  a  Swelling  of  the  Pericardiutn ,  or 

Purfe  of  the  Heart.  But  they  are  all  plainly  in  an  Error  ; 
for  an  Anticor  is  an  Inflammation  in  the  Gullet  and  Throat, 
and  is  the  very  fame  which  in  Man  is  called  Angina, 
a*,  r  r  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  Caufes  that  bring 

e  auJe-  on  in£njt;e  Difeafes  on  Horfes,  to  wit,  hard 
Riding,  expofing  a  Horfe  to  the  Cold,  and  giving  him  cold 
Water  to  drink  when  he  is  hot,  full  Feeding,  and  whatever 
elfe  may  caufe  a  fudden  Stagnation  of  the  Blood. 

fhe  Si  ns  The  are>  accom- 

'  pany  a  Fever  ;  for  an  Anticor ,  while  it  is  in¬ 
ternal,  never  wants  a  Fever  to  attend  it ;  but  when  it  fhews 
itfelf  externally,  the  Fever  begins  to  abate,  unlefs  it  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  both  external  and  internal. 

So  long  as  the  Inflammation  continues  in  the  Gullet,  the 
Horfe  forfakes  his  Food  ;  and  tho’  he  has  frequent  Inclina¬ 
tions  to  drink,  and  albeit  his  Water  be  made  moderately 
warm,  thefirfl  Gulp  deters  him  from  meddling  with  it  again, 
until  he  has  forgot  the  Pain  and  Agony  it  put  him  into.  And 
the  Pain  of  the  Gullet  is  yet  more  manifeft  from  this  (and 
I  believe  every  Farrier  muft  have  made  the  fame  Obferva- 
tion )  that  whenever  a  Drench  is  given  him  he  flaggers,  and 
feems  as  if  he  would  fall  down,  and  makes  feveral  fhort 
interrupted  Groans,  or  rather  Gruntings,  and  fometimes 
will  break  out  into  a  cold  damp  Sweat  about  his  Ears. 

The  Cure  muft  be  begun  by  Bleeding,  and 
that  needs  not  be  very  fparing  ;  for  this  Dif¬ 
eafe  feldom  happens  to  Horfes  that  are  poor  and  low.  And 
here  we  alfo  approve  of  linking  one  or  other  of  the  Veins 
on  the  hind  Parts,  to  make  a  Revulfion. 

After  Blooding,  the  following  Clyfter  may  be  given. 

<c  Take  two  handfuls  of  Barley,  two  Ounces  of  Sal  poly.- 
chre/l  reduc’d  to  fine  Powder,  boil  them  in  two  Quarts  of 
Water  for  the  fpace  of  a  quarter  of  an  Hour,  add  to  the 
Decodtion  a  Pint  of  Urine,  a  quarter  of  a  Pound  of  frefh 
“  Butter,  and  two  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Rue.  Let  this  be  given 
Blood-warm,  and  repeated  twice  a  Day,  or  oftner. 

If 


cIhe  Cure. 
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If  he  takes  to  Food,  nothing  mu  ft  be  given  him  but 
moiften’d  Hay,  and  fcalded  Bran  ;  and  what  elfe,  muft  be 
chiefly  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  keep  down  Heat  and 
Inflammation,  and  abate  the  feverifh  Symptoms,  for  which 
Purpofe  we  recommend,  after  Blooding,  thofe  Remedies 
that  are  proper  to  promote  Sweat.  Therefore  let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Drench  be  prepar’d  for  him. 

66  Take  Treacle-water  and  Carduus-water,  of  each  one 
Pint,  diflolve  in  thefe  two  Ounces  of  old  ^?#*V*-Treacle, 
c‘  and  after  this  has  been  exhibited,  cloathe  him  well,  and 
“  give  him  a  little  warm  Water  to  drink  ;  inftead  of  the 
*  Treacle  and  Carduus-water,  a  Pint  of  ftale  Beer,  mixed 
6C  with  fmall  Beer,  may  be  us’d.”  Nothing  is  fo  effectual 
to  remove  Inflammations,  efpecially  after  Blooding,  as 
Sweating ;  and  therefore  if  you  find  it  difficult  to  promote 
Sweat,  you  may  give  him  the  following  Ball. 

“  Take  of  old  Fenice-T reacle  two  Ounces  y  volatile  Salt 
<c  of  Harts-horn  fifteen  Grains,  Matthew's  Pill  one  Dram, 
Camphire  in  Powder  fix  Grains,  Powder  of  Liquorice, 
<c  or  Safiafras  in  Powder,  what  is  fufficient  to  make  it  into 
“  a  Pafte  ;  let  this  be  exhibited  after  the  Operation  of  the 
<c  Clyfter  is  over. 

Ajid  if  the  Symptoms  begin  to  abate,  you  may  venture  to 
give  your  Horfe  a  gentle  Purge,  for  which  Purpofe  the  Pulvh 
Cornachini ,  commonly  called  the  Countefs  of  Warwick's 
Powder,  takes  place  beyond  all  others,  and  is  thus  made. 

<e  Take  Scammony  prepar’d  with  the  Fumes  of  Brim- 
«  ftone  four  Ounces,  Diaphoretick  Antimony  two  Ounces, 
«  and  the  fame  Quantity  of  the  Cryftals,  or  Cream  of  Tar- 
tc  tar  ;  make  them  into  a  fine  Powder. 

The  Dofe  is  two  Ounces,  made  up  into  a  Ball  with  But¬ 
ter  and  Flour,  to  be  given  with  the  ufual  Precautions. 

This  Medicine  not  only  purges  the  Belly  moderately,  but 
alfo  keeps  the  Pores  open,  and  carries  off  a  great  deal  by 
Sweat  and  infenfible  T ranfpiration. 

If  the  Swelling  appears  outwards,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  other  Symptoms  abate,  you  may  then  leave  off  Pur¬ 
ging,  for  what  is  intended  by  that  Evacuation,  is  chiefly  to 
difperfe  the  inward  Diforder  ;  and  then  you  are  only  to 
apply  ripening  Cataplafms  and  Poultices,  allowing  him  at 
the  fame  Time  Sal  Prunella ’,  Salt-petre,  or  the  Sal  Poly - 
chrejlum  diflblv’d  in  his  Water. 

The  Cataplafm  for  this  Purpofe  may  be  made  of  the  fol¬ 


lowing  Ingredients. 


a  Take 
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“  Take  Linfeed  and  Fenugreek- feeds,  of  each  two  Oun- 
ces,  Camomile,  Melilot,  or  their  Flowers,  of  eaOh  four 
handfuls';  boil  them  over  the  Fire  till  m'oft  of  the  Moi- 
^  fture  be  evaporated,  then  pafs  them  thro*  a  Sieve,  and 
5 6  add  a  Quantity  of  Cow’s  Dung  equal  to  the  other  Ingre- 
dients,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Ox  or  Sheep’s  Suet 
*c  to  keep  it  moift.”  Let  this  be  applied  twice  a  Day  pret¬ 
ty  warm. 

Or  inftead  of  this  compounded  Poultice,  Cow’s  Dung 
alone  apply ’d  warm  to  the  Part,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Suet  or  Ointment  of  Marlh-mallows,  may  be  fufficient 
to  bring  the  Swelling  to  Maturity. 

When  it  grows  foft,  and  the  Matter  feems  ready  for  a  Dif- 
charge,  it  may  be  open’d  in  the  dependent  lowermoft  Part, 
by  the  Application  of  a  hot  Iron,  keeping  a  Doffil  in  the 
Mouth  of  the  Wound  until  the  Running  abates,and  likewife 
applying  Compreffes  and  convenient  Bandage  tb  keep  the 
elevated  Skin  clofe  to  the  fubjacent  Flefh,  that  it  may  be  the 
fooner  united  ;  but  if  the  Cavity  of  the  Impofthumation  be 
large,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  lay  it  open  Ivitha  hot  Knife  an 
Inch  or  more  ;  or  if  you  would  chufe  to  avoid  the  Scar, 
•with  a  cold  fllarp  Inftrument,  or  with  a  Pair  of  Scilfars. 

The  Cure  may  be  finifh’d  with  applying  only  the  Un - 
guentum  Bafilicum ,  or  a  Digeftive  made  with  Turpentine, 
the  Yolks  of  Eggs,  or  Honey,  with  a  moderate  Mixture  6f 
Brandy,  or  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  and  if  any  Foulnefs  appears,  or 
if  it  heal  too  fail,  or  fpongy  foft  Flefh  arife,  Pledgits  dipt 
in  Copperas- water,  or  a  Solution  of  blue  Vitriol  may  be  ap- 
ply’d,  which  will  keep  it  fmooth  and  even. 

But  if  the  Swelling  increafe  very  faft,which  oftentimes  hap¬ 
pens,  and  that  there  is  no  Tendency  to  Digeftion,  but  that  it 
hrifes  towards  the  Neck,  affebting  all  the  Mufcles  in  thofe 
Parts,  the  Horfe  will  then  be  in  Danger  of  Suffocation,  and 
unlefs  fpeedy  Relief  be  given,  he  muff  foon  be  Itrangled. 

'  Therefore, 'befides  repeated  Blooding,  if  he  is  not  too 
much  wore  out,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  hot  Searing- 
Iron,  and  apply  it  to  live  or  fix  Places  on  the  lower  Part  of 
.  the  Swelling,  cauterizing  thofe  Parts,  that  they  may  be  fpeed- 
ily  brought  to  Matter,  which  may  alfo  be  drefs’d  with  Flax 
or  line  Hurds  dipt  in  Tar  and  Turpentine,  mix’d  before  the 
Fire,  and  apply ’d  warm  ;  for  by  giving  Pain  in  thofe  depen¬ 
dent  and  inferior  Parts,  you  caufe  the  Humours  to  flow 
downwards  from  the  Swelling,  and  by  making  Vents  that 
are  fufficient  to~  diicharge  them,  you  anticipate  the  Pain, 

v  1  and 
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and  take  off  from  its  Violence*  which  is  alfo  an  Extreme 
to  be  avoided ;  neither  need  you  be  afraid  of  the  Swelling 
that  may  cafually  happen  in  the  Fore- legs  5  and,  perhaps, 
even  his  Limbs,  by  Cauterizing,  for  that  cannot  be  of  iuch 
ill  Confequence,  as  when  it  is  upon  the  Neck  and  Throat, 
neither  will  it  be  of  any  Continuance,  if  due  Care  be  taken 
of  the  Ifliies. 

The  Sieur  de  Solleyfell  recommends  the  making  of  fmall 
Incifions  with  a  Fleam  or  Lancet,  in  eight  or  ten  Places  on 
the  Swelling,  and  to  thruft  into  the  Holes  between  the  Skin 
and  the  Flefh,  Pieces  of  the  Root  of  black  Hellebore  of  the 
Bignefs  of  the  Tag  of  a  Point,  and  if  the  Tumour  be  very 
large,  he  recommends  the  ufe  of  white  Hellebore,  at  the  fame 
time  chafing  the  Part  with  the  Ointments  of  Jlgrippa  and 
Marfh- mallows.  The  Roots,  by  their  hot  burning  Quality, 
draw  down  and  increafe  the  Swelling,  and  the  Ointments 
are  to  ripen  the  inclofed  Matter,  and  fit  it  for  a  Dilcharge. 

The  fame  Author  alfo  recommends  the  Ufe  of  Retoriesy 
.or  Ruptories,  for  drawing  an  immediate  Flux  of  Moifture 
from  the  difeafed  Part.  Thefe  are  Ointments  of  the  fame 
Nature  with  thofe  which  are  made  to  draw  B  lifters  on  the 
human  Body,  and  are  compofed  of  the  like  Materials  ;  and 
becaufe  they  maybeufed  with  much  Safety,  we  fhail  infert 
two  or  three  that  are  eafily  made,  and  will  be  found  of  no 
lefs  Efficacy  than  thofe  that  are  more  compounded. 

u  Take  of  Bafilicon  four  Ounces,  black  Pepper  and 
«  Ginger  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  Spanijh  Flies  two  Drams. 
“  Let  the  Flies,  Pepper,  and  Ginger,  be  made  into  a  fine 
u  Powder,  and  incorporated  with  the  Baiilicon.”  The 

following  is  yet  more  powerful. 

“  Take  a  quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Bafilicon,  one  Ounce  of 

red  Precipitate  in  Powder,  half  an  Ounce  of  Euphor- 
,<c  bium,  and  two  Drams  of  the  Flies.”  Or  the  following, 
which  is  yet  more  efficacious  than  either  of  the  former. 

“  Take  Oil  of  Bays  four  Ounces,  Euphorbium  in  Powder 
cc  two  Ounces,  Cantharides ,  or  Spanijb  Flies ,  half  an  Ounce. 

Thefe  may  yet  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker,  according  to 
the  Ufe  they  are  put  to.  The  Way  they  are  apply ’d,^  is  by 
fpreading  them  by  little  at  a  Time  upon  the  Part  afte&ed, 
holding  a  hot  Bar  of  Iron  to  make  them  fink  in  ;  and  this 
Operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  Cafe  requires, 
but  efpecially  until  they  have  drawn  out  a  plentiful  deal  of 
reddifh  Water  ;  but  they  mull  be  fparingly  us’d  on  fome 
Parts,  as  we  fhail  more  particularly  obferve  hereafter. 
i  f  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  the  ^Difeafes  of  the  Stomach  j  and firfi  of  the 
Lofi  of  Appetite,  and  of  a  deprav’d  Appetite. 

A  S  the  Food  of  Horfes  confifts  of  the  moft  Ample  Pro- 
dudtions  of  the  Earth,  they  cannot  be  liable  to  many 
Difeafes  in  their  Stomach  ;  and  therefore  when  we  obferve 
a  Horfe  lofe  his  Appetite,  we  may  very  readily  fufpedt  that 
Diforder  to  be  a  Symptom  of  fome  other  Difeafe,  or  to  be 
the  Effect  of  fome  fudden  Accident  or  Mifmanagement. 
For  it  is  very  certain,  whatever  caufes  the  Blood  to  flow  in 
an  over-great  Quantity  into  the  Stomach,  mull  be  the  Occa- 
fion  of  a  Plenitude  and  Fulnefs  of  the  VelTels,  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  its  Degree,  will  leflen  the  Appetite  and  Inability  of 
Digeftion ;  and  if  it  amounts  to  an  Inflammation,  or  if  thole 
Veffels  be  very  much  diftended,  it  mull  needs  caufe  not  only 
a  Want  of  Appetite,  but  a  Loathing  alfo. 

f  And  thus  we  obferve  in  all  Fevers  and  violent 

Appetite  Min- -  Colds,  a  Horfe  for  fakes  his  F  ood  ;  and  fome- 
guift? d from  that  times  we  may  take  Notice  in  him  the  fame 
<whkh  accompa-  Diflike  to  eating  after  immoderate  Exercife, 
nies  a  fever  or  or  after  drinking  cold  Water  when  he  has  been 
other  Sicknejs .  heated  j  or  after  a  long  and  tedious  Day’s  Ri¬ 

ding  in  hot  Weather  ;  and,  in  fine,  after  all 
thofe  Errors  that  may  be  the  Caufe  of  Fevers,  and  moft  other 
Sickneffes.  And  becaufe  fuch  Diforders  very  often  go  off  with¬ 
out  any  other  vifible  Symptom  than  the  Lofs  of  Appetite, 
they  are  therefore  very  often  attributed  wholly  to  the  Stomach. 

But  the  Difeafes  of  the  Stomach,  which,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  produce  the  Want  of  Appetite,  have  not  their  imme¬ 
diate  Dependence  upon  any  other  Difeafe,  but  proceed  either 
from  the  Quantity  or  Quality  of  what  is  contained  in  it, 
and  in  this  Cafe  the  Signs  are  different  from  the  former  ; 
for  in  the  one  the  Horfe  wholly  forfakes  his  Food,  and  in 
the  other  he  is  dainty,  yet  he  eats,  though  it  be  but  little, 
and  is  capable  of  doing  proportionable  Service. 

r  ,  And  this  Imperfection,  for  the  moft  part,pro- 

ibe  LauJ3'  ceec}s  fromaLentorm  theBowels,andCoftive- 
nefs,  when  a  Horfe  has  flood  fome  time  in  the  Stable,  has  had 
full  Feeding  without  proportionable  Exercife  ;  for  by  that 
Means  the  Stomach  is  not  only  too  full,  but  the  Juices  turn 
corrupted  by  their  Stagnation,  and  acquire  fome  evil  Qualities 

that 
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that  may  take  away  the  Appetite,  or  caule  a  Horfe’s  Appe¬ 
tite  to  be  vitiated ;  and  when  the  laft  happens  to  Horfes, 
we  often  obferve  them,  by  a  Sort  of  Inftind,  crave  after 
thofe  things  that  are  very  different  from  their  natural  Food, 
as  .the  eating  of  Mud,  or  Clay  out  of  the  Walls.  • 

But  in  handling  the  Cure,  we  need  fay  but  ^  Curg 
very  little  concerning  that  Species  of  Want 
of  Appetite,  which  is  often  the  fudden  Effedt  of  fome  fud- 
den  Accident,  or  ill  Management ;  for  this  is  frequently 
cured  by  Blood-letting  alone,  as  it  is,  for  the  moft  Part,  no 
other  than  a  Symptom  of  a  beginning  Fever,  and  of  fuch  a 
one  where  the  Blood,  if  at  all,  is  but  little  vitiated. 

Wherefore,  in  any  fuch  Cafe,  a  Quart  of  Blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  Neck- vein,  after  which  may  be  adminiftred 
fuch  things  as  are  cooling,  and  fit  to  keep  down  a  F ever. 

His  Diet  ought  to  befcalded  Bran,  and  his  Water  fharpen’d, 
as  has  been  diredted  in  fuch  Cafes,  and,  with  the  Afiiftance 
of  moderate  Exercife  his  Stomach  will  foon  come  to  him. 

But  when  the  want  of  Appetite  proceeds  either  from  a  con- 
ftant  Fulnefs,  whereby  the  Adtion  of  the  Stomach  is  hinder’d, 
that  its  Sides  cannot  meet  together  fo  as  to  excite  the  Sen  ra¬ 
tion  of  Hunger  ;  or  if  it  proceeds  from  an  evil  Quality  in  its 
Contents,  as  forlnftance,  if  there  befiimy  Matter  ingender’d 
in  it,  either  from  raw  undigefted  Food,  from  the  Want  of  a 
free  Dilcharge  of  the  Dung,  or  if  any  (harp  corrofive  Matter 
be  in  it,  caufing  a  deprav’d  Appetite,  or  a  Senfation  of  Hun¬ 
ger  by  Fits, as  we  oftentimes  obferve,  the  moft  rational  Me¬ 
thod  in  all  thefe  Cafes,  is  in  the  firft  Place  to  evacuate  and 
purge  the  Stomach,  by  fuch  things  as  are  appropriated,  ei¬ 
ther  to  fweeten  the  Juices,  or  attenuate  the  vifcld  Phlegm. 

And  this  Method  feems  to  be  the  moft  reafonabie  with  Re- 
fpedt  to  Horfes,  becaufe,  as  we  have  elfewhere  obferv’d,  they 
are  no  ways  difpofed  to  vomit, or  throw  any  thing  out  oi  the 
Stomach  that  has  once  enter’d  into  it,  and  that  feems  to  be 
owing  to  the  Figure  of  the  Gullet,  which  is  contracted  more 
than  in  fome  other  Creatures, and  has  a  fpiral  Direction, a  little 
above  its  Infertion  into  the  Stomach  ;  for  had  it  been  other- 
wife,  tho’  a  Horfe  might  have  vomited  as  well  as  fome  other 
Animals,  yet  as  he  feeds  much  with  his  Head  downwards,  he 
would  then  perhaps  have  lain  under  the  Inconveniency  of  hav¬ 
ing  hisFood  fall  fometimes  back  again  into  the  Gullet,  which 
would  be  very  troublefom  to  him  ;  and  we  may  likewife  ob¬ 
ferve  from  frequent  Experiments,  if  there  be  never  fo  large  a 
Quantity  of  any  vomiting  Medicine  given  to  a  Horfe,  it  has 
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no  Effe&  that  Way,  but  either  works  by  a  Difcharge  of  the 
Dung, or  infenfibly  upon  the  Mafs  of  Blood  as  an  Alterative. 

And  therefore  purging  Medicines  are,  no  doubt,  the  molt 
appropriated  to  give  immediate  Relief  in  all  fuch  Foulnefles 
of  the  Stomach  as  are  of  this  Kind.  But  if  a  Horfebe  cof- 
tive,  no  Purging  Phyfick  ought  to  be  given  him  but  what  is 
very  moderate,  unlefs  the  Bowels  are  firft  cleans’d  by  the 
IJfe  of  Clyfters ;  for  if  the  Guts  be  very  full  of  Dung,  and 
if  that  be  harden’d  when  purging  Medicines  are  admini- 
fter’d  by  the  Mouth,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal  to  Horfes ; 
for  when  the  Phyfick  cannot  make  its  Way  downwards,  it 
flings  a  Horfe  immediately  into  Convulflons,  becaufe  he 
wants  that  Benefit  of  Nature  which  Men  and  fome  other 
Animals  have  of  throwing  upwards.  But  we  fhall  lay  down 
the  Method  that  is  proper  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  Diforders. 

And  firft,  if  the  Horfe  be  coftive,  the  following  emollient 
Clyfter  may  be  given,  after  he  has  been  rak’d  by  fome  Boy, 
or  one  that  has  but  a  fmall  Hand. 

“  Take  of  the  Root  of  Marfh-mallows  fliced  half  a 
Pound,  the  Leaves  of  common  Mallows  three  handfuls, 
€C  Linfeed  and  Fenugreek- feeds  of  each  two  Ounces ;  boil 
“  them  in  three  Quarts  of  Water  for  the  Space  of  half  an 
“  Hour,  ftrain  the  Decodion  thro’  a  coarfe  Cloth  while  it 
is  hot,  and  diflolve  in  it  four  Ounces  of  Honey,  two 
Ounces  of  common  Treacle,  and  fix  Ounces  of  Oil  or 
4C  Butter.”  Let  this  be  injected  lukewarm,  holding  his 
Tail  clofe  to  hisTuel  as  long  as  poflible ;  and  let  it  be  re¬ 
peated  for  two  or  three  Days,  or  until  the  Horfe’s  Body  is 
open  enough,  and  that  there  is  a  Way  made  for  Purging: 
after  which  he  may  have  the  following  Drench  given  him. 

tc  Take  of  the  Roots  of  Gentian  and  Zedoary  fliced,  of 
4C  each  two  handfuls,  Hyflop  and  Rue  of  each  two  hand- 
tc  fuls,  the  Leaves  of  Sena  two  Ounces,  Anifeeds  or  Fen- 
fic  nel-feeds  bruis’d  an  Ounce  ;  boil  them  in  three  Pints  of 
Water  to  the  Confumption  of  one  Pint,  diflolve  in  the 
u  Decoction  two  Ounces  of  Lenitive  Eledtuary.”  To  be 
given  in  the  Morning,  keeping  him  falling  two  Hours  be¬ 
fore,  and  one  Hour  afterwards,  then  he  may  be  rid  or  walk’d 
gently  for  an  Hour  more,  and  when  his  Phyfick  begins  to 
work, he  may  be  permitted  to  drink  warm  Water  llrew’d  with 
Oatmeal.  Or  the  following  Purging  Balls  may  be  given. 

“  I  ake  of  the  bell  Aloes  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  Diagri- 
“  dium  two  Drams,  Galangal  in  Powder  half  an  Ounce, 
Cloves  half  a  Dram.”  Make  them  into  Balls  with  Flour 
and  Butter.  Thefe 
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Thefe  Balls,  or  the  preceeding  Draught,  may  be  giveii 
with  Suceefs  to  recover  loft  Appetite  ;  and  may  for  that 
Purpofe  be  repeated  as  often  as  there  is  Occafion,  which 
needs  be  but  feldom,  unlefs  a  Horfe  has  been  fome  confide- 
rable  Time  without  a  good  Appetite,  and  in  that  Cafe  he 
may  be  purged  twice  a  Week,  for  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  fucceffively  ;  and  the  Days  he  does  not  purge,  the 
following  Powder  may  be  given  him  in  a  Deco&ion,  where¬ 
in  a  handful  or  two  of  Rue  has  been  boiled. 

46  Take  Gentian  in  Powder  two  Drams,  Galangal,  Ze- 
44  doary,  and  Calamus  Aromaticus>  of  each  a  Dram  and  a 
<c  half.  Cinnamon  and  Bay-berries  of  each  a  Dram.”  Let 
thefe  be  pounded  together,  and  be  given  in  the  Deco&ion, 
or  in  a  Pint  of  White- wine. 

If  the  Horfe  be  of  a  delicate  walhy  Couftitution,  and  un¬ 
able  to  bear  much  Purging,  all  that  is  neceilary  in  that  In¬ 
tention  may  be  anfwer’d  by  Clyfters,  with  the  Ufe  of  Raid¬ 
ed  Bran  now  and  then.  The  preceeding  Powder  ought  alfo 
to  be  given  every  Day,  or  what  our  common  Farriers  of¬ 
tentimes  adminifter  to  reftore  Appetite,  viz .  Garlick  and 
Rue  champ’d  and  pounded  with  Butter  and  Flower,  may 
be  very  ferviceable,  efpecially  to  ftrong  robuft  Horfes. 

But  above  all  Things,  the  Ufe  of  Chewing  Balls,  and 
eonftant  Exercife,  is  abfolutely  neceilary,  and  with  the  Con¬ 
currence  of  a  few  of  thofe  Helps  above  dire&ed,  will  foon 
recover  a  Horfe  to  his  Appetite. 

If  you  obferve  your  Horfe  mangle  his  Hay,  and  continu¬ 
ally  nibling  Mud  and  Dirt,  you  may  then  very  reafonably 
fuppofe  his  Stomach  to  be  foul  and  out  of  Order  ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  this  Delire  after  Earth  and  Mud  proceeds 
from  an  Acidity  and  Sournels  of  the  Juices  5  for  thofe 
Creatures,  by  a  Sort  of  Inltindf,  very  often,  of  their  own 
Accord,  take  to  fuch  things  as  are  proper  t:o  relieve  them 
of  troublefome  and  uneafy  Senfations  :  And  this  is  very 
obfervable  in  Dogs  and  Cats,  who  are  led  by  the  fame  In- 
ftinct  to  fwallow  rough  Blades  of  Grafs,  in  order  to  make 
themfelves  vomit,  when  they  find  their  Stomachs  opprefs’d. 
Thefe  are  Xnftances  that  are  familiar,  and  known  to  every 
one  ;  but  Natural  Hiftory  abounds  with  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  like  Inftances  in  other  Creatures ;  lo  that  we 
are  not  to  doubt  but  an  Animal  of  the  greateft  Sagacity, 
as  a  Horfe  certainly  is,  and  as  he  is  alfo  as  much  expofed  to 
Difeafes,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  Creature,  rnuft  there¬ 
fore,  when  at  Liberty,  oftentimes  be  led  to  his  own  proper 

Reme- 
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Remedies.  I  could  give  fome  very  odd  Inftances  of  this  in 
Horfes  from  my  own  Obfervation ;  but  I  fhall  only  here 
take  Notice  of  what  relates  to  the  prefent  Cafe. 

They  mull  needs  have  but  little  Acquaintance  in  Phy- 
fick,  who  do  not  know  that  Earths  have  a  Virtue  in  them, 
not  only  to  dry  up  a  Superfluity  of  Moifture,  but  fome  of 
them  to  imbibe  and  take  off  the  Acidity  of  four  Liquors*  and 
it  is,  no  doubt,  from  fuch  a  Depravity  in  the  Stomach,  that 
a  Horfe  leaves  his  ordinary  Food  to  eat  dry’d  Earth  or  Mud, 
and  this  he  is  forced  to  do  from  the  Craving  of  his  Appe¬ 
tite,  and  is  often  compelPd  to  take  up  with  the  worft,  for 
Want  of  fomething  more  efficacious. 

When  I  attended  the  Army,  I  once  took  an  Opportunity 
of  gratifying  a  Horfe  in  a  very  ardent  Defire  of  this  Kind, 
who  had  fuffer’d  very  much  from  his  Keeper,  and  had  been 
often  beat  for  eating  Clay  out  of  the  Wall.  I  brought  him 
a  Piece  of  Chalk  the  Bignefs  of  a  Man’s  Fill,  and  laid  it  into 
the  Manger,  he  turn’d  it  over  with  his  Nofe  feveral  times, 
and  at  laft  broke  off  fome  of  the  Corners  and  eat  them  ; 
whereupon  I  took  up  the  Chalk  to  break  it  into  fmall  Pieces, 
and  becaufe  he  thought  I  was  going  to  rob  him  of  it  again, 
he  pufh’d  his  Head  towards  me  with  all  the  Eagernefs  ima¬ 
ginable,  and  when  it  was  broke,  he  eat  the  greatefl:  Part  of 
it,  and  fell  immediately  to  his  Hay.  The  Dragoon,  who 
kept  him,  told  me  he  gave  him  more  Chalk  afterwards,  and 
obferv’d  he  eat  his  Hay  the  better  for  it ;  for  being  comman¬ 
ded  to  march  foon  after,  he  was  perfectly  cur’d  by  the  Ex¬ 
ercife,  and  had  no  further  Cravings  of  that  Kind. 

This  Remedy  is  very  eafy,  and  may  be  had  every  where, 
or  inftead  of  it  burnt  Harts-horn  in  Powder,  which  is  yet 
much  better,  may  be  given  ;  but  thofe  Remedies  will  be  Hill 
the  more  efficacious,  if,  previous  to  them.  Purging  be  admi- 
nifter’d,  and  afterwards  conftant  Exercife  be  given,  there 
being  nothing  which  contributes  fo  much  to  wear  off  thofe 
Diforders  as  Exercife,  when  it  is  moderate.  But  the  Re¬ 
medies  preferib’d  in  the  following  Chapter,  will  alfo  be  ufe- 
ful  in  this  Cafe. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Of  the  Hungry  Evil . 

fhe  hungry  E-  ^T1  HIS  Diflemper  generally  proceeds,  at 

•vil generally  firft,  from  bad  Keeping,  or  exceffive 

at firft proceeds  purging ;  But  there  are  fome  Horfes  who 
from  Emptinefs .  f 
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feem  to  be  incurable,  becaufe  albeit  they  feed  plentifully, 
their  common  and  natural  Difcharges  feem  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  more  than  what  is  proportionable  to  their  Feeding. 

Moft  Horfes  that  have  this  Infirmity  on  them  are  but 
Jades,  and  therefore  we  (hall  fpend  but  little  Time  about  it  ; 
however,  fince  there  may  be  fome  very  good  Horfes  that 
have  a  voracious  Appetite  after  fuch  Cafes  as  we  have  men¬ 
tion'd,  and  may  be  recover'd,  we  (hall  lay  down  the  pro- 
pereft  Means  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  for  that  Purpofe. 

And  therefore  fince  the  Hungry  Evil  in  cghe  Cure% 
them  proceeds  from  Emptinefs,  they  ought 
befides  Plenty  of  Food,  to  have  thofe  things  adminifter’d 
to  them,  that  are  proper  to  lubricate  and  foften  the  Fibres 
of  the  Stomach,  and  to  leflen  that  Senfation  ;  for  which 
Purpofe  the  Leaves  of  Mallows,  and  Roots  of  Marfh- mal¬ 
lows  fhould  be  boiled  in  their  Water  with  Liquorice,  and 
their  Corn  fhould  be  mixed  with  the  fat  mucilaginous  Seeds, 
as  Fenugreek  and  Linfeed,  &c. 

But  if  he  cannot  be  ealily  brought  to  the  Ufe  of  thofe 
Things  in  the  Way  of  Diet,  they  may  be  given  him  after 
the  following  Method  : 

“  Take  the  Roots  of  Marfh-mallows  twTo  Pounds,  Lin- 
feed  and  Fenugreek-feeds  of  each  four  Ounces;  firlt 
66  pound  the  Seeds,  and  then  the  Roots,  to  a  Mafh  ;  and 
<c  afterwards  make  them  into  Balls,  with  a  Mucilage  of 
<c  Linfeed  or  Fenugreek,  as  big  as  a  Pullet’s  Egg  ;  one  of 
which  may  be  given  in  a  Morning,  one  about  Noon, 
and  another  in  the  Evening. 

Markham’s  Balls  may  alfo  be  given  in  this  Cafe,  efpecially 
if  the  Brimftone  be  kept  out  of  them ;  and  in  fine,  all  fat  un¬ 
ctuous  Medicines,  for  thofe  not  only  help  to  fatten  a  Horfe, 
but  take  off  thofe  violent  Senfations  of  Hunger  that  caufe 
him  to  eat  fo  voracioufly,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  Diforders. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

Of  the  cDifeafes  of  the  Guts  5  and  firfi  of  the 

CholicL 

npHE  Cholick,Fret,or  Gripes, which, in  the  Tfa  Cholick  not 
Farriers  Terms,  tho’ very  injudicioufly,  fi  properly  a 
is  meant  to  fignify  moll  of  the  Difeafes  of  Bifeafe  as  a 
the  Guts, is  no  other  than  thePain  that  accom-  V”**™  tba* 
panies  all  the  particular  Diforders  thofe  Parts  of 

are  liable  to  5  and  therefore  when  a  Horfe  is  th/cf  s  1 

troubled 
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troubled  with  Cholick  Pains,  the  Farrier  ought  diligently  to 
enquire  into  the  true  Caufes  thereof ;  for  as  no  Part  is  more 
fenfible  than  the  Guts,  any  thing  retain’d  too  long  in  them, 
or  any  thing  injected  and  thrown  out  in  an  over  -great  quan¬ 
tity,  will,  ort  fome  Occalions,  bring  a  Horfe  into  exqui- 
iite  Torment ;  we  (hall  therefore  take  particular  Notice  of 
the  different  Caufes  of  fuch  Diforders,  and  fu'it  the  Method 
of  Cure  according  to  their  feveral  Exigencies. 

CHAP.  XXXVI.  " 

Of  the  "Dry  Gripes  and  AdflriEtion  of  the 

Bowels . 

Orfes  are  feldom  or  never  troubled  with 
A  A  any  other  Adftri&ion  in  their  Bowels, 
excepting  what  proceeds  from  the  Dung 
hardening  and  obftrudting  thofe  Paffages  ; 
and  therefore  we  {hall  have  the  lefs  to  fay  upon  that  Head, 
having  fpoken  to  it  already,  in  that  Chapter  where  we  have 
treated  concerning  Surfeits ,  only  we  fhall  here  add,  that 
when  the  Matter  is  pent  up  in  the  firft  Pallages,  to  wit,  in 
the  Stomach  and  Guts,  and  putrifies  there,  the  Juices  turn 
four,  vifcid,  and  ropy,  and  fret  the  tender  Membrane  which 
covers  the  Infide  of  the  Guts  ;  by  the  Vifcidity  alfo  the 
Wind  is  intangled,  which  creates  a  Swelling  and  Diftention, 
fo  that  the  Belly  becomes  hard  like  a  Drum ;  and  if  the  Ex¬ 
crements  be  very  much  harden’d  in  the  great  or  {freight 
Gut,  they  caufe  a  Preffure  upon  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder, 
and  hinder  the  Paflages  of  the  Urine,  that  a  Horfe  cannot 
pifs ;  fometimes  the  Fundament  fwells,  and  all  towards  the 
Sheath,  which  is  very  dangerous. 

A  Horfe  in  this  Condition  rauft  needs  be  in  great  Pain, 
and  even  in  Danger  of  his  Life,  if  a  fpeedy  Relief  is  not 
had  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  the  Cure,  after  he  has  been  rak’d, 
and  that  with  a  great  deal  of  Caution,  the  following  Cly- 
Iter  ought  to  be  inje&ed. 

The  Cure  Take  the  Leaves  of  Mallows,  Marfh* 

“  mallows,  and  Mercury,  of  each  three 
<c  Handfuls,'  boil  them  in  three  Quarts  of  Water  for  the 
<c  Space  of  half  an  Hour  ;  to  the  {trained  Decodtion  add 
<c  Lenitive  Eledtuary  four  Ounces,  Spirit  of  Wine  or  Bran- 
“  dy  half  a  Pint,  Oil  or  Butter  half  a  Pound.”  Let  this  be 
injedted  lukewarm,  and  retain’d  as  long  as  polfible. 

Four 


From  whence 
Cof'vvenefs  and 
dry  Gripes  pro¬ 
ceed. 
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Four  Hours  after  the  Operation  of  this  Clyfter,  if  the 
Horfe  is  not  very  much  relieved,  the  following  may  be 
given. 

<e  Take  Leaves  of  Mallows  and  Marfh-mailows,  of  each 
three  handfuls,  as  above  directed,  Linfeed  and  Fenu- 
“  greek-feeds  of  each  two  Ounces,  Coriander  Seeds,  Cum-’ 

“  min  Seeds,  and  Anifeeds,  of  each  two  Drams,  Bay-ber- 
<c  ries,  Cubebs,  and  Jamaica  Pepper,  of  each  one  Dram, 

<c  Let  thefe  alfo  be  boil’d  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  Hour,  or 
<c  be  infus’d  in  boiling  Water  for  the  fpace  of  two  Hours ; 
c<  and  to  the  Decodtion  add  one  Pint  of  Emetick  Wine.’* 
Let  this  be  given  as  the  former,  and  by  the  Help  of  thefe, 
the  Adftruftion  of  the  Bowels,  or  the  Coftivenels,  may  be 
remov’d.  The  Reader  may  alfo  confult  that  Chapter  con¬ 
cerning  Surfeits ,  where  there  are  other  things  prefcrib'd, 
which  will  alfo  be  of  Service. 

But  if  the  Horfe  has,  along  with  his  Coftivenefs,  violent 
Cholick  Pains,  proceeding  from  Wind  and  Phlegm  ;  after 
the  groffer  Excrements  are  difcharg’d,  the  following  Cly- 
Iter  may  be  given. 

66  Take  Red- rofe  Leaves  two  handfuls,  Tops  of  Centau- 
ry  the  Lefs,  and  Wormwood,  of  each  one  handful.  Boil 
them  in  two  quarts  of  Water  to  three  Pints  ;  and  in  the 
Decodtion  difl’olve  two  Ounces  of  Diafcordium,  and 
66  add  half  a  Pint  of  Treacle- water,  or  Spirit  of  Wine. 

This  will  infallibly  take  off  the  Pain,  and  lie  in  the  Bow-' 
els  like  a  Cordial,  without  giving  him  the  leaft  Motion  to 
dung,  but  compofe  and  lull  his  Spirits,  and  in  a  Minute 
take  off  the  violent  Gripes ;  if  the  Pain  fhould  chance  to 
return,  the  fame  may  be  repeated  ;  and,  if  neceflary,  the 
Dole  of  Diafcordium  may  be  inlarg’d  to  three  Ounces  or 
more  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  Kind  of  Cholick  Pain  but 
what  may  be  carry’d  off  by  it  ;  and  I  have,  by  my  own 
Direction,  cured  Horfes  that  have  been  in  the  greateft  Mi- 
fery  imaginable,  and  have  feen  them  in  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour  rife  up  to  feed,  that  before  were  like  to  dafh  out  their 
Brains  againft  the  Walls. 

Cholicks  and  griping  Pains  in  the  Bowels  of  Horfes  become 
fuddenly  mortal ;  that  without  any  Regard  to  other  Cir- 
cumftances,  they  ought  immediately  to  be  remov’d ;  and  if 
Coftivenefs  happens  to  continue  upon  the  Ufe  of  the  Re¬ 
medies  that  are  prefcrib’d  for  that  Purpofe,  that  Symptom 
will  of  Courfe  go  off  in  the  Sequel  of  the  Cure  ;  for 
after  the  moft  urgent  Symptoms  are  remov’d,  the  next  In- 

R  tendon 
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tention  mull  be  to  deftroy  the  Caufe  of  the  Diftemper, 

other  wife  it  may  return  again.  .  . 

Wherefore  we  recommend  gentle  Purging,  with  the  Ufe 
of  fuch  Things  as  are  hot  and  penetrating  ;  and  this  we  do 
contrary  to  the  Opinion,  tho’  not  altogether  to  the  Pradice 
pf  molt  Farriers,  who  believe  Coftivenefs  to  proceed  from 
inward  Heat ;  whereas  the  Heat  is  only  the  Effed  of  Cof¬ 
tivenefs,  and  not  the  Caufe,  as  is  eafily  demonftrated,  and 
is  occafion’d  chiefly  from  a  cold,  phlegmatick,  tough 
Matter  in  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  which  binds  up  the  Ex¬ 
crements,  which,  when  the  Guts  are  full  and  prefs  d  upon, 
caufe  Heat ;  therefore  as  all .  hot  fpicy  things  are  proper  to 
cut  and  deftroy  thole  Vifcidities  which  caufe  the  Lcntor^ 
and  harbour  Wind,  they  ought  more  or  lefs  to  be  exhibited 
in  all  Intentions  that  are  requifite  to  the  Cure  of  Coftive¬ 
nefs.  The  following  Purge  may,  for  that  Reafon,  be 
given,  and  will  be  found  very  profitable,  after  the  Violence 
of  the  Cholick  Pains  are  over,  and  the  obftinate  Stoppages 
of  the  Bowels  are  remov’d. 

46  Take  Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows  of  each  one  hand- 
44  ful.  Roots  of  Marfh-mallows  fix  Ounces,  Leaves  of  Se- 
44  na  two  Ounces,  Bay-berries  and  Juniper-berries,  of  each 
44  an  Ounce.  Boil  them  in  three  Pints  of  Water  to  a  Quart, 
44  ftrain  out  the  Decodion  thro’  a  Sieve  or  coarfe  Cloth, 
44  and  add  two  Ounces  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn.  Or  this : 

44  Take  Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows  of  each  two  hand- 
44  fuls,  Sena  one  Ounce,  Jalap  in  grofs  Powder  half  an 
44  Ounce,  Caraway-feeds  of  either  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 
44  Boil  them  in  the  fame  Quantity  of  Water  as  above  di- 
44  reded,  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part ;  and  in  the 
44  ftrained  Decodion  diflolve  four  Ounces  of  Manna.  Or 
the  following. 

44  Take  eight  Ounces  of  Manna,  two  Ounces  of  Cream 
44  of  Tartar,  diflolve  them  in  a  Quart  of  fweet  Whey,  and 
44  add  eight  Ounces  of  the  Oil  of  Olives. 

Either  of  thele  may  be  made  ufe  of  after  Clyfters  have 
been  injeded,  the  Horfe  being  kept  from  feeding  two  Hours 
before,  and  two  Hours  thereafter.  He  may  then  be  walk’d 
abroad  for  the  Space  of  an  Hour;  and  upon  his  Return  it 
would  not  at  all  be  amifs,  if  there  was  T ripe-Broth  prepa¬ 
red  for  him,  ftrew’d  with  Oatmeal ;  and  if  he  feems  un¬ 
willing  to  drink  them,  he  may  have  two  or  three  Quarts 
adminifter’d  thro’  a  Horn,  and  the  fame  Quantity  repeated 
two  Hours  thereafter. 
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Thefe  will  help  the  Operation  of  the  Phyfick,  loofen 
and  wafh  down  the  vifcid  flimy  Matter,  tvhich  not  only 
fetters  the  Excrements,  but  intangles  the  Wind,  which  cau-* 
fes  violent  exceffive  Pain,  by  its  PreiTure  and  Diftention  of 
the  Colon:  But  if  the  Horfe  be  of  fmall  Value,  and  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  be  at  all  this  Expence  and  Trouble  a  - 
bout  him,  the  following  purging  Drench  may  be  made  ufe  of* 
“  Take  Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows,  of  each  two  hand- 
fuls,  or  four  handfuls  of  common  Mallows  (if  Marfh- 
mallows  are  not  eafy  to  be  had)  Jalap  in  Powder  two 
Ounces,  Anifeeds  or  Fennel- feeds  an> Ounce ;  boil*  them 
as  above  directed,  and  add  to  the  Decodtion  four  Ounces 
of  common  Treacle.”  Or  this : 

Take  half  an  Ounce  of  the  bitter  Apple  in  Powder, 
three  Drams  of  Aloes,  and  one  Dram  of  Diagridium  ; 
make  them  into  a  Ball  with  Flour  and  Butter.”  To 
be  given  as  the  former. 

If  your  Horfe’s  Fundament  be  fwell’d,  which  fometimes 
happens  to  that  degree  before  Raking  and  Clyfters  are  admi- 
differ'd,  that  he  cannot  ftale  ;  becaufe  when  the  Excrements 
are  harden'd  and  pent  up  in  the  great  or  ftreight  Gut,  that 
being  full,  it  prefles  upon  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  fo  as  to 
hinder  the  Paflage  of  his  Urine  ;  and  if  this  Symptom  does 
not  wear  off  foon  after  thofe  Means  have  been  ufed.  Re- 
courfe  mull  be  had  with  all  Speed  to  thofe  things  that  are 
proper  to  keep  down  Inflammation  ;  for  which  Purpofe  we 
recommend  the  Ufe  of  the  following  Decodtion. 

“  Take  of  Red-rofe  Leaves  two  handfuls,  boil  them  id 
a  Quart  of  Water  for  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour  ;  add 
to  the  Decodtion  a  fmall  quantity  of  Brandy,  Spirit  of 
Wine,  or  Rum,  and  with  a  Sponge  bathe  his  Fundament 
and  Sheath  often. 

This  Decodtion  fhould  always  be  made  as  warm  as  he 
can  bear  it,  and  the  Spirits  mix’d  with  it  as  often  as  it  is 
ufed,  viz .  to  every  two  Parts  of  the  Decodtion  one  of  the 
Spirits. 

His  Yard  ought  to  be  kept  up  to  his  Belly  The  Yard  to  Is 
with  a  gentle  Bandage,  becaufe  the  Humours  hep  UP  ^hep 
fall  into  it  with  a  very  eafy  Influxes  it  is  both  the  fundament 
a  foft  and  dependent  Part,  by  which  Means  an 

the  Swelling  and  Inflammation  are  often  JnK'  e  * 
kept  up  after  the  firft  Caufe  is  in  a  great  Meafure  remov’d, 
and  fometimes  proves  the  Occafion  of  a  Gangrene  ;  and 
therefore  to  keep  that  fufpended,  the  Farrier  or  Groom  may 
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take  a  Piece  of  Canvas  fix  or  eight  Inches  broad*,  and  fixing 
two  Straps  to  each  Corner  forwards,  they  may  be  brought 
one  on  each  Side  over  his  Flanks,  and  fattened  upon  his 
Reins ;  the  hind  Parts  fhould  have  the  Corners  cut  off,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Swelling  happens  to  be  more  or  lefs  on  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Yard,  with  one  fingle  Piece  of  ftrong 
Tape  fixed  to  it,  which  coming  through  between  his  Hips, 
is  to  be  brought  over  the  Croup,  and  tied  to  the  other  two ; 
and  when  this  Accident  happens  to  a  Stone-horfe,  his  Stones 
ought  alfo  to  be  fufpended  in  a  Bag  of  foft  flaxen  Cloth, 
which  may  eafily  be  fixed  to  the  other. 

By  thefe  Means  the  Return  of  the  Blood  will  be  render’d 
very  eafy,  and  the  Swelling  will  thereupon  all  wage,  which, 
for  Want  of  fuch  Method,  has  fometimes  been  the  Caufe  of 
fudden  Death. 

But  fince  we  have  afcrittd  the  Caufe  of  Coftivenefs  and 
dry  Gripes  to  vifcid  flimy  Matter,  ingender ’d  in  the  firft 
PafTages,  it  will  be  neceffary,  after  the  preceeding  Means 
have  been  complied  with,  and  the  moft  urgent  Symptoms 
are  remov’d,  to  adminifter  fuch  things  as  are  necettary  to 
deftroy  the  Remains  of  thofe  Vifcidities ;  for  which  Pur- 
pofe  the  following  Powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a  Spoonful, 
may  be  given  every  Morning. 

Take  Gentian  and  Birthwort-roots,  of  each  four 
Ounces,  Galangal,  Zedoary,  and  Calamus  Aromaticus, 
M  of  each  one  Ounce,  the  Tops  of  dry  Wormwood  and 
the  letter  Centaury,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half.  Nut-/ 
megs,  Ginger,  Black-pepper  and  Bay-berries,  of  each 
46  half  an  Ounce.  Make  them  into  a  fine  Powder,  and 
66  keep  it  in  a  Glafs  or  Gallipot  clofe  cover’d. 

This  may  be  given  in  White- wine.  Ale,  or  in  a  Decepti¬ 
on  wherein  a  handful  of  Rue  has  been  boil’d,  letting  him 
fafttwo  Hours  before  and  one  thereafter  ;  and  if  your  Horfe 
be  of  fmall  Value,  you  may  give  him  every  Day,  among 
a  few  Oats,  an  Ounce  of  Antimony,  and  two  Ounces  of 
Flour  ofBrimftone;  or  you  may  make  it  up  into  aPafte, 
with  a  little  Flour  and  Butter,  continuing  its  Ufe  for  the 
Space  of  one  W eek. 

Champt  Rue  and  Garlick  is  alfo  very  ferviceable  in  this 
Cafe ;  but  all  Remedies  will  prove  the  more  fuccefsful,  if  you 
give  your  Horfe  Exercife  ;  and  indeed,  that  alone  often¬ 
times  proves  fuflicient ;  for  by  Exercife  the  whole  Body  is 
(hook,  and  the  Lentor  in  the  Bowels,  and  the  Excrements, 
readily  fall  downwards,  to  their  Expulfion  out  of  the  Body. 
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I  {hall  put  a  Period  to  this  Subject,  with  an  Injlances  of 
Account  of  two  Horfes  that  were  feiz’d  with  Cojlivenefs . 
violent  Coftivenefs,  and  where  the  IlTueprov’d  very  different? 

The  one  belong’d  to  a  Gentleman,  who,  ^  p.* 
while  travelling, was  ftopt  upon  the  Road  the  ° 

fecond  Day  of  his  Journey, his  Horfe  was  in  great  Pain,  fhrunk 
up  his  Belly, often  endeavouring  to  dung,  and  as  often  to  pifs, 
but  could  do  neither.  I  was  told  he  had  been  taken  up,  from 
Grafs  a  Week  before  he  let  out, and  was  obferv’d  to  be  cof- 
tive  all  that  while ;  but  becaufe  he  was  to  have  fome  Fatigue, 
they  thought  it  unneceflary  to  tamper  with  him,  which,  no 
doubt,  was  very  reafonable,  had  he  not  been  more  than  or¬ 
dinarily  coftive.  The  firft  thing  done  to  recover  him  was 
raking,  and  afterwards  he  had  a  Pipe  of  T obacco  given  him  at 
his  Fundament ;  the  Smoke  of  the  Tobacco  prov’da  gentle 
Stimulus  9  and  made  him  oftentimes  effay  to  dung,  but  with® 
out  Effedt ;  fo  that  at  laft,  being  in  exceffive  Pain,  hanging 
his  Head,  and  turning  it  frequently  towards  his  Belly,  the 
Owner  thought  fit  to  fend  for  a  Farrier,  who  at  firlt  Sight 
faid  he  would  die ;  however  he  went  and  prepar’d  him  a 
comfortable  Drink,  as  he  term’d  it,  which,  by  the  Smell* 
feem’d  to  be  fome  hot  Aromatick  Seeds  boil’d  in  Ale. 

After  this  he  became  much  worfe,  for  there  being  no  free 
Vent  upwards  or  downwards,  and  the  Wind  being  now  more 
rarefy’d  by  the  hot  fpicy  things,  and  confequently  taking  up 
more  Space  in  his  Bowels,  he  often  lay  down,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  ftarted  up  again,  {hewing  as  much  Pain  and  Agony  as 
any  Horfe  could  poffibly  be  in.  I  advis’d  the  Gentleman  to 
have  him  rak’d  once  more,  by  a  Boy  that  had  a  fmall  Hand 
and  Arm,  who  being  fatisfied  with  the  Reafons  which  I  gave 
him,  had  it  done  accordingly,  tho*  it  was  not  without  fome 
Difficulty,  for  the  Horfe  fhrunk  very  much,  and  endeavour’d 
conftantly  to  lie  down.  But  at  laft,  when  he  had  been  tho¬ 
roughly  rak’d,  he  began  to  throw  out  feveral  hard  Balls  of 
Dung  of  his  own  Accord,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftal’d  a  little, 
whereupon  he  had  the  Entrance  into  his  Fundament  done 
with  Soap,  which  made  him  dung  very  plentifully,  and  he 
pifs’d  fo  long  that  the  Stable  was  all  a-float  about  him:  After 
this  a  Clyfter  of  Broth  wherein  Beef  had  been  boil'd  was 
given  him,  with  a  handful  of  Salt  and  half  a  Pound  of  Butter 
diflolv’d  in  it,  which  brought  away  a  great  deal  of  Dung, 
and  abundance  of  flimy  Matter.  He  eat  nothing  that  Night, 
which  was  pretty  late,  but  towards  the  Morning  he  began 
to  feed  very  plentifully,  and  was  quite  recov'd  of  his  Indif- 
pofition,  R  3  Had 
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Had  this  Diforder  continu’d  upon  him  a  little  longer  with¬ 
out  a  Vent  to  the  hard  Excrements,  which  were  fo  firmly  im¬ 
pacted  in  the  ftreight  Gut,  a  violent  Inflammation  of  that 
Gut,  and  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  mult  have  foon  hap¬ 
pen’d,  which,  without  the  utmoft  Diligence,  would  have 
brought  him  fuddenly  to  his  End ;  for  in  that  Cafe  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  fetch’d  out  the  Dung,  which 
was  the  only  Means  to  preferve  him  from  thofe  Accidents, 

¥he  fecond  But  clearly  illuft  rated  in  the 

other  Inftance,  which  was  of  a  Dragoon’s  ' 
Horfe  in  the  Regiment  to  which  I  belong’d ;  who,  after  a 
full  five  Weeks  March,  coming  to  Hand  at  his  Eafe,  grew 
exceeding  coflive,  and  had  his  F undament  and  Sheath  very 
much  fwell'd. 


He  was  committed  to  the  Care  of  one  who  was  tolerably 
well  skill’d  in  many  of  the  common  things,  but  being  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  Structure  and  Mechanifm  of  that 
Creature,  who  was  the  SubjeCt  of  his  Art,  committed  a 
grand  Miftake,  in  giving  him  a  ftrongDofe  of  purging  Phy- 
iick,  there  being  no  V ent  for  the  Paflage  of  the"  Excrements 
downwards,  and  the  Horfe  having  no  Capacity  to  vomit  and 
difgorge  himfelf  upwards,  was  put  into  the  moft  violent 
Agony  imaginable,  and  at  laft  ay’d  in  ftrong  Convulfions. 

Perhaps  this  Perfon  may,  by  fuch  a  Method,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  Cafes  of  lefs  Obftinacy,  and  where  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Swelling  of  the  Fundament ;  and  if  there  had 
been  a  Poffibility  of  making  the  Horfe  vomit,  he  might 
have  fucceeded  even  in  this,  for  then  the  Phyfick  would 
have  gone  off  that  W ay  ;  and  after  feveral  Difcharges  by 
the  Mouth,  the  Remainder  might  have  gone  downwards,  as 
it  oftentimes  happens  to  human  Bodies,  becaufe  the  (training 
to  vomit  makes  a  ftrong  Compreffion  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 
lower  Belly,  which  greatly  forwards  the  Ejections  by  the 
Fundament ;  and  therefore  in  fome  obftinate  Cafes  of  this 
Nature,  the  beft  Phyficians  have  order’d  Vomits  with  Suc- 
cefs.  But  as  it  is  quite  ptherwife  with  Horfes,  and  that 
their  Stomachs  are  hot  otherwife  to  be  mov’d  with  the 
ftrongeft  Stimuli ,  than  to  create  Sicknefs,  and  caufe  them 
to  flaver  a  little,  Purging  is  not  to  be  attempted  in  any  Hub- 
bom  Coftivenefs,  but  Clyfters. 

And  if  this  Method  had  been  taken  in  the  Inftance  now 
before  us,  and  dup  Care  obferv’d  to  keep  the  Swelling  of  his 
Fundament  under,  as  he  was  a  young  Horfe,  and  not  much 
impair’d  in  his  Strength,  he  might  have  eafily  oyercome  that 
Diforder.  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  Lax  or  Scouring. 

p  OR  the  better  underftanding of  thofe  Diforders,  we 
**  fhall  rank  them  under  four  different  Kinds.  We  have 
elfewhere  obferv’d,  that  when  the  Excrements  have  lain 
fome  time  in  the  Guts,  the  Juices,  by  their  Putrefaction, 
turn  (harp  and  corrolive,  and  by  that  Means  ftimulate  the 
Inteftines,  to  fhake  off  what  is  contain’d  in  jylevers  jQngs 
them.  But  this  does  not  always  follow  fuch  0fLoofneJfes . 
a  Stagnation  of  the  Excrement,  as  may  be 
obferv’d  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding  Chapter  ; 
for  fometimes,  before  fuch  a  Difcharge  can  happen,  a  Horfe 
will  be  endanger’d  of  his  Life ;  and  therefore  we  may  rea- 
fonably  afcribe  this  Difference  fometimes  to  the  different 
Conftitutions  of  Horfes,  and  fometimes  to  the  Difference 
of  their  F ood,  there  being  fome  Kinds  more  liable  to  Cor* 
ruption  than  others.  But  however  that  be,  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Lax  and  Scouring  in  Horfes  is  oftentimes  the 
EffeCt  of  a  preceeding  Coftivenefs  ;  and  therefore  we  fhalJL 
account  this,  and  all  critical  Loofnefles  which  tend  to  the 
Solution  of  any  Difeafe,  to  be  of  the  firfl  Kind. 

The  fecond  Kind  of  Loofenefs,  is  that  which  proceeds 
chiefly  from  Want  of  Digeftion ;  for  by  that  Means  a  Scour¬ 
ing  may  happen,  without  any  previous  Symptoms  of  CoL 
tivenefs ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  a  Horfe  fuddenly  falls  away  and 
lofes  his  Flefn,  and  like  wife  his  Appetite  ;  but  this  may  be 
further  know  by  the  Difcharge,  for  many  things  that  he  eats 
will  come  away  whole,  and  his  Dung  will  be  full  of  Shreds 
of  Hay,  and  fometimes  accompanied  with  flimy  Matter. 

Thirdly,  A  Loofenefs  and  Scouring  often  happens  when 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  the  Urinary,  or  other  Difcharges,  are 
obftru&ed  ;  for  by  that  Means,  when  the  excrementitious 
Parts  of  the  Blood  have  not  a  free  Vent  thro*  the  common 
Paffages,  they  are  deriv’d  in  a  more  than  ordinary  Quantity 
into  the  Aperture  of  the  Guts,  but  particularly  in  the  Gall- 
pipe  and  Pancreatick  DuCt  ;  fo  that  they  may  be  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Colour  and  Confiftency,  according  to  the  Predominancy 
of  the  Juices  that  flow  into  them.  When  moll  of  it  is  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  inteftinal  Glands,  the  Matter  will  be  clear  and 
watry,  or  clear  andglafly,  not  unlike  that  which  Solleyjell 
obferves  in  this  third  kind  of  Cholick ;  but  when  it  proceeds 
moltly  from  the  Gall-pipe  and  Pancreatick  Dud,  it  will 

R  4  *  be 
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be  then  tin&ured  with  a  yeltowifh  Colour,  and  if  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  very  great  quantity  of  the  Gall  difcharg’d  with 
the  Excrements,  whatever  is  voided  from  the  Fundament, 
mull  of  Confequence  be  of  a  deep  reddifh  Colour,  and  is 
the  fame  which  the  above- mention’d  Author  terms  the  red 
Gripes,  which  conftitutes  his  fixth  Kind  of  Cholick. 

Ladly ,  A  Lax  or  Scouring  fometimes  happens  from  vifcous 
Jlimy  Matter  hindring  the  Chyle  from  entring  into  the  la&eal 
or  milky  Veflels,  and  in  this  Cafe  the  Excrements  are  ufually 
of  a  pale  light  Complexion,  as  they  confift  chiefly  of  Chyle . 
r  r  But  all  thefe  are  only  different  fpecies  of  aD/- 

arrhaa^  and  when  the  Scouring  is  large,  as  it 
happens  to  fome  full-body’d  young  Horfes,  a  white  greafy 
Matter-like  Fat  comes  away  in  theDung,and  this  is  what  Far¬ 
riers  call  Molten  Greaje,  which  is  of  the  fame  Nature  with  the 
greafy  Diarrhea,  which  fometimes  happens  to  Men  of  grofs 
Habits,  as  well  as  to  Horfes,  and  feems  to  be  occafion’d  when 
the  Glands  of  the  Inteftines  are  more  than  ordinarily  open’d, 
whereby  that  Matter  is  evacuated  from  the  Blood  into  the 
Guts,  which  ftiould  other  wife  be  depolited  among  the  Fat. 
rhe  Cur, e  nf  n  Butin  order  to  the  Cure,  it  ought  to  be 

Lax  or  Scouring,  obferv’d,  that  in  all  thofe  Scourings  that  are 
of  the  fir  ft  Kind,  and  are  only  the  critical 
Difcharges  of  fome  Difeafe  ;  there  are  feldom  or  never  any 
bad  Accidents  attending  them,  unlefs  the  Difeafe  has  been  of 
Juch  Continuance  as  to  wafte  and  attenuate  the  Body  ;  and 
therefore  when  the  Sicknefs  abates  by  any  fuch  Difcharge,  the 
beft  Way  is  not  to  be  over-hafty  to  flop  it,  but  it  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  encouraged  when  it  proves  imperfedt ;  and  that 
muft  be  done  by  Medicines  that  are  moderately  purging. 
But  becaufe  all  Difcharges  that  proceed  from  the  Inteftines 
may  degenerate  into  the  worfer  Sort,  Care  ought  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  not  to  let  it  run  on  too  long,  but  it  may  be  flopp’d  by 
the  Methods  hereafter  laid  down  for  the  Cure  of  the  other 
Species  of  a  Diarrhoea  ;  we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  the 
next  Kind,  where  a  Horfe  lofes  his  Appetite  ;  and  when 
the  Want  of  Digeftion  is  manifeft  from  an  imperfedl  Com¬ 
minution  pf  the  Dung,  that  is,  when  fome  Part  of  the 
Food  confes  away  whole  as  it  is  eat. 

In  this  Cafe  all  thofe  Things  that  we  have  already  laid 
down  for  ftrengthening  the  Stomach  are  to  be  ufed ;  for 
which  Purpofe  we  alfo  recommend  the  Ufe  of  Diapente , 
to  thofe  that  like  it ;  but  it  is  not  one  Dofe  that  will  an- 
fwer  the  End,  but  it  ought  to  be  repeated  every  Day,  and 

i 1  i  i  •  .  ....  i. 
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fo  muft  any  other  Stomachick  Medicine*  before  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  Effedl  can  be  wrought. 

And  becaufe  this  Difeafe  is  both  in  the  Stomach  and 
Guts,  the  following  Clyfter  may  be  given  as  foon  as  you 
perceive  him  begin  to  recover  his  Appetite,  unlefs  the 
Loofenefs  begins  alfo  to  abate  with  the  other  Symptoms,, 
and  in  that  Cafe  it  may  be  let  alone. 

“  Take  of  Red-rofe  Leaves  two  handfuls,  the  Roots  of 
€C  Gentian  and  round  Birthwort  of  each  one  Ounce,  Ga- 
langal  half  an  Ounce,  Bay-berries,  Anifeeds,  and  Fennel- 
u  feeds,  of  each  two  Drams.  Let  the  Roots  and  other 
u  hard  Ingredients  be  bruis’d  ;  afterwards  boil  the  whole  in 
three  Quarts  of  Water  for  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour  | 
66  or  let  them  be  infus’d  four  Hours  in  boiling  Water  ;  then 
“  pour  off  the  Liquor,  and  dilfolve  in  it  three  Ounces  of 
“  the  Oil  of  Rue,  which  muft  be  injedted  into  the  Horfe’s 
*c  Fundament  lukewarm. 

This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  but  if  the  Loofe- 
nefs  ftill  continues,  and  the  Horfe  grows  weak,  it  is  a  very 
bad  Sign,  efpecially  if  he  refufes  to  feed. 

The  next  kind  is  that  where  the  Excrements  The  Cure  of  the 
are  tinged  yellow,or  of  a  deep  reddifh  Colour,  Second  kind  of 
proceeding,  as  we  have  obferv’d,  from  a  too  Coofenefs. 
great  Profulion  of  the  Gall  and  Pancreatick  Juice,  &c. 

In  this  a  Horfe  may  be  firft  of  al]  purged  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Drench. 

Take  Red-rofe  Leaves  two  handfuls,  Monks  Rhu- 
barb  four  Ounces,  Turkey  Rhubard  three  Ounces.  Let 
«  thefe  be  Diced  and  boiled  with  the  Rofe-leaves  in  three 
46  Pints  of  Water,  for  the  Space  of  one  Hour  ;  and  in  the 
6C  Drained  Decodtion  difi'olve  an  Ounce  and  half  of  Diaf- 
“  cordium.”  Or  this: 

Take  of  the  beft  Rhubarb  in  Powder,  two  Ounces, 
iC  Cream  of  Tartar  one  Ounce,  Diaphoretick  Antimony 
«  half  an  Ounce.  Let  this  be  given  in  a  Pint  of  red  Wine„ 
If  the  Horfe  be  of  fmall  Value,  two  Ounces  of  the  Pulvis 
Cornachini  may  be  us’d,  which  the  Reader  will  find  pre- 
fcrib’d  in  a  preceeding  Chapter, and  to  it  may  be  added  half 
an  Ounce  more  of  Diaphoretick  Antimony,  for  after  Purg¬ 
ing  has  been  once  or  twice  repeated,  thofe  Medicines  which 
promote  Sweat,  and  the  other  Secretions,  are  to  be  us’d,  as 
they  make  a  Revulfion,  and  confequently  lefien  the  Dis¬ 
charges  by  Dung  ;  wherefore  we  recommend  Diafcordium9 
Mlthridate ,  and  Venue-Treacle ,  or  London-Treble ,  which 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  Manner.  **  Take 
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44  Take  Treacle- water  one  Pint,  TmV*-Treacle,  or 
44  Mithridate,  two  Ounces.  Let  the  Mixture  be  ftirr’d  well 
44  about,  and  given  through  a  Horn.  Or  this : 

44  Take  one  handful  of  Water- Germander,  Red-rofe 
44  Leaves  and  Rue,  of  each  half  a  handful,  Virginia 
44  Snake- weed  and  Scorzonera,  of  each  two  Ounces.  Boil 
44  them  in  a  Quart  of  Water  half  an  Hour  ;  and  to  the 
44  {trained  Decodtion  add  two  Ounces,  or  two  Ounces  and 
44  a  half  of  Diafcordium.  Or, 

44  Take  of  Diafcordium  three  Ounces,  diflolve  it  in  a 
44  Decodtion  of  Red-rofe  Leaves,  and  give  it  through  a 
44  Horn;  two  Ounces  of  Venice- Treacle,  or  Mithridate, 
44  or  three  Ounces  of  London- Treacle,  may  be  given  in  the 
44  fame  Manner,  taking  Care  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the 
44  Horfe  well  cloath’d,  and  to  have  him  often  comb’d  and 
44  rubb’d,  to  open  the  Pores,  the  better  to  promote  Sweat 
44  and  infenflbleTranfpiration. 

The  following  Drench  mayalfo  be  given  with  good  Suc- 
cefs,  to  aftringe  and  dry  up  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  &c. 

44  Take  Rofe- water  and  Plantain- water,  or  a  Decoction 
44  of  Red-rofe  Leaves  and  Plantain  one  Quart,  Treacle- 
44  water  half  a  Pint,  Armenian  Bole  and  Sealed  Earth, 
44  or  Lemnian  Earth,  of  each  half  an  Ounce.  Diflolve  in 
44  the  Mixture  two  Ounces  of  Diafcordium,  and  of  Roch- 
44  Allum  flx  Drams. 

This  mult  be  repeated  two  or  three  Days  fucceflively,  and 
unlefs  the  Scouring  be  very  violent,  it  will  certainly  put  a 
Stop  to  it. 

But  the  Farrier  is  to  obferve,  that  if  a  Horfe  has  a  Fever 
upon  him,  which  does  not  diminifh,  but  increafes  with  the 
Loofnefs  ;  thofe  things  which  adt  more  immediately  upon 
the  Bowels  are  then  to  be  made  ufe  of ;  therefore  the  Clyfter 
prefcribed  in  the  proceeding  Chapter,  to  remove  violent  Pains 
jn  the  Guts,  may  be  injected  ;  or  the  following,  which 
will  yet  be  more  efficacious  in  this  Cafe. 

44  T  ake  of  Guaiacum  half  a  Pound,  Saflafras  four  Ounces, 
44  boil  them  in  four  Quarts  of  Smith's  Water,  wherein  they 
44  quench  their  hot  Irons,  until  one  half  of  the  Water  be 
4  4  confum’d ;  then  add  to  the  Decodtion  Red-rofe  Leaves, 
44  the  Tops  or  Leaves  of  Briar,  and  the  Leaves  of  Bramble, 
44  of  each  a  handful ;  or  inftead  of  thefe,  two  handfuls  of 
44  Plantain,  and  when  it  has  boil’d  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour 
44  longer,  take  it  from  the  Fire,  and  in  the  {train’d  Decodtion 
44  diflolve  four  Ounces  of  Diafcordium  without  Honey, and 
44  of  Opium  half  a  Dram.  Or  this;  46  Take 
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<6  Take  Henbane  and  white  Poppy- feed,  of  each  four 
<f  Ounces,  Red-rofe  Leaves  two  handfuls,  Pomegranate 
Bark  two  Ounces.  Boil  them  in  two  Quarts  of  Smiths 
Forge- water  to  three  Points,  dilfolve  in  it  four  Ounces  of 
Diafcordium,  or  three  Ounces  of  Mithridate,  or  Venice - 
Treacle,  and  half  a  Dram  of  Opium.”  Or  the  following 
may  be  us’d  in  hafte,  or  for  a  Horfe  of  fmall  Value. 

“  Take  a  Quart  of  the  forefaid  Water,  warm  it  over  the 
<c  Fire,  and  dilfolve  in  it  two  Ounces  of  Dialcordium, 
<c  and  the  like  Quantity  of  Roch-allum. 

Thefe  Cly Iters  are  always  to  be  made  in  a  lelfer  Quan- 
tity  than  thofe  that  are  purging  ;  and  the  Horfe’s  Tail  to 
be  kept  clofe  to  his  Tuel,  that  he  may  retain  them  as  long  as 
polfible ;  and  as  foon  as  he  flings  out  the  fir  It,  which  per¬ 
haps  may  not  be  in  the  Space  of  twelve  Hours,  it  muft  be 
followed  with  another,  and  fo  on,  until  the  Loofenefs  is 
quite  ftopt,  which  may  ealily  be  done  by  the  help  of  thefe 
Clylters,  unlefs  his  Strength  be  quite  waited,  and  that  he 
has  loll  all  Senfation  in  his  Bowels. 

We  come  now  to  the  Cure  of  the  lafl  Sort  ,  The  laft  Kind 
of  Scouring  which  we  mention’d,  to  wit,  °f  Scouring, 
when  the  Chyle  is  difcharg’d  with  the  Ex-  ^QCW  cur 
crements  \  and  as  this  Indifpolition  proceeds  from  Him y 
Matter  obltrudling  the  Palfages  in  the  Lacteal  Velfels,  the 
properelt  Method  is  by  purging,  for  which  Purpofe  we 
recommend  the  following. 

“  Take  Epfom  Salt  fix  Ounces,  Cream  of  Tartar  two 
<c  Ounces,  dilfolve  them  in  a  Gallon  of  Water,  and  give 
u  the  whole  through  a  Horn  at  feveral  Times.”  Or, 

“  Take  Epfom  Salt  fix  Ounces,  Cream  of  Tartar  three 
66  Ounces,  Salt  of  Tartar  half  an  Ounce ;  dilfolve  them  in  a 
plentiful  deal  of  Water,  and  let  ’em  be  given  as  the  other. 
Let  Salt  of  Tartar  and  Sal  Prunella  be  alfo  dilfolv’d  in 
fiis  common  Drink,  for  all  thofe  Diluters  are  the  moll  pro¬ 
per*  to  walh  off  that  vifcid  Matter  which  adheres  fo  clofely 
to  the  Guts,  and  hinders  the  Chyle  from  entring  into  its 
proper  Veflels,  efpecially  when  they  are  us’d  plentifully  ; 
but  if  this  Sort  of  Flux  Ihould  proceed  from  a  lfrumous 
Obftrudtion,  as  it  fometimes  happens  to  human  Bodies,  it 
would  prove  incurable. 

As  to  that  which  Farriers  call  Molten  Qreafe ,.  it  being 
for  the  moll  Part  the  Concomitant  of  every  large  Scouring, 
that  Symptom  generally  wears  off  in  the  Procefs  of  the 
Diltemper3  and  require$  no  particular  Management  diltindt 
.  ;  ’  .  from 
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from  what  has  been  already  prefcrib’d  for  the  third  Sort  of 
Loofenefs,  viz.  Purging  and  aftringent  Clyders,  with  the 
Aflidance  of  thofe  Things  that  are  proper  to  promote  a 
Breathirfg  thro*  the  Pores ;  but  becaufe  in  all  violent  Difor- 
ders  of  the  Guts,  there  is,  for  the  moil  Part,  a  Weaknefs  in 
the  Stomach  alfo,  it  can  never  be  amifs  to  exhibit  fuch 
Things  as  are  proper  to  procure  a  good  Digedion,  at  the 
fame  time  that  other  Means  are  us’d  to  carry  off  the  more 
urgent  Symptoms ;  and  thefe  ought  to  be  continued,  es¬ 
pecially  to  a  Horfe  of  Value  ;  and  indeed  it  is  for  Want  of 
fuch  Helps  that  many  Horfes  dwindle  away,  or  fall  into 
other  Didempers,  after  the  Loofenefs  has  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure  been  overcome. 

Concerning  the  Food  that  is  to  be  given  in  fuch  Disor¬ 
ders,  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  what  Solleyfell  re¬ 
commends,  viz.  the  cleaned  and  bell  Hay,  Bran  moiden’d 
with  Claret,  and  parch’d  Barley,  But  as  all  thofe  Disor¬ 
ders  have  their  primary  Caufe  from  Colds,  ill  IJfage,  but 
especially  from  foul  corrupt  Feeding,  and  Want  ot  Exer- 
cife,  the  Owner  can  never  be  at  a  Lofs  to  keep  an  Eye  over 
his  Horfe,  and  to  learn  his  Conllitution,  and  what  he  is 
able  to  bear,  and  by  that  Means  thefe  Accidents  may,  in  a 
great  Meafure,  be  prevented. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Of  the  Bloody  Flux. 

A  ’Bloody  Flux’.  THI®. is  Tly  “  advanc'd  Degree  of  a 

**  Diarrhea ,  efpecially  of  that  Sort 

which  proceeds  from  a  Profulion  of  the  pancreatick  and 
bilious  Juices ;  for  when  the  Difcharge  from  thofe  Parts  is 
very  much  inlarg’d,  it  caufes  dill  a  greater  Influx  of  Blood 
and  Humours  towards  them,  which  being  more  than  can 
be  converted  into  the  proper  Juices,  forces  itfelf  through  the 
Intellines  of  the  Veflels,  and  is  discharg’d  with  thefe  Juices 
into  the  Guts. 

Its  different  Sometimes  it  refembles  the  Walhings  of 
Appearances .  Flefh,  fometimes  there  is  a  Mixture  of  pu¬ 
rulent  Matter  or  Corruption  along  with  it, 
and  fometimes  little  or  nothing  comes  away  but  pure 
Blood  ;  but  this  lad  Kind  proceeds,  for  the  mod  Part, 
from  an  Appetite  of  the  internal  Hemorrhoidal  Veflels. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  a  Bloody-flux  very  feldom  hap¬ 
pens  to  Horfes,  infomuch  that  SolIeyJeU  has  given  it  no 

Place 
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Place  among  other  Difeafes  of  the  like  Nature,  and  for  my 
own  Part,  I  cannot  fay  I  have  ever  feen  Blood  come  from 
a  Horfe’s  Fundament,  otherwife  than  by  the  Preffure  of 
hard  Dung  upon  the  great  Gut,  which  by  that  Means  has 
only  fqueez’d  out  a  very  fmall  Quantity  from  the  Veffels 
thereof ;  yet  becaufe  that  Diftemper  may,  without  doubt, 
feize  fome  Horfes,  as  it  is  not  inconiiftent  with  the  Oeco- 
nomy  of  that  Animal,  and  as  moil  Authors  I  have  perus’d, 
befides  Solleyfell ,  aver,  they  have  met  with  it  in  all  its 
different  Appearances,  I  fhall  therefore  give  fuch  Directions 
as  are  neceilary  for  the  Cure. 

And  in  order  thereunto,  becaufe  a  Bloo-  cn.  n 
dy  Flux  happens,  for  the  moil  Part,  before 
the  Body  has  been  very  muil  wafted  by  the  Loofenefs,  it 
is  proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  make  a  Revuliion,  by  taking 
a  moderate  Quantity  of  Blood  from  the  Neck- vein  ;  this  is 
convenient  in  all  Fluxes  of  Blood  from  the  inferior  Parts, 
unlefs  the  Horfe  be  exceeding  weak. 

If  there  be  a  Mixture  of  purulent  corrupt  Matter  after 
Blooding,  moderate  Purging  will  be  very  proper,  with  fuch 
.  Things  as  have  been  prefcrib’d  in  the  preceeding  Chapter  $ 
all  the  other  Medicines  recommended  to  make  a  Revulfion 
by  Sweat  and  infenfible  Tranfpiration,  are  alfo  to  be  com- 
ply’d  with  ;  as  alfo  the  aftringent  Clyfters  there  recom¬ 
mended,  which  in  moft  Cafes  will  anfwer  the  End,  I  fhall 
therefore  only  add  one  more. 

66  Take  a  Quart  of  Forge- water,  and  boil  in  it  four  Oun¬ 
ces  of  Oak-bark,  two  Ounces  of  Tormentil- roots,  Balau- 
ftinesand  Red-rofe  Leaves,  of  each  a  handful.  To  the 
ftrain’d  Decodion  add  three  Ounces  of  Diafcordium,  an 
Ounce  of  Mithridate,  and  half  a  Dram  of  Opium. 
Let  this  be  injeCted  warm,  and  repeated  as  often  as  there 
is  Occafion  ;  and  if  you  be  provided  with  a  Syringe 
<c  that  has  a  pretty  large  Pipe,  you  may  fometimes  add 
two  Ounces  of  Bole  in  Powder,  or  Sealed  Earth. 

But  above  all  things,  you  are  to  avoid  mixing  Oil  or 
Butter,  or  any  other  greafy  Matter,  with  Clyfters  that  are 
of  this  Intention,  as  is  common  among  Farriers  ;  for  thele 
things  are  diredly  contrary  to  the  Nature  of  thofe  Appli¬ 
cations,  and  will  not  only  render  their  Operations  ineffec¬ 
tual,  but  increafe  the  Difeafe,  ;  and  inftead  of  aftringing 
and  fortifying  the  Bowels,  will  weaken  them,  by  cauftng 
a  greater  Relaxation  of  their  Fibres, 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Of  Worms,  Bots ,  and  Trunchions . 

Worms  of  di-  '"pHERE  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Vermin 
wers Kinds  bred  A  5recj  jn  the  Bodies  of  Horfes,  which  go 
in  Horfes.  under  the  Denomination  of  Bots ,  W nms , 
and  Trunchions .  The  Worms  are  of  divers  Colours  and 
Shapes,  fome  refemble  Earth-worms ;  others  are  fmall  and 
white,  (harp  at  both  Ends  like  Needles.  The  Trunchion  is 
thick  and  fhort,  and  the  Bot  is  not  unlike  a  fmall  Catterpil- 
lar ;  the  laft  are  commonly  found  in  the  ftreight  Gut,  efpe- 
dally  of  fome  Horfes  when  they  are  firft  taken  from  Grafs. 

Solleyfell  has  taken  Notice  of  another  Kind,  which  re¬ 
femble  Wood-lice,  only  that  they  have  fewer  Feet,  are  of  a 
deep  reddifh  Colour,  velveted  on  the  Back  like  a  Bot,  and 
made  up  of  feveral  Folds.  Thefe,  he  fays,  are  bred  in  the 
Stomachy  and  abide  in  it,  and  devour  all  the  Nouriihment; 
fb  that  a  Horfe,  if  he  be  never  fo  great  a  Feeder,  cannot 
thrive  while  they  are  in  his  Maw.  The  fame  Author  ob- 
ferves  further,  that  thofe  Kind  of  Worms  are  oftentimes 
the  Occafion  of  a  Horfe’s  Death,  by  eating  Holes  in  the 
Stomach  and  fays,  he  has  feen  Thoufands  of  them  in  the 
Stomachs  of  dead  Horfes. 

But  that  Author  might  be  eafily  impos’d  upon  by  fuch 
an  InfpeCtion  ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  as  foon  as  an  Animal 
dies,  thofe  Farts  that  turn  firft  to  Putrefaction,  as  the  Ali¬ 
ment  in  the  Stomach,  which  is  kept  under  clofe  Cover, 
will  foon  breed  Vermin,  and  that  of  different  Kinds,  lince 
it  is  reafonable  enough  to  believe,  that  the  Seeds  of  divers 
InfeCts  may  be  depofited  among  the  Food  of  moft  Ani~ 
mals,  and  be  thus  convey’d  into  the  Stomach,  and  may  be 
brought  to  Life  very  fuddenly  after  the  Animal  is  dead  ; 
No  Worms  can  but  that  W orms,  or  any  other  Kind  of  Ver- 
be  bred  in  the  min,  can  either  be  bred  or  fubfifted  in  the 
Stomach  while  Stomach  of  any  living  Creature,  is  as  im- 
the  Horfe  is  a -  poffible  as  for  a  Moufe  to  live  under  a  Mill- 
^cue-  ftone  while  it  is  grinding ;  for  it  is  very  well 

known,  that  the  mufcular  AClion  of  the  Stomach,  by  which 
it  is  kept  in  eonftant  Motioh,  would  much  fooner  deftroy 
any  fuch  Creatures,  if  it  was  poffible  for  them  to  breed 
there,  than  the  common  Food  which  they  eat,  that  being 
harder  and  more  difficult  to  be  broke  than  they. 


And 
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And  therefore  Markham's  AlTertion  mull  A  falfe  After- 
be  as  falfe  as  ridiculous,  and  only  taken  upon  tlon  °f  Mark- 
Truft,  from  the  Speech  of  fome  Mounte-  ^am. 
bank ;  where  fpeaking  of  the  Red  Worms,  he  fays,  44  He 
44  has  feen  Horfes  whofe  Stomachs  have  been  eaten  quite 
44  through  with  them,  fo  that  the  Meat  which  they  eat 
44  could  not  abide  in  their  Stomachs,  but  fell,  upon  the 
44  fwallowing,  into  the  Body,  making  the  Body  fwell  like 
44  a  Tun,  fo  that  they  dy’d  with  huge  Torment. 

Neither  will  the  Hiftories  we  have  of  Worms  being  void¬ 
ed  at  the  Mouths  of  Men  and  Women,  however  authenticity 
avail  any  thing  to  prove  their  fublifting  in  the  Stomach, 
lince  it  is  very  certain  they  have  been  thrown  upwards  like 
the  Gall  or  Excrements  in  the  Iliack  Paffion,  when  the 
Periftaltick  Motion  of  the  Guts  has  been  very  much  inver¬ 
ted  ;  and  thefe  have  been  but  a  very  fhort  while  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  before  their  EjeCtment. 

We  may  therefore  very  reafonably  affirm  All  Worms  bred 
iince  the  modem  Difcoveries  have  fhewn  in  Guts. 
us  the  true  Ufe  of  the  Stomach,  that  this  Sort  of  Vermin 
can  only  be  bred  and  fublifted  in  the  Guts  of  any  live  Ani¬ 
mal,  and  not  in  the  Stomach  ;  and  when  they  are  found 
there  at  any  Time,  it  is  either  after  the  Animal  is  dead,  that 
the  Action  of  the  Stomach  ceafes,  or  elfe  they  are  brought 
into  it  in  the  Manner  we  have  already  mention’d. 

Now  the  Caufe  of  Worms  is  from  foul  cri  r  r  p 
Feeding,  and  very  often  from  a  bad  Digef-  worff.  ^ 
tion,  for  that  will  have  the  fame  Effect  as 
corrupt  and  unwholfome  Food.  For  the  Aliment,  when 
it  is  not  fufficiently  broke  and  comminuted  in  the  Stomach, 
turns  to  Crudities,  and  is  render’d  the  more  liable  to  putrify 
in  the  Guts  ;  fo  that  a  proper  Matter  is  furnifhed  for  the 
Production  of  Vermin :  And  therefore  we  may  often  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  Children,  even  fo  young  Horfes,  are  more 
liable  to  be  infefted  with  Worms,  than  thofe  that  are  grown 
to  Maturity.  And  this  may  probably  proceed  from  the 
Weaknefsand  Flexibility  of  the  folid  Parts,  whereby,  tho’ 
their  Appetites  are  atr  that  time  fenfible  and  vigorous,  yet 
the  Stomach  mult  aCt  lefs  forcibly  upon  the  Aliment,  than 
when  they  are  arriv’d  to  a  more  advanc’d  State ;  fo  that  of 
Confequence  they  may  be  render’d  more  liable  to  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  thofe  Animals. 

The  Signs  are  all  thofe  that  appear  in  a  crj  o-  ? 
Cholick,for  befides  that  thofe  InfeCts  occafion  *  ^ 
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a  Titillatidh  in  the  Guts,  the  vifcid,  grofs  and  putrify’d 
Matter,  whereby  they  are  ingender’d,  caufesa  V ellicationt 
and  frequent  Twitches,  and  withal  fo  much  Pain,  that  a 
Horfe  appears  to  be  in  all  the  Agony  imaginable,  lying 
down  and  ftarting  up  again  by  Fits,  oftentimes  ftriking  his 
Belly  with  his  hind  Foot,  and  oftentimes  rubbing  his  Fun¬ 
dament  againft  any  Wall  or  Poll:  that  happens  to  be  near 
him ;  and  when  there  happens  to  be  many  of  thofe  Crea* 
tures,  efpecially  when  they  are  harbour’d  in  the  great  Gut, 
they  appear  plentifully  in  the  Dung. 

The  Cure  confifts  in  all  thofe  things  that 
1  be  Lure.  are  pr0per  t0  deftroy  the  Vifcidities  in  the 

Bowels,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach  , 
for  by  that  Means  a  Horfe  digefts  his  Hay  and  Provender, 
and  nothing  but  the  grofler  Parts  go  downwards  into  the 
Guts,  fo  that  of  Confequence  thofe  Creatures  cannot  eafily 
be  ingender’d  there. 

And  becaufe  Purging  is  of  the  moft  immediate  Efficacy 
in  all  fuch  Cafes,  it  is  therefore  the  moft  proper  to  begin 
the  Cure  that  Way  ;  and  for  that  Purpofe,  if  there  be  no 
Obftrudtionsin  the  ftreight  Gut,  which  may  firft  require  the 
IJfe  of  Clyfters,  we  recommend  the  following. 

“  Take  Tanfey  Flowers  and  Coraline,  of  each  a  handful, 
<c  Sena  one  Ounce,  Jalap  in  grofs  Powder  half  an  Ounce  : 
“  Boil  them  in  a  Quart  of  Water,  and  to  the  ftrain’d  De- 
codtion  add  two  Ounces  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn.  Or : 
cc  Take  two  Ounces  of  the  Pulvis  Cornachini ,  or  Coun- 
16  tefs  of  Warwick's  Powder,  and  give  it  in  a  Decodtion 
<c  wherein  Rue  has  been  boil’d.  Let  your  Horfe  be  kept 
from  Feeding  two  Hours  before,  and  two  Hours  thereafter, 
giving  him  moderate  Exercife  to  help*  the  Operation  of  the 
Phylick  ;  and  at  Night  he  may  have  fcalded  Bran  to  eat. 

But  thefe  are  the  properefl  f  urges  to  deftfoy  Worms  and 
wormy  Matter,  that  have  Mercurius  dulcis ,  or  /Ethiops 
mineral  join’d  with  them  ;  as  follows : 

tc  Take  of  the  belt  Aloes  one  Ounce,  Mercurius  dulcis 
Ci  half  an  Ounce,  Diagridium  two  Drams.  Make  thefe 
“  into  a  Ball  with  Liquorice  Powder  of  Flour,  and  as 
much  Butter  as  is  fufficient.  Or  thus : 

“  Take  of  the  beft  fhining  Aloes  an  Ounce  and  a  half, 
Mthiops  mineral  an  Ounce,  Diagridium  and  Diaphore- 
“  tick  Antimony,  of  each  two  Drams.  Make  them  into 
6C  one  or  two  Balls,  as  above  diredfed,  and  let  them  be 
u  given  failing. 


Either 
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Either  of  thefe  being  three  or  four  times  repeated,  will 
deltroy  all  Manner  of  Worms,  and  carry  off  that  ilimy  and 
corrupted  Matter  in  which  they  are  ingender’d,  and  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  Danger* 

The  Mercurius  dutch  may  be  had  at  any  Chymift’s  or 
Apothecary’s  ;  as  for  the  Mthiops ,  it  is  made  of  equal 
Parts  of  Quickfilver  and  Brimftone,  rubbing  them  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar  till  they  are  incorporated  and  turn  to  a  black  Powder. 

After  your  Horfe  has  been  fufficiently  purg’d  with  one 
or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  Remedies,  the  following 
Powder,  out  of  So  Hey  fell,  may  be  given  for  a  Week  or  a 
Fortnight,  and  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  deftroy  all  the 
Remains  of  the  Diftemper. 

“  Take  the  Roots  of  Mafter-wort,  the  Leaves  and 
M  Roots  of  Radifhes,  greater  Centaury,  and  Tanfy  ;  dry 
them  in  the  Sun  in  the  Summer,  and  in  an  Oven,  with  a 
moderate  Degree  of  Heat,  in  the  Winter  ;  then  take  a 
Pound  of  each  Germander,  Ground-pipe,  Roots  of  An- 
“  gelica,  and  Elecampane,  all  dried  in  the  Shade,  of 
<c  each  half  a  Pound,  Coraline,  or  Sea  Mofs,  and  Liver 
cc  Aloes,  of  each  four  Ounces,  Galangal,  Nutmeg,  and 
“  Sat  Prunella,  of  each  two  Ounces.  Reduce  all  the 
44  Ingredients  to  Powder  feparately,  then  mix  them,  and 
keep  them  in  a  Leathern  Bag,  or  in  a  Glafs  Bottle  clofe 
ftopt.  The  Dofe  is  an  Ounce  for  fmall  Horfes,  two 
cc  Ounces  and  a  half  for  large  Horfes :  Mix  it  with  half 
16  an  Ounce,  or  three  Drams  of  old  Treacle,  or  an  Ounce 
46  of  Treacle  T)iateJfaron ,  or  Mithridate  ;  then  give  it  the 
“  Horfe  in  a  Pint  of  White-wine,  and  afterwards  walk 
i6  him  in  his  Cloaths. 

But  this  Powder  will  be  much  better,  if  the  firft  Ingre¬ 
dients  be  wholly  left  out,  and  inftead  of  them  be  fubftitu- 
ted  four  Ounces  of  the  Flour  of  Brimftone,  and  two  Oun¬ 
ces  of  the  Powder  of  Myrrh  ;  neither  is  there  Occalion  to 
be  much  fcrupulous  about  the  Dofe,  for  the  fmalleft  Horfe 
may  take  two  Ounces  of  this  Powder,  and  it  will  be  little 
enough. 

There  are  many  other  Remedies  appropriated  to  deftroy 
Worms,  which  are  all  very  good  when  rightly  apply’d,  as 
Rue,  St.  John9 sWort,  Tops  of  Broom,  Male  Fern,  Savin, 
Citron- feeds.  Wormwood,  and  Wormfeed,  Garlick,  Oni¬ 
ons,  and  fuch  like  things ;  but  none  can  come  up  to  Mer¬ 
curius  dutch,  or  the  JEthiopc  Mineral,  for  immediate  Effi¬ 


cacy, 


Moft 


S 
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Moft  Farriers,  for  Cheapnefs,  make  ufe  of  Allum,  black 
Soap,  burnt  Vitriol,  and  fuch  like  things  :  Some  exhibit 
corrolive  Sublimate,  or  red  Precipitate,  as  much  as  will  lie 
upon  a  Silver  Penny ;  but  as  thefe  laft  Medicines,  viz,  the 
Sublimate  and  Precipitate,  cannot  be  us’d  internally  with¬ 
out  great  Danger,  efpecially  to  brute  Creatures,  who  can 
never  be  brought  to  take  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  carry 
off  their  ill  Effeds,  they  ought  therefore  not  to  be  given  in 
any  Cafe  ;  for  albeit  they  may,  by  virtue  of  their  powerful 
Efficacy,  fucceed  in  fome  Circumltances,  where  a  Horfe 
happens  to  be  robuit  and  ftrong  ;  yet  when  it  is  otherwife, 
if  they  are  riot  the  Occafion  of  fudden  Diforders,  they 
will  lay  the  Seeds  of  a  bad  Conftitution,  and  render  a  Horfe 
unferviceable  for  the  future. 

CHAP.  XL. 

Of  Tain  in  the  Bowels  caufed  by  fudden 

Accidents . 

WE  have  already  taken  Notice,  that  molt  of  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Guts  will  caufe  Cholick  Pains,  when  they  come 
to  an  Extremity  ;  but  Horfes,  who  are  oftentimes  under  the 
Diredion  and  Management  of  bad  T utors,  and  are  them- 
felves  only  guided  by  Inftind,  mull  therefore  be  render’d 
liable  to  many  Inconveniencies,  and  to  none  more  than 
thofe  which  {hew  themfelves  immediately  in  the  Bowels ; 

for  the  drinking  cold  Water  when  a  Horfe 
Pains  caufed  js  hot,  or  if  at  that  time  he  be  rid  deep  into 
by  drinking  the  Water,  or  if  he  be  fufferd  to  cool  of  a 

when  hat ,  o  c.  puc|(jen  wften  he  has  been  at  hard  Exercife, 

any  fuch  Mifmanagement  very  frequently  brings  on  the 
moil  intolerable  Diforders,  as  we  daily  obferve. 

And  this  is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for,  becaufe  when  the 
Body  is  hot,  and  the  Pores  open,  any  fudden  Cold  caufes 
them  to  be  immediately  fhut  up,  fo  that  all  the  common 
and  neceffary  Difcharges  are  in  a  great  Meafure  hinder’d, 
by  which  Means  the  Vellels  of  the  Colon,  and  fometimes 
of  the  Stomach  and  other  Bowels,  are  alfo  cramm’d  and 
diftended  ;  and  this  is  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Pain,  and 
likewife  of  the  Wind  and  Flatulency  that  is  obfervable  in 
fuch  Cafes ;  for  although  Wind  may  often  proceed  from 
other  Caufes,  as  from  the  Vifcidity  and  Sliminefs  of  the 
Matter  that  is  fometimes  harboured  in  the  Bowels  >  yet  in 

this 
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this  Cafe  it  is  chiefly  occafion’d  by  their  over-great  Relaxa¬ 
tion,  whereby  they  lofe  their  Tone  and  Periftaltick  Mo¬ 
tion,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  Expulfion  of  the 
Wind  as  well  as  the  Excrements. 

As  for  the  Signs  of  thefe  fudden  Diforders,  they  are  fuffi- 
ciently  known  to  every  one  ;  we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to 
the  Cure. 

And  Aril  of  all,  if  the  Horfe  be  hot  and  The  Cure  of 
feverifh,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  a  mode-  thofe  fudden 
rate  Quantity  of  Blood  may  be  taken  from  orders. 
the  Neck-vein,  after  which  a  Clyfter  ought  to  be  injedred, 
and  fuch  a  one  as  will  flimulate  the  Guts,  and  promote 
their  Periftaltick  Motion,  for  by  that  Means  the  Excre¬ 
ments  and  .  Wind  will  not  only  be  ejeded,  but  the  ftagnant 
Blood  muft  alfo  be  forwarded  for  which  Purpofe  nothing 
can  be  more  ferviceable  than  a  Quart  of  Emetick  Wine 
given  lukewarm  :  But  becaufe  this  is  not  to  be  had  with¬ 
out  Expence,  it  would  therefore  be  worth  any  Gentleman’s 
While  to  make  it,  and  keep  it  by  him,  and  that  is  eafily 
done,  only  by  infuling  four  Ounces  of  the  Crocus  Metal - 
lorum ,  or  Liver  of  Antimony,  in  a  Gallon  of  White- 
wine  or  Ale,  for  feveral  Days,  which  will  give  it  an  eme¬ 
tick  Quality. 

But  inftead  of  the  Emetick  Wine,  the  following  Clyfter 
may  be  ufed. 

“  Take  of  the  Decodion  of  Mallows  and  Marlh-mal- 
lows,  or  of  Brothghat  is  not  too  fat,  two  Quarts,  dif- 
folve  four  Ounces  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  and  two 
tc  handfuls  of  common  Salt.”  Or  this : 

tc  Take  two  Quarts  of  warm  Water,  and  diifolve  in  it 
cc  half  a  Pound  of  Epfom  Salts,  and  two  handfuls  of  com- 
mon  Salt.”  Or  the  following  : 

“  Take  of  the  Decodion  above-mention’d  two  Quarts, 
€C  Aloes  in  Powder  two  Ounces,  Gambugean  Ounce.  Let 
€C  thefe  be  ftirr’d  into  the  Decodion  when  it  is  about  blood- 
sc  warm,  adding  at  the  fame  Time  a  handful  of  Bay  Salt, 
or  common  Salt. 

Let  either  of  thefe  be  given,  taking  Care  to  keep  the 
Horfe  moving  until  the  Operation  is  quite  over  ;  and  this 
Method  will  be  the  more  neceflary  if  the  Horfe  has  been 
Full  Fed  ;  but  if  it  be  otherwife,  that  he  was  empty  w7hen 
this  Accident  happen’d  to  him,  a  Clyfter  of  Broth,  or  of 
the  emollient  Herbs  and  brown  Sugar,  or  Moloflus,  will 
fuffice, 

S  2 
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After  the  purging  Clyfter  has  finifhed  its  Operation, 
Sweat  ought,  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  be  promoted,  and  that 
very  plentifully  ;  wherefore, 

“  Take  of  old  Venice-Treacle^  or  of  Mithridate,  three 
«  Ounces,  Matthews's  Pill  two  Drams,  Camphire  fix 
cc  Grains :  Mix  them  well  together,  and  then  difiolve  them 
«  in  a  Quart  of  warm  Beer,  and  give  it  through  a  Horn, 
u  cloathing  him  very  warm. 

And  to  comfort  his  Bowels,  the  Clyfter  prefcrib’d  in  a 
preceeding  Chapter  to  eafe  violent  Pains  in  the  Guts,  may 
be  given,  or  the  following,  which  is  of  like  Efficacy,  and 
will  alfo  help  to  promote  the  Sweat. 

4t  Take  Red-role  Leaves  two  handfuls,  dry’d  Mint  and 
6  c  Sage,  of  each  one  handful,  Galangal  bruis’d  one  Ounce, 
44  Bay-berries  fix  Drams.  Boil  them  half  an  Hour  in  three 
“  Pints  of  Water,  and  to  the  ft  rained  Decodtion  add  Spi- 
64  ritofWine  or  Brandy  one  Pint,  and  alfo  difiolve  in  it 
«  four  Ounces  of  Diafcordium.”  Let  this  be  given  Milk- 
warm,  keeping  his  Tail  cl ofe  to  his  Fundament,  until  he 
has  no  Motions  of  throwing  it  out. 

But  a  Horfe  is  fometimes  fo  reftlefs  with  the  Violence  of 
thofe  Pains,  that  there  is  no  keeping  him  on  his  Legs,  but  he 
throws  himfelf  down  every  Minute  ;  and  fome  Horfes  kill 
themfelves,  by  ftriking  their  Heads  againft  the  Walls,  who 
otherwife  might  eafily  be  recover’d  if  they  could  be  mana¬ 
ged.  Thefe  ought  to  be  buried  in '  a  Dunghill,  all  but  the 
Head,  there  being  no  Cafe  that  requires  that  kind  of  Sweat¬ 
ing  more  than  this ;  for  it  is  very  much  to  be  fufpedted,  that 
the  giving  of  cold  Water  to  a  Horfe  when  he  is  hot,  and 
wafhing  him  about  his  Breaft  and  Belly,  may  often  caufe 
an  immediate  Foundering  in  the  Cheft,  and  this  feemsreafo- 
nable  enough  from  the  extraordinary  working  and  heaving 
of  the  Flanks,  which  is  obfervable  all  of  a  fudden  in  fome 
Horfes  after  fuch  Accidents.  But  the  Reader  may  have  Re- 
courfe  to  what  has  been  already  faid  under  that  Head, 

CHAP.  XLL 
Of  the  Tellows  or  Jaundice. 

Yhe  Nature  of  H  E  R  E  is  no  Diftemper  that  happens 
the  Yellows,  and  *  more  frequently  to  Horfes  than  the 
its  different  Jaundice  or  Yellows,  and  proceeds  from  the 

Laujes*  Obftru&ions  either  in  the  Gall-pipe,  caufed 

by 
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by  Slime  or  gritty  Matter,  or  when  the  Roots  of  thofe  little 
Duds  that  open  into  that  Pipe  are  ftopt  by  the  like  Matter, 
or  comprefs’d  by  a  Plenitude  and  Fulnefs  of  the  Blood- vef- 
fels  that  lie  near  them. 

Sometimes  that  Diftemper  proceeds  from  or  accompanies 
hard  and  fchirrousObftrudlions  in  the  Liver,  andfometimes 
the  Blood  will  be  tindlur’d  in  malignant  and  peftilential 
Sickneffes,  as  the  Difeafe  mentioned  by  Solleyfell ,  which 
he  terms  the  Spanijb  Evil ,  and  which  he  obferved  to  be 
predominant  among  the  Horfes  in  his  Time,  for  feveral 
Years  together,  and  to  many  prov’d  mortal ;  fometimes  the 
fame  Symptoms  will  alfo  happen  upon  the  Bite  of  an  Ad¬ 
der,  or  any  other  venomous  Beaft. 

In  thefe  laft  Cafes  of  Poyfon  and  Xnfedion,  the  Liver  no 
doubt  is  inflam’d  and  fwell’d,  and  by  that  Means  bears  its 
Proportion,  from  which  the  Yellownefs  no  doubt  happens  ; 
but  as  this  is  only  a  Symptom,  which  may  be  remov’d  by 
all  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  carry  off  the  Fever  ;  and 
as  we  have  already  laid  down  fuch  Methods  as  are  proper 
in  Cafes  of  Malignity,  we  fhall  only  here  confider  it  as  an y 
other  Secretion  that  is  obftru&ed,  and  provide  fuch  Means 
as  are  proper  to  open  the  laid  Obftrudlions. 

When  the  Gall-pipe,  or  rather  when  the  Roots  of  its 
common  Duels  are  any  ways  ftopt  up,  the  Matter  which 
fhould  be  converted  and  turned  into  Gall,  is  taken  up  by 
the  Veins,  and  carried  back  again  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
giving  it  a  yellow  Tincture  ;  fo  that  all  the  Parts  of  a  Horfe 
that  have  a  Capacity  of  fhewing  the  Colour,  as  the  Eyes, 
the  Iniide  of  the  Lips,  and  even  the  Slaver  from  the  Mouth, 
will  appear  yellow.  But  as  this  Difeafe  is  contrary  to  that 
Sort  of  Scouring  where  there  is  a  Profufion  of  the  Gall, 
and  there  being  little  or  none  of  it  tranfmitted  into  the  Guts, 
the  Excrements  will  therefore  look  of  a  light  pale  green, 
as  if  the  Aliment  was  only  wafhed  in  the  Guts. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  when  a  Horfe  has  the  Yellows, 
he  turns  dull,  heavy  and  fluggifh,  low  in  his  Spirits,  and 
faint,  efpecially  when  he  is  put  to  the  leaft  Exercife  ;  and 
when  the  Diftemper  has  continued  fome  Time  upon  him, 
he  lofes  his  Appetite,  and  becomes  poor,  lean  and  jaded. 

While  the  Obftructions  are  only  in  the  Gall  Paffages,  it 
is  eafy  enough  to  be  cur’d  ;  but  when  the  Liver  is  indured 
and  harden’d  near  thofe  Paffages,  as  it  fometimes  fails  out ; 
or  if  there  happen  Impofthumations  or  Ulcers,  the  Cure  will 
then  be  Yery  doubtful ;  for  in  this  laft  Cafe  it  will  have  all 
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the  fame  Effects  as  any  other  internal  wafting  Ulcer  :  And 
in  the  other  Cafe,  where  the  Liver  is  fchirrous  and  hard, 
thefe  Obftfudtions  muft  alfo  be  difficult,  becaufe  they  lie 
out  of  the  Reach  of  manual  Operation,  and  alfo  of  external 
Applications. 

t£h  CW  But  *m  ^ure?  we  begin  with  its  firft; 

Stage, when  we  only  fuppofe  theGall-pafiages 
obftrudfed  as  above* mention’d  ;  and  to  remove  thofe.  Pur¬ 
ging  muft  in  the  firft  Place  be  neceflary,  with  thofe  things 
that  are  moderately  opening,  for  unlefs  there  be  Pain  and 
Inflammation  in  the  Liver,  Blooding  will  do  but  little  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  however  it  is  much  in  Vogue  in  fuch  Cafes. 

Therefore  let  the  following  Infufion  be  made,  viz. 

t4  Take  of  Sena  one  Qunce,  Madder-roots  and  Turme- 
£4  rick  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  the  Leaves  of  Strawberries, 
iC  Mallows  and  Marfh- mallows,  of  each  one  handful.  Salt 
44  of  Tartar  three  Drams.  Let  them  be  infus’d  in  three 
44  Pints  of  boiling  Water  all  Night,  and  in  the  Morning  let 
46  it  be  given  with  the  ufual  Precautions.  This  Infulion 
46  will  juft  keep  the  Horfe’s  Body  open,  and  may  therefore 
44  be  repeated  four  or  five  Days  fuccelfively. 

Or  inftead  of  this,  the  Horfe  may  be  purg’d  three  or  four 
times  with  an  Ounce  or  ten  Drams  of  the  belt  Aloes,  and 
half  an  Ounce  of  Turmerick  made  into  a  Ball,  which  to  a 
Horfe  of  fmall  Value  may  be  done  with  lefs  Trouble. 

After  Purging  in  the  Manner  we  have  prefcrib’d,the  Horfe 
may  have  now  and  then  a  little  fcalded  Bran,  and  fometimes 
boil’d  Barley  to  eat,  and  his  Water  may  have  conftantly  Bar¬ 
ley  and  Liquorice  boil’d  in  it ;  and  a  Dole  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Powder  may  be  every  Day  given  for  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  together,  unlefs  the  Purging  alone  remove  the  Di- 
ftemper,  as  it  fometimes  happens  in  the  Beginning. 

1,4  Fake  of  the  Roots  ol  Madder  and  Turmerick,  of  each 
44  half  a  Pound,  Earth-worms  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  or  in  an  O- 
“  ven  that  is  moderately  heated,  and  Myrrh,  of  each  four 
44  Ounces,  Shavings  of  Harts-horn  or  Ivory,  and  crude  Tar- 
44  tar,  of  each  two  Ounces,  crude  Antimony  fix  Ounces,  the 
44  belt  Saffron  and  Cinnamon,  of  each  two  Drams.  Let  all 
thefe  be  made  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  give  your  Horfe  every 
Morning  two  Ounces  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Venice-trea - 
cle  to  make  it  into  a  ftiff  Pafte,  letting  him  at  the  fame  time 
drink  a  little  White- water  or  Barley-water  to  wafh  it  down. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  following  Receipt  feldom  or 
never  miftes  to  carry  off  the  Yellows  before  it  be  of  an  old 
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Handing  ;  and  if  it  fucceeds,  as  I  have  Reafon  to  credit  my 
informant,  it  is  a  very  eafy  Way  of  making  a  Cure. 

«  Take  of  Caftile  Soap  an  Ounce,  cut  it  into  Slices, 

“  and  diflolve  it  in  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Whey,  or 
any  other  Liquid,  after  that  mix  with  it  two  Ounces  of 

live  Honey  and  Powder  of  Turmerick,  as  much  as  will 

make  it  into  two,  and  after  you  have  dipt  them  in  fweet 
Oil,  give  them  to  your  Horfe,  letting  him  fail  two 
Hours  before,  and  two  Hours  thereafter. 

This  muft  be  repeated  every  other  Day  fora  Week  at 

leaft.  But  in  this  Cafe  the  Ufe  of  Chewing- Balls,  or  the 
champincr  on  green  Juniper-wood,  Horfe- radifh,  01  anyfuch 
thing  that  will  be  of  Efficacy  to  rouze  his  Spirits,  muft  needs 
be  of  great  Service  to  him,  and  he  ought  alfo  to  have  every 
Day  Exercife  given  him  in  Proportion  to  his  Strength  and 
Ability  ;  for  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  affift  the  Medi¬ 
cines  in  their  Operation.  . 

But  when  the  Yellows  proceed  from  ftony  An  inveterate 

and  hard  Obltrudions  in  the  Liver,  which,  Jmmdut. 
if  they  be  large,  may  eafily  be  difcover  d,  becaufe  they  will 
render  him  liable  to  Pain  and  Inflammations ,  efpecially  up¬ 
on  the  feaft  Exercife;  and  you  may  obfervc  hnn  under 
great  Oppreffion,  and  he  will  often  turn  his  Head  towards 
his  Right  Side.  In  that  Cafe  he  muftrbe  bled,  and  mode¬ 
rately  purg’d  with  the  Infufion  above-defcnb  d  ;  after  which 

the  following  F omentation  may  be  ufed. 

cc  Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Mallows  and  Marfh-ma^ows, 
of  each  four  handfuls,  Wormwood  and  Camomile,  of 
each  two  handfuls,  Leaves  of  Bawm,  and  Flowers  of 
Melilot,  or  fuch  of  thefe  as  can  be  had,  of  each  one  large 
handful  :  Boil  them  in  a  Gallon  of  Water,  and  add  to 

it  a  Pint  of  Spirit  of  W  ine.  _  , 

The  propereft  Way  to  ufe  this,  is  by  dipping  Woollen 
Cloths  into  it,  applying  it  pretty  warm  and  often  to  the 

Partaffebted.  .  . 

If  this  Symptom  does  not  wear  off  in  a  little  time,  it 

will  foon  caufe  the  Horfe’s  Death  ;  but  if  that  is  removed, 
and  the  Horfe  ftill  continues  yellow,  or  if  the  Diftemper 
has  continued  obftinate  and  immoveable,  notwithftanding 
all  the  proper  Means  have  been  ufed,  Recourie  muft  then 
be  had  to  Medicines  of  a  more  powerful  Efiicacy  j  for 
which  Pumofe  we  recommend  the  following  Purge. 

“  Take  of  Aloes  one  Ounce,  Myrrh  and  Turmerick,  of 
each  half  an  Ounce,  Mercuric  dultis  three  Drams,  or 
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<C  half  an  Ounce  of  iEthiops  Mineral  :  Make  them  into 
“  Pills  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Flour  and  Butter. 

Thefe  may  be  given  twice  a  Week,  or  according  as  you 
find  he  has  Strength  to  bear  them,  until  he  has  been  fcoured 
four  or  five  times;  after  which  Cinnabar  Pills,  or  thofe  for 
the  Farcin,  may  be  given,  and  their  Ufe  continued  for 
fome  confiderable  Time  (if  your  Horfe  be  worth  the  Ex- 
-  pence)  but  efpecially  if  you  obferve  him  rather  to  mend 
than  grow  worfe.  And  this  Method,  when  it  is  rightly 
follow’d,  will  be  found  the  moll  rational  to  remove  all  ob- 
fiinate  Difeafes  of  the  Liver. 

CHAP.  XLII. 

Of  the  'Difeafes  of  the  Reins  or  Kidneys ,  &c. 

XJtf  E  find  in  the  Books  of  Farriers  an  Account  of  all  the 
^  Difeafes  of  the  Reins  and  Bladder,  tho’  there  are  but 
few  who  have  deliver’d  them  in  any  regular  Order ;  and, 
indeed,  fome  of  them,  as  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  fcfr.  are 
but  feldom  met  with ;  we  fhall  therefore  make  it  our  Bufi- 
nefs  to  fpend  as  little  of  the  Reader’s  Time  as  polfible,  in 
Things  that  are  common  and  unprofitable.  However,  we 
make  no  Doubt  but  fome  rare  and  unufual  Inftances  of 
Stones  and  Slime  happen  to  thofe  Creatures,  yet  the  moll 
common  are  only  thofe  that  proceed  from  Coltivenefs,  from 
an  Inflammation  or  Ulceration  in  the  Kidneys,  or  fome 
Defeat  in  the  Bladder,  or  in  the  Urine  itfelf;  what  relates 
to  the  Pain  or  Stoppage  of  Water  caufed  by  Coftiveriefs,  has 
already  been  difcufs’d  under  that  Head  ;  and  as  it  is  not  to 
be  accounted  a  Difeafe  in  thofe  Parts,  but  only  a  Symptom 
of  another  Difeafe,  and  is  removed  as  foon  as  that  ceafes ; 
we  fhall  therefore,  in  the  enfuing  Chapter,  only  confider  a 
Stoppage  or  Painpifs  in  the  latter  Senfe,  vi^hen  the  Difeafe  is 
confin’d  to  the  Reins  and  Paflages  of  the  Urine. 

CHAP.  XLIII. 

Of  the  'Painpifs  or  Strangury . 

^jPHO’  this  Difeafe  happens  moft  frequently  when  there 
is  an  Obftnfelion  of  the  Dung  harden’d  and  indurated 
in  the  ftreight  Cut,  as  we  have  obferv’d  ;  yet  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  another  Caufe,  it  is  molt  likely  to  be  occafion’d 
either  by  an  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  or  an  Ulcer  in  the 

Kidneys ; 
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Kidneys  ;  for  when  there  happens  to  be  an  Ulcer  in  thofe 
Parts,  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  Matter  proceeding  from  thence, 
may/no  doubt,  caufe  Pain  when  it  pafles  into  the  Urethra , 
or  Pifs-pipe,  by  abrading  and  carrying  off  the  Mucus  that 
fhould  defend  that  fenfible  Part,  fo  that  a  Horfe  in  this  Cafe 
mull  pifs  in  Pain  ;  and  as  this  will  alfo  caufe  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  there,  inftead  of  pilling  freely,  he  will  often  dribble. 

An  Inflammation  in  tho  fe  Parts,  arifing  from  any  other 
Caufe,  as  hard  Riding,  too  long  a  Detention  of  his  Urine,  has 
generally  the  fame  Effedt ;  fc>ut  an  Inflammation  of  this  kind 
happens  the  more  readily,  if  there  be  a  Lentoroiihz  Dung. 

To  remove  all  fuch  Diforders,  it  will  be  ne-  ^  Qure 
ceflary  to  give  emollient  foffning  Clyfters  made 
of  a  Decodtion  of  Mallows,  Marfh-  mallows,  Mercury,  Ca- 
momile,and  the  like, with  a  jMixture  of  Oils, and  other  flippe- 
ry  things, or  Clyfters  made  of  fat  Broths ,  and  to  make  them 
a  little  purgative, common  T reacle  or  Manna  may  be  diflolv  d 
in  them,  to  the  Quantity  of  fix  Ounces,  or  half  a  Pound. 

Half  an  Ounce  of  Sal  Prunella^  or  purifv’d  Nitre,  may 
be  diflolv’d  in  his  Water  for  two  or  three  Days  together,  or 
two  Ounces  of  crude  Tartar  may  be  boil  d  in  it, and  among 
his  Provender  may  be  mix’d  the  Leaves  of  Straw- berries, 
Radifhes,  and  Turnip- tops. 

But  if  after  hard  Riding  you  have  Reafon  to  fufpect  an 
Inflammation  in  the  Kidneys,  the  Bladder,  or  urinary  Paf- 
fa ere,  which  muft  at  the  lame  .  ime  be  accompanied  with 
feverifh  Symptoms,  it  will  then  be  very  proper  to  take  Blood 
from  the  Neck-vein,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  Clyfters  may  be  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  you  fhali  fee  Occafion  \ .  but  if  you  have 
Reafon  to  fear  an  Ulcer  in  the  Kidneys,  in  that  Cafe  all 
cleanfing  balfamick  Medicines  are  to  be  comply’d  with,  for 
which  Purpofe  we  chiefly  recommend  the  following  Balls, 

«  Take  Gum  Benjamin  half  a  Pound,  clean  Antimony  in 
«  fine  Powder  four  Ounces,  Flour  of  Brimftone  fix  Ounces, 
66  Seeds  of  Fenugreek  and  crude  Opium ,  of  each  an  Ounce, 
Salt  of  Tartar  two  Ounces ;  pound  thefe  in  a  Mortar, ad- 
44  din°-  as  much  Spirit  of  Turpentine  as  is  fufficient  to  make 
them  into  a  Mafs ;  form  them  into  Balls  weighing  two 
“  Ounces  each,  one  of  which  may  be  given  every  Morning 
an  Hour  before  Watering- time.”  Or  the  following: 

“  Take  Turpentine  one  Pound,  boil  it  in  Water  till  it  be 
<c  brought  to  the  Confiftency  of  Shoemakers- wax.”  Give 
your  Horfe  the  Quantity  of  a  large  Walnut  dipt  in  Oil,  or 

moiftened  with  Butter,  and  continue  its  Ufe  for  fome  time. 

1  '  CHAP, 
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C  H  A  P.  XLIV. 

Of  a  Flux  of  Urine-,  and (Idling  of  Blood. 

AN  immoderate  Flux  of  Urine  happens  when  the  Serum' 
of  the  Blood  is  too  much  atte  nuated  and  thin,  or  when 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin  are  too  mu.ch  conftringed  and  fhut 
up,  or  when  the  Renal  Duds,  piz.  the  fmall  Canals  that 
open  into  the  hollow  Part  or  Bafon  of  the  Kidnies,  are  too 
much  extended  and  dilated,  whereby  the  Serum  is  feparated 
in  an  over-great  Quantity  from  the  Kidneys. 

The  firft,  to  wit,  when  the  ferous  Parts  of  the  Blood  are 
too  much  attenuated,  is  for  the  moll  Part  caufed  by  tra¬ 
velling  in  hot  Weather,  or  eating  hot  and  fpirituous  Herbs, 
in  the  Beginning  of  the  Grafs  Seafon  ;  and  we  have  already 
obferv’d,  that  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  are  moll  ordinarily 
obflruded  and  fhut  up  by  riding  in  the  Night-Fogs,  or  ex- 
poling  a  Horfe  to  the  Cold  when  he  has  been  over-much 
heated  :  And  the  Renal  Duds  may  be  dilated  and  extended 
by  eating  Snow  with  the  Grafs  in  Winter,  which  is  faid 
to  abound  very  much  with  Nitre ;  or  it  may  be  caufed  by 
drinking  over-much  Water  of  any  Kind,  efpecially  when  a 
Horfe  is  put  to  hard  Exercife,  for  by  that  Means  it  fuddenly 
precipitates  and  falls  downwards  in  an  over- great  Quantity 
into  the  Reins,  fo  that  the  above-mentioned  Duds  become 
widened  beyond  their  ufual  L  intentions. 
cn  r  r  f  After  this  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  under- 

ftalinTof  Blood.  ftand  h0W  a  Horfe  COmes  t0  ftale  Blood>  for 

albeit  Blood  may  fometimes  proceed  from 
an  Ulceration  of  the  Kidneys,  when  they  are  wore  and 
abraded  by  Sand  or  gritty  Matter,  or  by  the  Acrimony  and 
Sharpnefs  of  the  Corruption  that  proceeds  from  the  Ulcer  ; 
yet  the  moll  ufual  Caufe  of  pilling  Blood  happens  when 
the  Renal  Duds  have  been  over- much  dillended  by  any  of 
the  Caufes  above-mention’d,  and  Blood,  for  the  moll  Part, 
follows  a  too  great  Profulion  of  the  Urine,  though  this  is 
very  feldom  attended  unto  by  Farriers. 
q.,  r  As  to  the  Cure,  whether  there  be  only  a 

too  great  Profulion  of  Urine,  or  a  Flux  of 
Blood,  it  is  to  be  performed  chiefly  by  Medicines  that  * 
flrengthen  and  agglutinate,  and  likewife  by  fuch  things  as 
will  divert  the  Humours  another  Way  by  opening  the  Pores; 
Only  in  Cafe  of  Blood,  a  Vein  fhould  by  all  Means  be 
open’d  in  the  Neck  or  Breall,  to  make  as  fpeedy  a  Revul--  . 
y  „  fion 
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fion  as  poflible,  becaufe  this  Kind  ot  Hemorrhage  proves 
fometimes  fatal  to  Horfes,  and  that  very  fuddenly. 

After  Blooding,  a  cooling  Clyfter  wherein -W  Polychre - 
Jlumm  Sal  Prunella  has  been  diffolv’d,  will  be  very  com 
venient.  As  the  following  : 

“  Take  of  the  Decodtion  of  Mallows  and  Marfh -mallows 
4C'  two  Quarts,  difTolve  in  it  three  Ounces  of  Sal  Polychre - 
cc  jlumy  or  Sal  Prunella ,  or  Salt-petre,  four  Ounces  of  Oil 
«  or  frefh  Butter”.  Let  it  be  injedted  lukewarm. 

The  following  Drench  may  alio  be  given,  and  repeated 
for  two  or  three  Days. 

“  Take  Plantain- water  one  Pint,  Treacle-water  half  a 
4C  Pint,  Japan  Earth  and  Bole,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Sugar 
u  of  Lead  ten  Grains,  Diafcordium  or  Mithridate,  three 
<<  Ounces.”  Or  the  following  Balls  may  be  given. 

“  Take  Gum  Tragacanth  and  Gum  Arabick,  of  each 
«  four  Ounces,  dry’d  Liquorice,  Seeds  of  Melons  and  white 
Poppies,  of  each  an  Ounce,  Gourds  and  Cucumber- feeds, 

“  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  Starch  two  Ounces :  Make  them 
“  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  with  a  Mucilage  of  Roots  of 
Marfh- mallows  and  Fenugreek- feeds ;  let  them  be  for- 
«  med  into  Balls  weighing  two  Ounces  each. 

Let  your  Horfe  have  one  of  thefe  Balls  Morning  and  Af¬ 
ternoon  an  Hour  before  his  Water,  until  his  Urine  ceafes  to 
be  bloody. 

But  if  the  Flux  of  Blood  be  violent,  take  two  Ounces  of 
Salt  or  Sugar  of  Lead,  and  difTolve  it  in  a  Quart  of  Vinegar 
or  Verjuice,  and  apply  it  cold  to  his  Bread,  and  it  will  flop 
It  immediately,  unlefs  it  proceeds  from  fome  pretty  large 
Branch  of  an  Artery  $  and  in  that  Cafe,  unlefs  the  Rupture 
be  in  the  urinary  Pafiage,  where  it  may  be  reach’d  by  a 
ftyptick  Injection,  it  will  readily  prove  mortal. 

If  your  Horfe  has  got  a  Fever,  his  Feeding  mud  be  but 
very  moderate;  if  he  has  no  other  Accident  befides  a  Flux 
of  Urine,  he  may  be  indulg’d  to  feed  fomewhat  more  liberal¬ 
ly,  and  among  his  Oats  may  be  drew’d  the  Seeds  of  Melons, 
Gourd,  or  white  Poppies ;  three  or  four  of  the  Heads  of  the 
faid  Poppies,  with  the  Seeds,  may  be  cut  to  pieces  and  bod’d 
in  his  Water,  which  will  give  it  no  difagreeable  Tade :  You 
may  alfo  give  him  now  and  then  half  a  Pint  of  fweet  Oil ; 
for  all  thofe  things  are  very  proper,  and  they  will  help  to 
blunt  the  Afperity  and  Sharpnefs  of  the  Urine  ;  but  Care 
mud  be  taken  not  to  let  him  drink  too  much  Water,  but 
rather  give  it  him  the  oftner,  unlefs  it  be  folten  d  in  the 
Manner  we  have  directed.  CHAP. 

*  ^  i 
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CHAR  XLV« 

Of  the  Colt-Evil,  Shedding  of  the  Seed,  and 
Mattering  of  the  Tard. 

o',.  r  r.  F  ;/  fT1  H E  Colt-Evil  is  a  continued  Stiffnefs 
lh  ^  x  in  a  Horfe’s  Yard,  and  is  fo  called,  be- 

caufe  it  is  a  Difeafe  incident  to  Colts,  and  is  brought  upon 
them  by  having  full  Liberty  with  Mares,  while  they  are 
not  able  to  cover  them ;  but  the  Difeafe  which  generally 
goes  under  that  Denomination  in  this  Kingdom,  is  no 
other  than  a  Swelling  of  the  Sheath. 

It  may  be  eafily  cur’d  in  the  Beginning,  only  by  Bathing 
the  Sheath  with  fome  warm  Fomentation  made  of  emol¬ 
lient  Herbs,  &e.  as  Mallows,  Marfli-mallows,  Wormwood, 
Camomile,  and  the  like,  with  the  Mixture  of  Spirit  of 
Wine  ;  but  if  you  find  the  Swelling  pretty  hard,  and  that 
there  are  the  Signs  of  Heat  and  Inflammation,  he  ought  to 
be  both  bled  and  purg’d,  and  his  Yard  ty’d  up  to  his  Belly, 
making  a  Hole  in  the  Bandage  for  the  Pafiage  of  his  Water. 

...  „  The  fhedding  of  the  Seed,  if  a  Horfe  hap- 

Seed  6  pens  t0  ^ave  any  difeafe,  may  be  ealily 

known  by  a  Weaknefs  and  Debility  \  but  that 
which  the  Farriers  bring  under  this  Denomination,  is  but 
fome  Weaknefs  of  the  Reins,  occafion’d  by  a  Strain  or  vio¬ 
lent  Exercife,  or  the  Solution  of  a  Cold,  which  is  fome- 
times  follow’d  by  a  Running  at  the  Yard. 

But  the  Cure  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  Seed,  or  only 
Matter  from  the  Reins,  and  may  be  perform’d  by  once  or 
twice  purging,  and  the  Ufe  of  Turpentine  Balls,  as  directed 
in  the  43 d  Chapter  j  or  the  Ufe  of  thofe  lengthening  Me¬ 
dicines  we  haveinferted  in  the  preceeding  Chapter. 

.  The  mattering  of  the  Yard  proceeds  fome- 

attenngoj  times  from  the  (harp  frofty  Air  caufing  an 

Ulceration,  but  chiefly  when  a  Horfe  has 
hurt  himfelf  by  being  too  eager  in  covering  a  Mare  ;  for 
as  the  Yard  is  of  a  loofe  and  fpongy  Subftance,  if  it 
therefore  happens  to  be  bruifed,  it  eafily  becomes  fore  and 
ulcerated  ;  and  when  the  Skin  is  only  fretted  off'  from  any 
Part  of  it,  from  thence  does  ifl'ue  a  confiderable  Difcharge 
of  fetid  lbnking  Matter,  and  may  be  of  ill  Conlequence, 
if  due  Care  be  not  taken,  tho’  at  firft  it  may  be  cured  by 
Blooding  only,  and  bathing  the  Part  with  warm  Spirit  of 

Wine  3 
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Wine  ;  but  the  beft  Way  in  ufing  the  Spirits,  is  to  take 
him  out  of  the  Stable,  for  when  thefe  are  apply’d  to  fo 
fenfible  a  Part  as  the  Yard,  the  fmarting  Pain  will  be  apt 
to  make  him  lame  himfelf,  unlefs  he  has  Room ;  but  that 

does  not  laft  above  a  Minute. 

If  the  Ulcer  or  Excoriation  be  inwards,  which  can  only 
be  diftinguifh’d  by  the  Matter  proceeding  from  the  Urinary 
Pallage,  and  not  from  the  Pain  in  pilling,  as  the  Farriers  fup- 
pofe,&from  the  leaft  Sore  upwards,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  accom¬ 
panied  with  Inflammation,  will  exhibit  the  fame  Signs  as  the 
Urine  pafles  through  the  inflam’d  Part.  In  that  Cafe  the 
following  Mixture  may  be  injeded  three  or  four  times  a 
Day,  and  it  will  foon  cure  him  of  that  Symptom. 

«  Take  a  Pint  of  Plaintain  or  Rofe- water,  Venice  Tur- 
46  pentine  two  Ounces,  the  Yolk  of  one  Egg,  Honey  one 
44  Ounce ;  mix  thefe  together  in  a  Mortar,  then  pour  the 
44  Water  on  them  by  Degrees  until  they  are  incorporated.59 
After  which  add  four  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Bran¬ 
dy,  wherein  half  a  Dram  of  Camphire  has  been  diflolv’d* 
Put  the  whole  Mixture  into  a  Vial,  fhaking  it  as  often  as 
you  you  have  Occafion  to  ufe  it. 

CHAP.  XLVL 
Of  the  'Drop]). 

A  LL  our  Englljh  Authors,  and  fome  Italians ,  have  enu- 
merated  a  Dropfy  among  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  and 
fome  affirm  pofitively,  that  they  have  cur’d  it  in  all  its  dif¬ 
ferent  Kinds;  but  that  which  chiefly  happens  to  Horfes,  is 
what  the  Farriers  call  xhzUniverfal  Dropfy,  and  fhews  it- 
felf  more  or  lefs,  in  all  the  external  Parts  of  the  Body,  but 
efpecially  the  Legs  and  Thighs,  as  they  are  the  moft  de¬ 
pendent  ;  and  I  have  myfelf  obferv’d  in  Cafes  of  the  Greafe, 
when  that  happens  both  before  and  behind,  it  generally 
proceeds  from  a  Dropfical  Difpofltion. 

The  Caufe  is  from  all  Kinds  of  ill  Ufage,  Caufe  of 

but  efpecially  from  Bleeding  and  Purging  a  dropfy. 
Horfes  beyond  their  Strength  ;  for  thefe  unfeafonable  Eva¬ 
cuations  render  the  Blood  languid  and  flow  in  its  Motion, 
and  for  Want  of  Spirits,  it  has  not  Force  enough  to  reach 
the  Paflages  of  the  Skin,  fo  as  to  make  the  ufual  Difcharge, 
but  its  ferous  Parts  burft  through  the  fmali  Veflels,  and  are 
depofited  under  the  Skin  or  the  flefhy  Pannicle. 
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The  Signs  are,  a  Latitude  and  Wearinefs,  Faintnefs  and 
Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Lofs  of  Appetite,  and  a.  Change  of 
a  Horfe’s  natural  Colour  from  bay  to  dun,  or  from  black  to 
a  duskiftmefs,  and  from  white  to  an  afhy  Complexion,  and 
the  like  ;  his  Hair  will  fhed  with  the  leaf!;  rubbing,  and 
the  Pits  of  your  Fingers  will  remain  where  ever  there  is  a 
Swelling.  It  is  moreover  to  be  oblerv’d,  when  a  dropfical 
Horfe  lies  down,  he  does  not  gather  his  Limbs  round  toge¬ 
ther  as  a  Horfe  that  is  free  from  that  Xndifpofition,  but  be- 
caufe  of  their  Stiftnefs  fpreads  them  out  at  their  full  Length* 

c[he  Qure  Akho’  Purging  to  Excefs  is  fometimesthe 
Caufe  of  this  Diftemper,  by  realon  it  diverts 
the  Blood  of  its  fpirituous  and  balfamick  Parts  3  yet  to  at¬ 
tenuate  the  Vifcidities  of  its  Serum ,  and  to  make  a  Dilcharge 
of  what  is  fuperfiuous,  Purging  muft  again  be  made  ufe  of ; 
and  when  that  is  perform’d  with  proper  Medicines,  it  is 
of  no  fmall  Moment  in  the  Cure  ;  but  thefe  muft  be  fuch, 
as  befides  their  purging  Quality,  are  endu’d  fo  as  to  com¬ 
municate  Warmth  and  Vigour  to  the  Blood,  &rV.  for  which 
Purpofe  the  following  is  chiefly  to  be  prefer’d. 

44  Take  of  Jalap  one  Ounce  and  a  half,  Gamboge  two 
44  Drams,  Seeds  of  Dwarf-elder  two  Ounces,  Ginger  and 
44  Nutmegs,  of  each  half  an  Ounce.  Make  all  thefe  into  a 
44  line  Powder,  and  form  them  into  two  Balls,withasmuch 
44  Turpentine  as  is  fufficient  for  that  Purpole.”  Let  thefe 
be  dipt  in  Oil  and  given  with  the  ufual  Precautions.  They 
muft  be  repeated  every  other  Day  for  a  F ortnight  or  longer  ; 
and  on  thofe  Days  he  does  not  purge,  an  Ounce*  or  fix 
Drams  of  Antimony  may  be  given  him. 

And  becaufe  Sweating  is  alfo  of  the  greateft  Service* 
when  it  can  be  promoted,  the  following  Dofe  may  be  giv¬ 
en,  and  repeated  as  often  as  there  is  Occafion. 

44  Take  old  Venice- Treacle  four  Ounces,  Mdttheivs9 s 
44  Pill  two  Drams,  Camphire,  and  Salt  of  Harts-horn,  of 
44  each  fifteen  Grams.”  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and  give 
them  in  a  Quart  of  hot  Ale. 

But  if  this  proves  infufficient  to  raife  a  Sweat,  he  may  be 
cover’d  in  a  Dunghill. 

Some  particular  Regard  is  alfo  to  be  had  to  a  Horfe’s 
Diet  in  this  Cafe ;  for  altho’  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
feed  him  high,  yet  while  he  undergoes  fo  much  Cleanfing 
by  Purging,  Sweat,  and  other  Evacuations,  his  Aliment 
fhould  be  fomewhat  proportion’d  to  it  ;  and  therefore  he 
may  be  allow’d  a  large  Meafure  of  clean  Oats  every  Day 

after 
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after  the  Operation  of  his  Pbyfick,  with  an  Ounce  of  the 
Seeds  of  Dwarf- elder,  and  two  Ounces  of  Caraway-feeds 
ilrewed  among  them. 


w1 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

Of  a  Horfe  that  is  Hide-bound . 

'HEN  a  Horfe,  after  Travel,  or  after  Various  Ways 
*  '  any  Accident,  grows  fo  lean,  and  his  ^ > jere^y a orfe 
Flelh  fo  much  funk,  that  his  Skin  adheres  b£™js  1  e‘ 
clofe  to  his  Bones,  he  is  then  fatd  to  be  '  * 
Hide-bound ;  but  this  is  not  properly  to  be  term’d  a  Dtfeale, 
while  it  may  be  made  up  by  heeding;  but  when  a  Horfe, 
after  good  Keeping,  continues  in  the  fame  Condition,  we 
may  then  very  reasonably  fuppofe  him  to  lie  under  fome 
inward  Indifpofition  ;  and  in  this  Refpedt  it  may  picceed 
from  divers  Caufes,  as  when  the  Excrements  by  Dung  and 
Urine  are  over- much  enlarg’d,  and  the  Pores  of  the  Skin 
obftru&ed;  or  when  the  Entrance  into  the  ladteal  or  milky 
Vedels  are  fluffed  by  adhefive  gluey  Matter,  or  from  any 
other  augmented  Secretion,  or  any  large  Difcharge,  where¬ 
by  fuch  a  Derivation  is  made  as  hinders  the  Blood  from 
reaching  the  extreme  and  outward  Parts,  for  by  that  Means 
the  Veflels  and  mufcular  Fibres  become  contracted,  and 
(brink  to  the  Bones,  for  Want  of  their  due  Nourifhment  ; 
and  as  the  Juices  in  thofe  Parts  become  alfo  vifcid,  the  Skin 
is  thereby  as  it  were  glued  to  the  fubjacent  Flefh. 

And  therefore  to  form  a  right  judgment  what  jy;ainc_ 
of  this  Diftemper,  the  Farrier  ought  to  tions  are  to  be 

mine  carefully  both  into  the  Quantity  and  made  with  re~ 
Quality  of  what  a  Horfe  voids  from  him,  jptdl  to  Hide - 
for  I  have  known  a  hide- bound  Horfe  (hit  bound  Horfes . 
often,  and  his  Excrement  foft  like  that  of 
a  Cow,  and  yet  not  come  dire&ly  to  a  Lax  or  Loofenefs ; 
ana  I  knew  another  very  coftive,  but  then  he  had  a  begin- 
run0-  Glanders,  which  was  the  Caufe  of  his  Diflemper ; 
though  in  the  Procefs  of  the  Difeafe  that  the  Matter  came 
more  plentifully,  his  Skin  grew  very  loofe  and  thin,  which 
.is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  a  Horfe  may,  no  doubt, 
.alfo  become  hide-bound  from  the  other  Caufes  above- 

mentioned.  .  ^  r  .  r%'  /•  r 

And  lince  this  is  properly  an  Effedl  of  fome  other  Dileale, 

therefore  whatever  cures  that*  when  it  is  once  found  out, will 
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foon  loofen  a  Horfe’s  Hide ;  as  for  Inftance,  when  a  Horfe 
voids  too  much  Dung,  a  Stop  is  put  thereunto  with  proper 
Remedies,  which  aftringe  and  dry  up  the  Belly  ;  or  when 
a  Horfe  {tales  too  much,  or  if  the  Paflages  of  the  Chyle  are 
obftruded,  whatever  carries  off  the  Obftru&ions,  or  puts 
a  Stop  to  the  fuperfluous  Evacuation,  will  caufe  the  Blood 
to  flow  in  greater  Quantity  into  its  proper  Veflels,  by  which 
Means  the  (hrunk  and  deprefs’d  Fibres  will  by  Degrees  be 
extended  to  their  ufual  Dimenfions.  But  if  the  Farrier  be 
at  a  Lofs  to  judge  rightly  in  thofe  Cafes,  he  can  hardly  do 
amifs  if  he  adminifter  the  fame  Remedies  we  have  laid 
down  for  the  Cure  of  the  Y ellows,  for  there  are  but  few 
Hide-bound  Horfes  which  they  will  not  recover,  unlefs 
there  be  an  inward  Decay  and  Wafte. 

But  while  proper  Means  are  us’d  inwardly,  befides  good 
Drefling,  Fomentations  may  be  us’d  outwardly,  fuch  as  are 
recommended  by  Solleyjell ,  made  of  Succory,  Harts-tongue,. 
Agrimony,  St.  John's  Wort,  Bay* leaves,  Bawm,  Mint, 
Pennyroyal,  Rue,  Sage,  Rofemary,  Thyme,  the  Roots  of 
Grafs,  Madder,  Eringo,  or  fuch  of  them  as  can  eafily  be 
had  :  Let  twelve  Handfuls  be  boil’d  in  two  Gallons  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  Lees  of  Wine,  and  taking  as  many  of  the  Ingredi¬ 
ents  in  your  Hand  as  you  can  grafp,  rub  all  his  Body  with 
it  as  hot  as  he  is  able  to  bear  ;  after  which  take  Ointment 
of  Marfh-mallows,  and  Oil  of  Rue,  of  each  equal  Parts; 
with  thefe  chafe  his  Belly,  and  all  about  his  Throat  and 
Jaws,  or  where-ever  the  Hide  is  much  {hrunk,  then  cover 
him  with  an  old  Sheet  dipt  in  the  Liquor,  being  firft  wrung 
out,  binding  over  all  a  warm  Quilt  or  Rug. 

This  may  be  repeated  for  the  Space  of  three  or  four 
Days  ;  and,  as  that  Author  rightly  obferves,  it  will  help  to 
draw  the  Spirits  and  Nourifhment  to  the  dry  Skin,  tho’  it 
will  do  but  little  Service,  unlefs  the  inward  Obftru&ions  be 


alfo  remov’d. 

,  But  as  for  a  tired  lean  Horfe,  who  has  no 

Horfe^s  to  he  inward  Indifpofition,  I  would  never  advite 
managed .  any  one  t0  tamPer  with  him,  otherwife 

than  by  obferving  a  due  Care  in  his  Feeding, 
Drefling,  and  Exercife  ;  and  in  this  Cafe,  while  we  only 
fuppofe  a  Horfe’s  Body  (hrunk  and  deprefs’d  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  Difcharges  from  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  the  o- 
ther  Excretions,  during  his  daily  and  continued  Labour, 
and  the  Want  of  fufficient  Food  to  make  up  thofe  Lofles, 
it  is  very  certain  thefe  may  be  repair’d  by  Food  and  Eafe. 

But 
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But  as  in  this  Cafe  the  Veilels  are  contracted  and  leilen’d  in 
their  Bore  and  Capacity,  his  Food  ought  at  firft  to  be  but 
moderate,  otherwise  a  larger  Quantity  of  Blood  will  be 
transmitted  into  thole  V eiTeis,  than  they  are  capable  at  once 
to  receive,  which  mull  needs  be  the  Occafion  ot  many  Dil- 
orders,  as  it  will  caufe  an  Over- plenitude  in  the  extreme 
Parts,  and  fo,  by  its  Redundancy,  over  burden  and  load  the 
principal  Bowels. 

And  this  is  truly  the  Reafon  why  lean  and  tired  Horfes'^ 
who  have  been  fuddenly  fatten’d  by  Jockeys*  become  fuch 
Jades,  turn  broken- winded,  or  lame,  or  lofe  their  Eye-light 
upon  the  leaft  Service  s  for  while  the  main  Study  of  thofe 
Perfons  is  (as  every  one  fufficiently  knows)  only  to  make 
them  look  fat  and  plump,  they  foften  all  their  F ood,  that  it 
may  digeft  foon,  and  turn  the  fooner  to  Blood,  and  allow 
them  no  Manner  of  Exercife,  being  fenlible  that  any  fuch 
.Method  would  foon  turn  to  their  own  Detriment. 

But  to  apply  this  more  particularly  to  our  prefent  Purpofe  5 
a  lean  Horfe  ihould  have  his  Exercife  and  Food  increas’d  by 
degrees,  and juftly  proportion’d  to  the  Augmentation  of  his 
Strength ;  and  becaufe  of  the  Contraction  and  Want  of  Ga- 
pacity,  which  we  have  obferv’d  to  be  in  the  Blood-veilels  of 
fuch  Horfes,  his  Exercife  Ihould  always  be  given  him  fo  as 
he  may  reft  fome  time  before  he  has  his  Feeding  of  Oats  1 
becaufe  Exercile,  by  thinning  the  Blood,  and  making  it  take 
up  more  Space  in  the  Canals,  may  therefore,  belides  other 
Injuries  to  which  it  expofes  a  lean  hide-bound  Horfe,  caufe 
a  more  than  ordinary  Senfe  of  Fullneis,  by  diftending  the 
Blood-veilels  of  the  Stomach*  which  are  in  that  Parc  very 
fmall,  and  therefore  hurt  Digeftion  ;  whereas  if  he  be  fuller’d 
to  ftand  fome  time  before  an  empty  Rack,  or  only  to  eat  a 
little  freih  Hay  until  the  additional  Motion  of  the  Blood  be 
decreas’d,  andnhe  Veilels  become  fubiided  by  a  gradual  run¬ 
ning  off  of  the  Blood,  a  Horfe  will  then  become  lightfome* 
and  able  to  digeft  his  Food,  fo  as  it  may  be  converted  to 
true  and  folidNouriihment. 

And  for  the  fameReafons  a  Horfe  in  this  Condition  ought 
never  to  be  taken  out  foon  after  Feeding,  but  upon  Necef- 
lity,  and  then  he  Ihould  only  be  walk’d  gently,  as  every  Meal 
makes  a  freih  Augmentation  of  the  Blood  ;  and  indeed,  at 
all  times  his  Exercife  ihould  be  gentle  and  eafy,  until 
his  Veilels  are  render’d  capacious,  and  ftrong  enough  to 
bear  the  hidden  Sallies  of  the  Blood,  and  that  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Secretion  have  alfo  acquir’d  a  fufficient  Aptitude  to 

T  make- 
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make  their  Difcharges  as  regular,  and  as  nearly  proportion-? 
able  as  may  be  to  the  Quantity  of  his  Food. 

And  this  muft  certainly  be  the  true  Reafon  of  fattening 
and  hardening  a  lean  hide-bound  Horfe,  or  in  other  Words, 
of  bringing  a  lean  Horle  into  good  Cafe,  and  at  the  lame 
time  rendering  him  rebuff  and  ftrong,  and  able  to  bear  the 
hardeft  Labour  and  Toil,  efpecially  if  to  this  be  added  good 
Rubbing  and  Dreffing,  to  promote  the  Difcharges  of  the 
Skin. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  Rules  are  what  we  can  war¬ 
rant  to  be  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  Mechanifm 
in  all  Bodies  whatfoever,  yet  becaufe  the  animal  Syftem  is 
fo  much  complicated,  whereby  one  Horfe  alfo  differs  vaftly 
from  another,  every  Man’s  own  Difcretion  muft  therefore, 
in  the  main,  guide  him  as  to  Particulars.  What  we  have 
here  obferved  in  general,  has  been  chiefly  calculated  with  an 
Eye  to  thofe  Horfes  that  are  of  a  tender  and  delicate  Frame, 
and  not  to  fuch  as  are  naturally  hardy,  though  thefe  may 
alfo,  in  fome  Circumftances,  require  fuch  a  Care  to  be  had 
of  them.  But  the  Reader  may  confult  the  Fourth  Chapter, 
where  he  will  meet  with  fome  things  that  bear  a  near  Affini¬ 
ty  to  the  prefent  SubjeCL 

CHAP  XL  VIII, 

Of  the  Farcin , 

THERE  is  no  Diftemper  which  has  try’d  the  Skill  and 
Invention  of  Farriers  more  than  the  Farcin.  The  Wri¬ 
ters  of  the  lower  Rank,  as  Markham ,  and  De  Grey ,  and 
thofe  who  have  borrow’d  all  their  Knowledge  from  them, 
have  no  otherwife  accounted  for  it,  than  that  it  proceeds 
from  naughty  and  corrupt  Blood,  and  that  it  is  the  moft 
loath  fome  and  infectious  of  all  Diftempers,  brought  upon  a 
Horfe  by  Infeftion,  or  by  eating  corrupt  and  naughty  Food, 
or  by  lying  in  Swines  Litter,  and  from  fuch  like  Caufes. 
Neither  have  thofe  of  better  Account  mended  the  Matter 
very  much,  having  only  amus’d  their  Readers  with  a  falfe 
and  unintelligible  Philofophy. 

The  Sieur  de  Solleyjell  defines  it  to  be  an  Ulcer  caufed 
by  the  Corruption  of  the  Blood,  and  that  by  a  certain 
Poifon  which  is  more  or  lefs  malignant,  and  confequently 
makes  the  Horfe’s  Condition  either  hopeful,  or  altogether 
defperate  \  and  after  a  fhort  Theory  built  upon  the  Wri¬ 
tings 
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ings  of  fome  Phyftcians,  but  no  Ways  applicable  to  the 
Farcin  ;  he  has  thefe  Words : 

“  For  a  brief  Explanation  of  the  Nature  Solleyfelffi 
«c  of  that  Poifon,  ’twill  be  fufficient  to  tell  Account  of  the 
“  you,  that  it  is  a  venomous  Steam,  or  cer-  harem  no  ways 
tain  corrupt  Spirits,  which  penetrate  the  aAreea  e*° 

Parts  of  a  Horfe’s  Body,  as  the  Light  of  n  , .  f  J 
the  Sun  pafTes  through  a  Glafs.  Thefe  UtJeaJe' 

Spirits  are  a  Sort  of  Ferment*  that  breed  Corruption  in 
whatever  Part  they  attack. 

But  this  Explanation  is  not  only  imperfeft,  but  altogether 
unintelligible,  his  Comparifon  being  no  ways  agreeable  to 
his  own  Ideas  and  Notions  of  that  Poifon  ;  nor  indeed  de~ 
ducible  from  thofe  Caufes  which  himfelf  has  enumerated  as 
the  chief  Occafion  of  the  Farcin  ;  for  he  obferves  that  the 
Farcin  is  fometimes  communicated  by  Contagion  from  an 
infe&ed  Horfe,  the  eating  too  great  a  quantity  of  new  Oats* 
or  new  Hay,  violent  Exercife  in  hot  Weather,  and  even 
once  hard  Riding  ;  Hurts  and  Wounds  made  by  a  foul  can¬ 
cerous  Inftrument,  fuch  as  Spurs,  Bits,  CrV.  the  too  great 
Abundance  of  Blood,  and  a  prepofterous  and  too  haffy  Di¬ 
ligence  in  fattening  tir’d,  lean,  and  over-heated  Horfes, 

But  it  is  very  certain  none  of  thefe  Caufes  will  produce  fuch 
a  Poifon  as  can  penetrate  the  Parts  of  a  Horfe’s  Body  in  the 
Manner  he  has  deferib’d  ;  and  indeed,  thofe  Poifons  that 
are  of  the  moft  volatile  and  corrofive  Nature,  tho’  their  Ef¬ 
fects  are  fudden,  yet  their  Operations  are  not  fortuitous  or 
at  Random,  but  perfectly  mechanical,  as  may  be  ieen  by  any 
one  who  is  able  to  perufe  Dr.  Mead's,  Eilays  on  Poifon, 
where  all  thofe  things  are  clearly  and  intelligibly  explain’d. . 

We  (hall  therefore  endeavour  to  account  for  the  Farcin 
in  a  Way  that  we  hope  will  be  thought  more  rational  than 
what  any  of  our  Authors  have  hitherto  advanc’d,  and  what¬ 
ever  Regard  be  had  to  the  Procatartick ,  or  remote  Caufes  of 
that  Diitemper,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  its  imme¬ 
diate  Caufe  is  a  languid  and  heavy  Motion  of  the  Blood,  and 
other  Juices  contain’d  in  the  fmall  Vefiels  of  the  extreme 
and  outward  Parts  of  a  Horfe’s  Body,  and  that  it  has  its 
chief  Seat  in  the  Skin  and  flefliy  Panmcle,  But  before  we 
proceed  further,  we  fhail  take  Notice,  that  moft  Authors 
have  divided  the  Farcin  into  divers  Kinds,  viz.  the  wet,  the 
dry,  the  inward  and  the  flying  Farcin,  the  corded  Faicin* 
the  Farcin  that  puts  forth  red  or  yellowilh  Fie  lb,  and  that 
■which  is  of  a  hvid  and  black  Colour,  and  refembies  a  Hen  s 
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The  wet  and  the  dry  only  differ  as  there  is  more  or  lefs 
Moifture  in  the  Ulcers  and  Parts  where  it  is  feated,  the  flying 
Farcin,  which  makes  its  Appearance  fometimes  in  one  Place, 
lometimes  in  another ;  and  the  inward  Farcin,  which  is  faid 
only  to  be  felt  on  the  Bread:,  but  does  not  elevate  the  Skin, 
and  is  obferved  often  to  difappearof  a  fudden,  and  become 
the  immediate  Caufe  of  Sicknefs,  though  either  of  thefe 
may  degenerate  to  a  true  Farcin,  yet  while  they  arenotfix’d, 
but  indu’d  with  Properties  altogether  foreign  to  the  Farcin, 
they  cannot  rightly  be  brought  under  that  Denomination, 
but  ought  rather  to  be  look’d  upon  as  refembling  thofe  E- 
ruptions  on  the  human  Body,  which  happens  in  violent 
Colds,  or  malignant  Diforders,  and  are  curable  as  fuch.  All 
the  other  Kinds  are  only  different  Effects  of  that  which 
makes  its  firft  Appearance  like  a  knotted  Cord  ;  and  it  is 
this  Sort  alone,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  conftitutes  a  true 
Farcin.  In  what  Manner  fuch  a  Diforder  can  happen  to  a 
Horfe,  and  produce  thofe  Effeds  we  daily  obferve  from  it, 
ihall  be  fhewn  anon. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  that  the  Farcin  has  its  chief 
Seat  in  the  Skin  and  thin  mufcular  Pannicle,  which  lies 
under  it,  and  is  caufed  when  the  Juices  in  thofe  Parts  are 
become  vifcid,  and  confequently  flow  and  languid  in  their 
Motion.  If  it  be  confider’d  that  there  is  an  infinite  Number 
of  Veffels  in  hofe  Parts  that  are  fmaller  than  Hairs ;  and 
that  thofe  Veffels,  however  fmall,  have  a  Capacity,  and 
contain  a  Flu  d  within  them,  any  one  may  eafily  imagine, 
that  in  the  belt  Eftate  a  Plorfe  can  be  in,  that  Fluid  can 
move  but  very  flowly ;  but  when  it  happens  to  be  too  thick, 
or  vifcid,  it  may  be  then  eafily  reduc’d  to  a  State  of  Stag¬ 
nation  ;  and  when  it  is  deny’d  a  free  Paffage  thro’  thofe 
fmall  Canals,  as  it  is  conftantly  prefs’d  upon  it  by  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Fluid,  thofe  fmall  Veffels,  where  there  is  a  Stag¬ 
nation,  will  be  ftretched  out  beyond  their  ufual  Dimenfions,  (i 
and  the  Part  will  be  elevated  and  raifed  into  a  Tumour. 

As  often  as  any  Part  is  thus  elevated,  and  the  Liquid  ftopt  :j 
that  it  cannot  move  forwards,  becaufe  of  the  Obftrudfions  i. 
and  the  Compreffions  there  is  on  all  Sides,  the  Veffels  being 
thereby  fill’d  beyond  their  Capacity,  it  burfts  forth ;  and  be¬ 
ing  now  got  without  the  Laws  of  Circulation,  putrifies,  and 
acquiring  a  corrofive  malignant  quality,  it  gnaws  and  fellers, 
until  it  has  form’d  a  convenient  Lodgment  for  itfelf. 

If  the  Stagnation  be  fudden  and  violent,  and  accompanied 
with  great  Pain  and  Heat,  it  will  caufe  lo  great  a  Deriva¬ 
tion  of  Blood  towards  the  inflam’d  Part,  that  the  fubjacent 
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Mufcles  will  alfo  be  affected,  and  by  that  Means  the  Part 
will  be  rais’d  into  a  large  Boil  and  Impofthumation  :  But 
when  the  Pain  and  Heat  is  moderate,  it  will  probably  pierce 
no  deeper  than  the  Pannicle,  and  as  tfye  fubjacent  Mufcles  are 
but  little,  if  at  all  affeded,  the  Tumors  will  be  but  fmall, 
and  proportionable  to  the  Vellels  of  the  fame  Pannicle.  And 
becaufe  the  Irritation  made  by  thofe  Knots  or  little  1  umors 
is  not  of  V iolence  to  affed  and  attrad  the  Blood  in  the  lar¬ 
ger  Vellels ;  yet  as  there  is  a  near  Sympathy  and  fluid  Com¬ 
munication,  at  leaft,  between  all  the  adjacent  Parts  of  the 
Pannicle,  any  the  leaft  Irritation  will  eafily  affed  thofe  that 
are  neareft,  and  the  Malady  will  be  communicated  by  degrees 
from  one  part  to  another,  until  it  fpread  over  the  whole  Bo¬ 
dy.  Becaufe  of  the  Clofenefs  of  the  Skin  to  the  Pannicle, 
and  the  Communication  there  is  between  them,  the  Hide 
mull  alfo  be  affeded ;  yet  that  Intimacy  and  Clofenefs  is  the 
Caufe,  in  fo  gentle  an  Inflammation,  that  thefe  Knots  do 
not  rife  equally  in  all  Parts,  but  chiefly  follow  the  Tiad  of 
the  Veins ;  the  Humour  therefore  has  a  greater  T  endency  to¬ 
wards  the  Veins,  as  it  finds  a  Lodgment  under  them  while 
they  are  full,  and  elevate  the  Skin  ;  and  moreover,  as  the 
Vdns  (being  only  fill’d  with  a  Liquid  J  are  therefore  foft 
and  yielding,  and  may  be  much  eafier  prefs’d  upon  than  the 
fuperior  Skin,  which  is  more  hard  and  compad  ;  and  it  is 
from  hence  that  a  Cord  is  always  form’d  by  the  Humours 
along  the  Trad  of  the  Vein  5  and  as  the  Swelling  increafes, 
it  gathers  Strength,  and  fometimes  furmounts  the  Vein  itfelf, 
fo  that  the  Vein  feems  to  he  under  it. 

We  have  fhewn  how  the  Plumours  thus  obftruded  turn 
to  Matter  :  But  the  Matter  of  the  Farcin  is  generally  fmall 
in  quantity,  as  the  Knots  are  form’d  in  Parts  that  aie  dry 
and  aduft,  and  where  there  is  but  little  Moifture ;  and  as 
the  Vellels  which  nourifh  it  are  alfo  but  fmall ;  and  for  this 
Caufe,  when  the  Cure  happens  to  be  ill  manag’d,  the  Ul¬ 
cers  degenerate  into  a  Caries ,  and  puts  forth  a  Sort  of  F  lefh 
which  is  red,  white,  or  yellowilh,  according  to  the  Predo¬ 
minancy  of  the  Humours,  or  elle  turn  hard  and  Ichirrous, 
and  of  liquid  Colour  :  and  when  the  Lips  of  the  Ulcers  be¬ 
come  inverted,  which  happens  frequently  from  the  Acrimo¬ 
ny  and  Sharpneis  of  the  Matter,  or  the  fiequent  Applica¬ 
tion  of  hot  or  unduous  things,  jthey  ate  then  laid  to  re- 
femble  a  Hen’s  Fundament. 

But  all  this  is  reconcileable  to  what  we  have  laid  down  as 
the  immediate  Caufe  of  the  Farcin,  to  wit,  a  Lentor  in  the 
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Blood  and  Juices,  whereby  they  move  heavily  ;  but  efpe- 
cially  in  the  extreme  and  outward  Parts,  where  the  V eflels 
are  the  fmalleft  ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  any,  or  moft 
of  thofe  Caufes,  to  which  Solleyfell ,  and  the  belt  Farriers 
have  aicrib’d  the  Farcin,  will  produce  fuch  a  Lentor  and 
Slownefs  ;  or  if  there  be  a  previous  Lentor  in  the  Blood, 
mult  increafe  that  Lentor,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  ex¬ 
citing  Pain.  And  this  is  plain  from  the  Inftance  of  the 
Farcin  being  caufed  by  the  Wound  of  a  rufty  Spur,  which 
can  a£t  no  other  wife  as  a  Poifon,  than  that  fome  of  the 
harfh  and  pointed  Parts  of  the  Ruft,  fret  and  irritate  the 
tender  wounded  Pannicle  ;  and  even  then  it  muft  a£t  me¬ 
chanically,  and  in  the  Way  we  have  above  defcrib’d,  by 
retarding  the  Motion  of  the  Juices  in  thofe  Parts ;  and  if, 
previous  to  fuch  a  Wound,  there  be  a  very  great  Vifcidity 
and  Thicknefs  of  the  Juices,  the  Farcin  may  be  caufed  by 
the  Wound  of  a  Spur,  or  any  other  Xnltrument,  tho’  it  be 
altogether  free  from  Ruft. 

If  the  Farcin  be  caufed  by  Infection  from  another  Horfe, 
it  muft  a £1  in  the  fame  Manner,  for  then  we  muft  fuppofe 
that  fome  Effluvia ,  or  poifonable  Steams,  fly  off  frorruthe 
difeafed  Horfe,  which,  by  infinuating  themfelves  into  the 
Pores  of  a  found  Horfe,  muft  occafton  a  Stagnation  of  the 
Juices  in  thofe  outward  Parts,  but  thefe  Effluvia  are  not 
of  fo  volatile  a  Nature  as  to  have  often  fuch  Effects;  but 
when  Hprfes  hand  together  in  a  Stable,  it  is  rather  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  their  eating  the  fame  kind  of  Food,  and  their  be- 
mg  under  the  fame  Direction  and  Malmanagement.  What 
kind  of  Poifon  may  be  in  Swines  Litter,  or  how  far  it  may 
be  noxious  to  Horfes,  is  not  worth  while  here  to  determine, 
fmce  it  is  very  fe]dom  made  ufe  of  to  Horfes ;  and  if  it  was,  it 
■would  rather  produce  the  Mange  than  the  Farcin. 

The  eating  of  corrupt  and  unwholfome  Hay  or  Oats, 
may  eafily  caufe  the  Farcin,  as  fuch  Feeding  begets  Crudities,  1 
which  muft  render  the  Blood  vifcid  ;  for  when  the  Blood 
has  once  acquir’d  that  Quality,  a  Stagnation  may  be  eafily 
induc’d  in  the  extreme  and  outward  Parts,  where  the  Juices 
are  naturally  vifcid,  and  the  V efleis  extremely  fmall. 

Too  much  Feeding,  without  fuitafile  Exercife,  mayalfo 
be  the  Caufe  of  a  Farcin,  as  it  may  induce  a  gradual  Pletho¬ 
ra^  or  Fulnefs  of  the  Veffels ;  but  if  that  be  fudden,  by 
a  hidden  Adftriaion  of  the  Pores,  it  will  be  more  apt 
to  caufe  a  Fever  or  Surfeit,  or  a  Foundringin  the  Body, 
which  in  many  Cafes  is  not  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  a 
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Surfeit :  And  the  fame  Effedts  may  alfo  be  produc’d  from 
Travel,  or  from  once  hard  Riding,  and  from  many  other 
Errors  in  the  keeping  and  Management  of  Horfes. 

It  now  remains  that  we  take  Notice  of  the  Signs ;  but  be- 
caufe  thefe  are  manifeft  and  known  to  all,  we  {hall  only  di- 
ftinguifh  between  thofe  that  are  faid  to  be  good  Signs,  and 
thofe  which  are  of  ill  Prognoftication. 

Firlt  of  all  then,  That  kind  of  Farcin  is  faid  to  be  eanly 
cur’d,  which  takes  its  Rife  upon  the  Head  and  upper  Parts  ; 
the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  it  can  have  no  deep  Root ;  but  if  it 
once  come  to  affedt  the  Emundtories  or  Kernels  about  the 
Jaws,  and  towards  the  Ears,  it  is  then  to  be  feared,  and  if 
negledted,  will  be  apt  to  breed  the  Glanders. 

That  kind  of  Farcin  which  is  fuperficial,  and  where  the 
Hide  is  only  affedted,  cannot  be  of  dangerous  Confequence, 
even  though  it  be  univerfal,  and  has  overfpread  the  whole 
Body ;  but  when  it  has  been  originally  feated  in  the  Pannicle, 
©r  if  it  be  obferved  to  grow  deeper,  and  affedt  the  Pannicle, 
it  may  be  then  look’d  upon  as  more  difficult  and  obftinate, 
tho’  even  then  it  will  not  be  very  hard  to  remove  it,  unlefs 
it  either  affedt  the  glandulous  and  kernelly  Parts,  or  that 
the  Knots  break,  and  degenerate  mto  a  Caries,  or  S chirr ous. 

But  the  molt  fuperficial  and  leaft  rooted  Farcin,  if  it  con¬ 
tinue  long  without  Abatement,  may  infenfibly,  and  by  De¬ 
grees,  become  of  ill  Confequence,  as  it  difturbs  the  Offices 
of  Secretion,  for  while  the  Humours  haye  a  continual  tenden* 
cy  towards  the  Knots  and  Sores,  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  be¬ 
come  obftructed,  and  for  Want  of  a  due  and  regular  Dil- 
charge  there,  the  leaft  Error  in  heeding  and  Exeicife  will 
caufe  inward  Diforders,  wherefore  we  may  often  obferve 
Horfes  that  have  the  Farcin  turn  alfo  broken-winded  and  con- 
fumptive,  and  fometimes  become  liable  to  the  Yellows,  and 
to  many  other  Infirmities,  which  either  render  them  altoge* 
ther  incurable,  or  at  leaft  make  the  Cure  very  difficult. 

When  the  Farcin  begins  on  the  extreme  and  moft  depen' 
dent  Parts ;  or  if  in  the  Procefs  of  the  Difeafe,  the  Humours 
fall  downwards  upon  the  Limbs,  it  is  in  that  Cafe  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  remov’d,  as  it  is  generally  attended  with  the  Greafe, 
but  the  Reafon  will  befhewn  in  the  Theory  of  that  Diftemper; 
and  a  competent  Knowledge  of  theStrudfureand  Mechanifm 
of  a  Horfe,  will  eafily  enable  any  one  to  diftinguifh  in  other 
Circumftances.  Wefhall  therefore  haften  to  the  Cuie. 

And  herein  the  Farrier  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  look  urv* 
to  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Horfe3  for  if  he  be  fat  and 
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lufty  when  the  Diftemper  feizes  him,  in  that  Cafe  his  Diet 
Jhould  be  fomewhat  abated  ;  but  if  it  be  otherwife,  that  the 
Horfe  is  lean  and  out  of  heart,  and  that  he  has  not  had  fuffi- 
cient  Nourifhment,  or  that  his  Labour  has  been  beyond  his 
Strength  and  Feeding,  his  Diet  ought  then  to  be  fomewhat 
augmented  ;  for  as  too  great  a  Plenitude  and  F ulnefc  of  the 
Veftels  is  oftentimes  the  Occafion  of  that  Lentor  and  Slow- 
nefs  of  the  Juices  which  bring  on  a  Farcin,  the  fame  Effects 
are  oftentimes  produc’d  by  Poornefs  ;  becaufe  in  that  Cafe9 
the  Blood  being  diverted  of  its  Spirits,  becomes  languid  and 
jluggifh,  and  confequently  is  render’d  the  more  apt  to  Ob- 
rtru&ion  in  the  extreme  Parts,  where  the  Veftels  are  the 
fmalleft,  as  we  have  taken  Notice  in  another  Place. 

An\l  therefore  it  will  appear  to  be  founded  alfo  upon  Rea^ 
fon,  what  Solleyfell  fays  he  has  experienc’d  from  frequent 
Trials  and  Obfervation,  that  Purging  is  of  no  great  Service, 
but  oftentimes  a  Detriment  to  Horfes  in  the  farcin.  This 
Is  fo  plain  in  Cafe  of  a  Horfe  that  is  low  in  Flelh,  that  it 
needs  no  Manner  of  Proof,  and  can  only  be  admitted  of  in 
fuch  Circumftances  as  make  it  unavoidable,  when  there 
happens  to  be  an  extreme  Coftivenefs,  and  then  laxative 
Clyfters  are  the  moft  eligible ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when 
a  Horfe  is  fat  and  full-body’d,  though  Purging  muft  in  that 
Cafe  do  him  lefs  hurt,  and  may  be  comply’d  with  in  Mo¬ 
deration,  yet  it  is  no  ways  fuited  to  make  a  perfed  Cure  of 
the  Farcin,  but  has  been  the  Ruin  of  many  Horfes,  in  the 
Hands  of  ignorant  Smiths,  who  know  no  other  way  of  car¬ 
rying  off  Dileafes  but  by  repeated  Purgations,  the  Difchar^ 
ge§  made  that  Way  being  the  moft  apparent  to  the  outward 
Serifes,  and  the  moft  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  able  to 
frame  no  other  Ideas  of  a  difeafed  Horfe,  than  by  imagining 
his  Blood  to  be  full  of  Corruption,  and  that  the  Medicines 
they  ufe  have  fome  eledive  Property  to  drain  that  off  with 
the  Dung. 

But  a  more  warrantable  Experience  has  fufficiently  taught 
us,  that  in  all  Purgations  the  good  muft  be  drain’d  away  with 
the  bad,  and  are  therefore  feldom  profitable,  but  rather  hurt- 
ful  in  Foulnefl'es  of  the  Skin  and  outward  Parts  ;  but  thole 
things  can  only  be  fuccefsful  which  work  more  immediately 
upon  the  Blood  and  Humours,  by  changing  the  Contexture, 
and  rendering  them  thin  enough,  fo  as  their  excrementiti- 
ops  Parts  may  go  off  by  the  neareft  and  propereft  Outlets., 
And  it  is  plainly  evident,  the  Medicines  hitherto  found  the 
moft  eftedual  for  the  Cure  of  the  Farcin,  have  been  endu’d 
with  fuch  Properties,  But 
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But  that  we  may  proceed  methodically,  ^  Cure  of 
if  a  Horfe  be  plethorick  and  full-body’d,fuch  the  parcif 
a  Habit  may  doubtlefs  be  an  Incumberance. 
to  Nature,  in  which  Cafe  there  will  be  Pain  and  Inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  Knots  and  Tumors,  and  yet  the  Matter  may 
not  be  rightly  difpofed  to  come  to  a  laudable  Digeftion  5 
when  thefe  Symptoms  are  obfervable,  the  Cure  may  be  be¬ 
gun  by  taking  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Blood  from  the  Neck, 
but  that  ought  not  to  be  repeated,  unlefs  fome  urgent  Cir- 
cumftance  fhould  require  it. 

After  Blooding,  moderate  Purging  may  be  once  or  twice 
complied  with,  efpecially  when  one  or  other  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Prefcriptions,  which  we  have  in  a  more  particular  Man¬ 
ner  fuited  to  the  Nature  of  the  Farcin. 

«  Take  Aloes  in  Powder,  and  Myrrh,  of  each  an  Ounce, 
Diaphoretick  Antimony  half  an  Ounce,  Jamaica  Pep- 
cc  per  two  Drams.  Make  them  into  Balls  with  a  fufficient 
tc  Quantity  of  Flour  and  Honey, 

This  is  fo  mild,  that  it  may  be  given  almoft  to  any 
Horfe  ;  the  following  is  fomewhat  ftronger. 

65  Take  Aloes  two  Ounces,  Salt  of  Tartar  two  Drams, 
«  Gum  Guaiacum,  and  iEthiops  mineral,  of  each  half  an 
Ounce  ;  make  them  into  Balls  as  the  former. 

No  purging  Medicine  can  be  better  fuited  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Farcin  :  But  if  it  fhould  be  required  ftronger,  as  it 
may  be  to  fome  very  robuft  Horfes,  then  the  following 
may  be  given. 

Take  the  Pulvis  Cornachini ,  otherwife  called  the 
Countefs  of  Warwick's  Powder,  an  Ounce  and  a  half, 
«  or  two  Ounces,  ALtbiops  mineral  one  Ounce  :  Make 
them  up  as  the  former  into  one  or  two  Balls. 

Either  of  thefe  may  be  given,  according  to  the  Strength 
and  Ability  of  the  Horfe,  obferving  always  that  he  drink 
nothing  but  White- water  warm’d,  until  the  Phylick  is  quite 
gone  out  of  his  Body  ;  which,  if  he  be  purg’d  three  times, 
will  be  about  a  Week  or  ten  Days  after  the  firft  Dofe. 

If  upon  this  you  obferve  the  Knots  and  little  T umors 
ripen  well,  you  need  only  give  the  Horfe  half  an  Ounce  of 
Venice- Treacle,  or  Mithridate,  or  an  Ounce  of  London - 
Treacle,  twice  a  Day,  in  a  Pint  of  Ale  or  White- wine  ; 
and  this  may  be  repeated  every  Day  until  the  Matter  is 
all  difcharg’d  ;  or  if  they  terminate  in  dry  horny  Excre^ 
fcences,  like  Warts,  which  fojnetimes  happens,  it  may  be 
repeated  after  the  worft  Symptoms  are  over,  viz .  the 

SweF 
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Swelling  and  Inflammation  about  the  Roots,  every  other 
Day  only ;  and  when  the  Skin  becomes  fo  well  fortified, 
and  the  Excrefcences  fo  much  difengag’d  from  it,  that  they 
begin  to  fall  off*  in  the  Drefling,  or  that  you  can  bring  them 
off  with  your  Nails  without  hurting  him,  you  may  then 
leave  off  the  Ufe  of  Medicines,  and  put  a  Period  to  the 
the  Cure,  by  giving  your  Horfe  due  Exercife. 

But  if  the  Obftru&ions  be  of  long  Handing,  and  that 
there  is  a  very  ill  Difpofition  in  all  thofe  Parts  where  the 
Diftemper  is  feated,  and  that  the  Sores  and  Ulcers  begin 
to  have  a  bad  Tendency,  then  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to  thofe 
Medicines  which  are  endu’d  with  the  Qualities  we  have 
above-mention’d ;  and  firft  of  all  we  fhall  begin  with  fuch 
as  are  the  moft  Ample  and  eafy  to  be  had. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  Antimony 
given  to  a  Horfe  among  his  Corn,  will  fometimes  cure  the 
Farcin ;  and  I  have  known  feveral  Inftances  of  it,  tho’  I 
have  known  it  alfo  prove  feveral  times  unfuccefsful ;  but 
that  may  not  be  the  Fault  of  the  Medicine,  but  the  Keeper, 
who  ought,  while  the  Horfe  is  under  a  Courfe  of  Antimony, 
to  give  him  daily,  but  moderate  Exercife,  and  likewife  mo¬ 
derate  Feeding. 

Therefore  when  you  give  your  Horfe  Antimony  for  the 
Farcin,  let  the  Dofe  be  two  Ounces,  which  may  be  mingled 
with  his  Oats ;  and  about  an  Hour  thereafter  let  him  be 
walked  abroad  for  the  Space  of  an  Hour  more,  or  an  Hour 
and  a  half $  let  him  be  very  well  rubb’d  when  he  is  brought 
into  the  Stable  ;  but  the  Comb  muft  be  fparingly  ufed  to 
a  Horfe  that  has  the  Farcin  upon  him,  becaufe  of  rankling 
the  Sores ;  after  his  Drelfing,  cloathe  him  moderately  warm. 

If  the  Antimony  opens  his  Belly,  it  will  then  lofe  much 
of  its  Virtue,  and  the  Horfe  will  become  weak  ;  in  that 
Cafe  you  may  give  it  in  Balls  made  of  Venice- Treacle,  or 
London- Treacle,  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Flour,  to  bring 
the  Mixture  into  a  fit  Confiftency  ;  continue  to  give  it  in 
this  Manner  till  the  Loofenefs  abates. 

If  it  be  frofty  Weather,  his  Water  fhould  be  fometimes 
warm’d  and  ftrew’d  with  Oatmeal ;  or  at  leaft,  it  ought  to 
be  fet  feme  time  before  the  Fire,  becaufe  exceflive  cold  Wa¬ 
ter  will  be  apt  to  chill  the  Body  of  a  Horfe,  which  is  kept 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  Heat  during  the  Operation  of  the 
Antimony.  But  Antimony  may  be  given  more  properly 
in  the  following  Manner : 

Take 
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«  Take  crude  Antimony  half  a  Pound,  Quickfilver  four 
Ounces,  Flour  of  Brimftone  two  Ounces :  Rub  thefe 
two  or  three  Hours  in  an  Iron  Mortar,  until  they  are  re- 
66  duc’d  into  an  impalpable  black  Powder  ;  then  take  of 
the  Rafpings  of  Guaiacum  Wood  fix  Ounces,  ^edoary 
and  Galangal,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Bay-berries,  Juniper- 
46  berries.  Coriander- feeds  and  Caraway-feeds,  of  each  an 
«  Ounce."  Make  all  thefe  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  mix 
them  in  a  Mortar  with  the  black  Powder. 

Two  Ounces  of  this  Powder  made  up  into  a  ball  or 
Pafte,  with  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  Honey,  and  given  eve- 
ry  Day  to  your  Horfe,  will  foon  cure  him  of  the  moft 
inveterate  Farcin,  unlefs  any  uncommon  Accident  fhould 
happen,  or  that  the  Horfe  be  broken- winded,  or  labours 
under  fome  other  inward  Imperfection. 

The  following  Drink  may  alfo  be  given  againft  the  Far¬ 
cin  with  very  good  Succefs,  but  then  it  i&  not  once  or  twice 
will  do  the  Bufinefs,  but  it  muft  be  continued  a  confidera- 

ble  Time.  n  _  „  _  ,  „ 

6C  Take  of  Guaiacum-wood  one  Pound,  Saiiafras  ana  Lox- 

«  WOod,  of  each  half  a  Pound,  the  Bark  of  Walnut-tree, 

««  and  the  Roots  of  {harp-pointed  Dock,  of  each  four  Qun- 
«  ces,  Hog-lice  tied  in  a  linnen  Bag,  as  many  as  will  fill  a 
«  Pint  Porringer,  Liquorice  fliced  four  Ounces.  Let  all  thefe 
«  be  put  into  fix  Gallons  of  new  Wort,  the  Woods  and 
«  Bark  being  firft  rafp’d,  and  when  it  has  done  working, 

44  o-ive  your  Horfe  a  Quart  of  tne  Liquor  every  IVIorning, 
46  and  the  fame  quantity  towards  the  Evening,  or  oftener. 

I  have  feen  a  great  many  Receipts  which  have  been  fome- 
what  of  the  fame  Nature  for  the  Cure  of  the  Farcin,  but 
the  Owners  of  them,  for  the  moft  part,  boil’d  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  in  Ale  or  Beer,  and  gave  it  once  or  twice  ;  and  if  the 
Drink  did  not  anfwer  their  End,  they  were  then  greatly  dll- 
appointed  ;  but  as  all  thofe  Things  have  their  Operation 
chiefly  in  the  Glands  and  fmall  Veffels,  a  confiderable  Time 
muft  be  allowed  before  their  Efficacy  be  much  felt,  and  if 
they  anfwer  their  End  in  two  or  three  Months,  it  is  as 

much  as  can  be  expe&ed  from  them. 

Solleyfell  recommends  the  Ufe  of  Guaiacum,  bananas, 
and  Sarfaparilla,  two  Ounces  of  each,  made  into  a  grofs 
Powder  for  three  Dofes,  which  (he  fays)  is  a  Specifick, 
which,  by  a  continued  Ufe,  infallibly  cures  the  Farcin. 
The  Roots  of  Solomon’s  Seal,  white  Mulein,  and  Queen  of 
the  Meadows,  ftand  alfo  recommended  by  him  for  the  fame 
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Parpofe ;  but  any  of  all  thefe  muft  come,  far  fhort  of  our 
firft  Prefcription,  and  like  wife  of  the  following,  which  we 
are  allured  will  root  out  the  Caufe  of  any  Farcin  thdtisnot 
complicated  in  the  Manner  we  have  above- mention’d. 

“  Take  native  Cinnabar  one  Pound,  Gum  Guaiacum 
<c  half  a  Pound  ;  or,  inftead  of  that,  to  a  Horfe  of  fmall 
“  Value,  the  fame  Quantity  of  Guaiacum-wood  rafp’d, 
Zedoary  and  Galangal,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Diaphore- 
tick  Antimony  four  Ounces,”  Make  all  thefe  into  a  fine 
Powder,  and  put  it  up  in  a  cover’d  Gallipot. 

Two  Ounces  of  this  Powder  may  be  fometimes  given  in 
Honey,  and  fometimes  in  Venice- Treacle,  or  Mithridate, 
made  into  a  ftiff  Pafte,  and  thrown  down  like  a  Ball,  re¬ 
peating  the  Dofe  every  Day  ;  neither  will  there  be  Occafion 
of  keeping  the  Horfe  Bridled,  and  reftraining  him  three  or 
four  Hours  from  Feeding,  for  this  muft  digeft  with  his 
Food,  and  might  be  given  him  amon  g  his  Oats  if  he  would 
gather  it  up  clean. 

Native  Cinna -  The  Cinnabar ,  which  is  the  Balls  of  this 

bar  its  Virtue.  Medicine,  is  a  natural  Compound  of  Quick- 
filver,  and  fome  very  fine  Sulphurs,  which 
render  its  Operation  as  mild  and  eafy  as  it  is  truly  efficaci¬ 
ous  ;  and  there  is  no  Horfe,  let  him  be  of  never  fo  delicate 
and  walhy  a  Copftitutionffiut  may  take  it  with  all  the  Safety 
Imaginable,  and  it  will  be  fo  far  from  hurting  him,  that  he 
will  mend  and  grow  ftrong  upon  it. 

The  Cinnabar  of  Antimony  is  alfo  a  very  good  Medicine, 
and  will  have  near  the  fame  Effedt  as  the  other,  but  it  is 
dearer  ;  the  Fictitious  Cinnabar  is  likewife  ufeful  in  the 
Farcin,  but  the  Native  is  much  the  beft,  and  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  Fictitious  by  its  beautiful  red  Colour, 
being  more  fplendid  and  fhining  than  that  which  is  made  by 
the  Chymifts. 

There  are  infinite  Remedies  to  be  met  with  in  the  Books 
of  Farriers,  many  of  which  are  affirm’d  to  cure  the  Farcin 
infallibly :  But  as  there  are  but  few  of  them  which  are  not 
over-loaded  with  a  Number  of  ufelefs  Ingredients;  and  as 
thofe  of  them  which  are  the  molt  adapted  to  that  Diftem- 
per,  are  but  trifling  and  infignificant,  we  have  thought  fit 
not  to  give  the  Reader  any  Trouble  with  them,  looking 
upon  the  Cures  we  have  already  laid  down,  to  be  fufficient 
to  anfwer  all  that  can  be  propos’d,  fo  far  as  inward  Me¬ 
dicines  may  be  ferviceable  ;  and  if  thefe  be  comply’d  with 
in  due  Time,  the  Farcin  will  never  have  that  Tendency  to 

inflame 
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inflame  the  glandulous  Parts,  and  to  fall  out  into  Boils  and 
Swellings  about  the  Sheath  and  Belly,  neither  will  it  ever 
degenerate  to  the  Greafe,  as  it  often  happens  when  impro¬ 
per  Methods  are  taken. 

As  to  thofe  Cures  which  are  faid  to  be  perform’d  by  put¬ 
tings  the  Juice  of  Rue,  Beets,  and  other  Pot-herbs,  Bay-falt, 
Hemlock,  Henbane,  and  the  like,  and  thofe  which  are  con- 
ftantly  boafted  of,  by  tying  inlignifkant  things  to  a  Horfe’s 
Mane  or  Tail,  I  believe  no  judicious Perfon  will  give  much 
more  Credit  to  them  than  I  am  willing  to  do,  there  being 
very  little  to  be  laid  in  Behalf  of  the  firft,  and  the  laft  be¬ 
ing  monftrouily  ridiculous. 

But  any  of  thefe  may  fucceed,  if  to  them  ^  Farcin 
be  added  daily  Exercife ;  and  I  have  my  felf  jometimes  cur'd 
been  Witnefs  to  fuch  like  Cures,  in  a  very  iy  Exercife* 
moderate  and  beginning  Farcirv;  but  then  it 
was  not  the  Application,  but  the  Exercife  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  common  among  fome  Country  People,  than  to  Blood 
a  Horfe  for  the  Farcin,  and  to  fend  him  immediately  to 
Plough  ;  and  while  the  Exercife  is  truly  the  Caufe  of  the 
Cure,  they  generally  attribute  it  to  the  Smell  of  the  Earth  5 
and  agreeable  to  this  is  what  we  find  in  ‘De  Grey ,  in  his 
Second  Book,  Chap.  IX.  towards  the  latter  End  of  the 
firft  Section,  where,  after  a  great  Number  of  infignificant 
Recipe's ,  he  has  thefe  Words : 

44  But  now  I  will  give  you,  for  a  Clofe ,  the  beft  and 
44  molt  certain  Cure  for  this  LHfeafe  that  I  ever  yet  knew^ 

44  and  with  which  I  have  perfected  more  rare  Cures  of  this 
44  Nature,  than  of  all  the  Refidue  before  inculcated.  And 
44  thus  it  is : 

44  Take  of  Rue  the  tender  Tops  and  Leaves  only,  with- 
44  out  any  of  the  leaft  Stalks,  a  good  handful,  firft  chop  them 
44  fmall,  and  then  ftamp  them  in  a  Mortar  to  a  very  Qint- 
<4  ment ;  when  they  are  fo  well  pounded,  put  thereunto  of 
44  the  pureft  white  tried  Hogs-greafea  Spoonful, and  fo  work 
44  them  together  to  a  perfect  Salve  or  Ointment;  that  done, 
44  flop  into  either  Ear  this  whole  Quantity  by  equal  Por- 
44  tions,  and  put  a  little  Woollupon  the  Medicine,  to  make 
44  it  keep  in  the  better,  and  fo  ftitch  up  his  Ears, and  let  him 
44  remain  in  the  Stable  four  and  twenty  Hours  at  the  leaft, 
44  and  then  unftitch  his  Ears,  and  take  forth  the  Woolly 
44  and  either  put  him  forth  to  Grafs,  or  elfe  if  he  be  to  be 
44  wrought,  work  him,  for  the  more  his  Labour  is,  and  the 

44  more  fpare  his  Diet,  the  fooner  he  is  cur’d, 
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®C  This  I  recommend  to  you  for  the  belt  and  moll  cer¬ 
tain  Cure  that  I  could  ever  meet  with ;  for  with  this  Re¬ 
ceipt  only,  I  allure  you  on  my  Credit,  I  have  cured 
more  than  an  hundred  Horfes,  many  of  which  were  by 
other  Farriers  holden  for  incurable,  and  fentinced  to  be 
Food  for  Hounds. 

An  Obfirvatim  But  *t  *s  very  P^in,  all  that  Rue  can  do,* 
on  the  recited  when  ufed  in  this  Manner,  is  but  little,  efpe- 
Paffage  out  of  dally  in  the  Space  of  twenty  four  Hours ;  for 
De  Grey.  it  is  demonllrable  from  the  N  ature  of  the  F  ar- 
ein,  as  it  is  a  Difeafe  brought  on  by  Length  of  Time,  fo  it 
mull  of  Confequence  require  Time  to  its  Removal,  and  in 
all  chronical  Difeafes  and  ill  Habits  it  is  the  fame ;  and  there¬ 
fore  what  this  Author  has  applied  to  the  Rue,  was  only  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Exercife,  tho’  I  cannot  approve  of  his  Method  of 
keeping  a  Horfe  to  hard  Labour  and  a  very  fpare  Diet  too* 
that  behig  diredly  contVary  to  the  Nature  of  all  animal  Bo¬ 
dies  what  foe  ver,  which  mull  be  enabled  to  do  their  Work 
by  Food  ;  and  I  am  truly  of  Opinion,  no  Horfe  was  ever 
yet  cured  where  this  Rule  was  ilridly  put  in  Pradice ;  but 
how  far  a  Horfe  may  be  indulg’d  in  Feeding  while  the  Far¬ 
cin  is  upon  him,  any  one,  with  a  little  Care  and  Obferva- 
tion,  may  in  fome  Meafure  be  a  Judge,  What  relates  to 
putting  Rue,  and  other  pungent  and  llimulating  Medicines 
within  the  Ears  of  a  Horfe,  for  fudden  Diforders  of  the 
Head,  has  been  already  fpoke  to,  where  we  treated  of  the 
Staggers,  to  which  we  refer  the  Reader.  We  lhall  there¬ 
fore  go  on  to  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Cure,  which  chiefly 
concerns  the  Applications  made  externally. 

If  due  and  proper  Care  was  taken  in  the  Beginning  of 
the  Farcin,  there  would  be  little  Need  of  outward  Means, 
otherwife  than  by  waffling  the  Sores  with  Aqua  Vitcs , 
Brandy,  or  Wine,  or  with  Urine,  and  fuch  like  things.  But 
the  frequent  Mifmanagement  which  Horfes  have  been  expo- 
fed  to  in  this  Dillemper,  has  render’d  both  the  Difeafe  and 
the  Cure,  the  moll  complicated  and  perplexed  of  any  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  Syllem  of  Difeafes,  infomuch 
that  there  is  fcarcely  an  Herb  or  Plant,  but  what  has  been 
internally  ufed  and  outwardly  :  There  is  no  Poifon,  natural 
or  artificial,  that  has  not  had  fome  Share  either  in  killing 
or  curing  Horfes  who  have  lain  under  this  Malady.  But 
out  of  thofe  we  lhall  endeavour  to  make  the  bell  Choice  ; 
neither  fhall  we  ufe  them  promifcuoully,  and  at  a  Venture, 
as  has  been  hitherto  done  by  moll  Praditioners,  but  by 

making 
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making  the  proper  Diftinftions  fuit  them,  as  near  as  can 
be,  to  the  Variety  and  Difference  which  is  moft  obfervable 
in  the  Knots  and  Ulcers. 

In  fome  Kinds  of  the  Farcin  the  Skin  is  External  dp- 
but  little,  if  at  all,  elevated,  but  only  a  vif-  plications,  when 
cous  Matter  tranfudes,  and  paffes  thro’  the  necejjary ,  and 
Pores,  and  hardens  like  Corns ;  and  this  fort  ffa.Lpfret& 
we  have  obferv’d  not  to  be  very  difficult,  but  e 
may  be  cured  chiefly  by  Internals,  as  are  but  fmall,  and 
accompanied  with  little  or  no  Inflammation.  Yet  becaufe 
when  they  continue  long,  there  will  be  Matter  gathered  be¬ 
neath  them,  the  bell  Way  is  to  anoint  them  with  Oil  of 
Bays,  with  a  moderate  Quantity  of  Qiuckfilver,  and  they 
will  foon  fall  off. 

When  the  Farcin  makes  its  Appearance  in  Tumours  that 
elevate  the  Skin,  if  they  continue  fmall,  they  will  proba¬ 
bly  end  as  the  other:  And  therefore  the  Farrier  ought  not 
to  be  too  bufy  to  ripen  them,  but  leave  them  as  much  as 
can  be  to  Nature ;  for  in  that  Kind,  the  Matter  very  often 
finds  a  Paffage  for  itfelf  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and 
what  is  not  turned  to  Matter,  is  wafh’d  back  again  with  the 
refluent  Blood. 

But  the  Knots  and  Tumours  are  fometimes  fo  difpofed* 
that  without  coming  to  a  laudable  Digeftion,  they  grow 
fungous  and  open  like  a  Sponge,  and  tranfmit  a  great  deal 
of  thin  vifcid  Matter  through  an  infinite  Number  of  little 
Holes  and  Interftices  in  that  loofe  Subftance.  This  is  a 
bad  kind  of  Farcin,  and  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  very  un« 
towardly  Sores.  But  the  bell  Way  to  manage  in  this  Cafe., 
and  prevent  its  having  any  ill  Tendency,  is  to  drefs  them 
with  the  following  Ointment. 

“  Take  common  Turpentine,  or  Venice  Turpentine,  four 

Ounces,  Quickfllver  two  Ounces ;  incorporate  them  in 
€C  a  Mortar  until  the  Quickfllver  is  kill’d,  and  the  Qintment 
sc  turns  to  the  Colour  of  Lead.  Spread  this  upon  Pledgits 

of  Hurds,  and  apply  them  upon  the  Sores. 

The  Turpentine  will  fuck  out  the  fuperfluous  Moiftur^ 
and  the  Quickfllver  will  keep  the  Excrefcences  under* 
This  is  a  moft  excellent  Remedy,  and  will  feldom  or  never 
fail  making  a  perfect  Cure,  if  it  be  made  ufe  of  in  Time  ; 
and  the  Sores  be  drefs’d  with  it  once  a  Day,  or  once  every 
other  Day. 

But  the  moft  common  and  ordinary  Cafe  is,  where  the 
Knots  rife  pretty  high,  and  are  painful  to  the  Touch,  but  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  give  no  Signs  of  their  coming  to  Digeftion 
■While  they  continue  fo :  Let  the  Horfe  have  daily  the  Anti- 
fnonial  or  Cinnabar  Balls  exhibited  to  him,  that,  if  poilible, 
the  Matter  which  forms  the  Cords  and  Knots  may  be  there¬ 
by  attenuated,  fo  as  it  may  be  carry’d  along  with  the  Current, 
or  may  find  a  Pafl'age  thro*  the  Pores  5  for  it  is  every  one  s 
Bufinefs,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  avoid  their  breaking,  and 
turning  to  Ulcers.  For  the  endeavouring  unskilfully  to  digeit 
and  break  thofe  blind  and  dry  Knots,  which,  of  themfelves, 
have  no  Tendency  to  ripen  and  turn  to  Matter,  is  the  Rea- 
fon  why  they  fo  often  degenerate  into  thofe  indurated  and 
hard  Excrefcences,  which  we  daily  obferve  are  fo  difficult 
to  be  removed.  And  therefore  while  the  proper  Means  are 
ufed  inwardly,  which  rauft  never  be  negle&ed  till  the  Difi- 
eafe  is  quite  conquer’d  and  overcome,  outwardly  may  be 
made  ufe  of  the  camphorated  Spirits,  viz.  .  .  . 

“  Take  redtify’d  Spirits  of  Wine  one  Pint,  diflolve  in  it 
«  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Camphire :  and  with  a  Sponge  dipt 
<c  in  it,  rub  all  the  Knots  and  Cords  five  or  fix  times  a  Day* 

But  if  the  Knots  grow  foft,  and  yield  to  the  Impreflion 
of  your  Finger,  in  this  Cafe  they  ought  to  be  opened  as  foon 
as  they  come  to  Maturity,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  the  lar¬ 
ged:,  to  prevent  the  Matter  returning  into  the  Blood.  P  or 
although  a  frnall  Quantity  of  Matter  taken  up,  and  warn  d 
back  into  the  Veins  with  the  refluent  Blood,  may  be  of  no 
very  ill  Confequence  ;  yet  when  there  happens  to  be  much 
of  it,  and  that  its  Difcharge  is  prevented  by  the  Thicknefs 
of  the  Skin,  as  is  pretty  ufual  to  Horfes,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Matter,  when  it  returns  in  this  Manner,  may  by  its 
Acrimony  and  Sharpnefs,  abrade  the  frnall  V ellfels,  and 
thereby  caufe  frefh  Eruptions  on  other  Parts  of  the  Skin ; 
or  if  that  does  not  happen,  its  Stay  and  Continuance  may 
caufe  a  very  ill  Difpofition  of  the  Part,  efpecially  in  thole 
Tumours  and  Knots  that  are  feated  near  the  Glands  and 
Kernels.  N  ow  there  are  various  ways  of  opening  thofe  little 
Tumours ;  fome  Farriers  prick  them  with  an  Awl,  or  with 
a  large  Needle,  or  other  fharp  Inftrument.  Some  pierce 
them  with  a  frnall  Iron  red  hot,  and  fomewhat  rounded  at 
the  End.  But  many  of  our  common  Farriers  pull  out  the 
Knots  with  Pincers ;  and  there  are  fome  who  ufe  no  othei 
Method  of  killing  the  Farcin,  as  they  often  term  it,  but  by 
giving  the  Fire. 

No  doubt,  all  thefe  Methods  may  be  praftis’d  in  the  P  ar- 
ciri  in  fome  particular  Circumfiances ;  but  the  way  of  treat¬ 
ing 
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Sng  thofe  Tumors  ought  to  be  fuited  to  their  various  Difpo- 
litions  ;  but  while  they  are  nothing  but  fmall  Puftules,  full 
of  Matter,  neither  the  Fire,  nor  a  hot  Iron,  is  neceflary,  but 
a  fharp  Inftrument  with  a  keen  Edge,  particularly  a  Lancet, 
or  Incifion-knife  ;  neither  fhould  they  be  pierc’d  or  bor’d, 
and  then  have  Tents  thruft  into  them,  but  the  Orifice  made 
large  enough  to  dlfcharge  the  Matter.  For  the  moil  fimple 
Sore  may  eafily  be  chang’d  to  an  ill-difpofed  Ulcer,  by  the 
Ufe  of  Tents,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  in  another  Place.  .  , 

If  the  Sores  have  no  bad  Tendency, they  need  only  be  dref- 
fed  with  warm  Turpentine,  or  common  Tar,  keeping  your 
Horfe  cover’d  with  a  Sheet ;  and  if  they  be  fometimes  wafh’d 
with  warm  Brandy,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  it  will  be  very  proper..' 

This  Method  will  be  fufficient  to  cure  all  thofe  Knots  that 
are  of  a  moderate  Size,  and  eafily  ripen.  But  when  there 
happen  to  be  fome  that  are  pretty  large,  and  can  neither  be 
difcufs’d,  nor  brought  to  Matter,  in  that  Cafe,  if  they  were 
to  be  Cut  with  a  fharp  cold  Inftrument,  there  would  pro¬ 
bably  nothing  iflue  out  but  Blood,  and  the  Wound  would 
foon  clofe  again  ;  therefore,  to  them,  a  hot  Knife,  or  a  hot 
Iron,  is  the  moft  proper;  but  then  the  Farrier  fhould  know 
very  well  upon  what  Grounds  he  meddles  with  them. 

We  (hall  now  Confider  the  F arcin  in  its  more  advanc’d  Stated 
viz.  when  it  becomes  attended  with  ill  Accidents ;  to  under* 
ftand  which  aright,  befides  many  other  Prczcognita ,>  the  Far¬ 
rier  ought  to  be  pretty  well  inftrudled  in  the  Art  of  Chirur- 
gery.  For,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d,  the  moft  fimple 
Knots  and  Tumors  may,  when  they  are  ill  manag’d,  dege¬ 
nerate  into  Ulcers,  fo  we  find  this  to  be  true  by  daily  Expe¬ 
rience;  for  there  is  fcarcely  any  Ulcer,  or  preternatural  Ex-- 
crefcence  of  any  kind,  which  can  grow  out  upon  an  Animal 
Body,  but  what  is  often  the  Efteft  of  this  Diftemper,  and 
proceeds  chiefly,  as  we  have  alfo  taken  notice,  from  the  want 
of  proper  Medicines  internally,  or  even  when  the  Medicines, 
tho’  well  adapted,  have  not  been  Continued  long  enough  to 
do  their  Bufinefs.  The  compelling  Nature  in  bringing  thofe 
things  to  Suppuration  and  Matter,  which  in  themfelves  have 
no  Tendency  to  it.  The  inducing  a  bad  Difpofition  into  the 
Sores  and  Ulcers,  by  the  Application  of  fat  greafy  Medicines  ; 
and  the  inclofmg  of  foreign  Bodies  within  them,  as  Tents 
made  of  the  Pith  of  Elder,  and  other  fpongy  things,  and  even 
thofe  of  Flax.  The  injudicious  Application  of  hot,  cauftick^ 
and  corrofive  Medicines,  and  of  the  Fire  itfelf :  The  expofing- 
the  Sores  to  the  fharp  Air ;  and  a  great  many  other  fu-ch-like 
Errors,  El 
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‘ The  principal  But  that  all  thefe  things  may  be  m3.de  2s 

Intentions  rvitb  eafy  and  intelligible  as  poflible,  we  (hall  re- 
refpeft  to  exter-  duce  the  whole  Method  of  Cure  in  thofe  ob- 
nal  Applied-  ftinate  Cafes  to  three  principal  Intentions 
tlons'  The  fir  ft  is,  the  cleanfing  the  Ulcers  from 

Foulnefs  ;  the  fecond,  to  fupprefs  a  Luxuriancy  and  falfe 
Growth  of  Flefh  ;  and  the  third ,  to  deftroy  any  fuch  Ex- 
crefcences  when  grown  ;  and  in  this  laft  there  are  alfo  feve- 
ral  Intentions,  as  we  {hall  fee  anon. 

As  to  the  firft ,  if  the  Farcin  Knots  have  been  open’d,  and 
degenerated  into  foul  Ulcers,  if  thefe  are  not  deep,  and  their 
Lips  grown  callous  and  hard,  the  Unguentum.  /Egyptidcum , 
made  chiefly  of  Honey  and  Verdegreafe,  which  is  fufficient- 
ly  in  the  Acquaintance  of  all  Farriers,  will,  for  the  molt 
Part,  anfwer  that  End  ;  or  the  Ointment  made  of  Quick¬ 
silver  and  Turpentine,  as  above  preferib’d  ;  or  Bafihcum 
mix’d  with  red  Precipitate,  in  the  following  Manner. 

4t  Take  red  Precipitate  half  an  Ounce,  rub  it  in  a  fmooth 
44  Mortar  until  all  its  (hining  Particles  are  deftroy’d,  then 
44  mix  it  very  well  with  two  Ounces  of  Bafilicum  to  drels 
44  the  Sore  withal. 

The  Precipitate  is  a  moll  excellent  Medicine  when  it  is 
thus  prepared ;  but  in  the  Way  the  Farriers  ufe  it,  it  fel- 
dom  fucceds,  becaufe  they  apply  it  in  a  rough  grofs  Pow¬ 
der,  as  it  comes  from  the  Laboratory  of  the  Chymifts,  and 
that  alfo  in  a  very  large  Quantity ;  which,  inllead  of  bring¬ 
ing  an  Ulcer  into  a  good  Difpofition,  makes  the  Sore  ran¬ 
kle,  and  become  ten  times  worfe.  I  know  this  is  alfo  prac¬ 
tis’d  by  fome  Surgeons,  and  one  of  confiderable  Name  and 
Pra&ice  approv’d  of  it  in  my  hearing  ;  tho’  I  mull  needs  fay 
it  is  contrary  to  my  frequent  Experience  ;  and  it  is  likewiie 
contrary  to  the  true  Intention  of  that  Medicine,  which  is 
only  to  caufe  a  purer  Digeftion,  by  infmuating  its  finer  and 
more  fubtle  Parts  into  the  little  Canals  and  Pipes,  thereby 
forcing  thro’  their  Obftrudtions ;  whereas,  when  it  is  appli¬ 
ed  in  a  grofs  Powder,  as  it  is  indued  with  many  {harp 
Points,  it  only  increafes  the  Influx  of  Matter,  by  wounding 
thofe  tender  Pibres,  and  thereby  caufes  a  greater  Derivation 
of  Humours  to  them,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  every 
good  Surgeon  and  Farrier*  But  thofe  who  love  to  fee  a 
great  Quantity  of  Matter  follow  their  Dreflings,  may  have 
their  Expectations  very  near  anfwered  by  the  Application 
of  Glals  Powder,  the  Sand  of  an  Hour-glafs,  or  any  thing 
elfe  that  is  {harp-pointed  and  cutting. 
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But  in  fome Ulcers  a  milder  Medicine  than  Precipitate  may 
even  be  ufed,  as  thedulcify’d  or  fvveet  Mercury,  made  into 
Powder  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  former, and  it  will  atffwer 
the  End  with  equal  Succefs.  As  foon  as  they  become  clean 
and  fmooth  at  Bottom,  and  that  they  begin  to  fill  up,  they 
need  only  be  drefs’d  with  Honey  mix’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine* 
which  will  both  cleanfe  and  heal  them  ;  or,  to  make  the 
Drefiing  fit  on  the  better,  it  may  have  T urpentine  asdded  to  it. 

Th  ffecond  Intention,  or  the  fuppreffing  and  keeping  down 
proud  and  fungous  Flefh,  may  be  done  by  the  ufe  of  all  gentle 
cauftick  Medicines,  as  wafhing  the  Sores  with  blue,  green,  or 
white  Vitriol- water ;  but  the  blue  is  the  ftrongeft,  and  may, 
be  made  by  putting  an  Ounce  of  Roman  Vitriol  to  a  Pint  of 
fairWater, and  letting  it  ftand  till  it  is  all  diflblved.  The  Way 
of  applying  this  is  by  dipping  Flax  into  the  Solution, and  when 
you  have  fqueez’d  out  the  Moifture,  apply  it  as  dry  as  may  be 
to  the  Ulcers ;  and  if  Bandage  can  conveniently  be  apply’d  o- 
verthem,it  will  reftrain  the  growth  of  proud  Flefh,  unlefs  the 
Horfe  be  inwardly  diforder’d,  which  muft  be  Carefully  look’d 
into,  that  your  Application  may  be  fuited  accordingly. 

If  the  proud  Flefh  rifes  very  fait,  you  may  apply  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  blue  Vitriol  alone  ;  and  if  the  Part  will  not  admit  of 
Bandage,  you  are  to  fupply  the  Want  of  it  as  much  as  yoii 
can,  by  applying  dry  Lint  over  the  Powder  to  a  pretty  good 
Thicknefs,-  and  above  that  a  Plaiftef  of  Burgundy  Pitch,  or 
fome  other  Plaifter  that  will  flick  very  fail ;  and  if  you  cart 
inclofe  a  thin  Plate  of  Lead  wrapt  up  in  the  Flax,  it  will  be 
very  convenient,  becaule  the  W eight  and  Prefiure  upon  the 
Part,  will  contribute  very  much  to  this  Intention. 

There  are  many  other  Medicines  of  this  kind  that  may  be 
fifed  with  good  Succefs,  as  the  Vitriol- water  prefcribM  for 
Rheums  in  the  Eyes ;  and  likewife  the  blue  Water,  and  the 
Solution  of  the  Lapis  mirabilis  out  of  SoUeyfell ,  or  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  the  faid  Stone,  all  which  may  be  feen  in  their  proper 
Places  ;  and  many  other  things  may  likewife  be  met  with  in 
the  Books  of  the  belt  Farriers,  which  may  be  ufed  in  the  like 
Cafe,  which  we  have  not  room  here  to  infert ;  wefhall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  thelaft  Intention  which  we  mention’d  in  the 
Cure  of  the  Farcin,  viz.  by  laying  down  a  proper  Method 
Whereby  to  deftroy  all  manner  of  Excrefcences,  which  have 
either  been  occafion’d  by  ill  Management,  or  have  babied' 
the  common  and  ordinary  Means  us’d  to  prevent  them  ;  and’ 
herein  we  have  undertaken  a  very  hard  and  difficult  I  ask. 

And  fuchare  thole  Pieces  of  imperfect  Flefh,  which  we 
have  obferved  to  (hoot  forth  from  the  little  Ulcers  in  va¬ 
il  2  nous 
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rious  Afpecls,  fome  refembling  a  Hen’s  Fundament,  and 
fome  (as  is  not  uncommon  to  Excrefcences  of  that  Kind) 
having  no  diftind  Refemblance  to  any  thing  in  Nature  ; 
but  as  they  all  agree  in  their  Compadnefs  and  Solidity, 
whereby  they  have  feldom  any  great  Tendency  to  wafte, 
%after  they  have  once  acquir’d  fuch  a  Difpolition  ;  the  Me¬ 
thod  propos’d  in  this  Intention  may  therefore  be  put  in 
Pradice,  lb  as  they  may  be  altogether  rooted  out ;  and  this 
is  to  be  done  either  by  cutting  or  burning,  or  both,  accord¬ 
ing  as  different  Circumftances  may  require. 

The  Knife  is  the  moft  expeditious  in  all  Cafes  where  they 
are  loofe,  and  not  firmly  feated  with  a  large  Adhefion  to  the 
Flefh,  and  when  they  lie  off  from  the  larger  V elfels,  applying 
afterwards  fome  cicatrizing  Medicine  ;  but  this  Method  can¬ 
not  be  obferv’d  with  refped  to  the  whole,  but  only  to  thofe 
which  by  Accident  put  forth  in  fuch  a  Manner ;  and  therefore 
burning  Medicines,  or  the  Fire  itfelf,  muft  alfo  be  us’d. 

Toe  Method  of  -But  it  ought  carefully  to  be  taken  notice 
making  caufiick  of,  that  in  all  Cafes  where  Medicines  are 
Applications  in  to  be  apply’d,  whofe  immediate  Operation 
the  Farcin.  confifts  in  confuming  the  Part  to  which  they 
are  laid  ;  if  the  Difeafe  be  univerfal,  and  fpread  over  divers 
Parts  of  the  Body  at  once,  as  that  under  our  prefent  Con- 
fideration,  thofe  of  the  mildeft  Operation  are  firft  to  be 
comply’d  with ;  and  that  they  may  the  more  eafily  take 
Effect,  the  Parts  ought  either  to  be  rubb’d  till  they  become 
Somewhat  raw,  or  be  gently  fcarrify’d  with  a  Fleam. 

Secondly ,  If  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to  more  powerful  Medi¬ 
cines,  or  to  theufeof  Fire,  as  is  neceftary  inobftinate  Cafes  ; 
and  if  there  be  a  vaft  number  of  Excrefcences  to  be  deflroy’d, 
and  thefe  feated  in  divers  parts  of  the  Body,  you  ought  not  to 
attack  them  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees  bring  fome  to  Digef- 
tion  and  Matter  before  you  begin  with  others ;  for  the  com¬ 
municating  too  great  a  Heat  to  divers  Parts  of  the  Body  at 
once,  as  muft  happen  from  ftrong  cauftick  Medicines,  or 
adlual  Fire,  will  either  deftroy  your  Horfe,  by  throwing  him  * 
into  violent  and  fudden  Diforders,  or  at  leaft  create  a  bad  1 
Difpofition,  which,  inftead  of  making  a  Cure,  will  render 
him  much  worfe,  as  might  be  eafily  demonft rated. 

Thirdly ,  The  Situation  of  the  Parts  is  alfo  very  much  to  t 
be  regarded  in  this  Intention,  and  all  fuch  harfh  Applica¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  gently  and  fparingly  us’d  to  the  Limbs 
and  dependent  Parts,  and  likewife  to  the  Sheath  and  other  I 
loft  Parts,  to  the  Region  of  the  Heart  and  Kidneys,  &c.  \ 
and  when  they  have  been  apply’d  to  thofe  Parts,  the  Fire  e 
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ought  to  be  fetch’d  out  of  them  with  all  poflible  Expedition, 
by  fcarrifying  the  burnt  Flefh,  and  ufmg  fuch  Drefiings  as 
are  able  to  keep  down  an  over-great  Inflammation,  and 
bring  them  fuddenly  to  Matter. 

Lajily ,  While  the  Operations  are  perform’d,  a  more  than 
ordinary  Care  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  Horfe’s  Feeding  ;  and 
if  he  be  perceiv’d  to  lofe  his  Appetite,  as  that  is  a  Sign  they 
have  been  carry’d  to  the  Height  of  his  Strength,  a  feafonable 
Stop  ought  therefore  to  be  put  to  them,  and  he  fhould  be 
continued  to  a  Mediocrity  in  Diet,  gentle,  but  daily  Exer- 
cife ;  and  fometimes  opening  and  laxative  Clyfters  may  be 
exhibited,  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  fuch  Applications. 

We  (hall  put  a  Period  to  this  Cure,  by  inferting  fome  few 
Medicines  which  may  be  fuited  to  the  feveral  Intentions  of 
cauterizing  and  deftroying  fuperfluous  Flefh,  whereof  the 
two  firlt  are  very  mild  and  fafe  in  their  Operation,  and 
may  be  us’d  without  any  great  Caution,  excepting  that  the 
Horfe  ought  to  be  kept  from  Cold,  and  have  his  Water 
conftantly  warm’d. 

“  Take  of  Quickfilver  four  Ounces,  Venice  Turpentine  two 
6C  Ounces,  rub  them  in  a  Mortar  until  they  are  incorporated, 
66  and  the  Quickfilver  wholly  difappears,  after  which  add  two 
*£  Ounces  of  Honey,  an  Ounce  of  Verdigreafe,  black  Soap, 
and  Eupborbium  in  Powder,  of  each  an  Ounce  a,nd  a  half. 

“  Take  of  Quickfilver  two  Ounces,  Venice-  Turpentine 
sc  three  Ounces,  black  Soap  one  Ounce  and  a  half,  incor- 
porate  them  as  the  former;  then  ^dd  Eupborbium  apd 
6C  Spanijh  Flies  in  Powder,  of  each  an  Ounce. 

With  either  of  thefe  anoint  all  the  Excrefcences  once  a  day, 
holding  a  hot  Bar  of  Iron  to  help  the  Medicine  the  better  to 
penetrate;  but  firft  of  all,  if  they  be  dry  and  without  Moif- 
ture,  they  ought  to  be  rubb’d  thoroughly  with  a  Hair  Cloth  ; 
or  they  may  be  gently  fcarrify’d,  as  has  been  hinted, ;  but  if 
they  continue  fo  obftinate  as  not  to  wafte  upon  the  Ufe  of 
thefe  things,  then  Recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  following. 

<c  Take  Oil  of  Bays  and  Quickfilver,  or  Neapoiitanum%  two 
^  Ounces,  Turpentine  one  Ounce,  corrofive  Sublimate  in 
<c  Powder,  and  Eupborbium^  of  each  an  Ounce  and,  a  half: 
4,4  Mix  them  together  with  as  much  black  Soap  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  them  into  the  Confiftency  of  a  thick  Qint- 
ment,  and  with  a  wooden  Slice  anoint  all  Excrefcences, 
taking  Care  not  to  lpread  it  upon  the  found  Parts. 

This  willfoon  deftroy  the  Tumors,  and  in  a  fhprt  Space 
reduce  them  to  an  Efcar,  which  may  be  anointed  with 

U  3  warm 
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warm  Tar  once  a  Day,  until  the  Scab  falls  off;  after 
which  a  fmall  quantity  of  Verdegreafe  may  be  mix’d  with 
Tar,  or  any  other  Digeftive,  to  cleanfe  the  Ulcers, to  prevent 
a  frefli  Growth  of  proud  Flefh,  which  will  be  very  apt  to 
arife  after  thofe  fiery  Applications,  unleis  the  Horfe  be 
otherwife  in  good  Order.  What  is  further  necefiary,  after 
caufting  Applications,  may  be  feen  in  that  Chapter  where 
we  have  treated  of  Burns  and  Gun-Jhot  Wounds .  r‘ 

Markham  fays,  the  Farriers,  his  old  Mailers,  were  wont  to 
lake  white  Mercury,  and  after  opening  the  Knots,  they  put 
a  fmall  Quantity  into  each,  which  in  a  fhort  time  made 
them  fall  off  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  very  warily  us’d,  otherwife 
it  will  caufe  dangerous  Swellings  in  the  Limbs  and  Kernels 
about  the  Throat,  as  in  an  Inltance  I  faw  not  long  ago  ;  but 
this  Caution  is  hardly  necefiary  to  the  Country  Farriers,  who 
field  am  call  for  it  by  the  Name  of  Corrofwe  Sublimate ,  as  I 
fiiave  taken  notice  fieveral  times,  fo  that  the  Apothecaries  give 
them  Mercurius  dulcis  inilead  of  it,  which  altho’  it  does  not 
form  any  thing  like  an  Efcar,  yet  as  they  pepper  them  very 
foundly  with  it,  it  is  not  always  unattended  with  Succefs. 

The  following  is  from  Sclleyfell ;  he  calls  it  the  Ointment 
cf  Naples ,  having  had  it  communicated  to  him  by  a  Neapo¬ 
litan  Groom,  after  he  had  feen  many  furprizing  Cures  per¬ 
formed  by  it ;  but  altho’  it  has  been  us’d  with  Succefs  in  eve¬ 
ry  State  of  the  Farcin,  according  to  that  Author,  yet  it  is 
more  peculiarly  adapted  fo  deftroy  Excrefcences,  as  it  is 
made  up  of  ingredients  that  are  altogether  cauftick,  and 
fomewhat  ftronger  than  that  which  we  have  laft  inferted.  ’ 
k'  Take  Realgar  and  Sublimate,  of  each  two  Ounces, 

.  Arfenick  and  Euphorbium,  of  each  an  Ounce  ;  beat 
‘c  them  to  fine  Powder,  and  incorporate  them,  without 
f;  Heat,  with  half  a  Pound  of  Oil  of'Bays.  ‘ 

“  Keep  the  Ointment  in  a  glaz’d  Pot,  and  when  you 
46  h^ve  Occafion  to  ufe  it,  open  the  Knots  or  Swellings 
44  with  a  Lancet,  and  put  into  the  Hole  a  little  Cotton 
“  dipp'd  in  this  Ointment,  without  heating  it  in  the  leafl. 
^  next  Day,  if  you  perceive  that  it  is  fallen  away,  yoii 
mufl  put  in  a  little  Cotton  with  fome  frefh  Ointment ; 
but  if  it  flick,  one  Application  will  fuffice. 

Thefe  may  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker,  or  according  as 
you  mix  them  with  a  greater  or  lefier  Quantity  of  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  may  be  diverfify’d  by  changing  one  Ingredient 
foi  another,  piovided  you  keep  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
£hofc  that  aie  cauftick.  I  he  Realgar  is  a  Cornpofition 

made 
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made  of  Brimftone,  Orpiment,  and  unlack’d  Lime  ;  the 
Ointment  is  no  other  than  the  yellow  Arfenick,  but  obtains 
the  Name  of  Orpiment  from  the  Painters.  C orrofive >  Subli¬ 
mate  is  a  Preparation  of  Mercury,  which  borrows  its  cau- 
ftick  and  burning  Quality  from  the  Aquafortis  which  en¬ 
ters  into  its  Compolition.  Any  of  thefe  us’d  dry  will  yet  be 
of  more  fudden  Efficacy ;  unflack’d  Lime, or  the  capital  Soap 
Lees  evaporated  to  a  Drynefs,  will  have  the  fame  Effect  ;  or 
the  Lunar  Cauftick,  fo  much  in  the  Acquaintance  of  Sur¬ 
geons  ;  and,  in  fine,  all  things  that  are  plentifully  faturated 
with  Fire.  But  in  the  Farcin  they  ought  to  be  guarded 
and  made  more  moderate,  as  in  the  Manner  above  prc- 
fcribed.  Neither  is  the  aaual  Cautery  or  Fire  to  be  apply’d 
other  wife  than  as  an  Auxiliary,  and  to  afiift  in  other  Inten¬ 
tions,  viz.  to  keep  down  a  luxuriant  and  frefli  Growth  of 
proud  Flefh,  after  the  Knife,  or  the  more  gentte  Caufticks. 
But  the  Reader  may  turn  to  the  latter  End  of  this  Treatife3 
where  the  Nature  and  Ufe  of  that  Operation  is  fhewn. 

CHAP.  XLIX. 

Of  the  Mange. 

AS  the  Diftemper  we  have  treated  of  in  the  preceeding 
Chapter  has  its  chief  Seat  in  the  Skin  and  flefhy  Pannicle, 
that  which  comes  under  our  prefent  Confideration  is  yet  mote 
fuDerficial, being  principally  featedon  the  Surface  of  the  Skin 
only  and  Scarfskin  ;  and  therefore  as  the  Mange  is  thus  cir- 
cumftanc’d,  it  is  feldom  attended  with  Pain  and  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  but  only  with  an  Itching,  that  thin  membranous  T em¬ 
inent  not  being  indu’d  with  any  tender  Senfation,  as  has  been 
obferved  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Anatomical  Part ;  but  yet  if 
a  Horfe  has  been  ill  manag’d,  or  that  the  Diftemper  has  been 
of  a  long  ftanding,  it  is  then  apt  to  degeneiate  from  what 
it  was  at  firft,  and  taking  deeper  Root,  it  cauies  Biles  and 
Sores,  which  often  have  a  very  ill  Tendency. 

The  Caufe  is  from  an  over- great  Quantity  QaujBt 

of  vifcid  Serum  bred  in  the  Bodies  of  Horfes 
by  corrupt  and  foul  Feeding,  as  the  eating  of  Grains,  a  too 
frequent  ufe  of  hot  Mafhes,  "W  ant  of  due  Exercife,  and  the 
Want  of  good  Currying,  efpecially  to  a  Horfe  that  has  been 
ufed  to  it  ;  for  by  that  Means  the  Pores  become  ohftruaed, 
and  the  Serofities  of  the  Blood  are  thereby^  accumulated  in 
the  fmall  Veflels  of  the  Skin.  Sometimes  it  picceeds 
from  Want  of  Food  and  due  Nourifliment,  whereby  the 
Blood  being  depauperated,  is  render’d  unable  to  reach 
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the  PafTages  of  the  Skin  to  make  a  Secretion  there ;  fo  that 
its  ferous  Parts  being  detained  in  the  fmall  Veflels,  turn  cor- 
j-ofive,  and  break  thro5  the  Skin ;  and  fometimes  it  is  caufed 
by  Infe&ion  from  other  Horfes. 

'  '  The  Signs  are,  the  falling  off  of  the  Hair,  efpecially  about 
the  Loins  and  Hams,  and  from  moll  or  all  the  Joints,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Diftemper  is  more  or  lefs  prevalent ;  fome¬ 
times  from  the  Head  and  Neck,  but  very  frequently  from 
the  Rump.  The  Skin  in  thofe  Parts,  by  reafon  of  the  Heat 
and  Corrofivenefs  of  the  Matter,  turns  thick  and  hard,  and 
fometimes  crufted  like  that  of  an  Elephant,  from  whence 
feveral  Farriers  have  term’d  it  the  Elephantick  Malady . 

'cr,  r  As  to  the  Cure,  mqft  Farriers  lay  a  great 

•  e  Ure‘  Strefs  on  Bleeding,  infomuch  that  they  drain 

away  the  Blood  from  feyeral  Parts  of  the  Body  at  once,  viz. 
from  the  Neck,  the  Plate- veins,  from  the  Tail,  and  fome¬ 
times  from  the  Flanks ;  and  all  this  from  a  firm,  but  ignorant 
Conceit,  that  in  the  Mange  the  Blood  is  full  of  Corruption, 
which,  upon  examining  what  has  been  already  faid,  will 
be  found  a  ridiculous  Practice,  and  very  pernicious,  efpeci¬ 
ally  to  thofe  Horfes  that  are  low  and  out  of  Heart,  as  no¬ 
thing  fo  often  makes  the  Difeafe  degenerate  into  an  ill  Ha¬ 
bit,  which  may  eafily  be  follow’d  with  Biles  and  Ulcers,  as 
it  weakens  the  whole  Body,  and  thereby  adds  to  that  which 
is  the  Caufe  of  the  Diftemper. 

Therefore  all  that  can  be  propos’d  by  Blooding,  is  to 
Jeften  the  Quantity  thereof,  when  it  happens  to  be  redun¬ 
dant  in  a  Horfe,  in  order  to  give  a  freer  Paflage  and  Circu¬ 
lation  to  the  Juices  in  the  extreme  Parts,  that  the  Secretions 
of  the  Skin  may  be  daily  perform’d,  and  this  we  judge  very 
neceftary  ;  after  once  Bleeding,  the  following  purging 
Drench  may  be  given. 

“  Take  Sena  an  Ounce,  Jalap  in  grofs  Powder  fix  Drams, 
6C  Roots  of  fharp- pointed  Dock  a  handful  ;  flice  the  Roots, 
and  boil  all  together  in  three  Pints  of  Water  to  a  Quart, 
pafs  the  Decoction  thro’  a  Sieve,  and  add  to  it  two  Oun- 
F  ces  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn.”  Or  this : 

F  Take  Jalap  in  Powder  one  Ounce,  Diagridium  two 
Drams,  Cream  of  Tartar  and  Diaphoretick  Antimony, 
£C  of  each  half  an  Opnce.  Mix  them  all  together,  and  give 
a  them  in  a  Pint  of  Ale. 

Either  of  thefe  may  be  given  with  the  ufual  Precautions, 
but  they  need  not  be  often  repeated;  for  Purging  is  no 
other whe  necefiary  for  the  Cure  of  the  Itch  than  Blooding, 

and 
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and  only  gives  it  gentle  Help  when  rightly  ufed,  as  it  cools 
and  refrefhes  a  plethorick  and  full-body’d  Horfe. 

After  thefe  things,  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to  outward  Ap¬ 
plications,  for  it  is  thefe  alone  that  muft  give  the  finifhing 
Stroke  to  it,  as  the  Diftemper  is  feated  outwardly,  and  not 
deep  rooted  ;  and  for  that  Purpofe  Nothing  has  ever  been 
found  more  effectual  than  Sulphur,  for  which  it  beats  the 
Teft  of  all  Ages ;  and  if  it  fometimes  proves  other  wife,  it  is 
altogether  owing  to  the  ill  Management  of  it,  or  the  other 
prepofterous  Alethods  that  are  made  ufe  of  along  with  it. 
The  following  will  kill  any  Itch  in  the  Beginning. 

“  Take  common  Sulphur  and  frefh  Butter,  of  each  half 
«  a  Pound,  Turpentine  two  Ounces.  Mix  them  together, 

«  and  anoint  all  the  Parts  with  it  once  a  Day.”  Or  this : 

Take  the  Roots  of  {harp-pointed  Dock  half  a  Pound, 

«  boil  them  in  a  Pint  of  Vinegar  till  they  be  foft,  then  pulp 
«  them  thro'  a  Hair  Sieve,  after  which  take  of  Bees-wax 
two  Ounces,  Hogs-lard  four  Ounces.  Melt  them  over  a 
£C  o-entle  Heat,  and  mix  them  with  the  Pulp,  then  add  half 
«  a  Pound  of  Flour  of  Brimftone.”  Or  the  following  : 

Take  Elecampane  Roots  in  line  Powder  two  Ounces, 
sc  the  Roots  of  white  Hellebore  one  Ounce,  Flour  of  Brim- 
«  ftone  four  Ounces.  Mix  them  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  qi 
6C  Ointment  of  Tobacco  to  make  a  ftiff  Ointment. 

Either  of  thefe  being  rubb’d  upon  the  Parts,  with  the 
Affiftance  of  a  hot  Bar  of  Iron,  once  in  twenty  four  Hours, 
will  kill  the  Mange  in  a  few  Days ;  neither  will  it  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  fret  the  Skin  to  a  Rawnefs,  for,  inftead  of  doing 
Good,  that  Method  proves  more  frequently  prejudicial,  _  as 
it  excites  too  great  Pain,  whereby  a  too  great  Derivation 
of  the  Humours  is  caufed  towards  the  infeded  Parts  ;  which 
is  the  Reafon  why  even  the  beft  Farriers  are  obliged  to 
have  Recourfe  to  cauftick  Medicines,  the  Difeafe  being 
orown  too  powerful  to  be  deftroy’d  by  thofe  of  a  milder 
Operation.  '  The  Ufe  of  Copperas  Water  and  Allum  Wa¬ 
ter  is  likewife  prejudicial  in' moll  Cafes,  as  1  have  often 
obferved  ;  for  all  that  thefe  can  contribute  towards  the 
Cure  of  the  Mange,  is  only  by  allaying  the  Heat  and  Itch¬ 
ing,  in  which  albeit  they  may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  as 
they  obftrud  the  Pores  very  much,  by  hardening  the  Skin, 
they  make  it  liable  to  crack,  often  rendering  thofe  Parts 
fubjed  to  frefh  Heat  and  Inflammation,  by  which  it  de¬ 
generates  to  Ulcers  and  Boils.  The  beft  Way  therefore  is 
only  to  rub  the  mangy  Places  gently  with  a  woollen  Cloth, 
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to  fetch  a  moderate  Heat  into  the  Part,  for  by  that  Means 
the  Sulphurs  will  penetrate  through  the  Pores  into  the  fmall 
Canals  and  Velfels,  with  greater  Certainty  than  when  they 
are  daub’d  upon  Places  that  are  raw  or  incrulted. 

This  is  the  true  Method  of  curing  the  Mange  ;  or  it  may 
be  done  by  the  Ufe  of  jVfercurials  apply’d  in  the  fame  Man- 
ner,  whereof  we  fhall  alfo  fubjoin  two  or  three  Forms. 

44  Take  of  Quickfilver  four  Ounces,  kill  it  in  two  Oim- 
44  ces  of  Turpentine,  then  by  Degrees  add  Hogs-lard  or 
44  Butter  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  Pound.”  Or  this : 

44  Take  Quicklilver  two  Ounces,  kill  it  in  the  fame  quan- 
44  tity  of  Turpentine,  adding  ap  Ounce  of  red  Precipitate  in 
44  line  Powder,  with  four  Ounces  of  Lara  or  Butter. 

Some  make  a  Mixture  of  Quickfilyer  and  Brimftone,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  Addition  of  Soot  and  Black  Soap,  which,  in 
fome  moift  and  watery  Cafes,  may  be  of  more  particular 
Service.  Some  ufe  Arfenick,  Quicklilver,  ^nd  other  burning 
and  caultick  Remedies  :  But  thefe  ought  never  to  be  med¬ 
dled  with,  excepting  in  fome  extraordinary  degenerate  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  when  there  happens  to  be  Excrelcencesthat 
are  dead  and  without  Senfe,  which  can  by  no  Means  be 
brought  to  yield  to  milder  Methods  ;  but  in  qp  inveterate 
Mange,  it  will  be  of  the  greateft  Service  to  give  your  Horfe 
the  Antimonial  or  Cinnahr  Balls,  prefcrib’d  in  the  preceed- 
ing  Chapter  againft  the  Farcin. 

CHAP.  L. 

Of  Tumors?  Impoflhumes?  and  Abfcejfes . 

A  Tumor  de-  HP  HERE  can  fcarcely  be  any  one  fo  much 
fined.  A  unacquainted  with  tHexommon  T erms, 

as  not  to  underhand,  that  by  a  Tumor  is  meant  the  Eleva¬ 
tion  and  riling  of  fome  Part  of  the  animal  Body  into  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  Swelling ;  in  what  Manner  that  conies  to  pafs, 
has  been  in  fome  meafure  (hewn  in  the  48  th  Chapter,  where 
we  have  taken  Notice,  that  as  often  as  the  Blood,  or  their 
juices,  happen  to  be  very  much  obltru&ed  in  the  fmall 
Velfels  of  any  Part,  that  will  be  ftretched  out  beyond  its 
ufual  Dimenfions,  efpecially  as  there  is  a  perpetual  Influx 
and  Succeflion  of  the  fame  Fluid  from  behind  ;  to  which 
we  fliall  add,  that  thefe  Obltrudtions  are  caufed  either  by 
the  Quantity  or  Quality  of  the  fame  Fluid,  whereby  it 
prefles  and  itretches'  one  Part  more  than  another  ;  or 

when 
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when  any  Part  happens  to  be  hurt  or  weaken’d  by  external 
Accidents,  whence  being  unable  to  make  an  equal  Refi- 
ftance  with  the  reft  of  the  Body,  it  will  at  length  receive 
iuch  a  Quantity  of  Fluid  as  will  raife  it  into  a  1  uni  or. 

The  Writers  of  Surgery,  in  all  Ages,  carefully  following 
one  another’s  Steps,  have  reduc’d  all  Tumors  to  four  gene¬ 
ral  kinds,  viz.  into  the  Natural,  Encyjled ,  Critical,  and 
Malignant  ;  and  under  thefe  they  have  rank’d  all  the  other 
Species.  But  this  Divifion  is  neither  in  itfelf  very  accurate, 
nor  rightly  fuited  to  our  Puipofe,  as  out  Buiineis  is  v»ith 
Horfes*  we  (hall  therefore  reduce  them  to  the  j!irumrs  re. 
Natural  and  Encyiled  only.  Of  the  hrlt  ducible  to  the 
Kind  are  all  Biles  and  inflam’d  Swellings^;  Natural  and. 
and,  in  fhort,  whatever  Tumors  are  form’d  Encyjled. 
originally  by  the  Fluids  diftending  their  pro¬ 
per"  Vellels,  whether  they  be  critical  or  malignant,  for  thefe 
'differ  only  in  Degree  from  other  natural  Tumors.  And  of 
the  fecond  are  all  thofe  that  are  form’d  within  membranous 
Cyfts  or  Bags,  as  Wens,  Anburys,  and  fome  Sort  of  Figs, 
and  other  Excrefcences  that  grow  on  the  external  Parts  of 
the  Bodies  of  Horfes  -  And  this  agrees  the  bell  with  what 
thefe  Authors  here  obferved  with  refpedt  to  the  Formation 
of  all  Tumors  by  Fluxien  and  CongejUon. 

'  :  Thofe  Tumours  that  are  large,  and  come  Jbfcefes  and 
to  Suppuration,  and  have  Matter  gather  d  n‘P°l 
within  them,  whether  they  be  Natural  or  Encyjled,  are 
term’d  Imtojlbumes  ;  and  when  the  Matter  is  lodg  d  within 
the  common,  but  chiefly  the  larger  Interlaces  of  the  Body, 
as  thofe  Furrows  or  vacant  Spaces  between  the  Muicies,  or 
between  the  Muicies  and  Bones,  they  are  then  called  Ab- 
'jceffes ;  but  all  Abfceffes,  and  molt  kinds  of  Impolthumes, 

are  form’d  of  natural  Tumors, 

'  But  we  lhallconfider  all  Tumors,  whether  Tumors  cmfi- 

Natural  or  Encyjled,  in  the  following  Order : 
piz.  Firjl,  With  regard  to  their  Magnitude  %  Simt!m 
and  Situation,  there  being  little  to  be  learn  d  and  Matterm 
from  their  Figure  and  Colour,  efpecially  m 
Horfes  Secondly ,  With  refpedt  to  the  Matter  whereof 
they  are  form’d. '  And  Laflly ,  We  {hall  lay  down  fome  ge¬ 
neral  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  the  Cure. 

Firjl  When  a  Tumor  happens  to  be  fituated  upon  any 
Parts  where  there  is  no  Depth  of  Flefh,-.  as  on  the  Nofe  and 
upper  Part  of  the  Face,  it  will  not  be  apt  to  grow  large  ;  or 
if  it  be  feated  upon  the  Skin  or  flefhy  Panmcle,  and  lice  fi  om 
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the  fubjacent  Mufcles,  it  cannot  be  ordinarily  expected  to 
grow  to  a  Bignefs,  there  being  no  fufficient  Source  for  its 
Subftance  and  Increafe,  as  we  have  obferv’d  in  a  preceeding 
Chapter  ;  and  as  thofe  little  T umors  very  often  fpread  them- 
felves  over  divers  Parts  of  the  Body  at  once,  being  thruft  ou* 
in  that  Manner,  becaufe  of  their  Contiguity  with  the  Skin, 
which,  in  fome  delicate  Animals,  is  able  to  give  little  or  no 
Refiftance,  they  are  therefore  the  more  unlikely  to  alter  their 
Size,  fince  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe  they  make  a  Re- 
vulfion  from  each  other,  whereby  the  Matter,  which  might 
have  otherwife  been  difcharg’d  by  the  common  and  ordinary 
Secretions,  or  call  off  in  one  large  critical  T umor,  is  eva¬ 
cuated  by  a  vaft  Number  of  Tubercles  and  little  Hurdles. 
But  albeit  T umors  thus  fituated  do  not  ordinarily  grow  to 
any  great  Size,  yet  as  all  animal  Bodies  are  made  up  of  Vef- 
feis  which  are  capable  of  Extention  and  Dilatation,  when 
there  is  a  continual  Addition  of  frefh  Matter,  therefore  fome 
Tumors  that  are  very  fuperficially  fituated,  and  have  but  a 
fmall  Beginning,  will  increafe  to  a  very  large  Bulk. 

And  it  is  from  hence  we  may  account  for  Wens,  Anburies, 
and  all  Rich  other  Excrefcences,  viz,  when  fome  Duplica- 
ture  of  a  IVJembrane  or  fmall  Veftel  is,  by  an  Accumulati¬ 
on  ot  Matter,  protruded  and  thruft  forth  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  Limits  of  the  Horfe’s  Body,  yet  in  fuch  a  Mariner  as 
gives  no  great  Difturbance  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Fluids 
that  are  within  ;  therefore,  as  they  are  not  apt  to  caufe 
Pain,  they  will  therefore  grow  in  Proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  Matter  which  is  empty ’d  into  them  ;  and  Nature  fo  far 
encourages  their  Growth,  as  to  enlarge  thofe  Vefiels  which 
nourifh  the  Skin,  and  other  Integuments  wherein  that  Mat¬ 
ter  is  contain’d. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  thofe  Biles  and  Tumors 
ftat  are  feated  in  the  Hefty  and  mufcular  Parts  ;  for  as  they 
occafion  violent  Pain  by  ftretching  out  the  Vefiels  and  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  as  the  Pain  caufes  a  confiderable  Afflux  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  therefore  any  Swelling  form’d  that  Way  mult  have  a 
fpeedy  Blue  and  Determination,  by  the  burfting  of  the  faid 
Vefiels and  it  likewife  cuts  off  the  Communication  of  the 
Blood  in  thofe  Parts,  and  therefore  it  will  become  a  run¬ 
ning  Sore,  until  there  is  a  Re-union  of  the  Parts  that  were 
tore  and  disjoint'd. 

Now  all  fuch  Swellings  are  ufually  larger  or  fmaller,  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  Situation  is  more  or  lefs  in  the  thick  Flefh, 
and  according  to  the  Multiplicity  and  Size  of  the  Vellels 

which 
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which  go  to  their  Nourifhment,  and  likewife  as  the  Mat- 
ter  finds  more  or  lefs  Room  for  itfelf,  as  happens  in  Ab- 
fceffes.  The  Dependency  and  Softnefs  of  the  Part  contri¬ 
butes  alfo  to  the  Augmentation  of  the  Swelling  and  In- 
creafe  of  the  Matter,  becaufe  the  Return  of  the  Blood  is 
but  flow  from  the  inferior  and  dependent  Parts,  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  loft  Parts  are  eafily  ftretch’d  out  when  once  the 
Blood  has  taken  a  Tendency  towards  them,  which  is  plain¬ 
ly  evident  from  thole  fudden  and  exceffive  Swellings  which 
fometimes  arife  in  the  Fundament  and  Sheath. 

But  the  Bones  and  Sinews  are  alfo  liable  to  Bmgs  and  ^ 
the  like  Infirmities,  yet  the  Swellings,  which  news  liable  to 
happen  to  them  and  other  compact  Parts,  Swellings . 
feldomrifeto  any  considerable  Bignefs,  be¬ 
caufe  of  their  Solidity  and  Hardnefs,  which  hinders  their 
being  extended  ;  but  for  the  fame  Reafon  makes  them  very 
tedious  and  difficult  to  be  remov’d ;  and  if  a  Horfe  is  put  to 
much  Exercife  while  the  Sinews  are  relax  d,  the  Pain  and 
Anguifh  will  caufe  a  Swelling  in  the  neighbouring  Flefh  , 
and  this  we  may  frequently  obferve  in  Strains  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der,  Back,  and  Limbs.  As  for  T umors  in  tne  Bones,  Hol¬ 
ies  are  indeed  not  very  much  fubjebt  to  them,  excepting 
when  they  are  caus’d  by  old  Ulcers  that  corrode  and  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  Bones  ;  and  this  is  plain  enough  in  thofe  Horfe* 
that  have  been  founder’d  and  batter’d  in  their  Feet  foi  fome 
confiderable  time,  where  the  difeafed  b  oot  may  be  obferv  d 
to  grow  much  larger  than  the  other,  the  Coffin-bone  being, 
often  in  that  Cafe  affebted.  Neither  is  it  improbable  that 
home  of  thofe  Horfes  that  are  very  large  jointed,  mifhapen 
in  their  Limbs,  and  narrow  chefted,  have  had  their  Bones 
difealed  while  they  wTere  young  and  pliable,  notunlike  thofe 
of  ricketty  Children. 

The  Swelling  of  the  glandulous  and  kernelly  Swellings 
Parts  is  alfo  very  troublefome,  as  cannot  be  t  *  crn^  j° 
unknown  to  any  Farrier  of  Prabtice,  though  fometimes  the) 
will  come  to  as  quick  and  ready  a  Difcharge  as  thofe  of  the 
mufcular  Flefh.  And  when  this  happens,  Nature  is  in  her 
full  Vigour,  and  the  Horfe  is  otherwife  found  and  able  to 
feed :  But  when  a  Horfe  is  weaken’d  and  brought  much  un¬ 
der  by  any  lingringand  wafting  Difeafe,  a  Swelling  in  the 
Glands  will  often  continue  hard  and  immoveable,  and 
without  much  Pain,  Increafe,  or  Diminution  ;  and  this  is 
very  much  owing  to  the  Structure  and  Make  of  the  Kernel 
itfelf,  which  altho’  it  be  but  a  foft  Part,  yet  it  is  fo  com- 
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padl,  and  its  YeiTels  fo  fmall  and  clofely  laid  together,as  can¬ 
not  but  render  them  eafily  obftrudted* ,  But  yet  in  the  Cafe 
we  have  mentioned,*, when  a  Horfe  has  a  lingring  Difeafe 
upon  him,  the  Swelling  does  not  readily  increafe,  becaufe 
the  Matter  is  but  flowly  derived  towards  it ;  and  likewife 
as  the  Paflages  of  the  Gland  are  more  than  ordinarily  in- 
larg’d,  therefore  a  Quantity  of  Matter  is  difcharg’d  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Supplies  it  receives  ;  and  the  Smallnefs  and 
Compadtnefs  of  the  Vellels,  and  their  Difpofition  into  an 
infinite  Number  of  Circumvolutions  and  Turnings,  is  alfo 
the  Caufe  why  the  Swelling  does  not  eafily  decreaie. 

Thofe  Swellings  of  the  glandulous  Parts  that  turn  to  Im- 
pofthumation  and  Matter,  are  many  of  them  of  the  encyfted 
Kind  ;  and  that  is  alfo  owing  to  the  Structure  and  Make  of 
the  Kernels,  moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  having  little  Cyfts ,  or 
Receptacles  for  their  proper  Juices,  Which  may  be  eafily 
fill’d  and  enlarg’d,  when  their  excretory  Dudts  are  wholly, 
or  in  a  great  Meafure  (hut  up,-  as  muft  undoubtedly  happen 
in  all  fuch  Cafes. 

But  we  come  in  the  fecond  Place  to  take  a 
View  of  thofe  Swellings,  with  regard  to  the 
Matter  whereof  they  are  form’d  •,  and  here 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider,  that  the  Matter  becomes  va¬ 
rious  according  to  the  various  Difpofition  of  Horfes,  or  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Tumors  are  varioufly  difpofed  and  feated  ; 
for  when  they  happen  to  be  iuperficial  and  outward j  the 
Matter  is  then*  for  the  moft  Part,  dry,  which  depends,  in 
a  great  Meafure  upon  their  Proximity  and  Nearnefs  to  the 
Skin,  whereby  the  thinner  Parts  are  the  more  eafily  evapora¬ 
ted,  and  call  off  thro’  the  Pores ;  tho’  in  other  moift  Confti- 
tutions,  the  Matter  will  fometimesbe  humid  and  moift.  The 
Matter  deriv’d  from  Membranes  and  Sinews  is  generally  thin 
and  vifcid,  and  that  which  comes  from  Bones  is  oily  and 
ftinking  ;  but  the  Matter  which  is  more  immediately  derived 
from  Blood,  if  a  Horfe  be  in  good  Cafe,  is  of  a  middle  Na¬ 
ture,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  neither  is  it  too  watery 
nor  too  vifcid;  And  thus  it  feems  to  be  very  plain  and  evi¬ 
dent,  as  all  Matter  is  form’d  of  Blood,  or  the  Juices  produc’d 
of  Blood,  the  Matter,  in  all  Tumors,  will  therefore  partici¬ 
pate  chiefly  of  thofe  Juices  from  whence  it  is  immediately 
derived. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  Matter,  is  its  Co¬ 
lour,  and  this  alfo  depends  upon  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Blood.  If  the  Blood  abounds  with  Choler  or  Gall,  the 
Matter  will  be  yellow  ;  and  it  will  be  more  or  lefs  fo,  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  as  that  is- more  or  lefs  predominant*  If  there  is  a 
too  crreat  Secretion  of  the  Gall,  then  the  Matter  will  be 
more  than  ordinary  white  ;  and  in  fome  Obftructions, 
when  the  Blood  abounds  with  earthy  Parts,  or  when  theta 
are  eafily  feparated,  the  Matter  will  look  foul  and  duskifh, 
and  fometimes  be  ffreak’d  with  black  Blood,  and  the  i  u- 
mor  will  alfo  look  livid  and  of  a  Lead  Colour.  And  fome¬ 
times  from  a  various  Combination  of  Humours,  the  Matter 

becomes  of  different  Colours. 

But  Laftly ,  what  we  are  further  to  obferve  'the  Lure  of 

concerning  Tumors,  is  to  lay  down  fome  Tumors. 
general  Rules  for  their  Cure  ;  and  here  it  will  be  neceliary 
chiefly  to  have  an  Eye  to  their  feveral  Caufes ;  and  firlt,  a 
Tumor  that  comes  by  any  outward  Accident,  can  only  be 
dangerous  according  as  the  Accident  is  more  or  lefs  violent ; 
but&the  leaft  Accident,  where  there  is  a  Redundancy  of 
Blood,  may  be  troublefome,  as  well  as  when  a  Horfe  is 
poor  and  low.  When  there  happens  to  be  a  Redundancy 
that  muff  be  remov’d  by  Bleeding,  and  other  Evacuations, 
as  far  as  is  confiftent  with  the  Horfe  s  Safety  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  Horfe  is  low,  and  has  got  fome  wafte- 
ing  Diftemper  upon  him,  befides  the  outward  Intentions, 
Care  muff  be  taken  to  adminifter  fuch  things  as  are  proper 
to  remove  that  Indifpofition.  And  in  all  critical  Swellings, 
by  which  we  chiefly  underftand  thofe  which  tend  to  the 
Solution  of  Colds,  malignant,  peftilential,  and  other  Fevers, 
the  Management  muff  be  according  as  the  Difeafe  is  pei- 
ceived  to  be  more  or  lefs  malignant,  taking  Care  always  to 
affift,  but  never  to  reflrain  Nature  ;  but  the  Reader  may 
confult  the  third  Chapter,  and  thofe  other  Places  where  we 
have  treated  of  malignant  Diforders,  of  the  Strangles,  01 
the  Vives,  &c.  which  are  fometimes  critical. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  Cure  of  Tumors,  is 
their  Situation  ;  what  relates  to  internal  T umors  and  Im- 
poffhumations,  has  already  been  fpoke  to,  where  we  have 
treated  of  Foundering  and  C  heft  -foundering,  in  which  we 
have  recommended  the  fpeeaieft  Methods  of  Revulfion  by 
Blooding  and  .Purging  ;  but  efpecially  by  thofe  Things 
that  promote  Sweat,  and  keep  down  Pain  and  Inflamma¬ 
tion.  But  as  to  external  Swellings,  the  principal  intention 
is  either  to  ripen  or  difcufs  them,  according  as  may  be  mcft 
beneficial.  Thofe  which  are  durated  and  hard,  without 
Heat  and  Inflammation,  ought-  chiefly  to  be  treated  with 
Internals,  and  fuch  as  are  very  powerful  to  open  Qbftruc- 
tions,  with  the  Affiftance  of  thofe  Tilings  outward!/ 

which 
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which  are  proper  to  difcufs  and  difiolve.  But  thofe  Swel¬ 
lings  which  are  hot  and  inflam’d,  ought  to  be  ripen’d,  un- 
lefs  when  they  are  feated  where  they  may  caufe  too  great  a 
Derivation  of  the  Humours,  as  on  the  Sheath,  Fundament, 
Limbs  and  Throat,  &c.  but  yet  if  thefe  be  malignant  or 
peftilential,  it  is  better  to  run  any  other  Hazard  than  not 
bring  them  to  Maturity  ;  wherefore  the  Medicines  in  this 
Intention  ought  to  be  fuch  as  ripen,  but  at  the  fame  time 
are  not  over-powerful  in  drawing  ;  and  for  this  Purpofe  the 
Reader  may  alfo  confult  thofe  Places  where  we  have  treat¬ 
ed  of  the  Baftard  Strangles  and  Vives ,  &c. 

When  the  Tumor  is  feated  near  the  Interfaces  of  fame 
large  Mufcles,  it  ought  to  be  opened  fo  foon  as  there  is 
Matter  form’d  within  it;  otherwife,  if  the  Matter  be  de¬ 
tained,  it  may  feparate  the  Mufcles,  and  thereby  form  a 
judgment  for  itfelf ;  and  the  longer  before  it  is  opened,  the 
larger  will  be  the  Abfcefs. 

In  the  opening  of  Abfcefies,  if  they  Be  fmall,  a  large 
Orifice  made  in  the  dependent  and  lowermoft  Part,  with' 
the  Afliftance  of  good  Bandage  to  keep  thofe  Parts  clofe 
together,  will  be  fufficient  to  make  a  perfebt.  Cure;  but  if 
they  happen  to  be  large  and  deep,  they  ought  then  to  be 
laid  open  the  whole  Length,  unlefs  the  Skin  can  be  kept  de- 
prefs’  by  the  Application  of  Flax  into  the  hollow  Part ;• 
for  fo  long  as  there  is  any  Lodgment  for  the  Matter,  the 
Abfcefs  will  be  conftantly  fill’d.  The  fame  Method  is  to 
be  obferv’d,  as  near  as  poffible,  with  refpebt  to  thofe  Tu¬ 
mors  that  are  large;  and  have  a  pretty  large  Cavity  formed 
within  them. 

The  propereft  Dreffings  in  all  fuch  Cafes  are  Turpentine, 
or  Turpentine  mixt  with  Honey,  or  the  Yolks  of  Eggs, with 
a  fmall  Quantity  of  Brandy,  or  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  and  in 
ms  oft  Cafes  where  there  is  not  an  ill  Habit  of  Body,  thefe 
will  be  fufficient  to  make  a  perfedt  Cure. 

But  Wens,  Anburies,  and  other  encyfted  T umofs,  require 
a  peculiar  Treatment,  and  for  the  moft  part,  ought  to  be 
quite  extirpated.  The  Anburies,  which  we  obferve  fre¬ 
quently  to  hang  at  the  Legs,  and  fornetifnes  at  divers' 
other  Parts  of  a  Horfe’s  Body,  and  confiil:  only  of  a  thick 
jelly,  or  fpongy  foft  Flefh ;  as  thefe  have  generally  a  fmall 
Neck  next  to  their  Infertion,  they  may  be  taken  off  with¬ 
out  much  to  do,  only  by  tying  a  waxed  Thread  round 
them,  flraitening  it  by  Degrees ;  and  if  after  they  are  falling 
off,  there  be  the  Appearance  of  a  frefh  Excrefcence,  that 
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may  be  kept  down  by  the  Help  of  fome  gentle  Corrofive, 
together  with  the  Ufe  of  Bandage  ;  and  for  this  Purpofe 
Flax  or  fine  Hurds,  dipt  in  Vitriol  or  Allum  Water*  will 

fuffice. 

But  to  a  Wen,  or  any  other  Tumor  of  that  kind  tnat 
grows  to  Bignefs,  a  hot  Knife  muft  be  us’d  when  it  happens 
to  have  a  narrow  Root ;  but  if  you  have  Reafon  to  fufpedt 
the  Veffels  which  lead  to  it  are  become  very  large,  whereby 
a  too  plentiful  Effufion  of  Blood  may  happen,  or  if  it  be 
broad  at  Bottom,  the  bell  Way  is  then  to  open  it,  cutting 
the  Skin  both  ways  a-crofs,  if  there  be  Matter  within  if 
that  mull  be  evacuated,  and  then  the  Bag  and  other  fuper- 
fluous  Parts  deftroy’d  by  Degrees,  which  may  be  done  ei¬ 
ther  by  Cutting  or  burning,  or  by  the  ufeofcauftiek  Me¬ 
dicines  ;  but  the  Knife  is  the  moft  expeditious  ;  and  if  it  be 
of  Subftance  to  keep  the  Heat,  it  may  be  made  to  anfw&b 
in  moft  Cafes. 

The  Swellings  of  the  Joints,  and  Relaxation  of  the  Sinews, 
are  no  otherways  to  be  treated,  than  by  applying  fuch  things 
as  are  proper  to  difcufs  and  ftrengthen  them  ;  but  the  Acci¬ 
dents  to  which  thefe  Parts  are  chiefly  expos’d,  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  handled  in  fome  of  the  enfuing  Chapters. 

CHAP.  LL 
Of  Wounds o 

HpHERE  is  no  one  but  knows,  when  any  Part  of  a  Horfe?s 
Body  is  cut,  torn,  or  otherwife  divided,  he  is  then  faid 
to  be  wounded,  fo  that  Wounds  are  various,  and  differ  one 
from  another,  according  to  the  Diverfity  of  Accidents  by 
which  they  are  caufed  ;  fome  are  fuperficial,  <^joe  Di^crjity 
others  deep.  Wounds  happen  fometimes  to  0f  Wounds. 
be  ftreight,  according  to  the  Tenure  and  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  Fibres;  fometimes  they  are  oblique  or  tranf- 
verfe,  that  is,  flanting  or  athwart.  If  the  Inftrument  be 
fharp,  the  Parts  will,  generally  fpeaking,  be  equally  divided  ; 
but  ifotherwife,  the  Wound  will  be  ragged  and  tore,  which 
is  ufually  the  Cafe  of  Horfes  that  have  been  ftak’d. 

We  alfo  diftinguifh  between  the  Wounds  that  are  Ample, 
and  Wounds  that  are  complicated  ;  thofe  are  faid  to  be  Am¬ 
ple,  where  the  foft  Parts  are  divided  without  the  Concomi- 
tancy  of  other  Accidents  ;  and  thofe  Wounds  are  termed 
.complicated,  where,  befides  a  Divifion  of  the  loft  Parts, 
there  is  alfo  a  Contufion  of  the  hleih,  a  Fracture  or  Diflo- 

X  cation 
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cation  of  the  Bones,  all  which  Circumftances  make  the 
Cure  of  Wounds  more  or  lefs  difficult. 

But  the  chief  thing  to  be  regarded  in  Wounds  is  their  Si¬ 
tuation  ;  for  albeit  Wounds  in  the  external  flefhy  Parts  are 
not  very  dangerous,  coniiderM  as  fuch,  yet  thofe  of  the  ner-= 
Vous  Parts  are  often  of  ill  Confequence,  when  there  happens 
to  be  an  ill  Difpofition  of  Body,  as  they  are  apt  to  caufe 
exquilite  Pain,  and  fometimes  when  the  fmall  Threads 
and  Fibres  of  the  Sinews  are  ruffled  and  tore,  they  will  bring 
on  a  Gangrene  and  Mortification  of  the  Part ;  whereas 
when  they  are  equally  cut,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  attended 
with  fuch  Accidents.  But  inward  Wbunds  generally  prove 
mortal  if  they  pierce  the  large  L effehy  the  Stomachy  the 
fmall  GutSy  the  Bladdery  the  Spleeny  the  Liver ,  the  Hearty 
the  Lungs  or  Midrijfy  and  thefe  are  deadly  upon  a  double 
Or  treble  Account,  as  moll  of  them  are  not  only  endow  d 
with  a  tender  Senfation,  but  alfo  a  mufcular  Adtion,  where¬ 
by  their  Re-union  is  hinder’d,  and  likewife  as  many  of 
them  are  ftored  with  a  Multiplicity  of  Blood-veffiels,  which 
are  large ;  but  internal  Wounds,  which  mifs  thofe  prin¬ 
cipal  Vtfceray  may  be  cur’d,  and  fome  of  thefe,  if  they  be 
but  ilightly  touch’d,  are  alio  fometimes  curable,  though  not 
readily  in  brute  Creatures,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
Compliance  with  all  the  P^equifites  that  are  necelTary  in 
fuch  Cafes.  Wounds  penetrating  the  Subftance  of  the 
Brain  are  alfo  incurable,  becaufe  of  its  Softnefs,  the  Multipli¬ 
city  of  its  Veffels,  and  the  tender  Senfe  of  its  Membranes. 

As  for  the  Signs  of  Wounds,  they  are  manifeft  to  the 
Eye,  and  when  they  are  deep  or  inward,  are  further  dilco- 
Verable  by  the  Help  of  a  Probe,  and  by  divers  other  Cir- 
cumftances ;  as  for  Inflance,  if  the  Lungs  be  wounded,  the 
Air  will  penetrate  thro’  the  Wound  with  a  frothy  Blood  of 
a  Vermilion  Colour.  When  the  Stomach  is  wounded,  there 
will  be  a  violent  Slcknefs,  with  a  fudden  Lofs  of  Appetite, 
and  the  Chyle  ufually  iffiues  forth  froma  Wound  in  the  fmall 
Guts,  and  the  Urine  from  a  Wound  in  the  Bladder ;  and 
When  the  Kidneys  are  wmunded,  the  Horfe  will  ftale  Blood. 
By  thefe  and  many  other  fuch  Signs,  internal  Wounds  may 
be  known;  but  we  fhail  proceed  to  the  Cure,  wherein  we 

ihall  begin  with  fome  general  Diredions. 

cp  f‘  '  And  Firfiy  Care  mult  be  taken  to  flop 
Cure .  ^  g|00c|5  when  there  is  too  plentiful  an 

Hemorrhage.  Secondly y  Uhe  Wound  mult  be  cleans  d  of 
Dirt,  'Sand,  Splints  of  Wood,  or  any  other  foreign  Matter. 
Thirdly ,  Ail  the  Applications  made  to  a  Wound  ought  to 
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be  warm,  efpecially  in  the  Beginning.  Fourthly ,  It  ought 
not  to  be  expofed  to  the  Air.  Fifthly ,  When  the  Wound 
penetrates  downwards,  and  the  Orifice  happens  to  be  too 
narrow,  it  ought  to  be  widen’d  either  by  Xncifion,  or  dilat¬ 
ed  with  a  bit  of  Sponge,  or  fome  other  porous  Matter  that 
will  fwell  ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  done  where  Bandage  can¬ 
not  be  apply’d.  Sixthly ,  The  Probe  is  to  be  ufed  as  feldorn. 
as  poffible,  neither  ought  there  to  be  long  T ents  thruft  into 
any  Wound;  for  by  thefe,  Wounds  that  have  no  bad 
Tendency,  naturally  often  degenerate  into  Ulcers  of  the 
worft  Kind.  Lajily ,  Greafy  Ointments  are  for  the  mo  ft 
Part  to  be  rejected,  as  they  are  apt  to  caufe  the  Flefh  to 
grow  too  faff  ;  and  when  that  happens,  it  muft  be  kept 
clown  with  good  Bandage,  or  the  Application  of  cauftick 
Medicines ;  but  Bandage  is  of  the  greateff  Importance  in 
the  Cure  of  all  Wounds,  where  there  are  not  fome  Circum- 
fiances  to  forbid  its  Application. 

To  Hop  the  Hemorrhage  or  Bleeding,  the  Fo  fop  Bleed - 
bell  way  is,  before  the  Horfe  is  over- much  i?lg- 
fpent,  to  make  Revulfion,  by  opening  a  Vein  on  the  Fore¬ 
parts,  if  the  Wound  be  backwards ;  but  if  the  Wound  be 
forward,  a  Vein  may  be  opened  toward  the  hind  Parts : 
But  in  external  Wounds,  where  the  Hemorrhage  is  large, 
that  is  generally  owing  to  the  Seat  and  Difpofition  of  the 
Wound,  whereby  fome  large  Branch  of  an  Artery  happens 
to  be  cut  ;  but  if  the  Artery,  from  whence  the  Blood 
chiefly  flows,  be  not  very  large,  it  muft  then  be  fuperficial? 
as  about  the  Nofe,  Temples,  or  the  skinny  Part  of  the 
Legs,  &c.  where  the  Vefiels  are  unguarded  with  Flefh; 
for  albeit  the  Arteries  in  a  deep  Wound  may  pour  forth 
Plenty  of  Blood  while  the  Wound  is  recent  and  new,  and 
that  there  is  a  free  Paflage  ;  yet  this  occafions  fo  great  a 
Derivation  towards  the  Wound,  that  even  the  Coats  ot  all 
the  wounded  Vefiels  become  aiftended  and  fwollen,  fo  that 
by  th  eir  Prefiure  upon  one  another,  their  Orifices  are  fhut 
up  and  fqueez’d  clofely  together  ;  and  in  this  Cafe  there  is 
feldorn  need  of  any  ftiptick  Application  to  ftop  the  Bleeding. 

But  when  the  wounded  Artery  happens  to  be  very  large, 
or  much  expos’d,  as  has  been  taken  notice  of, fo  that  the  Blood 
flows  too  plentifully,  it  muft  be  ftopt  either  by  applying  a 
hot  Iron,  or  fome  cauterizing  Medicine,  otherwife  it  muft 
be  tied  by  pa  fling  a  Needle  under  it,  and  then  binding  it 
with  a  wax’d  Thread  ;  but  neither  Ligature  nor  adtual  Cau¬ 
tery  is  fo  certain  as  cauftick  Medicines,  becaufe  an  Efcar 
made  by  the  actual  Cautery  is  apt  to  fall  off  too  foop ;  and 
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an  Artery,  when  it  isty’d,  is  apt  again  to  fall  a  bleeding  a§ 
foon  as  the  Threads  rot  off,  efpecially  one  that  lies  fuperficial 
and  unguarded,  and  has  not  the  Advantage  of  being  com- 
preft  by  the  Fulnefs  and  Weight  of  the  furrounding  Veflels. 

Therefore  in  this  Cafe,  make  a  fmall  Pledgit  of  Flax  or 
fine  Hurds,  moiften  it  with  the  White  of  an  Egg,  then  lay 
as  much  Powder  of  Roman  Vitriol  upon  it  as  will  fully 
cover  the  Mouth  of  the  Artery,  and  apply  it  over  the 
fame;  but  Care  muft  be  had  not  to  apply  Vitriol,  or  any 
pther  cauftick  Medicine,  where  the  Sinews  are  expos’d  and 
laid  bare,  unlefs  you  can  fall  upon  fome  Method  to  defend 
them  from  being  touch’d  by  it,  otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to 
caufe  Convullions ;  but  in  Places  where  thefe  are  moft  ex¬ 
pos’d,  as  the  Legs,  &c.  the  Arteries  are  not  very  often  feated 
plofe  to  them ;  and  if  it  were  fo,  milder  Medicines  might  be 
made  to  anfwer  ;  becaufe  what  is  wanting  in  the  Medicine* 
may,  for  the  moll  Part,  be  fupply’d  by  Bandage  ;  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  Wound  happens  to  be  on  the  Legs,  you 
need  only  apply  the  aftringent  Crocus  of  Iron,  fine  Bole,  or 
Powder  of  dry-d  Mushrooms,  mixt  with  the  White  of  an 
Fgg>  and  fpread  upon  a  Pledgit,  as  above  diredted,  and  over 
that  two  or  three  thick  Comprefies  dipt  in  the  fame  Aftrin¬ 
gent,  making  a  firm  Bandage  over  all. 

The  Dreffing  ought  not  to  be  removed  for  the  fpace  of 
three  Days,  that  the  Wound  may  be  digelted,  and  there 
may  be  no  further  T rouble  with  a  frefh  Flux  of  Blood.  If 
a  Swelling  happens  in  the  Leg,  by  reafon  of  the  Bandage* 
bathe  it  with  warm  Lees  of  Wine,  or  fome  good  Fomen¬ 
tation,  fuch  as  that  hereafter  prefcrib’d  for  3  Gangrene  ; 
afterwards  drefs  the  Wound  every  Day  with  the  common 
Digeftion.  The  fame  Method  is  to  be  followed  in  thofe 
Wounds  where  cauftick  Medicines  are  apply’d,  left  by  taking 
off  tire  Oreffings  too  foon,  you  fet  them  a  bleeding afrelh,  by 
removing  the  Efctir  before  it  is  thoroughly  form’d. 

But  becaufe  the  right  ordering  of  all  fuch  W ounds  as  are 
attended  with  an  Effufion  of  Blood  is  of  the  greateft  Im¬ 
portance,  there  being  but  few  Farriers  who  have  skill  to  ma¬ 
nage  them  according  to  the  Rules  of  Practice,  efpecially 
when  any  uncommon  Accident  happens  in  the  Cure ;  we 
ihall  therefore  lay  down  a  Method  of  making  the  Sympa- 
thetick  Powder,  which  being  apply’d  to  the  Wound  as  a 
Stiptick,  will  not  only  put  a  Stop  to  the  Blood,  but  procure 
a  fpeedy  Re- union  ;  and  this,  as  Volley  fell  rightly  obferves, 
fnay  be  very  neceifary  in  the  Camp,  where  Flies  and  other 
Infects  are  hurtful,  '  Volley  fell’s  way  of  preparing  the  Syrrr 
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pathetick  Powder,  is  by  calcining  Roman  Vitriol  in  the 
Sun  ;  but  the  following  Method  is  much  more  preferable, 
and  only  requires  a  little  more  Pains. 

“  Take  any  Quantity  of  EngliJB  Vitriol  <rhe  Sympathe, 

<c  fuch  as  goes  under  the  Name  of  Bhv-  tic^ 

“  Copper as r  diflblve  it  in  Water,  and  filter 
u  it  thro’  b'rbwft  Paper,  fet  it  into  a  cool  Place  to  {hoot 
into  Cryftals,  dilloive  the  Cryftals  in  the  fame  Manner, 

46  and  let  it  pafs  thro’  the  Paper  as  directed,  repeating  the 
Operation  until  the  Cryftals  are  tranfparent  and  pure, 

“  Set  thofe  Cryftals  in  a  clean  Pan  in  the  Sun,  either  in 
June ,  July ,  or  Auguft,  fo  long  as  they  are  calcin’d  to 
Whitenefs  ;  when  one  Side  is  calcin’d,  turn  the  other,  and 
<£  in  a  few  Days  the  Cryftals  will  crumble  into  Powder  y 
44  if  they  do  not,  they  may  be  again  beat  and  expos’d  to 
44  the  Sun,  and  ftirr’d  three  or  four  times  every  Day,  at  laft  , 

44  beat  them  into  a  very  fine  Powder,  and  again  fet  them 
44  in  the  Sun,  ftirringas  before  for  two  or  three  Days  more, 

44  in  which  time  they  will  be  very  white,  then  take  in  the 
44  Matter  while  the  Sun  fhines  hot  upon  it,  and  keep  it 
44  from  the  Air  in'  Glaffes  well  ftopt,  and  in  a  dry  Place. 

This  is  the  Method  of  preparing  the  Sympathetic!?  Pow¬ 
der  ,  as  it  is  inferted  in  Dr.  Quincy's  Dilpenfatory ;  to  which 
I  {hallfubjoin  another  out  of  the  fame,  that  bears  the  T  itle 
of  a  reftringent  Preparation  of  Iron,  fold  by  the  Name  of 
Cole  batch's  Stiptick  Powder,  and  is  as  follows. 

44  Take  any  Quantity  of  Filings  of  Iron,  Another  Stip- 
44  and  pour  upon  them  Spirit  of  Salt,  to  the  tlc k  Ponder, 

44  Height  of  three  or  four  Fingers  above  them.  Let  them 
44  ftand  in  a  gentle  Digeftion  till  the  Fermentation  is  over, 

44  and  the  Spirit  of  Salt  is  become  fweet,  then  pour  off  what 
44  is  liquid,  and  evaporate  it  in  an  iron  or  glafs  Vellel  until 
44  halfis  con  fum’d,  at  which  time  put  to  it  an  equal  Quan- 
44  tity  ofSaccharum  Saturni^  and  evaporate  to  a  dry  Pow- 
44  der  j  if  upon  its  firft  coming  dry  the  Operation  be  ftopt,  * 
46  it  has  exactly  the  Appearance  of  Colebcttch's  Powder ; 

44  but  if  it  be  continued  longer,  and  the  Heat  raifed,  it  will 
44  turn  red.  It  muft  be  kept  clofe  ftopt  from  Air. 

This  Stiptick  may  not  only  be  eafily  made,  but  is  the  more 
for  our  Purpofe,  as  the  Doctor  has  made  an  Experiment  of  its 
Efficacy  uponaHorfe  ;  his  Word's  are  thefe  concerning  it. 

46  If  this  is  not  kept  clofe  ftopt,  it  will  imbibe  the  Air, 

*4  and  flow  fo  as  to  lofe  its  Efficacy.  I  have  been  inform’d 
by  very  good  Hands,  that  this  is  the  Stiptick,  with  which 
A  there  was  fo  much  Noife  made  fome  time  ago  by  the 
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44  Author  of  the  Novum  Lumen  Chirurgicum ,  and  for  the 
44  Sale  of  which  a  Patent  was  procured,  only  in  that  was 
64  ufed  Oil  of  Vitriol,  inftead  of  the  Spirit  of  Salt  in  this  ; 
64  but  that  Difference  is  infignificant.  Of  this  I  kept  fome 
44  by  me  for  a  Time,  to  wait  a  proper  Opportunity  to  try 
64  it ;  when  an  extraordinary  one  happen’d  by  a  blunder- 
64  ing  Farrier  cutting  the  Jugular  Artery  of  a  very  fine 
44  young  Horfe,  as  he  was  pretending  to  take  off  fome  ad- 
44  ventitious  Kernels  that  grew  under  his  Throat.  The  Flux 
44  of  Blood  was  fo  prodigious,  that  the  Creature  muft  have 
64  forthwith  died,  had  not  the  Fellow  held  fall  the  wound- 
44  ed  Veffels,  by  griping  the  Part  with  his  FTands,  which 
44  prevented  the  Effufion,  until  I  difiolved  fome  of  this 
44  Powder,  or  rather  Salt,  in  fome  warm  Water,  and  with 
44  the  Currier’ s  Shavings  of  Leather  dipt  in  it,  apply’d  it 
54  upon  the  Part,  where  tying  it  as  faft  as  the  Part  would  ad- 
44  mit  of,  and  haltering  the  Horfe’s  Head  up  to  the  Rack  for 
44  about  lixteen  Hours,  when  it  was  taken  off,  not  one  Drop 
44  of  Blood  afterwards  followed,  and  the  Part  was  eafily 
<4  incarnated,  and  healed  up.  This  is  a  Preparation  of 
4 4  Maetis ,  once  Profellor  at  Leyden ,  and  is  in  the  Collec- 
54  tanea  Chymica  Leydenfia ,  how  much  foever  fome  have 
44  pretended  to  make  a  Secret  of  it  fince. 

The  fame  Author  further  takes  Notice,  that  this  Styptick 
has  been  recommended  inwardly  to  flop  Fluxes,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Blood  ;  but  we  are  very  fure  it  may  anlwer  that 
End  in  all  W ounds,  when  apply’d  as  in  the  Inftance  before 
recited.  And  in  this  refpebt  it  may  be  made  ufe  of  by  thofe 
who  are  but  little  skill’d  in  the  Practice  of  a  Surgeon  or  Far¬ 
rier  :  As  may  alfo  the  Powder  of  Sympathy,  tho’  we  cannot 
advife  any  one  to  depend  upon  its  fympathetick  Virtues. 

Having  Lid  thus  much  concerning  the  firft  Intention,  to 
wit,  the  putting  a  Stop  to  the  Blood  in  Cafes  where  the 
cut  or  ruptur’d  Veffels  are  large  or  expofed  ;  we  fhall  now 
proceed  to  the  other  Requifites  in  the  Cure  of  Wounds.  But 
we  fhall  in  the  firft  place  take  notice,  that  in  all  good  Con- 
ftitutions  a  frefh  Wound  will  be  eafily  cur’d,  if  it  is  not  over¬ 
much  expofed  to  the  Air,  as  we  fee  in  many  Inftances,  both 
in  Brutes  and  human  Bodies ;  and  a  Wound  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Direction  of  a  Mufcle,  or  only  fomewhat  flant- 
ing,  will  heal  with  little  or  no  Application,  if  the  Horfe  is 
not  put  to  hard  Exercife ;  for  in  that  Cafe,  as  often  as  the 
Mufcle  is  contracted,  the  Wound  will  bemoreor  leis  open¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  Force  whereby  the  wounded  Member 
is  moved.  But  all  Wounds  that  are  large  ought  to  be  ftitch’d. 
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and  when  that  is  rightly  perform’d,  nothing  contributes  fa 
much  to  their  Re-union,  as  it  in  fome  Meafure  prevents  the 
Incenveniencies  of  Motion,  and  like  wife  as  it  puts  a  Stop  to 
the  Swelling ;  which,  without  a  plentiful  and  fpeedy  Dif- 
charge,  will  often  caufe  Ulceration,  together  with  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  Hardnefs  in  the  Lips. 

Stitching  and  Bandage  are  nearly  ally’d  to  each  other,  and 
fometimes  the  one  fupplies  the  Room  of  the  other ;  but  molt 
Wounds  may  be  eafily  cured,  when  Hitching  and  Bandage 
can  come  in  to  one  another’s  Aid.  Wounds  Large  Wounds 
which  are  large  and  deep,  and  wrhich  may  ought,  to  he  ? 
be  prefs’d  together  with  your  Fingers,  are  ftctid,  un+ej$ 
the  moft  fit  to  be  Hitch’d;  but  Wounds  that  t:ed_  r 

penetrate. to  the  Bone  ought  not  to  be  Hitch’d  fjman/l/cefs. 
when  the  Fiefh  is  much  divided  from  the  ' 

Bone,  otherwife  an  Abfcefsmay  be  form’d  which  will  caufe 
the  Bone  to  putrify  ;  the  fame  Caution  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d, 
when  by  your  Probe,  or  by  a  Swelling  difiant  from  the 
Wound,  you  have  Reafon  to  fufpedb  fome  of  the  Mufcles 
are  divided,  as  it  happens  in  very  large  Contiifions.  In  xhk 
Cafe  Bandage  is  only  to  be  made  ufe  of,  with  the  proper 
Applications  to  the  Wound  ;  but  if  the  Swelling  continues, 
which  for  the  moH  part  happens,  if  at  all,  underneath  the 
Wound,  and  therefore  becomes  unable  to  bear  a  firm  Ban¬ 
dage,  it  muH  be  treated  as  an  ImpoHhume,  by  the  Applica¬ 
tion  of  ripening  Cataplafms ;  and  when  it  comes  to  Matu¬ 
rity,  it  muH  be  opened  as  low  as  poifible,  that  the  Matter 
may  have  a  free  Paflage  and  Vent,  after  which  the  Bandage 

will  become  of  infinite  Service. 

Wounds  that  are  of  a  round  and  circular  Wounds  of  a 
Figure  cannot  be  Hitch’d,  but  Nature  muH  circular  Figure ■. 
fill  up  that  Space  by  Degrees ;  neither  can  thofe  be  Hitch’d 
which  are  very  much  ragged  and  torn ;  but  in  a W  ound  that 
has  feveral  Points  and  Angles,  Stitches  may  fometimes  be 
made  to  do  Service,  but  for  this  Purpofe  no  general  Rule  can 
be  laid  down.  Solleyfell  advifes  to  cut  all  circular  Wounds 
into  a  large  Figure,  but  that  needs  feldom  be  done  where  Ban¬ 
dage  can  be  apply’d  ;  for  the  only  thing  that  makes  a  circular 
Wound  hard  to’cure,  is,  when  the  Bottom  of  the  Wound 
happens  to  be  large  and  loofe,  or  bruited,  or  when  the  Wound 
penetrates  perpendicularly  downwards ;  in  this  Cafe,  a  mo¬ 
derate  Incifion  downward  may  be  made ;  but  when  a  circular 
Wound  is  not  very  deep,  or  if  it  is  not  in  fome  refpedt  like 
a  Well,  or  Pit,  the  Application  of  Bobbers  and  Bandage  let 
keep  it  firm  at  th$  Bottom,  will,  for  the  molt  part,  fuffice.- 
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Wounds  among  Lajlly ,  The  Needle  is  to  be  fparingly  us’d 

the  Sinews.  among  the  fenfible  and  nervous  Parts ;  for 
altho*  there  are  divers  Circumftances  which  may  require 
ftitching,  even  where  theTendons  are  wounded,  and  altho 
it  may  °be  more  particularly  gone  about  where  there  is  a 
very  found  Conftitution,  yet  as  there  is  an  Ichor  and  vifcid 
Matter  perpetually  flowing  from  the  Tendons,  even  in  the 
belt  Habits,  which  caufe  untowardly  Accidents  ;  therefore, 
as  thefe  are  oftentimes  heighten’d  by  ftitching,  the  Practi¬ 
tioner  fhould  be  very  well  vers’d  in  Practice,  to  endeavour 
the  Cure  of  fuch  Wounds,  other  wife  than  by  proper  and 
plain  Drefling ;  for  if  this  Operation  has  not  always  the 
defir’d  Succefs  on  human  Bodies,  who  can  be  managed  fo 
as  to  keep  the  Mufcles,  to  which  thofe  T endons  belong, 
from  all  Manner  of  Action,  much  leis  can  be  expected 
from  Brutes,  but  efpedally  Horfes,  who  keep  more  in  a 
Handing  Pofture  than  any  other,  and  therefore  are  not  only 
oblig’d,&  and  under  a  Neceflity  fometimes  to  move  thofe 
Parts,  but  even  at  moft  times  to  lay  a  great  Weight  upon 

them.  _  .  ,  ^ 

_  To  perform  this  Operation  aright,  the  b  ar~ 

<rhe  Manner  ^  ought  {q  be  provide(}  w]th  feveral  Nee- 

of  titc  mg.  dies?  fome  ftreight,  and  fome  crooked,  and 

of  thefe  fome  ought  to  be  more  arched  than  others,  and 
accommodated  to  Wounds  that  are  deep,  and  for  this  End 
alfo  they  ought  to  be  of  different  Sizes.  Both  the  ftreight 
and  crooked  fhould  be  edged,  and  not  round,  that  they 
may  the  more  eafily  penetrate,  and  caufe  the  lefs  Pain  ;  and 
thofe  that  are  appointed  for  deep  Wounds  fhould  be  ftrong, 
that  they  may  not  break,  and  caufe  T rouble  in  the  Opera¬ 
tion.  But  in  all  thefe  Things  the  Farriers  may  take  Pat¬ 
tern  from  the  Surgeons. 

The  ftitching  of  fuperficial  Wounds  ought  to  be  perform’d 
with  a  ftreight  Needle,  and  is  chiefly  neceflary  upon  Parts 
that  are  prominent  and  expo  fed  to  V  iew,  where  the  Skin 
being  only  burft,  gives  way,  and  opens  wide,  tho’  it  be  not 
much  feparated  from  the  fubjacent  Flefh  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
drawn  together,  it  will  leave  a  Baldnefs  ;  or  the  Hair  that 
grows  upon  the  Part  will  be  white,  and  fofter  than  that 
which  covers  the  reft  of  the  Body,  either  of  which  becomes 
a  Deformity  upon  the  Cheek,  the  Tops  of  the  Loins,  or  upon 
any  Joint, as  we  fometimes  obferve  when  thelePartshave  been 
gall’d,  and  when  there  is  no  Room  for  fuch  an  Operation. 

But  in  all  deep  Wounds  a  crooked  Needle  muft  be  us’d, 
and  of  fuch  a  Form  as  will  eafily  make  a  Compafs  under 

the 
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the  Wound  ;  for  the  Farriers  Method  of  taking  the  Lips 
together  with  a  common  (owing  Needle,  or  Pack- needle,  as 
I  have  fometimes  obferv’d,  is  quite  fhort,  nay,  i C0,ntrf/J? 
the  Intention  of  Stitching,  and  often  does  a  Deal  o  1  - 
chief,  and  would  do  much  more  if  the  Stitches  did  not 
foon  break,  as  it  leaves  Room  for  the  Matter  fo  gather  m 
the  Bottom  of  the  Wound.  Therefore  when  the  l  arner 
goes  about  the  Hitching  of  a  deep  Wound,  he  ought  hot, 
if  there  be  congeal’d  Blood  within  it,  to  clean  that  out, 
and  having  prels’d  the  two  Sides  together,  he  muft  make 
his  firft  Stitch  at  the  Middle  of  the  Wound,  palling  his 
Needle  fo  as  to  defcribe  a  half  Circle  under  it,  and  with  a 
ltrong  waxt  Thread,  or  Shoemaker’s  End,  tie  the  Wound 
clofe  together ;  the  reft  of  the  Stitches  ought  to  be  made  at 
equal  Diftances,  and  fo  near  each  other  as  to  keep  all  Parts 
equally  clofe.  They  ought  alfo  to  be  ty’d  in  a  Bow-knot, 
that  they  may  be  open’d  in  Cafe  of  Inflammation  or  Mat¬ 
ter  gathering  in  the  Wound,  which  will  fometimes  happen, 
if  the  Wound  is  not  fo  wed  up  foon  after  it  is  received. 

The  Cure  may  be  finifhed  by  dreffing  the  Wound  every 
Day  with  a  Pledgit  of  Hurds  fpread  with  Boftlicum ,  or 
any  other  Digeftive,  wafhing  it  often  with  warm  Wine, 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Brandy. 

But  in  Wounds  that  are  ragged  and  uneven,  Wounds  that 
any  loofe  bits  ofFlelhor  Skin,  that  cannot 
again  be  united,  ought  to  be  clipp’d  off  with 
a  Pair  of  Sciflars,  and  the  Dreffmgs  always  made  fo  large 
as  to  cover  the  Wound,  and  not  fink  too  much  into  it5 
for  that  not  only  retards  the  Cure,  as  it  hinders  the  Re¬ 
union,  but  often  caufes  a  bad  Difpofition  in  the  \\  ound  it- 
felf  which  is  follow’d  with  proud  Flefh,  hard  Edges,  tsc. 
If  the  Wound  penetrates  to  the  Bone,  no  kind  of  Ointment, 
ought  to  be  applied  to  it,  for  all  greafy  things  putnfy  the 
Bones  j  therefore  let  your  Applications  to  the  Bones  be  om> 
Pledo-its  of  Lint  dipt  in  warm  Honey  of  Roles  mix  d  with 
Tinbture  of  Myrrh,  or  the  Tindlure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes, 
until  the  Bone  is  covered  ;  but  if  the  Bone  fhould  by  any 
Accident  grow  foul,  the  Flefh  ought  for  the  moft  Part  to 
be  laid  open  as  far  as  it  is  difcolour’d,  otherwife  it  will  be 
apt  to  caule  troublefome  Symptoms  ;  and  if  the  Blacknefs 
does  not  come  off  with  the  Dreffings,  it  ought  to  be  fcrap  d 
gently,  or  have  a  Pledgit  of  Lint  dipt  in  the  Tincture  o 
Euphorbium  apply’d  to  it,  which  will  caufe  it  to  exfoliate, 
and  caft  oft  the  I  oulnels  ;  and  a  1  ■  c r  it  is  become  clean,  ap- 
Vly  Honey  of  Rofes,  (Sc.  as  above  diredted. 
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But  a  very  material  thing  in  the  mana¬ 
ging  of  all  large  Wounds,  is  a  dexterous  and 
feafonable  Application  of  the  Dreffings.  A 

wen  material  Wou»d  ‘hat  is  much  inflam’d,  can  bear  no 
in  the  Cure  of  111-111  Bandage  until  the  Inflammation  abates. 
Wounds.  which  generally  happens  as  foon  as  it  comes 

to  matter  plentifully  ;  after  that,  Bandage 
will  be  of  the  greatefl:  Service,  and  may  be  made  tighter,  as' 
the  wounded  Part  becomes  able  to  endure  it;  but  one  thing 
ought  to  be  carefully  obferved,  that  all  Wounds  mull  have 
Time  to  digeft  after  the  firft  Drefling  two  or  three  Days, 
according  to  the  Size  thereof ;  and  when  a  Wound,  or  other 
Swelling,  happens  near  any  Cavity,  any  fuch  Cavity  ought 
always  to  be  filled  with  Hurds  or  Bolfters  of  flaxen  Cloth, 
and  kept  there  with  Bandage.  In  this  Refpedt  the  follow- 
ing  Inftance  will  be  of  Service. 

An  Ob  few  a-  ^  Horfe  was  wounded  with  the  Point  of 

flon%  jC  *  a  Fork  on  the  on  tilde  of  the  Hough,  a  little 
above  the  Joint,  which  being  a  tender  fenfl- 
ble  Part,  occafion’d  violent  Pain,  accompanied  with  Lame- 
nefs,  and  brought  fuch  a  hidden  Flux  of  Humours  towards 
the  Joints,  that  all  the  Cavity  on  each  Side  and  beneath 
the  Mafler-finew  was  fwell’d  to  a  prodigious  Degree,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  fill’d  with  Matter ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Mat¬ 
ter  was  preis’d  out  of  it,  it  always  filled  again,  which  would 
foon  have  corroded  the  Sinew.  I  advis’d  the  Farrier,  after 
prefling  out  the  Matter,  to  All  up  the  empty  Space  on  each 
Side  under  the  Sinews,  with  Hurds  dipt  in  Spirit  of  Wine, 
to  keep  the  divided  Skin  together,  and  prevent  the  Matter 
from  falling  into  it,  which,  with  the  Application  of  a 
ftrengthening  Charge  round  the  Joint,  and  an  eafy  Ban¬ 
dage,  made  a  perfedt  Cure  in  a  few  Days. 

Internal  We  fhall  continue  with  fome  Obfervations 

Wounds ,  hvw  to  concerning  inward  W ounds, which, in  a  great 
be  managed .  meafure  depends  on  the  right  Regulation  of 

a  Horfe’s  Feeding ;  for  when  a  Horfe  is  in¬ 
wardly  wounded,  he  ought  to  be  reltrained  from  all  fuch 
Food  as  is  any  Ways  hard  and  binding,  having  nothing  al¬ 
low’d  him  but  fcalded  Bran,  and  fometimes  a  little  boil’d 
Barley.  His  conftant  Drink  ought  to  be  Barley-water,  and 
at  firlt-a  little  Sal  Prunella ^  or  purify’d  Nitre,  diflolv’d  in 
it,  as  has  been  prefcrib’d  in  a  Ample  Fever.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Balls  may  alfo  be  given  for  three  or  four  Days,  to  fe- 
curc  him  from  bleeding  inwardly. 
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«  Take  Sperma  Ceti  two  Ounces,  Japan  Earth,  or  Bole, 

€c  four  Ounces,  Gum  Tragacanth  in  Powder  one  Ounce, 
Suo-ar  of  Lead  half  a  Dram :  Let  thefe  be  form  d  into 
Balls,  being  firft  made  into  a  ftiff  Pafte  with  Conferve 

-  of  Red-rofes,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  Wheat-flour  5  one 

««  .half  to  be  taken  in  the  Morning,  and  the  other  in  the 
«  Afternoon,  before  his  Barley-water,  keeping  him  bridlea 
for  the  Space  of  two  Hours  theieaher. 

If  the  Horfe  becomes  bound  in  his  Body,  emollient  Uy- 
fters  may  be  given  him  of  Mallows,  Marfh-mallows,  the 
Herb  Mercury ,  the  Roots  of  Marfh-mallows,  and  fuch  like 
things,  adding  no  ftrong  Purgative,  but  rather  four  or  five 
Ounces  of  Treacle  or  Honey,  with  a  Efficient  Quantity 
of  Oil  or  Butter ;  and  if  the  Guts  be  wounded,  the  Hie  of 
Clvfters  muft  be  even  laid  afide  alfo  ;  and  if  his  Diet  prove 
not  enough  laxative,  he  may  be  provok’d  to  dung  by  the 

following  mild  Suppofitory.  , 

“  Take  a  Pound  of  Honey,  boil  it  in  a  Pan  or  Skillet, 
until  it  turns  to  a  dark  brown  Colour,  ftirring  it  always, 
then  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  be  cold, 
make  it  into  a  Roll  four  or  five  Inches  long,  and  intro- 
duce  it  into  the  Horfe’s  Fundament  immediately,  other- 
..  wife  it  will  foon  diilolve  and  turn  liquid.”  Cajlile.  Soap 

may  alfo  be  ufed  in  Form  of  a  Suppofitory,  when  it  is  ne- 

cefl'ary  to  provoke  your  Horfe  to  dung. 

'  Into  the  Wound  may  be  poured,  or  gently  mjetted,  red 
Wine  with  Honey  of  Rofes  made  blood-warm,  and  out¬ 
wardly  it  may  be  covered  with  a  Pledgit  fpread  with  Baji- 
Ucum ,  or  any  other  proper  Digeftive,  and  above  that  a 
Comprefs  of  flaxen  Cloth  made  into  feveral  Folds,  bound 
on  with  a  Bandage,  and  over  all  a  Cloth  with  Buckles  and 
Snans  to  keep  his  Body  firm.  The  fame  Method  may 

alfo  be  obferv’d  in  all  Wounds  that  are  accompanied  with 
a  Fever,  onlv  the  Balls  above  prefcrib’d  need  not  be  given 
but  where  there  is  a  great  Expence  of  Blood  ;  and^  if  the 
Clyfters  require  to  be  quickened,  that  may  be  done  oy  du- 
folving  in  them  a  Handful  of  common  Salt. 

CHAP.  LIL 

Of  Gunfhot  J founds  and  Burns. 

GXJnlhot  Wounds  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  Situation, 
Size  and  Figure  ;  fome  are  very  dangerous,  fome  alto¬ 
gether  incurable,  when  they  happen  to  penetrate  the  Bra:n, 
or  other  noble  Parts  ;  and  thoie  which  lhatter  the  Limbs 
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of  a  Horfe  may  alfo  be  look’d  on  as  incurable,  lince  a  Horfe 
in  that  Condition  is  able  to  yield  no  further  Service.  Their 
Size  and  Figure  depend  upon  the  Inftrument  wherewith 
they  are  inflicted,  and  alfo  renders  the  Cure  more  or  lets 
certain  ;  for  a  fmall  Wound  is  more  eafily  cur’d  than  one 
that  is  large,'  and  a  Wound  that  is  circular  and  round, 
made  With  a  Bullet,  than  one  which  is  ragged  and  torn, 
fuch  as  happen  fometimes  by  Splints,  Pieces  of  Iron,  Stones, 
&c.  but  however  they  differ  in  thefe  refpedts,  they  are  all 
of  them  accompanied  with  Lofs  of  Subltance,  Contufioncr 
and  bruifing  of  the  Part ;  and  for  this  Reafon  no  Wounds 
made  by  Fire-arms  are  liable  to  fuch  great  Hemorrhages  of 
Blood,  as  thofe  made  by  a  fharp  and  cutting  Inftrument. 

Toe  Cure  of  The  ffrft  Intention  in  the  Cure  of  Gun- 

Gun-fbot  (hot  Wounds,  is  to  fetch  out  the  Bullet,  or 

Wounds.  other  foreign  Matterwhereby  they  are  made3 

but  that  is  not  always  practicable  ;  for  Bullets  are  often¬ 
times  lodg’d  within  the  Cavity  of  the  Body,  and  in  the 
thick  flefhy  Parts,  where  the  bringing  of  them  out  is  by  no 
Means  to  be  attempted  ;  and  fometimes  after  feveral  Years 
Habitation,  they  fall  more  outwards,  and  upon  Parts  of  more 
flender  Subftance,  and  are  calt  out  by  Impofthumation,  or 
brought  away  by  Incifion.  However,  the  Practitioner 
ought  at  firft  to  make  Trial,  yet  not  fo  as  to  tear  the  Flefh 
too  much  ;  but  if  his  Endeavours  are  to  no  Purpofe,  he  ought 
to  make  a  Counter-opening  on  the  Outfide,  towards  the 
Bottom  of  the  Wound,  where  he  fhall  perceive  any  Harcf- 
nefs,  neverthdefs  without  touching  the  large  Veflels ;  and  by 
this  Means  he  may  draw  out  the  Bullet  with  his  Fingers, 
or  any  convenient  Inftrument  ;  but  this  Method  of  Coun¬ 
ter-opening  is  the  more  neceflary,  and  the  more  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  gone  about,  when  Pieces  of  Timber,  Stone,  or 
Iron,  or  other  extraneous  Bodies,  lie  in  the  Flefh,  as  all 
fuch  things  are  apt  of  a  fudden  to  caufe  very  bad  Symp¬ 
toms,  b'ecaufe  of  their  Unevennefs. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  done  in  the  Cure  of  Gun-fhot 
Wounds,  is  to  bring  then!  to  good  and  laudable  Digeftion, 
that  they  may  caft  off  the  mortify’d  Flefh ;  to  effectuate 
which,  nothing  can'  be  better  than  the  common  Digeftive, 
with  a  fmall  Mixture  of  Oil  of  Rofes  pour’d  into  it  every 
Day  ;  let  the  Wound  „be  alfo  often  cleans’d  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  all  the  hot  and  ih’fla'm’d  Parts  about  it  bathed 
with  the  fame.  When  the  Inflammation  is  very  great,  and 
like  to  be  attended  with  a  Fever,  a  moderate  Quantity  of 
Blood  may  be  taken,  and  laxative  Glyfterf  admihifter’d. 
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and  a  Poultice  appiy’d  of  Barley  Flour,  Fenugreek  Meal, 
and  Linfeed  Meal  boil’d  in  Milk  till  it  be  thick,  and  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  Ointment  of  Marfh- mallows  to  make  it 
moift,  adding  alfo  an  Ounce  of  Camphire  powder’d  to  eve- 
ry  Porringer  full  of  Poultice.  This  may  be  apply  d  hot 
twice  a  Day  over  the  Inflammation,  putting  only  a  very 
fhort  and  foft  Tent  into  the  Orifice.  But  if  the  large  Vef- 
fels  be  wounded,  and  fend  forth  an  immoderate  Flux  of 
Blood  ;  in  that  Cafe,  the  firft  Prefling  may  be  made  with 
a  foft  Tent,  dipt  in  a  Solution  of  the  Stiptick  Powder,  de~ 
fcrib’d  in  the  preceeding  Chapter  ;  and  if  the  Wound  pene¬ 
trate  thrq’  any  Member,  both  Orifices  mult  be  drefs’d  alike. 

Jf  the  Wound  be  among  the  Sinews,  or  other  nervous  Parts, 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  mixt  with  the  common  Digeftive,  may 
be  appiy’d  to  it,  bathing  it  pow  and  then  with  camphora¬ 
ted  Spirit  .of  Wine.  T.  he  Cautions  laid  down  in  the  pre¬ 
ceeding  Chapter  are  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  with  refpedl  to  Ban¬ 
dages  and  D reflings,  with  this  further  Notice,  that  no 
Gunfhot  Wound  can  bear  any  Bandage,  further  than  to 
keep  on  the  Dreflings,  until  the  and  mortify  d  Parts 

are  difcharged. 

As  to  Burns,  whether  they  be  made  with  Burns. 
Gun-powder, or  any  other  way,  they  ought, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  be  bath’d  with  Spirits  of  Wine  campho- 
rated,  and  afterwards  anointed  with  Oil  of  Rofes,  St,  John  s 
Wort,  or  Linfeed  Oil,  or  Butter.  If  the  Burn  be  new,  the 
Heat  and  Inflammation  may  be  taken  oft' by. applying  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Part  pounded  Onions  ;  fome  ufe  the  Juice 
of  Onions  and  Verjuice  mix’d  together  ;  black  Soap  and 
common  Salt  has  the  fame  Fffedt ;  there  are  others  who 
ufe  Quick- lime  beat  into  an  Ointment  with  frefh  Butter  5 
but  nothing  is  better,  or  fo  fafe,  as  the  camphorated  Spirits, 
applying  afterwards  the  following  Cataplafm. 

“  Take  Mallows  and  Marfhallows,  of  each  four  large 
«  handfuls,  Linfeed  one  Pound.  Boil  them  in  four  Quarts 
“  of  Water,  until  molt  of  the  Moifture  be  dry’d  up,  pulp 
<<  them  thro’  a  Sieve,  apd  add  a  Pound  of  frefh  Butter,  and 
“  three  Ounces  of  Camphire  in  Powder,  mix  them  all  toge- 

ther  in  a  Mortar,  and  fmear  the  Part  with  it,  or  apply  it 
«  fpread  pretty  thick  on  a  Piece  of  limber  Canvas. 

But  if  the  Burn  be  deep,  it  mult  be  fcarrify’d  with  a 
Fleam,  and  the  fame  Poultice  appiy’d  over  it  to  lraften  the 
Efcar,  or  burnt  Parts,  to  a  Suppuration  ;  Bleeding  and  Cly- 
jfters  may  be  alfo  comply’d  with,  when  there,  is  exceftivp 
fleatapd  Inflammation,  &£)  ' 

*  *  C  ,  r*  A.  r .. 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

Of  a  Gangrene  and  Mort  if  cation. 

A  Gangrene  is  a  Hidden,  violent,  and  exceffive  Inflam- 
mation,  with  intolerable  Pain,  and  is  no  other  than  a 
beginning  Mortification. 

err  r  r  The  Caufe  is  fometimes  from  an  ill  Habit 
re  auje .  ^  gocjy  .  but,  for  the  molt  Part,  from  a 

Pundture,  or  Wound  in  the  tender  fenfible  Parts ;  or  when 
Splints  of  Bones,  or  other  fharp  and  pointed  Matter,  Hick 
into  the  Flefh  or  Sinews ;  and  moreover  the  ill  Manage¬ 
ment  of  any  large  Wound  whatfoever  may,  and  often  brings 
on  a  Gangrene  and  Mortification. 
err  c-  As  to  the  Signs,  befides  the  Hidden,  violent, 

e  and  exceffive  Pain,  the  Part  looks  of  a  deep 

red,  inclinable  to  Purple  ;  whereas  in  a  Mortification,  there 
being  an  abfolute  Stop  put  to  the  Blood,  the  Part  becomes 
black,  foft,  perifh’d,  dead,  and  without  Senfe. 
ert  r  The  Cure,  while  it  is  yet  a  Gangrene, 

confifts  chiefly  in  the  Application  of  fpiritu- 
ous  things,'  as  Spirit  of  Wine  camphorated,  (viz.  an  Ounce 
of  Camphire  to  every  Pint  of  the  Spirits)  ufed  alone,  or 
mixed  with  Spirit  of  Scurvy- Grafs,  or  Spirit  of  Turpen¬ 
tine  ;  a  Fomentation  made  as  follows,  will  alfo  conduce 
very  much,  to  the  Removal  of  a  Gangrene. 

cc  Take  St.  John's  Wort,  and  common  Wormwood,  of 
each  two  handfuls,  Centaury  and  Camomile  Flowers,  of 
each  one  handful.  Bay-berries  fix  Ounces,  common 
Afhes  one  Pound  :  Boil  thefe  in  fix  quarts  of  Water  un¬ 
til  one  half  beconfum’d  ;  and  to  the  Itrained  Decodtion 
add  Spirit  of  Wine  camphorated  one  Quart,”  Bathe 
the  Wound  or  the  gangreenkl  Part  with  flannel  or  woollen 
Cloths  dipt  in  this  Fomentation  ;  and  after  they  are 
wrung  out,  apply  the  Cloths  almoft  Raiding  hot  to  the 
Part  ;  it  may  be  likewife  wafh’d  with  the  Fomentation, 
adding  a  fixjth  Part  of  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Ar monlack  at  the 
Time  of  ufing  it. 

All  things  that  are  proper  to  promote  Sweat  are  to  be 
taken  inwardly,  fuch  as  have  been  preferib’d  to  remove 
Cheft-foundering,  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  thefe 
Means  the  Gangrene  does  not  yield,  the  Pradtitioner  mull 
with  a  Fleam  or  Lancet,  fcarrify  to  the  quick,  that  the  Part 
may  be  brought  to  Suppuration,  having  in  Readinefs  Horfe- 
dung  boiled  in  Ale  or  Wine,  to  be  applied  hot  as  a  Poul¬ 
tice  5 
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lice ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Wounds  come  to  Matter,  they 
may  be  clean’d  with  Mgyptiacum  made  hot  ;  and  if  there  be 
ftill  a  very  great  Foulnefs  and  Tendency  to  a  Mortifications, 
the  Ointment  may  be  mix’d  with  Butter  of  Antimony,  which 
is  a  very  powerful  Remedy,  or  with  every  Ounce  of  AS  gyp- 
tiacum  maybe  mix’d  lixty  Drops  of  Aqua  fortis .  Solleyj-ell 
advifes  Lime-water,  and  when  that  proves  not  efficacious 
enough,  he  recommends  the  following,  viz. 

“  Take  crude  Allum  one  Pound,  German  Copperas, 
grofly  beaten,  half  a  Pound,  Verdegreafe  in  fine  Pow- 
«  der  three  Ounces :  Boil  all  together  in  a  Gallon  of  Vine- 
«  gar,  to  the  Confumption  of  one  half ;  then,  without 
<£  draining  the  Liquor,  referve  it  for  Ufe  in  a  Glafs  Vial ; 

and  if  this  be  too  weak,  he  advifes  two  Ounces  of  Aqua 
“  forth  to  be  added  to  each  Quart,  fhaking  them  well  to- 
66  gether. 

The  Liquor  is  to  be  hot,  and  the  Part  to  be  drefs’d  with 
Pledgits  of  Flax  or  Hurds  dipt  into  it. 

In  all  large  Mortifications,  the  Farrier  mull,  with  a  (harp 
Inftrument,  cut  and  extirpate  the  dead  Flefh,  taking  Caro 
not  to  hurt  any  of  the  Nerves  or  Sinews  that  are  found  or 
recoverable,  either  with  his  Inftrument  or  Applications  ; 
but  let  his  Application  to  them  confift  chiefly  of  fuch  things 
as  are  fpirituous,  dreffing  with  Honey  of  Rofes  beat  up  with 
the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  with  a  fourth  part  of  camphorated  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine 3  and  afterwards  ail  fuch  things  as  are  cleaniing, 
and  proper  to  promote  a  laudable  Growth  of  new  Flefku. 


CHAP.  LIV. 


Of  the  biting  of  venomous  Beajls . 

OUNDS  made  by  the  biting  of  venomous  Beafts 


?  v  are  frequently  mortal ;  for  the  Poifon  communicated 
to  the  Blood  caufes  in  it  fo  fpeedy  a  Rarefaction,  that  the 
whole  animal  Frame  is  put  into  an  immediate  Diforder ; 
The  wounded  Part  becomes  fwelPd,  inflam’d,  and  of  a  li¬ 
vid  Colour,  and  its  Progrefs  much  more  ludden  than  any 
Gangrene  proceeding  from  whatfoever  other  Caufe. 

The  biting  of  a  mad  enrag’d  Dog,  is  not  fo  poifonable  as 
is  generally  fuppos’d,  but  only  as  thofe  Creatures  are  apt  to 
ftrike  their  Jaws  with  great  Force,  whereby  they  fometirnes 
wound  and  bruife  the  Sinews  and  nervous  Parts ;  but  the 
Bite  of  an  Adder  is  plainly  venomous  and  deadly,  from  ma¬ 
ny  Xnftances  both  among  Men  and  Brutes  3  and  the  Bites 
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of  thofe  Animals  are  conftantly  followed  with  a  Drop  or 
two  of  greenifh  Matter,  which,  by  its  corrofive  Quality, 
poifons  the  Wound,  and  infedls  the  Body. 

There  are  infinite  Ways  of  curing  thofe 
Bites;  fome  give  the  Fire  immediately,  and 
fome  cut  out  the  Bit  that  is  wounded ;  but  thefe  Operations 
cannot  be  allowed  of  in  all  Parts,  but  chiefly  when  the 
Wound  is  made  in  the  Flefh,  and  free  from  the  Nerves  and 
Sinews ;  others  only  apply  Garlick,  Onions,  Bay-falt,  and 
Bacon,  ftampt  together  into  an  Ointment.  Others  ufe 
ftampt  Rue,  Muftard-feed,  pickl’d  Herrings,  and  black  Soap, 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Deers-fuet,  or  Bears-greafe  ; 
and  there  are  fome  who  only  lay  over  the  Wound  Venice - 
Treacle  or  Mithridate,  which  are  very  good,  efpecially  if 
the  fpirituous  Embrocations  directed  in  the  preceeding  Chap¬ 
ter,  be  alfo  complied  with  and  ufed  often.  The  Viper- 
catchers,  who  are  often  bit  with  Adders,  cure  themfelves 
by  anointing  the  Wound  immediately  with  Adders  Fat, 
which  they  always  keep  in  Readinefs  in  a  Gallipot.  The 
Certainty  of  which  Cure  has  been  alfo  evinc’d,  by  the  Ex¬ 
periments  of  a  great  and  eminent  Phyfician  made  upon  Dogs, 
who  very  reafonably  afcribes  the  healing  Virtues  of  that 
Fat  to  its  clammy  and  vifcid  Parts,  but  efpecially  as  it  is 
more  penetrating  and  adtive  than  any  other  oily  Subftances, 
whereby  he  fuppofes  it  to  involve,  and,  as  it  were,  flieath 
the  volatile  Salts  of  the  Venom,  which  are  the  Inftruments 
of  thofe  deadly  Mifchiefs  that  attend  the  biting  of  fuch 
Animals.  And  for  the  fame  Reafons,  the  Vipers  Fat  or 
Greafe  may,  no  doubt,  be  of  Service  in  all  other  Bites  or 
invenomed  Wounds. 

But  when  the  Poifon  is  once  got  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
the  chief  Part  of  the  Cure  mull  be  owing  to  inward  Means, 
Which  ought  conftantly  to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time  proper 
Applications  are  made  outwardly.  Volley  fell  recommends 
the  Tindture  and  Ellence  of  Vipers,  which,  indeed,  is  not 
improper,  only  that  their  Scarcity  makes  thofe  Preparations 
very  dear  in  our  Country.  However,  to  a  Horfe  of  great 
Value,  a  Dofeof  two  or  three  Ounces  of  the  Powder  of 
dry’d  Adders  might  be  given  in  a  Pint  of  Canary,  and  re¬ 
peated  feveral  Times.  But  the  Method  laid  down  for  the 
Cure  of  Peftilential  Fevers,  as  itconfifts  chiefly  in  the  Ufe 
of  Counter-poifons,  may  be  follow’d  in  all  fuch  Cafes ;  and 
as  foon  as  the  Malignity  and  Venom  is  deftroy’d,  the  Sores 
may  be  treated  as  other  Wounds  or  Ulcers. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  LW 
Of  Ulcers . 

ALL  Sores  that ,  have  any  evil  Quality  ingender’d  lit 
them,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  Re-union  of  the  Parts,  are 
term’d  Ulcers  ;  and  thefe  are  diftinguifhed  according  to 
their  Size,  Situation,  or  Degree  of  Malignity  ;  fome  are  fu- 
perficial,  and  only  appear  on  the  outward  Parts  ^  others  are 
deep,  and  are  therefore  term’d  cavernous  of  fiftulous,  which 
Names  are  borrowed  from  their  Figure.  The  fuperficial 
Ulcers  are  divefs,  and  attended  with  divers  Qualities,  fome 
being  foft  and  crufty,  fending  forth  a  vifcid  Matter  of  a 
cadaverous  and  Carrion-like  Smell,  from  whence  they  are 
alfo  call’d  putrid ;  others  are  fungous,  and  hard  Excrefcences 
appearing  in  divers  Afpedts ;  and  foirie  have  hard  and  fchir- 
r®us  Edges,  which,  in  Horfes,  are  very  thick,  having  their 
Bottom  of  a  livid  or  duskilh  Colour,  full  of  little  Papilla 
and  Unevennefies.  The  cavernous  and  fi-  jn  ^at  man_ 
ftulous  are  alfo  diftinguifh’d  from  each  other,  ner  jjicers  ara 
the  cavernous  being  deep  arid  broad  at  Bot-  diftinguffid . 
tom,  full  of  little  Holes,  with  a  fmall  and 
narrow  Orifice,  from  whence  there  continually  fiftieth  & 
virulent  corrofive  Matter  ;  whereas  the  fiftulous  Ulcers 
have  long,  ftrait,  and  deep  Holes,  which  fometimes  com¬ 
municate  with  one  another  like  a  Coney-burrow,  their  Sides 
callous  and  hard,  and  the  Matter  fometimes  Corrofive,  and 
fometimes  not.  There  are  other  Sorts  of  Ulcers  taken 
Notice  of  by  the  Writers  Of  Surgery,  as  the  Cancerous* 
Corrofive,  &V.  but  the  firft  is  feldorri  or  never  to  be  feen  in 
Brutes,  and  the  laft  feems  not  to  be  a  proper  Name  of  Di- 
ftinftiori  for  any  particular  Kind  of  Ulcer,  that  being  an 
evil  Quality  which  is  more  or  lefs  to  be  met  with  in,  moll 
Ulcers,  and  by  which  they  may  be  look’d  upon  to  be  more 
or  lefs  malignant. 

Ulcers  are  alfo  diftinguifh’d,  With  fefpedl  to  their  Caufes* 
Whence  fome  are  called  primitive ,  and  others  degenerate  * 
but  it  is  fufficient  fof  the  underftandi'ng  this  Matter,  to  know* 
that  aft  Ulcers  take  their  Origin  immediately  fromWounds* 
Bruifes,  Tumors,  or  other  Eruptions  and  Breakings  out  of 
the  Skin,  fome  Of  which  turn  Ulcers  by  ill  Management* 
dnd  others  from  a  vicious  Difpofition  in  the  Blood. 

As  to  the  Signs,  they  are  manifeft  from  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  faid  of  their  feveral  Kinds  ;  we  mall  therefore  make 
fome  few  Qbfervations  concerning  their  Prognofticks; 
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And  Firjl ,  An  Ulcer  that  is  fuperficial,  b 
.  ?  Srognof-  jefs  dangerous  than  one  that  is  deep,  as  it 
Sicks  and  Cure .  ma^  for  the  moft  part>  be  cured  by  manual 

Operation,  only  with  the  Affiftance  6f  proper  Applications  s 
Neither  need  I  acquaint  any  one,  that  a  fmall  Ulcer  is 
more  eafiiy  managed  than  one  that  is 'large.  But,  Secondly  $ 
An  Ulcer  proceeding  from  a  Malignity  in  the  Blood,  bV. 
Whether  it  be  large  or  fmall,  fuperficial  or  deep,  is  more 
dangerous  than  one  which  is  only  degenerate,  and  not  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  bad  Cifcumftances.  And  ‘Thirdly ,  As 
&  degenerate  Ulcer  may,  by  long  Continuance,  create  an 
evil  Difpofition  in  the  Blood,  by  hurting  the  common  and 
ordinary  Secretions,  and  inducing  an  ill  Habit,  it  may 
therefore  be  as  dangerous  and  bad  to  cure  as  any  >  and  a 
iudcien  and  injudicious  Cure  of  fuch  an  Ulcer,  is  oftentimes 
the  Caufe  of  fome  other  Difeafe.  Fourthly,  Ulcers  that 
are  form’d  of  Abfcefies  in  the  Hips,  Loins,  in  the  thick  Part 
of  the  Shoulders  under  the  Blade- bone,  and  in  the  Joints* 
and  have  Communication  with  the  Bones,  as  thefe  lie  out 
of  Reach,  they  are  therefore  very  difficult  and  hard  to  be 
cur’d  ;  and  if  the  Cavities  of  fuch  abftrufe  Ulcers  be  large, 
they  Will  foon  bring  the  Body  of  a  Horfe  into  a  Wade* 
Fifthly ,  Ulcers  in  the  dependent  Parts,  as  thofe  of  the 
Legs,  are  very  obftinate,  as  they  become  the  Sink  and  Drain 
of  all  the  Humours,  but  efpecially  as  the  Matter  proceeding 
from  the  Tendons,  bY.  creates  a  very  ill  Difpofition  in 
them.  Laftly ,  All  Ulcers  in  the  Lungs,  Kidneys,  Liver, 
and  other  inward  Parts,  generally  prove  mortal,  fooner  or 
later,  according  as  they  are  fituated  nearer,  or  at  a  Diftance 
from  the  larger  Veffels,  and  according  to  the  other  Circum¬ 
ftances  that  may  attend  them.  But  we  have  already  taken 
fufficient  Notice  of  thofe  kind  of  Ulcers,  where  we  have 
treated  of  broken- winded  and  confumptive  Cafes,  and  of 
Hedlick  Fevers,  bY.  having  recommended,  for  their  Cure, 
theUfe  of  cleanfing,  healing,  and  baifamick  Medicines  in¬ 
wardly,  with  a  proper  Regulation  in  the  Feeding  and  Ex- 
ercife.  As  to  outward  and  fuperficial  Ulcers,  with  their 
different  Accidents,  they  have  been  alfo  fufficiently  handled 
in  the  forty  eighth  Chapter,  both  as  to  Externals  and  In¬ 
ternals.  The  Ulcers  of  fome  particular  Parts  have  likewife 
been  taken  notice  of,  as  the  Glanders,  bV.  Thofe  of  the 
Legs  and  Feet,  and  other  dependent  Parts,  fhall  be  treated 
of  when  we  come  to  the  Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts.  It  remains 
therefore  that  we  put  a  Period  to  this  Subjeft,  by  laying 
down  fome  Directions  concerning  the  Cure  of  thofe  Ulcers 

that 
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that  ar$  term*d  cavernous  and  fiftulous,  and  likewife  fuch 
of  therh  as  are  abftrufe,  and  form  themfelves  into  feveral 
Meanders  and  hidden  Abfcefles  among  the  Bones  and  fiefhy 
Interfaces,  tho’  in  the  latter  Circumftances  we  can  give  th@ 
Pradlitioner  but  little  Hopes  of  Succefs,  for  the  Reafons 
already  alledg’d  ;  yet  fo  long  as  a  Horfe  continues  fervice* 
able,  the  proper  Means  ought  to  be  ufed. 

And  therefore,  whether  fuch  an  Ulcer  proceed  from  an 
old  deep  Wound,  or  any  other  Caufe,  the  chief  thing  to 
be  done,  is  now  and  then  to  injedt  proper  Liquors  into  it* 
forbearing  the  ufe  of  thofe  things  that  are  very  corrofive  % 
for  albeit  corrofive  Applications  are  fometimes  proper  in 
Ulcers  that  are  fuperficial,  and  where  the  Efcar  can  be 
brought  off  by  the  proper  Dreffings,  or  the  Help  of  an  In- 
ftrument,  and  where  a  frelh  Growth  of  fuperfiuous  Mattel 
can  be  fupprefs’d  by  Bandage ;  yet  in  the  C^b  now  before 
us  they  are  often  hurtful,  as  all  fuch  A  pupations  caufe 
Accidents  that  ought  to  be  remedied  by  Art*  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  within  the  Reach  of  the  Artift  ;  for  which 
Caufe,  the  propereft  Liquors  to  be  injedted  into  all  fuch 
Ulcers,  are  Decodlions  made  of  the  Roots  of  Briony,  Birth-* 
wort.  Flower-de-luce,  life,  with  a  third  Part  of  Spirit  of 
Wine ;  or  redtify’d  Oil  of  Turpentine,  common  Honey,  oe 
Honey  of  Rofes,  may  be  alfo  made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  In¬ 
tention  ;  and  when  there  is  a  Foulnefs  in  the  Bones,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  Thinnefs,  Oilinefs,and  Stench  of  the 
Matter  ;  in  that  Cafe,  aTindlure  drawn  with  Wine  from 
Myrrh,  Aloes,  Frankincenfe,Olibanum, Saffron,  Cinnamon* 
and  fuch  like  things,  will  make  a  very  proper  Injedlion  to 
be  ufed  fometimes.  To  the  Wound  may  be  applied  Pled- 
gits  of  Flax  dipt  in  the  fame  Liquor,  or  fome  good  Diges¬ 
tive,  and  over  the  Dreffing  a  good  flicking  Plaifler.  The 
Injedtions  fhould  be  always  made  warm ;  and  when  the 
Part  can  admit  of  firm  Bandage,  it  will  never  fail  to  be  of 

Service.  '  .. 

But  thofe  Ulcers,  which,  upon  Trial  with  the  Probe,  &cm 
are  found  to  be  within  the  Reach  of  an  Operation,  ought  to 
be  laid  open,  avoiding,  as  much  as  poffible,  an  Effuiion  of 
Blood,  by  dividing  the  large  Vefieis,  and  the  Inconvenien- 
cies  that  may  happen  by  cutting  the  nervous  and  fenfibie 
Parts :  After  Incifion,  any  fuch  Ulcer  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
frefh  Wound,  only  that  mftead  of  a  Re-union,  by  doling ■ 
the  Sides  again,  they  mull  be  kept  open  with  Doffils  of 
Flax  dipt  in  Stiptick-water  the  firft  Dreffing,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  fome  good  Digefave,  that  Nature  may  fill  up 
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the  whole  Space  with  the  Growth  of  new  Flelh.  If  there  be 
Hill  a  bad  ulcerous  Difpofition  in  the  Part,  cleanfing  Oint¬ 
ments,  as  Bafilicurri  mixt  with  red  Precipitate,  or  Mgypti - 
mum  ;  or,  if  necefiary,  ftrong  Corrofives  may  be  made 
Ufe  of ;  Copperas- water,  Lime-water,  or  a  Solution  of 
Blue  Vitriol,  or  any  of  thofe  diredted  in  thofe  Parts  of  this 
Treatife  in  the  like  Intentions,  may  be  alfo  comply’d  with 
to  walh  the  Sore  ;  if  the  Bone  be  foul,  the  Method  laid 
down  in  the  51ft  Chapter  ought  alfo  to  be  followed.  In  a 
Fiftula,  the  hard  callous  Sides  muft  be  fcarrify’d,  or  touch’d 
with  a  Caultick,  to  bring  them  even  and  fmooth.  The 
Horfe  may  be  alfo  purg’d  once  or  twice,  and  afterwards  g6 
tinder  a  Courfe  of  the  Antimonial  or  Cinnabar-Balls,  & c* 
but  the  Reader  may  confult  the  48th  Chapter. 

CHAP.  LVL 

;  Of  Cauterizing*  and  giving  the  Fire* 

CAuterizing  is  perform’d  by  an  Inllrument  made  hot,  of 
by  corrofive  and  burning  Medicines >  and  thefe  are 
either  natural,  or  artificial,  which  may  be  made  ftronger  or 
Weaker,  according  to  the  feveral  Intentions  in  which  they 
are  ufed.  The  firlt  is  called  the  aftual  Cautery ,  and  the 
Halt  the  potential . 

We  make  ufe  of  corrofive  and  burning  Medicines  t© 
eleanfe  and  deftroy  all  Foulnefs  which  obftru&s  and  hin¬ 
ders  the  Cure  of  any  Ulcer,  to  keep  down  a  preternatural 
Growth  of  fungous  Flefh,  to  eat  away  Excrefcences,  to 
open  Abfcefles  and  Impofthumes,  and  moreover  to  Hop  up 
the  Mouths  of  Blood- veflels,  thereby  to  prevent  an  Hemor¬ 
rhage  of  Blood.  The  a&ual  Cautery  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  to 
moll  of  the  fame  Purpofes ;  but  as  we  have  taken  Notice  of 
thefe  things  already,  and  reduced  them  to  Practice,  with 
the  necefiary  Cautions  in  their  Applications  ;  we  fhall  not 
therefore  fpend  the  Reader’s  time  in  repeating  them  over 
again,  but  proceed  to  the  other  Intentions  of  Cauterizing, 
which  in  a  more  efpecial  Manner  go  under  the  Denomina¬ 
tion  of  Giving  the  Fire . 

The  Fire  is  fo  ancient  in  the  Pra&ice  of  Surgery,  that  it 
feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  firlt  Methods  ufed  to  remove 
Pains  of  the  Joints,  &V.  proceeding  from  cold  glutinous 
Humours  impacted  in  them,  as  may  be  learn’d  from  Hippo - 
trates  and  others ;  and  tho’  it  be  now  greatly  in  difufe  among 
us  in  thefe  Intentions,  yet  it  is  to  this  Day  very  much  prac¬ 
tic’d  by  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs  3  and  it  is  reported  of 
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£he  Moors,  and  other  Barbarians ,  that  they  lear  their  Arms 
and  Shoulders,  only  to  ftrengthen  them  to  draw  the  Bow. 
The  ancient  Method  was  by  burning  Flax  or  Cotton  under 
the  difeafed  Member  made  into  a  Pyramidal  Form,  that  the 
Part  might  be  inured  to  it  by  degrees,  and  fo  enabled  to  bear  a 
neceflary  Augmentation  of  the  Flame.  And  Sir  Wm\  Temple 
had  feen  fuch  good  Effects  from  it,  that  encouraged  him.  to. 
write  his  ElTay  concerning  the  Cure  of  the  Gout  by  Moxar 
which  is  only  a  kind  of  Cotton  fet  on  Fire  in  this  Manner. 

But  whatever  Approbation  may  be  given  to  ^  - 

this  Method  of  curing  Difeafes  in  the  human  t^e 
Body,  it  is  certain  the  EfFedts  of  Fire  are  ve- 
ty  extraordinary  with  regard  to  Horfes  in  old  Griefs  in  the 
Joints,  Sinews,  and  nervous  Parts,  after  they  have  bid  a  De¬ 
fiance  to  all  artificial  Compofitions  whatever ;  neither  will 
this  be  thought  ftrange,  if  it  be  confider’d,  that  thofe  Parts 
are  very  compadt  and  folid,  being  compos*d  of  an  infinite 
Number  of  Fibres  and  nervous  Threads  laid  fo  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  that  there  is  not  a  Cavity  or  Interftice  to  be  difeerned 
in  them  when  cut  afunder  ;  and  therefore  when  thefe  are 
e>bftrudted,  nothing  can  be  fuppofed  to  relieve  them,  but 
What  is  of  the  molt  powerful  Efficacy. 

Now  it  is  very  plain,  that  adtual  Fire  may  be  of  the  great- 
eft  Importance  in  the  removing  fuch  Obftrudtions,  and  that 
in  a  twofold  Refpedt ;  Firjl ,  As  by  cauterizing  and  burning 
the  Outfide  there  is  a  Difcharge  made,  and  of  Confequence, 
a  Derivation  of  Matter  from  the  obftrudted  Part,  which 
muff:  give  more  Liberty  to  the  inciofed  Fluid;  and  Second¬ 
ly,  As  the  Heat,  communicated  in  this  Manner  by  theadfive 
Particles  of  Fire,  muft  needs  give  a  Sort  of  new  Life  and 
Motion  to  the  vifeid  Juices,  which  are  thus  compadted, 
whereby  they  become  more  fitted  to  make  their  Way  thro* 
their  proper  Vents  and  Paflages,  and  likewife  as  it  forces 
the  relaxed  Fibres  to  contradt  themfelves. 

This  is  fo  certain  an  Effedt  of  Fire,  that  it  is  even  plain. 
5n  thofe  Inftances,  where  many  of  the  poorer  Sort  among 
the  Country  People  cure  themfelves  of  the  Kibes,  &c.  by 
holding  their  Heels  over  burning  Coals,  or  a  hot  Pair  of 
Tongs,  tho’  they  do  not  fear  the  Skin,  and  many  of  the  good 
Tffedts  which  proceed  from  the  Application  of  Ointments 
to  hard  obftinate  Swellings  and  aching  Pains  in  Horfes,  are 
more  owing  to  the  hot  Bar  of  Iron  made  ufe  of  in  the  rub¬ 
bing  in  of  the  Ointments,  than  any  medicinal,  Efficacy  in 
the  Ointments  themfelves,  feveta!  of  thefe  being  no  better 
than  common  Hogs-lard. 

Y  3  And 
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And  as  the  Fire  becomes  more  ufeful  in  all  fuch  Intentions* 
by  removing  fettled  Obftrudtions,  fo  it  is  of  no  lefs  Import¬ 
ance  in  Ring-bones,  Quitter-bones,  Scratches,  and,  in  fine* 
to  loofen  all  grifly  and  horny  Excrefcences  that  grow  out 
upon  the  Legs  and  Feet,  or  any  other  Part  of  the  Body* 
where,  by  fearing  their  Subftance,  and  piercing  the  Skin 
Hear  the  Root  or  Infertion,  a  Stop  is  put  to  the  Humours 
that  nourifh  them,  fo  that  the^  are  made  tp  rot  and  fall  off, 
r  Solleyfell  lays  down  three  important  Di- 
ST rX.  rcftions  in  giving  the  Fire.  Th tfirfi  is,  not 
^  to  prefs  too  hard  upon  the  Part.  The  Second^ 

To  let  the  Knife  be  red-hot,  but  not  flaming.  And  the 
Third ,  To  heat  the  Knife  or  Inftrument  in  a  Charcoal 
Firef  The  two  firffc  of  thefe  Directions  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  and  the  laft  may  be  comply?d  with  according  to 
the  Artift’s  Conveniency. 

In  all  Griefs  of  the  Sinews  and  nervous  Parts,  the  Fire  is 
to  be  very  fparingly  given,  and  a  drawing  Knife  is  certainly5 
the  propereft  Inftrument,  though  there  are  fome  who  make 
ufe  of  a  large  Gold  Coin,  from  a  Conceit  of  its  having 
greater  medicinal  Virtues  than  really  belong  to  it.  Some 
Content  themfelves  with  Silver,  and  there  are  others  who 
prefer  Copper,  from  an  Opinion  of  its  being  a  Metal  that 
refills  PutrefaClion  ;  and  among  thefe  is  our  laft  mentioned 
Author.  But  moft  of  our  Englifh  Farriers  make  ufe  of 
Iron  Inftruments  in  all  their  cauterizing  Operations,  which* 
if  they  be  fmooth  and  well  polifh’d,  are  as  good  as  any, 
and  in  this  it  is  fuflicient  that  they  have  the  Example  of 
moft  Surgeons  for  their  Authority. 

The  Knife  fhould  be  rounded  on  the  Edge,  and  pretty 
thick,  that  it  may  keep  the  Heat  as  long  as  pofiible ;  it 
pught  alfo  to  be  heated  in  a  very  clear  Fire  (if  a  Charcoal 
Fire  cannot  be  had)  and  afterwards  rubb’d  upon  a  woollen 
Cloth,  that  no  Dirt  or  Afhes  may  flick  to  it,  and  until  the 
Earning  Rednefs  is  wore  quite  off;  then  the  Farrier  mult* 
with  a  fteady,  dexterous,  and  light  Hand,  draw  his  Lines 
or  Rafes  on  each  fide  the  Joint  or  Sinew*  always  following 
the  Courfe  of  the  Hair,  without  making  crofs  Lines,  for, 
befides  that  they  are  of  no  Importance  in  the  Cure,  they 
caufe  a  very  great  Deformity.  A  due  Care  mult  alfo  be 
had,  never  to  pierce  the  Skin,  but  rather  repeat  the  Strokes 
the  oftner,  until  it  becomes  of  the  Colour  of  a  pale  Cherry  5 
for  if  the  Fire  happens  to  touch  the  Sinews,  it  will  be  apt  to 
caufe  Convulfions ;  and  if  the  Florfe  furvive  thefe  Diforders, 
he  may  hereafter  become  irrecoverably  lame. 

But 
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But  when  the  Grievance  happens  to  be  on  the  Hips, 
Shoulders,  or  other  flefhy  Parts,  or  when  the  Fire  is  given 
to  dijperfe  any  obftinate  flegmatick  Humour,  that  cannot 
be  brought  to  Suppuration,  the  Artift  may  go  on  with 
fome  Boldnefs ;  and  befides,  that  the  Lines  may  be  made 
of  any  Figure,  either  in  fhape  of  a  Film,  Arrow  or  Shield > 
pr  what  the  Farrier  pleafes ;  the  Skin  ought  alfo  to  be  pierc’d 
snore  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Situation  and  Urgency  of  the 
Grievance,  that  a  powerful  Revulfion  may  be  made,  by 
drawing  away  a  plentiful  deal  of  Matter.  There  are  many 
Jnftances  of  Cures  of  this  kind  to  be  met  with  among  Hor- 
fes,  and  even  fome  in  the  human  Body,  where,  by  burning 
the  Hip  with  a  hot  Iron,  the  Ifch.ia.tick  Pains,  and  other 
Siervous  Obftrudions,  have  been  altogether  removed.  But 
in  Cafes  where  the  Skin  is  to  be  pierced,  it  ought  to  be  done 
from  below  upwards,  that  the  Matter  may  flow  downwards, 
the  better  to  prevent  an  ulcerous  Difpofltion  in  the  Sores ; 
and  into  the  Orifices  or  Holes  may  be  introduced  little  foft 
Tents  of  Flax  dipt  in  warm  Bajilicum ,  or  any  other  iup- 
purative  Ointment  ;  for  if  this  be  cramro’d  with  hard 
Tents,  the  Anguifh  that  muff  neceflarily  happen  after  giv¬ 
ing  the  Fire,  will  be  apt  to  create  a  Fever. 

AH  the  fear’d  and  burnt  Parts  ought  immediately  to  be 
bath’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  afterwards  anointed  with 
n  Mixture  of  Bees-wax  and  Oil  melted  together,  or  with 
common  Tar,  until  theEfcars  fall  off ;  but  if  there  be  a 
very  great  Heat  and  Anguifh,  and  a  Tendency  to  a  Swel¬ 
ling,  which  is  apt  enough  to  fall  upon  the  Legs,  efpecially 
of  thofe  Horfes  that  are  tender. and  wafhy,  in  that  Cafe, 
camphorated  Spirits  may  beufed  two  or  three  times  a  Day, 
and,  if  need  require,  the  Cataplafm  diredled  for  the  Cute 
of  Burns.  But  thefe  Accidents  may  in  a  great  Meafure  be 
prevented,  and  the  whole  Intention  more  effectually  an- 
fwered,  if,  before  the  Operation,  Pvecourfe  be  had  to  Fo¬ 
mentation  and  Baths,  or  attenuating  Oils,  or  fuch  as  the 
Oil  of  Earth-worms,  or  the  Soldiers  Ointment ;  for  by 
thefe  Means  the  Grievance  will  more  eafily  yield  to  the 
Impreflions  of  the  FireJ  and  the  burnt  Parts  come  (boner  to 

a  Suppuration.  tV  .  r 

I  need  not  acquaint  any  one,  that  the  Horfe  muff  be  fe- 
cur’d  with  Collars,  or  fuch  other  Engines  as  can  be  made 
effectual  to  prevent  his  licking,  biting, \ or  rubbing  the  Scabs, 
which  is  very  common  when  they  begin  to  heal,  other  wif§ 
it  will  caufe  a  great  Deformity,  and  fuch  an  one  as  cannot 

fee  eafily  remedied.  What  relates  to  the  firing  of 

v  Y_a  tmcs% 
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bones,  fitter -tones,  and  Scratches ,  &c.  {ball  be  treated 
of  in  their  proper  Places. 

CHAP.  LVIL 
Of  Rowellmg . 

TJ  O  welling  is  an  artificial  Vent  made  to  difcharge  noxious 
Humours;  but  the  Effeds  of  Rowelling  are  not  the 
draining  away  of  ill  Humous,  as  moft  People  believe ;  for 
the  Matter  that  proceeds  from  the  Rowel  is  form’d  of  the 
*Zhe  Ufe  of  Blood ;  fo  that  by  it  both  the  good  and  bad 
i liuielliw  &  evacuated  :  And  therefore  all  that  can  be 

propos’d  by  Rowellmg,  is  to  make  a  Re- 
yulfion  or  Diverfion  from  any  Part  that  is  weaken’d  or  re¬ 
lax’d  by  old  obftinate  Obftrudions ;  and  in  this  Senfe  it  is 
iifeful  in  many  of  the  fame  Intentions  as  the  Fire,  and  is 
very  profitable  in  all  Aches,  cold  phlegmatick  Swellings, 
and  even  fometimes  in  Lamenefs  and  Infirmities  of  the 
Legs.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  a  Relief,  where  there  is  a  Ful- 
riefs  and  Redundancy  of  Humours  ;  and  in  moft  Difeafes 
of  the  Eyes :  But  Ro welling  is  abfolutely  hurtful  to  Horles 
that  are  poor,  lean,  and  hide-bound,  or  to  thofe  that  are 
hedick  and  confumptive,  &c. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Rowels,  viz.  A  hair  Rowel,  and 
French  Roweh  The  one  is  what  Surgeons  call  a  Seaton , 
and  the  other  a  Fonttcle  or  Fontanel ;  but  the  Fonticle  or 
French  Rowel  is  by  many  preferr’d,  as  it  is  not  fo  apt  to 
caufe  an  Abfcefs,  and  is  therefore  more  eafily  dry’d  up : 
But  in  Cafes  that  require  a  confiderable  Difcharge  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  a  fmall  Abfcefs  is  not  to  be  altogether  feared,  becaufe 
fuch  an  one  as  happens  upon  Rowellihg,  may  be  eafily  e- 
liough  cured  by  the  Application  ofBolfters  and  tight  Ban¬ 
dage. 

I  need  not  lay  down  any  particular  Qiredions  concerning 
this  Operation,  li nee  it  is  fo  common,  that  even  every 
Country  Smith  can  perform  it ;  I  fhall  only  take  Notice, 
that  the  French  Rowel  ought  always  to  be  put  in ‘the  Inter¬ 
laces  or  Furrows  that  go  between  the  Mufcles,  either  to¬ 
wards  their  Origin  or  Infertion,  or  any  other  Part  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Trad  of  any  Interface  ;  but  to  prevent  a  too 
great  Abfcefs,  the  hair  Rowel  may 'be  better  plac’d  towards 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Interface,  where  the  Furrow  is  not  fo 
deep,  and  where  the  Matter  will  eafily  run  off  ;  but  Care 
ought  to  ’  be  taken  not  to  put  in  the  Rowel  too  near  the 
T endons,  but  where  there  is  fome  Subftance  of  Flefh. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  LVIIL 
0/  Gelding  and  Curtailing  of  Horfes . 

THE  Gelding  of  a  Foal  is  an  eafy  Operation,  and  felr 
dom  attended  with  any  ill  Accident.  But  if  a  Horfe  s 
Stones  (hould  be  bruis’d,  or  otherwife  hurt,  and  fo  become 
irrecoverable,  the  extirpating  of  thefe  will  require  the  Skill 
of  a  good  Artift. 

The  Horfe  being  firft  call  on  a  Dunghill,  or  other  foft 
Place,  the  Scrotum ,  or  outward  Cafe,  is  to  be  cut  open  on 
each  Side,  where  both  Stones  are  to  be  taken  away  ;  and 
where  there  is  but  one,  that  Side  where  the  difeafed  Stone 
lies ;  afterwards  tie  a  waxt  Thread  round  the  Strings,  to 
ffop  the  Blood,  and  with  a  Pair  of  {harp  Scifl'ars  or  Knife, 
cut  the  Strings  between  the  Ligature  and  the  Stone,  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  Wound  Pledgits  dipt  in  the  common  Diges¬ 
tive  mix’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  laying  over  all  ComprefTes 
and  a  Bandage,  fuch  as  has  been  directed  to  fufpend  the 
Sheath.  If  an  Inflammation  happens,  it  is  to  be  treated 
with  warm  Fomentations  and  fpirituous  Things,  and  the 
Horfe  kept  to  an  opening  Diet,  with  Barley-water  for  his 
Prink. 

This  is  a  more  fafe  Method  than  what  is  generally  prac¬ 
tis’d,  viz.  by  applying  the  adtual  Cautery,  and  then  filling 
the  Place  with  Salt ;  for  albeit  it  may  fucceed  with  a  Colt  or 
Foal,  while  the  fpermatick  Veflels  are  very  fmall,  yet  it 
ipuft  needs  expofe  a  Horfe  to  many  Accident^  when  he 
come  to  his  Maturity.' 

' 1  As  to  the  Curtailing  or  Docking  of  Hor-  Curtailing . 
fes,  all  that  I  intend  upon  the  Subjedl,  is  on¬ 
ly  to  advertife  the  Farrier,  that  his  Searing-Iron  {hould  be 
fmoother  and  better  polifh’d  than  what  is  generally  made 
life  of,  and  that  it  {hould  be  rubb’d  very  clean  on  a  woollen 
Cloth,  and  the  Metal  harden’d,  for  when  it  is  otherwife,  the 
Scoria^  or  Sparks  that  fly  off  from  the  Iron,  are  apt  to  caufe 
jtn  intolerable  Anguilh,  which  falls  down  into  the  F unda- 
iyient  and  Sheath  :  Neither  fhould  the  Iron  be  at  any  time 
apply’d  flaming  hot,  or  elfe  it  will  bring  the  burnt  Part 
along  with  it  ;  for  want  of  this  Jaft  Caution,  I  have  feen 
the  Iron  apply ’d  two  or  three  times  before  an  Efcar  could 
be  form’d,  which  is  always  of  bad  Coniecjuence,  as  it  muff 

be  a  confiderable  Time  before  the  Bone  is  covered. 

■  •  '•  ■  s-  ■  1  . . CHAR. 
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CHAP.  LIX. 

Of  the  pampas. 

H  E  Lampas  is  an  Excrefcence  in  the  Roof  of  the 
x  Mouth,  which  hinders  a  Horfe  from  Feeding,  and  hap¬ 
pens  ufually  to  young  Horfes.  It  is  cur’d  by  applying  a 
hot  Iron  made  for  that  Purpofe,  and  it  is  fucceffively  per¬ 
formed  in  all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  need 
of  any  Caution,  but  only  that  the  Farrier  do  not  penetrate 
too  deep,  fo  as  to  fcale  the  thin  Bone  that  lies  under  the  up¬ 
per  Bars,  for  that  would  be  attended  with  very  troublefom? 
and  dangerous  Symptoms. 

CHAP.  LX. 

Of  the  Barbs. 

T  HESE  are  fmall  Excrefcences  under  the  Tongue,  which 
may  be  feen  by  drawing  the  T ongue  afide  ;  and  are  con- 
ftantly  cur’d  by  cutting  them  off  as  clofe  as  may  be,  with  a 
Pair  of  Scihars,  and  rubbing  the  Place  with  Salt. 

CHAP.  LXI. 

Of  the  Tick . 

we  find  this  among  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  yet  if 
is,  by  the  belt  Judges,  look’d  upon  to  be  an  ill  Habit, 
rather  than  a  Difeafe,  which  may  probably  at  firft  proceed 
from  the  Pain  and  Itching  that  happens  in  the  Breeding  of 
Teeth.  .  There  are  divers  Methods  ufed  to  break  a  Horfe  of 
this  Habit,  but  the  molt  approved  is,  to  make  him  eat  in  & 
Place  where  there  is  no  Manger,  tying  him  with  a  Buckle 
fp  the  Wall,  and  giving  him  his  Oats  in  a  Haverfack. 

CHAP,  LXII. 

Of  Wolves  Teeth. 

H I S  is  a  Diftemper  which  happens  to  Horfes  in  the 
x  Decline  of  their  Age,  when  the  Gums  are  worn  down ; 
the  Grinders  don’t  meet  one  upon  another,  but  grow  either 
outwards  or  inwards,  fo  that  their  Points  prick  the  Gums 
or  Tongue,  and  hinder  a  Horfe’s  Feeding.  The  ufual  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure  is  to  open  the  Horfe’s  Mouth  with  the  Upfet, 
and  with  a  Gouge  and  Mallet  ftrike  off  thofe  fharp  Edges' 
and  afterwards  file  them  down  finooth  5  but  it  is  much  fa- 

fer 
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fer  to  make  ufe  of  a  well  temper’d  File  only,  though  it  will 
take  a  little  more  Time. 

CHAP.  LXUI. 

Of  Gigs,  Bladders,  and  other  ‘Difeafes  of  the 

Mouth. 

<• 

THE  Mouths  of  Horfes  are  fubjecf:  to  feveral  Infirmities, 
which,  by  Reafon  of  the  Softnefs  and  Sponginefs  of  the 
Parts,  are  often  troublefome,  and  cannot  be  eafily  remov’d 
without  the  Fire,  or  fome  corrofive  Medicine.  The  Gigs 
and  Bladders,  for  the  molt  part,  grow  out  on  the  Infide  of 
the  Lips,  and  fometimes  towards  the  Palate  *  but  thole  of 
the  Lips  are  the  largeft .  The  ufuai  Method  of  Cure  is  by 
flitting  them  open,  and  difcharging  the  Matter,  afterwards 
walhing  them  with  Salt  and  Vinegar.  Sometimes  a  Horfe’s 
Mouth  is  wounded  by  amilhapen  or  rufty  Bit,  and  by  fe¬ 
veral  other  Accidents ;  all  which,  either  from  Neglect, 
or  an  ill  Difpofltion  in  the  Blood,  will  create  thofe  fort  of 
Ulcers  the  Farriers  call  Cankers.  In  fuch  Cafes,  the  belt 
way  is  to  make  ufe  of  a  fmall  round  Searing-iron,  mode¬ 
rately  heated,  which  may  be  introduced  through  a  Brafs 
Pipe,  to  defend  it  from  touching  any  other  Part ;  and  when 
the  Efcar  falls  off,  it  may  be  touch’d  now  and  then  with  a 
Sponge  dipt  in  Copperas-water,  until  it  is  cured.  The  fal¬ 
ling  down  of  the  Palate,  or,  more  properly,  the  Relaxation 
and  Swelling  of  the  Uvula ,  is  alfo  a  Difeafe  to  which  Horfes 
are  fubjedt  upon  catching  cold,  tho’  I  do  not  find  it  much 
taken  Notice  of  by  Farriers ;  yet  Mr.  Snap ,  in  his  Anato¬ 
my,  fays,  he  has  met  with  it  feveral  times.  The  Cure  is  by 
flowing  Pepper  upon  it,  or  touching  it  with  a  Feather  dipt 
in  the  blue  Eye- water,  or  Spirit  of  Sal  Annoniack , 

CHAP.  LXIV, 

Of  the  Toll-EviL 

THE  Poll-Evil  is  an  Impofthume  which  ariles  on  the 
Poll,  and,  for  the  moil  part,  is  caufed  by  the  fretting 
of  a  new  Halter  or  Collar,  Ac.  At  firft  it  requires  no  other 
Method  of  Cure  than  what  is  common  to  other  Biles  and 
inflam’d  Tumors,  viz.  by  ripening  and  bringing  it  to  Mat¬ 
ter;  but  fometimes  it  degenerates  to  a  finuous  Ulcer,  tho5 
that  be  generally  owing  to  want  of  Skill, 


There 
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There  is  a  fmall  Sinus  under  the  Noil-bone,  where  the 
Matter  is  apt  to  lodge,  unlefs  Care  he  taken  to  keep  the 
Part  firm  with  Bandage  ;  but  inftead  of  that,  the  Farriers 
generally  ufe  to  thruft  in  a  long  Tent,  which  raifes  the 
Flefh,  and  opens  a  Way  into  the  Sinus ;  and  by  this  means 
an  Ulcer  is  created  where  there  needs  be  none  ;  all  there¬ 
fore  that  is  further  neceflary  on  this  Head,  is  to  caution  the 
Practitioner  againft  fuch  ill  Methods  ;  and  if  the  Tumor 
}ias  a  very  large  Cavity  within  it,  it  is  much  better  to  lay  it 
fom^what  open,  than  to  thruft  foreign  Subftances  into  it ; 
and  if  it  requires  an  ulcerous  Difpofition,  it  muft  be  treated 
as  fuch.  But  the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe  to  the  55  th 
Chapter,  as  alfo  to  thofe  Places  where  we  have  treated  of 
£he  Strangles, 

CHAP.  LXV. 

Of  Hurts  and  Bruifes  in  the  Withers ,  &c. 

JJORSES  are  very  .often  hurt,  or  wrung  in  the  Withers, 
by  the  Biting  of  other  Horfes,  or  unfit  Saddles,  efpe- 
dally  when  the  Bows  are  too  wide,  for  by  that  Means  they 
bruife  the  Flefh  againft  the  Spines  of  the  fecond  and  third 
Vertebra  of  the'  Back,  which  form  that  Prominence  which 
rifes  above  their  Shoulders?  When  the  Swelling  is  mode* 
rate,  the  ufual  Method  is  to  wafh  the  Part  with  Salt  and 
Water,  or  to  apply  Horfe-dung,  or  Salt  and  black  Soap 
infix’d  together,  which  very  often  fucceeds ;  any  reftringent 
Charge,  as  Bole  and  Vinegar,  with  Whites  of  Eggs,  has 
the  fame  Effect,  tho’  in  a  different  Manner  ;  as  alfo  the 
Whites  of  Eggs  beat  up  into  a  Foam  with  a  Piece  of  Ai- 
lum.  This  is  very  much  commended. 

Sometimes  the  Hair  is  rubb’d  oft,  and  the  Part  becomes 
gall’d,  in  which  Cafe  nothing  is  preferable  to  the  recftify’d 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Brandy,  which  ought  to  beufed  often, co¬ 
vering  the  Part  with  a  flaxen  Cloth  dipt  in  Bees- wax,  and  a 
|ittle  Oil  melted  together  to  keep  the  Dirt  from  it,  and  defend 

cfhe  Cure .  ^  ^rom  ^ie  when  the  Bruife  hap¬ 

pens  to  be  violent,  an  Impofthumation  may 
certainly  be  expected,  which  mull  be  manag’d  according  to 
the  Directions  laid  down  in  the  Cure  of  the  Strangles.  And 
as  foon  as  the  Matter  is  difcharg’d,  and  the  Swelling  fallen, 
fo  that  the  Part  can  bear  to  be  bound,  a  Strap  may  be  fixed 
to  the  Breaft-cloth,  which  may  pafs  between  his  Fofe-legs, 
and  be  faften’d  to  his  Surfingle,  which,  in  a  great  Meafufe, 
will  anfwer  tfie  End  of  bandage,  by  keeping  the  Parts  firm. 
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Volley  fell  complains  of  the  ill  Accidents  attending  the  Dif- 
orders  in  the  Withers,  and  it  is  no  Wonder,  for  that  Author 
Was  always  too  bufy  with  Tents,  and  but  little  acquainted 
With  the  true  Ufe  of  Bandage.  A  Tent  in  the  Withers  is 
Very  dangerous,  and  in  all  Parts  of  the  Back  and  Loins  » 
for  by  them  the  Fleih  is  raifed,  as  was  obferved  in  the  pfe- 
ceeding  Chapter,  and  the  Matter  becomes  colle&ed  among 
the  Spines,  whereby  finuous  and  fiflulous  Ulcers  are  form’d, 
which  for  the  moft  part  prove  incurable. 

As  to  thofe  Ailments  that  proceed  from  Bife  on  fh$ 
the  Bite  of  another  Horfe,  whether  they  be  Withers. 
on  the  Withers,  the  Neck,  or  any  other  Part 
Of  the  Body,  they  mull  be  often  bath’d  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  drefs’d  with  Turpentine  and  the  Yolks  of  Eggs, 
as  all  other  Wounds  and  Impofthumes ;  and  if  the  Bfuife 
caufe  a  fmall  Mortification  and  Deadnefs  in  the  Part, 
which  fometimes  happens,  it  may  be  drefs’d  with  JEgyptia - 
cum  ;  and  if  it  prove  obftinate,  the  adtuai  Cautery  may  be 
made  ufe  of  to  bring  it  to  Digeftion  ;  after  which  it  may 
be  manag’d  as  a  fimple  W ound  or  Ulcer.. 

CHAP.  LXVL 

%.  ! 

Of  a  Navel-gall,  &c.' 


A  Navel-gall  is  feated  on  the  Top  of  the  Spine,  oppofite 
to  the  Navel,  from  whence  it  has  its  Name,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  caufed  by  a  bad  Saddle  pinching  a  Horfe  behind, 
which  being  negledted,  turns  to  a  foul  fungous  Excrefcence ; 
and  fometimes,  after  long  Continuance,  to  a  finuous  and 
fiftulous  Ulcer ;  fometimes  it  looks  like  a  hardened  brown. 

£lly,  and  fometimes  black  and  mortify’d.  While  there  is 
oifture  and  Senfibility  in  the  P  art,  an  Ointment  may  be 
apply’dof  Quickfilver  and  Turpentine,  viz,  an  Ounce  of 
Quickfilver  to  every  two  Ounces  of  T urpentine,  rubb’d  in 
i  Mortar  till  they  be  well  incorporated,  and  then  fpread  up¬ 
on  Hurds  or  Flax  :  On  each  fide  of  the  Spine,  over  the 
Swelling,  may  be  laid  fmooth  dry  Pledgits  of  Hurds,  or  Bol- 
Iters  of  flaxen  Cloth,  which  may  be  girt  round  with  a  Sur- 
Angle.  But  if  the  Sore  be  dead  and  lifelefs,  a  good  {harp 
Razor  or  Knife  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  cut  it  to  the  Quick, 
and  then  let  it  be  drefs’d  according  to  the  Directions  laid 


down  in  the  Cure  of  Wounds, 
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ASitfaft  A  Sit  faff  proceeds  alfo  from  a  Saddle- 

J  J  °  gall,  and  is  another  of  the  Accidents  that 

happens  to  the  Spine  ;  it  is  dry  and  horny,  and  may  be 
cur’d  by  anointing  it  firlt  with  Oil  of  Bays,  until  it  turns 
foft,  and  then  by  dreffing  it  with  Quickfilver  and  T urpen- 
tine,  as  above  diredted,  which  alone  will  make  a  Cure,  es¬ 
pecially  if  die  hard  horny  Subftance  be  gently  fcarrify’d  in 
feme  Places. 


CHAP.  LXVIL  • 

Of  a  Shoulder-wrench ,  Shoulder -fight,  and 

Shoulder- [plait. 

♦"TO  undcrftand  the  Nature  of  thefe  Infirmities,  it  will  be 
A  neceflary  to  remember,  that  the  Blade-  bone  of  the 
Shoulder  is  fixed  to  the  Body,  not  by  Articulation  or  Joint¬ 
ing,  but  by  Appoiition,  being  laid  to  the  Ribs,  and  fatten’d 
by  the  Mufcles  which  lie  under  and  above  it  \  fo  when  a 
Horfe  happens  to  receive  a  Blow  or  Strain  in  the  Shoul¬ 
der,  the  Tendons  of  thofe  Mufcles  are  ftretched  and  relax¬ 
ed  ;  and  when  that  is  violent,  it  is  called  a  Shoulder- [plait 9 
and  becomes  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  as  the  Horfe  is  more 
or  lefs  hardy. 

Every  one  fufficiently  knows,  that  a  Slip,  falfe  Step,  or 
any  undue  Pofition  of  a  H one’s  Legs,  will  ftrain  and  weaken 
the  Shoulder,  by  ftretching  thofe  Ligaments ;  and  fome- 
times  the  Shoulder  is  affedled  by  a  Hurt  or  Bruife  on  the 
Withers,  the  Reafon  of  which  may  be  eafily  enough  con¬ 
ceiv’d,  by  any  one  who  will  examine  into  the  Structure  of 
thefe  Parts ;  but  when  the  Accident  proves  not  fo  violent 
as  to  fhew  a  Loofenefs  and  Swelling,  it  is  not  eafily  dis¬ 
cerned  whether  the  Lamenefs  be  in  the  Shoulder,  in  the 
Foot,  or  any  other  Joint.  The  bell  Judges  have  therefore 
in  all  fuch  Cafes,  thought  it  proper  to  examine  all  Parts 
from  the  Shoulder  downwards,  and  even  to  unfhoe  the 
Horfe,  that  they  may  know  certainly  where  to  apply  their 
Remedies.  But  the  Infirmities  of  the  Shoulders  may  be 
diftinguilhed  from  thofe  of  the  Feet,  by  having  a  Horfe 
put  to  Exercife  ;  for  if  the  Lamenefs  be  in  the  Feet,  he 
will  halt  mofl  When  he  is  ridden  ;  but  if  it  be  in  the  Shoul¬ 
der,  the  warmer  he  grows  the  lefs  he  will  halt  ;  and,  if 
the  Wrench  be  violent,  he  will  be  apt  to  caft  his  Legs  out¬ 
wards,  forming  a  Circle  as  he  goes.  But  if  none  of  thefe 
Signs  are  perceivable  in  his  Gait,  the  lureft  Way  is  to  turn 

him 
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him  (hort  on  the  lame  Side,  for  that  tries  the  Mufcles  the 
moft  of  any  thing  j  lb  that  if  the  Grief  be  in  the  Shoulder, 
he  will  fet  his  Foot  on  the  Ground  hardily,  and  endeavour 
to  favour  his  Shoulder. 

But  in  order  to  the  Cure,  a  Diftindion  ^he  Curga 
ought  to  be  made  between  an  old  Grief,  and 
a  Hurt  that  is  newly  receiv’d ;  for,  in  a  frefh  Strain,  the 
iirft  Intention  is  to  apply  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  allay 
the  Heat  and  Inflammation,  and  prevent  a  too  great  Flux 
of  Matter  to  the  Part  ;  whereas  in  an  old  Grief,  thofe 
Things  are  chiefly  made  ufe  of  that  attenuate,  and  render 
the  fuperfluous  Humours  fit  to  pafs  through  the  Pores ;  and 
therefore,  as  foon  as  you  perceive  your  Horfe  lamed  in  the 
Shoulder,  by  a  Fall,  or  any  other  Accident,  after  he  has 
been  bled  on  the  oppofite  Side,  a  cold  reftringent  Charge 
may  be  apply’d,  of  Vinegar,  Bole,  and  the  Whites  of  Eggs, 
Verjuice  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  Vinegar  upon  the  Road, 
which  may  be  had  at  any  F arm-houfe  ;  for  the  fooner  a 
cold  Application  is  made,  the  better.  The  Part  ought,  in 
the  Beginning,  to  be  refreihed  three  or  four  times  a  Day, 
with  a  Sponge  dipt  in  Vinegar  and  Bole  $  and  after  that, 
the  following  Plaifter  may  be  apply’d. 

66  Take  common  Pitch  half  a  Pound,  De  Minio  Plaifter 
cc  or  a  Diachylon,  fix  Ounces,  common  Turpentine  four 
Ounces,  Oil  Olive  two  Ounces :  Melt  them  together 
in  a  Pipkin  over  hot  Embers,  continually  ftirring  ;  and 
£C  when  thefe  are  diflolved,  add  Bole  in  fine  Powder  four 
Ounces,  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  of  each  an  Ounce.  Spread 
this  upon  the  Horfe’s  Shoulder  before  it  grows  cold, 
«  and  put  fine  Flokes  of  the  Colour  of  the  Horfe  all 
cc  over  it. 

But  when  the  Lamenefs  happens  to  be  of  an  old  Hand¬ 
ing,  the  following  Ointment  will  be  of  great  Service. 

u  Take  of  the  Soldiers  Ointment,  or  Nerve-ointment, 
sc  half  a  Pound,  Ointment  of  Marfh- mallows  fix  Ounces, 
«  redify’d  Oil  of  Amber  four  Ounces.  Mix  them  all  to- 
««  gether,  and  with  a  hot  Bar  of  Iron  held  as  near  as  pof- 
4C  fible,  chafe  the  Part  twice  a  Day  ;  and  at  fome  Inter- 
vals.with  camphorated  Spirits. 

The  Soldiers  Ointment  is  made  as  follows . 

<c  Take  frefh  Bay-leaves  three  Pounds,  f  he  Soldiers. 

44  Rue  two  Pounds  and  a  half,  Miarjoram  Qint?nent . 

«  two  Pounds,  Mint  one  Pound,  Sage, 

Wormwood,  Coftmary,  Bafil,  of  each  half  a  Pound, 

44  Oil  Olive  twenty  Pounds,  yellow  Wax  four  Pounds,Ma- 

“  laga 
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laga  Wine  two  Pounds.”  Bruife  all  the  Leaves,  and 
boil  to  the  Conliftence  of  an  Ointment,  and  keep  it  for 
Ufe.  This  may  be  made  in  a  fmaller  Quantity  by  thofe 
who  keep  but  few  Horfes. 

Solleyfell  recommends  the  Ointment  of  Montpelier  as  an 
excellent  Remedy  in  all  Strains  of  the  Shoulders,  &V.  It  is 
tompofed  of  the  Ointment  of  Rofes,  Marfh- mallows,  Po- 
puieon,  and  Honey,  of  each  equal  Quantities.  The  Oils 
of  Turpentine,  Earth-worms,  Oil  of  Pet  re ,  St.  John’s- 
Wort,  Nerve-oil,  Bears-greafe,  Horfe-greafe,  Mules-greafe, 
Deers- fuet,  Badgers-greafe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  alfo 
ufed  in  the  fame  Intention.  But  if  the  Lamenefs  does  not 
yield  to  thefe  things,  Recourfe  may  be  had  to  Rowelling, 
or  to  the  Fire  ;  but  the  laft  is  preferable,  and  lefs  painful 
than  the  ufual  Method  Of  Ro welling,  by  bruifing  and  blow¬ 
ing  up  the  Shoulder. 

And  therefore,  with  a  hot  Iron,  make  a  Circle  the 
Breadth  of  a  Trencher  round  the  Joint,  and  within  the 
whole  Circle  pierce  the  Skin,  leaving  about  an  Inch  be¬ 
tween  the  Holes,  and  to  each  apply  yellow  Wax  and  Rofiri 
melted  together  until  the  Efcars  fall  off,  and  then  drefs  them 
every  Day  with  Turpentine  and  Honey,  applying  PlaifterS 
as  directed,  until  the  Sores  are  dried  up. 

Some advife  fwimming  a  Horfe  fora  Shoulder- fplait,  from 
an  Opinion  of  the  Joint  being  out ;  but  if  it  was  really1,  fo, 
he  mult  fwim  with  three  Legs,  which  is  almoft  as  impoffibie 
,as  for  a  Door  to  move  without  Hinges.  But  yet  Swimming 
is  not  always  unfuccefsful ;  and  in  all  old  Griefs,  it  becomes 
ferviceable  in  the  fame  Manner  as  a  Cold  Bath,  by  helping 
Perfpiration,  and  giving  a  more  lively  Motion  to  the  ob- 
ftrudted  Matter ;  and  therefore  the  Morning  is  the  propereft 
Time,  becaufe  the  Water  is  then  the  coldeft,  and  it  fhould 
be  a  continual  Cuftom  for  fome  time,  to  do  effectual  Ser¬ 
vice. 

But  in  all  other  Refpedls,  the  Horfe  fhould  be  put  to  no 
kind  of  Labour,  neither  ought  any  one  to  ride  him  ;  for  a 
Weight  upon  his  Back  mull  needs  add  to  the  Infirmity,  as 
the  greatefl  Strefs  lies  upon  the  Shoulders  ;  but  it  will  be 
very  proper  for  him  to  be  walk’d  out  every  Day,  when  the 
Weather  is  favourable;  and  his  Exercife  may  be  increafed 
as  his  Shoulder  recovers  Strength  :  A  Patten  Shoe  may  alfo 
be  fet  upon  the  oppoflte  Foot,  if  he  leans  too  much  up¬ 
on  it. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP;  LXVIII; 

f  ?  -f  y  • 

Of  a  fwa/d  Back}  and  Strains  of  the  Hip  si 

A  Swaying  of  the  Back!  is  a  Pain  and  Weaknefs  in  the 
Reins,  caufed  by  a  Fall,  the  carrying  of  feme  heavy 
Burden,  or  fome  other  violent  Accident,  and  fometimesthe 
Horfe  is  alfo  hurt  inwardly,  which  brings  him  into  the  great- 
eft  Diforders  imaginable  ;  yet  I  am  of  Mr.  S  nape’s  Mind, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  a  thing  as  a  broken  Back,  in  the  Senfe 
the  Farriers  generally  mean,  otherwife  the  Horle  could  not 
furvive  it  many  Minutes :  Neither  is  it  very  probable  that 
the  Spines  or  Procefles  of  the  Rack-  bones  fhould  be  often 
broke,  unlefs  the  Horfe  be  very  poor  and  lean,  thefe  being, 
for  the  molt  part,  very  well  guarded  by  the  thick  Mufcles  of 
the  Back;  and  therefore,  by  a  Swaying  of  the  Back,  is  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  underftood  a  ftretching  and  Relaxation  of  ^the 
Mufcles  and  Ligaments  of  thofe  Parts  ;  and  when  the  Hurt 
is  more  inward,  the  Malady  muft  then  confifi  in  the  ftretch- 
inc  of  the  large  Blood- velfels, &c.  Butin  all  fuch  Cafes,; 
the  Farrier  ought,  in  his  Cure,  to  treat  a  Plorfe  as  if  he 
was  hurt  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  as  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  Simpathy  between  both. 

The  firft  thing  therefore  to  be  done,  is  to  take  a  plentiful 
deal  of  Blood  from  the  Neck  ;  after  which,  the  cold  Charge, 
and  the  other  Remedies  preferib’d  in  the  preceeding  Chap¬ 
ter,  ought  to  be  apply *d  inwardly  thofe  things  that  are  pro¬ 
per  to  promote  Sweat ;  and,  as  Mr.  Snape  advifes,  he  may 
be  fweated  in  a  Dunghill,  if  the  common  Remedies  fail  5 
his  Diet  muft  be  opening,  and  all  imaginable  Care  taken  to 
keep  down  a  Fever.  He  ought  to  be  girt  pretty  firm  over 
his  Reins,  yet  not  fo  as  to  hinder  the  Motion  ot  his  Flanks ; 
he  ought  alfo  to  be  hung  up,  or  kept  in  a  fteady  Pofture  : 
But  if  the  Weaknefs  continues,  you  may  proceed  to  the 
Fire,  which  muft  be  done  by  piercing  the  Skin  on  the  Muf¬ 
cles  that  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  Spine,  avoiding,  as  much  as 
poflible,  to  burn  him  near  the  Flanks,  otherwife  it  will  be 
apt  to  create  a  violent  Swelling  in  the  Sheath,-  Which  would 

very  readily  bring  on  a  Fever.  .  ,  . 

The  Strains  in  the  Hips  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  Back  and  Shoulders,  only 
they  are  not  fo  apt  to  create  a  Fever,  as  a  Swaying  of  the 
Back.  Sometimes,  the  round  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone  is5 

by  the  Violence  of  the  Accident,  thruft  out  of  its  Socket,- 
J  2^  and 
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&nd  then  a  Horfe  is  laid  to  be  Hipjhot  \  but  if  it  is  not  re¬ 
duc’d  immediately,  he  will  be  irrecoverably  lame.  The 
Cure  confifts  in  the  fame  Applications  that  are  proper  for  a 

Shoulder-fplait. 

* 

CHAP  LXIX. 

Of  Bones  broken  and  out  of  Joint. 

TP  H  E  replacing  of  Bones  that  are  disjointed,  is  a  very  un^ 
fuccefsful  Operation,  infomuch  that  we  have  few  or  no 
Inftances  ofHorfes  ever  becoming  ferviceable  after  their 
Bones  have  been  difplac’d ;  but  broken  Bones  have  often 
been  recovered  ;  and  Solleyfell  gives  an  Inftance  of  a  Horfe 
that  had  a  I  radure  of  the  Bone,  with  a  large  Wound  in  the 
Flefh ;  and  of  a  Mule  that  had  a  Fradure  in  the  Leg  ;  both 
which  were  cur’d  by  one  who  was  neither  Surgeon  nor  Far¬ 
rier  ;  and  Ruini,  and  other  Italian  Authors,  have  laid  down 
a  Method  of  Cure  for  all  fuch  Accidents,  tho’  the  Succefs 
mull  be  very  much  owing  to  the  Goodnefs  of  a  Horfe’s  Con- 
ilitution  and  Sagacity,  there  being  fome  who  will  favour 
any  Infirmities  or  Lamenefs  more  than  others. 

When  the  Bone  is  fradur’d,  the  Horfe  ought  to  be  rais’d 
in  a  Sling :  and  while  one  holds  the  Member  with  both 
Hands  three  or  four  Inches  above  the  fradur’d  Part,  ano¬ 
ther  muft  extend  it,  and  draw  it  quite  ftreight ;  after  which 
it  is  to  be  bath’d  with  Vinegar  and  Bole,  and  a  thick  flaxen 
Cloth  dipt  in  the  faid  Liquor,  and  laid  fmooth  round  it ; 
then  with  a  Roller  about  two  Inches  broad,  make  feveral 
Rounds  upon  the  fradur’d  Part,  afcending  alfo  above  and 
below  it,  making  your  Turnings  even,  that  the  Splints  may 
lie  on  clofe;  after  which,  apply  two  or  three  thin  Splints  of 
Wood,  wrapt  up  in  Linnen  Cloth  or  Hurds,  always  taking 
care  not  to  let  any  o t  their  Ends  prefs  upon  the  Sinews ;  and 
above  them  make  feveral  Turns  with  a  long  Roller  upwards 
and  downwards,  until  the  Splints  are  firm  and  immoveable. 

The  Leg  mull  be  often  bath’d  above  and  below  the  Dref- 
fing  with  Vinegar,  or  warm  Lees  of  Wine,  efpecially  for 
the  firft  Fortnight,  and  the  Horfe  kept  to  a  laxative  Diet  ; 
and  the  D  refling  kept  on  for  the  fpace  of  forty  Days,  ma¬ 
king  it  tight  as  often  as  it  begins  to  turn  flack.  If  the  Horfe 
is  inclinable  to  favour  his  Infirmity,  he  will  recover  without 
much  *T  rouble  j  out  it  it  be  otherwiie,  it  will  be  proper  to1 
keep  him  conftantly  in  a  Sling,  fufering  the  fradur’d  Mem¬ 
ber  juft  1 9  touch  the  Ground, 

T hfe 
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,  This  is  the  propereft  Method  for  all  Fractures  in  the 
Legs  and  Patterns ;  but  in  Cafes  where  other  Bones  are, 
broke,  the  greateft  Part  mutt  be  left  to  Nature,  who  will 
make  a  Re-union  in  her  own  Way,tho’  it  may  not  be  with¬ 
out  fome  Deformity ;  but  we  can  expedt  no  great  Affittance 
either  from  Art  or  Nature,  when  a  Fradture  happens  oh 
any  large  Joint,  or  very  near  it ;  or  when  a  Bone  is  much 
lhiver’d  and  fpiinter’d.  ;  ,  f  ,  .<  < 

The  ufual  Method  to  reduce  Bones  that  Toe  Method  of 
are  difplac’d,  is  by  catting  the  Horfe  on  a  reducing  Bonei 
foft  Place,  and  putting  four  ftrong  Patterns  out  °fJoinU 
pn  his  Feet,  drawing  him  from  the  Ground,  fo  as  his  whole 
Weight  may,  in  a  great  Meafure,  reft  upon  the  disjointed 
Member.  I  have  feen  two  Horfes  ferv’d  in  this  Manner 
for  a  Diflocation  in  the  Shoulder,  but  neither  of  them  fuc- 
ceeded.  Some  ufe  a  Method  that  is  much  more  cruel  % 
they  tie  one  End  of  a  leathern  Thong  about  the  Horfe’s  Pa- 
itern,  and  the  other  to  a  yielding  Shrub  ;  and  then  by 
whipping  him,  make  him  ftrain  with  all  his  Force,  till  the 
Bone  returns  to  its  proper  Place  ;  but  this  Method  is  not 
only  dangerous,  but  feldom  fuccefsfuL 

G  H  A  P.  LXX  o 
Of  Hurts  in  the  Stifle : 

THESE,  as  moft  other  Accidents  of  this  fend,  come 
by  a  Strain  or  Blow  on  the  Stifle-bone,  which  is  the 
Knee-pan  of  a  Horfe  ;  fometimes  the  Ligaments  which  co¬ 
ver  that  Bone  afe  fo  much  relaxed,  that  it  becomes  loofe, 
moving  upwards,  and  downwards,  and  Sideways,  by  the 
Touch  of  your  Hand  ;  and  the  Horfe  going  downright 
lame,  is  faid  to  be  jlifled ;  but  it  is  a  general  Miftake  in 
Authors,  to  fancy  the  Bone  is  mifplaced,  that  being  merely 
impoflible,  unlefs  the  broad  Ligaments  were  cut,  and  then3 
indeed,  it  might  burft  out  of  its  Place. 

The  Cure  confifts  in  the  Application  of  ^  Cur^  - 
thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  ftrengthen'  #  t 

the  relaxed  Ligaments.  If  the  Strain  be  new,  Vinegar  and 
Bole,  &ct  ought  to  be  made  ufe  of  ;  and  after  that  a  Plaifter 
made  of  Pitch,  Myrrh,  Olibanum,  Dragon’s  Blood,  &ca 
The  Pitch  mutt  be  melted  with  a  little  Oil,  or  Hogs-lard* 
and  the  other  Ingredients  made  into  Powder,  and  ftirred 
into  it  While  it  is  warm- ;  after  which  it  may  be  poured  up¬ 
on  the  fti fling  Place,  covering  it  with  Flokes,  or  the  Stuf¬ 
fings  of  an  old  Saddle,  The  Horfe  ought  not  to  be  pUt 

Z  t  10 
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to  a  fly  hard  Exercife,  but  may  go  to  Grafs,  or  be  led 
Abroad  for  the  fpace  of  an  Hour  every  Day,  until  he  h 
able  to  bear  greater  Fatigue, 

CHAR  LXXL 
Of  the  Bone-fpavin . 

HIS  is  a  hard  bony  Excrefcence  growing  on  the  Inlid® 
^  of  the  Hough,  not  far  from  the  Elbow,  and  is  genera¬ 
ted  of  the  Matter  which  nourifhes  the  Bones  and  Ligaments. 
Some  Horfes  are  foal’d  with  this  Imperfection  ;  but  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  for  the  moll  part,  from  ftraining,  while  a  Horfe  is  too 
young  to  bear  violent  Fatigue,  which,  in  Procefs  of  Time, 
caufes  Lamenefs. 

*Ihe  Cure  The  main  ^ntentlon  'm  ^  Cure,  is  to  re¬ 

move  the  Excrefcence,  but  this  is  hardly  pra^ 
Cticable  when  it  adheres  to  the  Bone  as  a  Part  of  its  Sub- 
llance,  but  only  when  it  lies  as  an  Appendage,  in  which 
Cafe  it  may  be  removed  by  a  dexterous  Application  of  the 
Fire,  or  by  the  Ufe  of  cauftick  Ointments  $  for  thefe,  by 
bringing  a  Flux  of  Matter,  and  a  conftant  Moifture  into 
the  Part,  will,  by  Degrees,  loofen  that  hard  Subftance  from 
its  Adhefion,  fo  that  it  may  be  eafily  taken  off  $  and  for 
this  Purpofe  we  recommend  the  following. 

44  Take  Quicklilver  and  Brimftone,  of  each  two  Oun- 
44  ces ;  rub  them  in  a  Mortar  until  they  turn  to  a  black 
44  Powder ;  then  take  Spanijh  Flies  and  Euphorbium  in 
64  Powder,  of  each  fix  Drams,  Corrolive  Sublimate  two 
64  Drams,  the  Apoftles  Ointment  four  Ounces.  Mix  them 
44  cold  in  a  Mortar,  or  on  a  Marble. 

The  Method  of  applying  this  Ointment,  is  firft  to  rubb 
the  Part  with  a  piece  of  any  round  fmooth  Stick,  and  then 
lay  over  a  flicking  Plainer  to  guard  the  reft  of  the  Hough  ; 
this  muft  be  made  of  Rolin,  common  Pitch,  or  Burgundy 
Pitch,  fpread  on  a  thick  Piece  of  Leather,  having  a  Hole 
cut  in  the  Middle,  that  the  Tumor  may  come  thro’  it,  up¬ 
on  which  the  Ointment  is  to  be  apply’d,  the  Hair  being 
alfo  fhav’d  away,  over  which  muft  be  laid  a  Pledgit  of 
clean  Plurds,  fattened  with  an  eafy  Bandage  round  the 
Hough,  or  another  flicking  Plaifter  over  all.  This  Oint¬ 
ment  will  at’firft  draw  out  a  thin  Water  ;  but  after  two  or 
three  Days  Application,  it  will  form -an  Efcar,  which  may 
be  fcarrify’d  with  a  Fleam  or  Lancet,  continuing  the  Ap¬ 
plication  every  other  Day  until  the  Bone  becomes  loofe,  or 
‘  its  Subftance  diilolves  5  and  after  it  is  removed,  the  Ulcer 

muft 
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muft  be  drefs’d  with  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  Tin&ure  of 
Myrrh  warm,  and  then  healed  with  Bafilicon  mix’d  with 
Turpentine,  &c. 

In  giving  the  Fire,  Solleyfell  advifes  to  -da  Obfervati- 
fear  the  large  Vein  above  and  below  the  concerning 
Thigh,  from  an  Opinion  that  the  Tumour  the  taking  up 
is  fed  by  it  \  but  it  is  plainly  other  wife,  the  a  em ' 

Office  of  that  Vein  being  only  to  take  up  and  carry  back 
that  Portion  of  the  Blood  which  is  more  than  neceflary  for 
the  Nourifhment  of  thofe  Parts  through  which  it  paffes  5 
and  when  that  Conduit  is  once  ftopt,  there  mull  be  a  greater 
quantity  of  Blood  and  Nourifhment  retain’d  in  thofe  Parts, 
at  lead  for  fome  time,  than  before  ;  wherefore  fuch  an  Ef¬ 
fect  muft  be  owing,  not  to  an  Abatement  of  Humours,  but 
to  a  greater  quantity  of  Moifture  derived  from  a  greater 
quantity  of  Blood,  whereby  the  Bone  may  be  more  eafily 
feparated,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d  ;  but  if  it  chance  to 
have  this  good  EffeCt  in  removing  a  Bone-fpavin,  the  Lofs 
of  fo  large  a  Veflel  may  eafily  be  of  worfe  Comfequenee  in 
other  Refpedts,  as  (hall  be  (hewn  hereafter, 

CHAP.  LXXIE 
Of  the  String-halt .] 

THE  String-halt  is  an  involuntary  and  convulfive  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Mufcles,  which  extend  or  bend  the  Hough  ; 
when  it  feizes  the  outfide  Mufcles,  the  Horfe  ftraddles  and 
throws  his  Legs  outwards,  but  when  the  In  fide  Mufcles  are 
affeCted,  his  Legs  are  twitched  up  to  his  Belly  ;  fometimes  it 
is  only  in  one  Leg,  fometimes  in  both  ;  but  thefe  things  are 
fo  well  known,  that  we  need  not  infill  on  them.  It  gene¬ 
rally  proceeds  from  fome.Strain  or  Blow  \  for  whatever  cre¬ 
ates  a  more  than  ordinary  Pain  in  any  particular  Mufcle 
belonging  to  the  Hough,  may  caufe  a  too  great  Derivation 
of  Blood  and  Spirits,  whereby  fuch  an  habitual  Contraction 
may  be  produc’d. 

The  Cure  is  difficult,  and  rarely  attended  with  Succefs  5 
though,  in  the  Beginning,  a  String-halt  may  be  removed 
with  good  Rubbing,  and  the  Ufe  of  Fomentations,  with 
daily  but  moderate  Exercife  ;  for  by  this  Means  the  Blood 
and  Spirits  may  be  equally  derived  into  the  difeafed  Mufcle 
and  its  Antagonift.  The  laft  Refuge  is  ufually  the  Fire, 
which  has  been  known  to  anfwer,  at  lead  fo  far  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  abfolute  Lamenefs.  _ 

Z  3  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  LXXIII 

:  ! 

0/  the  Blood-fyavin* 


fie  Blood-fpa -  HP  HIS  Diftemper  is  a  Dilatation  and 
nnn  compar'd  to  «*-  Swelling  of  the  Matter-' vein,  on  the  In- 
a  Varix  in  fide  0jr  the  Hough,  and  is  juftly  compar’d 
by  S  alley  fell  to  a  Varix  in  Men.  Its  Cure 
|s  perform’d  by  taking  up  that  Part  of  the  Vein  which  forms 
the  Tumor,  and  healing  the  Wound  with  proper  Digeftives 
and  good  Bandage  ;  fome  think  it  fufficient  to  tie  a  Liga¬ 
ture  above  the  Swelling,  and  then  make  an  Aperture  in  the 
Vein,  letting  it  Blood  until  the  Swelling  falls ;  after  which 
they  unbind  the  Ligature,  apply  a  reftringent  Charge  of 
the  Whites  of  Eggs,  Bole,  and  Vinegar,  with  a  firm  Ban¬ 
dage  :  But  this  is  not  fo  certain,  efpecially  when  the  Spa¬ 
vin  is  form’d  under  the  great  Joint  of  the  Hough,  and  wrhere 
the  V ein  takes  a  winding  turn  round  it,  in  which  Cafe  it 
will  be  apt  to  grow  again  as  foon  as  the  Bandage  is  remo¬ 
ved.  But  a  cold  Charge  is  very  necefiary  all  round  the 
Joint,  when  the  Vein  is  taken  up,  to  prevent  the  Swelling 
fliat  mull  follow  upon  the  Operation.  : 

CHAP.  LXXIV. 

i  i  .  -  i  \  t 

Of  Malenders  and  Selenders . 

r]'  H  L  Malenders  are  Chops  or  Chinks  on  the  Bending 
of  the  Knee,  which  difcharge  a  fharp  indigefted  Mat¬ 
ter,  caufingPain,  and  making  the  Horfe  go  lame  before,  as 
the  Selenders ,  which  appear  on  the  Bending  of  the  Hough, 
Biake  him  go  lame  behind.  They  both  proceed  from  the 
fame  Caufe,  and  are  fometimes  accompanied  with  a  Scab, 
and  with  a  conftant  flaring  and  briftling  of  the  Hairs.  *. 

*rije  Cure .  "I"he  Pr°pereft  Method  for  the  Cure  of  thofe 

1  :  Infirmities,  is,  in  the  firfl  place,  to  walh  them 

with  a  Lather  of  black  Soap  warm,  or  with  old  Chamber- 
lye  ;  after  which  apply  a  Poultice  of  the  Roots  of  Marfh- 
inallows  and  Linfeed,  foften’d  with  Linfeed  Oil  ;  and  a# 
often  as  it  is  apply’d,  you  may  mix  half  an  Ounce  of  Cam-' 
phire  in  Powder,  tying  it  on  with  a  Roller  j  this  may  be 
continued  till  -the  Scabs  fall  off,  and  the  Sores  grow  clean. 
Then  take  Turpentine  and  Quickfilver  equal  Parts,  Airring 
them  in  a  Mortar  till  they  be  well  incorporated  ;  fpread  a' 
Pledgit  with  this  Ointment,  and  apply  it  to  the  Sore,  tving 
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k  on  as  above  dire&ed,  and  renew  the  Drefiing  every  Dajr 
until  the  Cure  is  perform’d,  obferving  alfo  conftantly  to 
wafh  all  the  Chinks  with  Brandy  or  Spirit  of  Wine, 

CHAP.  LXXV. 

Of  the  Hough-bony . 

THIS  is  a  hard  Tumor  that  grows  on  the  Elbow  of 
the  Hough,  and  is  finewy,  like  the  Matter  which 
covers  that  Bone.  It  proceeds  from  a  Strain  or  Blow,  and 
when  it  happens  to  be  of  long  Continuance,  it  becomes  dif¬ 
ficult  and  hard  to  be  cur’d,  the  Subftance  of  the  Swelling 
being  like  harden’d  Glue. 

In  the  Beginning  take  the  Soldiers  Ointment,  Ointment 
of  Marfh-mallows,  and  Oil  of  Amber,  as  directed  in  a 
preceeding  Chapter  againft  Strains  in  the  Shoulder,  and  rub 
it  into  the  Part  with  a  hot  Bar  of  Iron,  holding  it  very 
clofe,  and  taking  care  to  fetter  the  Horfe  fo  as  he  may  not 
fir  ike ;  if  it  does  not  yield  to  this  Remedy,  take  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  the  Diachylon  with  the  Gums,  which  may  be 
had  at  any  Apothecary’s  ;  melt  it  in  a  Pipkin,  and  pour  it 
warm  upon  the  Top  of  the  Hough,  renewing  it  as  often  a.$* 
it  begins  to  wafte.  If  the  Swelling  increafe,  and  turn  to  m 
Impofthume,  it  may  be  ripen’d  with  Cataplafms,  and  open¬ 
ed  with  a  hot  Iron,  piercing  from  below  upwards,  and  drefi* 
fed  with  the  common  Pigeftive  of  Turpentine  and  Honey* 
or  the  Yolks  of  Eggs,  with  a  Mixture  of  Spirit  of  Wine* 
making  a  firm  Bandage  over  the  Part ;  and  by  thefe  Means 
it  will  be  cur’d.  But  in  Cafe  of  a.  continued  and  obftinatc 
Hardnefs,  you  muft  proceed  to  the  Fire,  firft  penetrating  a 
little  Way  into  the  Body  of  the  Tumor  with  a  round  Iron* 
and  drawing  from  thence  feveral  fuperficial  Lines,  which 
may  be  drefs’d  according  to  the  Method  already  laid  down, 
fpr  performing  that  Operation, 

CHAP.  LXXVL 

Of  the  Curb , 

TH  E  Curb  is  a  Swelling  on  the  finewy  Parts  of  the  Legv 
a  little  below  the  Elbow  of  the  Hough,  but  fomewhag 
higher  than  the  Spavin,  on  thelnfide,  and  is  geneiated  of  the 
fame  Matter  that  nourifhes  the  Tendons  and  Ligaments  i 
ft  is  broader  and  higher  at  its  upper  Part  than  below,  and 
fpmetimes  caufes  the  Horfe  to  halt,  by  hindering  the  Acuorr 
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of  the  Joint.  It  happens  chiefly  to  draught  Horfes,  and 
js  hardly  curable  by  any  other  Means  than  Fire  ;  however, 
the  Medicines  directed  in  the  preceeding  Chapters  may  firft 
be  comply ’d  with,  or  the  Plaifter  of  Frogs,  with  four  times 
the  ufual  quantity  of  Quickiilver,  may  be  laid  to  the  Curb, 
iirfl  {having  away  the  Hair,  and  renewing  it  once  a  Fort¬ 
night.  This  Plaifter  is  fomewfiat  troublefome  to  make,  but 
may  be  had  of  any  Apothecary  when  befpoke  ;  and  I 
dare  anfwer  it  will  be  of  greateft  Service  to  remove  ajl  hard 
Swellings  on  the  Bones  or  Sinews,  by  difcufling  them  ; 
fometimes  it  has  the  EfFed  of  a  fuppurative  Plaifter,  and 
will  caufe  an  Impofthumation,  which  equally  anfwers  the 
End,  as  thefe  fort  of  Tumors  often  terminate  that  Way 
with  good  Succefs .  But  they  who  will  give  themfelves  the 
Trouble  to  make  it,  may  obferve  the  following  Method^ 
which  I  have  borrowed  from  one  of  the  beft  Judges  in 
Pharmacy. 

ce  Take  Frogs  N°  3.  Earth-worms  four 
Ounces,  Hogs-lard  one  Pound,  White- 
wine  one  Pint :  Boil  till  the  watry  Parts 
;  ftrain  the  Lard,  and  put  to  it  half  a 
Pound  of  Litharge,  boiling  it  again  with  frefh  Wine  till 
the  whole  be  incorporated.  Then  put  in  Wax  and  Oil 
of  Bays,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Adders  Fat  an  Ounce  and 
a  half,  Frankincenfe  one  Ounce,  Euphorbium  in  flne 
Powder  half  an  Ounce,  with  Quickiilver  half  a  Pound, 
firft  incorporated  in  a  Mortar  with  two  Ounces  of  Tur¬ 
pentine,  two  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Spike,  and  half  an  Ounce 
of  liquid  Storax:  Make  it  into  a  Plaifter,  and  keen  it  for 
“  Ufe;  -  ’  •  -  —  ’  •  '  ‘  •  *■“*  -  '  •  •'  ‘ 
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CHAP.  LXXVIl 


Of  a  Jar  don- 


rpHIS  is  a  hard  callous  Tumor  a  little  belqw  the  Bending 
4  of  the  Ham  on  the  Outfide';  it  is  at  firft  fcarcely  dil- 
cernable,  but  in  Time  caufes  the  Horfe  to  halt,  and  grows 
fo  painful  as  to  make  him  pine  away,  and  become  light 
belly -d  ;  but  it  happens  moft  frequently  to  manag’d  Horfes, 
efpecjally  thofe  who  have  been  kept  too  much  on  their 
Haunches.  The  Cure  may  be  firft  attempted  by  applying 
thq  Mercurial  Plaifter,  as  above  direded  ;  but  if  it  proves  ob- 
itinate,  it  mull  be  treated  as  a  Bone-fpavin,  &V. 

;  “  '  1  "  ' ' . . ‘T"  1  "  "  CHAP, 
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CHAP.  LXXVIII. 

Of  Splents  and  Oflets ,  &c. 

ASplent  is  a  callous  hard  Suhftance  which  adheres  to  the 
Infide  of  the  Shank-bone  ;  when  there  is  but  one,  it  is 
called  a  fingle  Splent ;  but  when  there  is  another  oppofite  to 
it,  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Shank-bone,  it  is  then  called  a 

peg’d  or  pinn’d  Splent. 

The  Regfon  of  all  fuch  Excrefcences  may  Fhe  Matter  and 
he  eafily  enough  apprehended  by  thofe  who  Formation  of 
will  take  the  Pains  to  examine  the  Shank-  *  en  s' 
hone  of  any  Horfe  after  the  Flefh  is  fcraped  off,  wheie  they 
may  obferve  two  Appendages  growing  to  the  Shank-bone, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  Horfes  that  are  young,  tho 
the  Seam  by  which  thefe  Bones  are  joined  to  the  Shank,  is, 
in  fome  old  Horfes,  quite  obliterate  and  worn  out,  except 
in  the  Middle.  Each  of  thefe  Appendages  referable  a  Bod¬ 
kin,  being  broad  at  Top,  and  narrow  at  Bottom,  and  are 
joined  to  the  Shank  by  Appolition,  and  fattened  by  a  gum¬ 
my  Matter  not  unlike  Glue. 

Now  if  a  young  Horfe  be  prefs?d  with  any  extraordinary 
Weight  towards  his  Shoulders,  before  thofe  Bones  aie  fimly 
cemented  and  put  together,  but  efpecially  when  he  goes 
down  Hill  with  a  Burden  or  a  heavy  Man  upon  his  Back, 
it  bears  fo  hard  upon  his  F ore-legs,  that  it  cauies  thefe  bony 
Appendages  to  give  Why,  and  luffer  a  Difloiiion  >  and  gL 
tho’  the  Horfe  does  not  always  grow  lame  upon  it  imme¬ 
diately,  yet  it  brings  a  Redundancy  of  this  glutinous  Matter, 
which  ouzes  from  between  the  Bones  on  the  Inlide  of  the 
Shank,  where  there  is  a  little  Hollownefs  and  Hardnefs  un¬ 
der  the  Periojleum ,  like  the  Gum  which  iffues  from  a 
wounded  Tree,  and  is  thus  form’d  into  a  Splent.  But  when 
the  Diftortion  is  violent,  or  if  the  Horfe  be  of  a  tender,  de¬ 
licate  Make,  the  Afflux  of  Matter  will  be  the  greater,  fo  that 
it  ouzes  through  the  oppofite  Side  alfo,  and  forms  a  peggd 
or  thorough  Splent,  which  looks  as  if  a  Wedge  was  ftruck 
quite  thro’  the  Bone  ;  fometimes  a  double  Splent  is  form  d, 
which  is  call’d  by  the  French  a  Fuze?  ;  and  this  happens 
when  there  is  a  frefh  Afflux  of  Matter  upon  a  Splent  that  is 
already  begun,  like  the  Lays  upon  an  Hide,  by  the  1  mining 
down  of  frefh  Water  upon  it.  This  laft  fort  caufes  a  very 
great  Deformity,  and  is  therefore  eafily  perceivable. 

Moil  of  thefe  Swellings  make  their  firft  Appearance  a, 
pretty  Way  below  the  Knee,  where  the  Cleft;  b'etwem  ffle 
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Bones  is  the  wideft,  which  is  very  natural ;  and  in  fome  Ca¬ 
fes,  but  efpecially  when  they  are  of  long  Continuance,  they 
not  only  afcend  to  the  Knee,  but  go  a  good  Way  down  the 
Shank,  and  fometimes  backwards  towards  the  Mafter-finew. 

Oflets .  Opts  are  little  hard  Subftances  that  arife 

J  “  ’  among  the  fmall  Bones  of  the  Knee,  on  the 
Infide  ;  they  grow  out  of  the  gummy  Subftance  which  faf- 
tens  thofe  Bones  together,  and  derive  their  Origin  from  a 
Matter  like  that  which  produces  Splents,  and  like  them 
proceed  from  the  fame  Caufe,  viz,  the  ftraining  of  a  Horfe 
while  he  is  young,  and  before  his  Joints  be  well  knit ;  and 
from  hence  alfo  we  may  underitand  the  Nature  of  all  thofe 
hard  Tumors  already  treated  of,  which  grow  near  the 
Joints,  whether  they  be  Spavins ,  Jar  dons ,  Curbs,  or  of  any 
other  kind,  their  chief  Difference  conlifting  in  their  Situa¬ 
tion,  being  all  of  them  form’d  of  a  Matter,  which,  in  time, 
grows  hard,  yea,  even  as  the  Bone  itfelf ;  and  this  is  the 
Keafon  why  they  cannot  be  mov’d,  but  by  things  that  are 
of  the  greateft  Efficacy,  Notwithstanding,  if  they  be  dis¬ 
cover’d  before  they  acquire  fuch  ?  Degree  of  Hardnefs,  they 
may  be  made  to  yield  to  lefs  powerful  Remedies  than  what 
we  are  fometimes  conftrain’d  to  make  ufe  of? 

The  Cure  of  But  as  to  Splents,  which  are  our  prefent 

Splents,  & c.  Bufinefs,  it  is  very  plain  from  what  has  been 
faid  concerning  their  Origin  and  Growth,  if 
the  Infirmity  could  be  difcover’d  at  firft,  they  might  be 
kept  down,  and  wholly  prevented  by  the  Application  of 
firm  Bandage  upon  the  Shank ;  for  by  it  not  only  the  Bones 
would  be  conftantly  kept  clofe  togther,  but  the  Periojieunz 
and  Flefh  united  to  the  Bones,  fo  that  there  would  be  no 
Room  for  any  vagrant  Matter  to  lodge  between  them  ; 
but  fince  it  is  otherwife,  that  thefe  are  fejdom  taken  Notice 
of  until  they  bring  a  Deformity  along  with  them,  or  a 
Halting,  they  muft  therefore  be  treated  as  other  hard  Sub¬ 
ftances  of  the  like  Nature, 

And  Fuji,  If  the  Horfe  be  young,  and  theSpIent  not  of 
a  very  old  ftanding,  an  Attempt  is  to  be  made  to  difiolve 
it ;  and  for  that  Purpofe  nothing  is  preferable  to  the  Mer- 
curM  Plaifter,  ipferted  in  the  75th  Chapter,  which  muft  be 
apply’d  fpread  on  Leather,  and  continued  a  confiderabie 
Time,,  fhaving  away  the  Hair  as  often  as  ft  is  renew’d  5 
but  if  it  is  not  to  fie  removed  without  Suppuration,  then 
rub  it  ioundly  with  the  Handle  of  a  Hammer  ;  and  after 
its  Subftance  has  been  thus  bruifed,  it  may  be  brought  tq 
an  Impofthume,  by  applying  a  Mucftage  Plaifter,  on fome 
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good  Poultice  made  of  the  Roots  of  Marih- mallows,  Bean* 
'flour,  Fenugreek  and  Lin fegd  Powder, -and  fuch-like,  with 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Ointment  of  Marlh-mallows ;  and 
then  the  Matter  may  be  difcharged  .as  from  a  common 
Bile  or  Impofthume,  by  making  a  ftreight  Incifion  upon  it 
from  below  upward.  But  if  a  more  expeditious  Method  be 
requir’d,  the  Cauftick  Ointment,  inferted  in  the  71ft  Chap¬ 
ter,  may  be  apply’d,  with  the  neceflary  Precautions, .  obfer- 
vin^  further,  not  to  continue  it  longer  than  an  Eicar  is  for¬ 
med  by  it ;  or  the  following  Method  out  of  Solleyjell  may 

Jbecomply’d  y/ith,  which  is  very  eafy. 

“  Shave  the  Flair,  knock,  rub,  and  foften  the  Splent ; 

154  then  take  a  Piece  of  the  Rind  of  Bacon,  not  very  fat, 

«  and  lay  it  on  the  Part  with  the  fat  Side  outwards  5  after- 
wards  apply  a  flat  Cautery,  or  red-hot  Iron,  of  the 
Bignefs  of  a  Shilling,  holding  it  upon  the  Skin  ;  and  in 
“  the  mean  time  order  another  Iron  to  be  heated,  which 
64  muft  be  apply’d  on  another  Part  of  the  Skin,  but  ftill 
over  the  Splent,  continue  after  the  fame  Manner  till  the 
«  Swelling  be  diilolved  ;  then  lay  a  Piaifter  over  it,  and 
*c  Shavings  of  Cloth  over  that,  taxing  Care  that  the  Plorie 
do  not  bite  it  oft. 

But  one  thing  is  very  material  after  the  Removal  of  a 
Splent,  and  that  is,  to  keep  a  firm  Bandage  over  the  Part 
for  fome  time,  to  prevent  its  Return  ;  for  unlefs  the  Parts 
be  kept  very  dole,  the  fame  Matter  which  breeds  it  at  firft, 
will  be  apt  to  ingender  it  again.  When  the  Bone  happens 
to  be  laid  bare,  it  muft  be  treated  according  to  the  Method 

laid  down  in  the  Cure  of  Wounds. 

The  Cure  of  a  Splent  is  hardly  to  be  attempted,  if  the 
Horfe  be  grown  old,  for  the  Matter  becomes  then  fo  hard, 
that  there  is  no  Way  to  make  it  yield,  without  running  a 
very  great  Hazard  ;  neither  is  it  curable  when  the  Difeafq 
Is  in  the  Bone  ;  for  albeit  this  is  fometimes  miftaken  for  a 
Splent,  yet  it  is,  for  the  molt  part,  no  other  than  what  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  Caries  or  an  Ulcer  in  the  Bone,  which,  in  time, 
has  been  heal’d,  and  grows  into  a  flinty  hard  SuSftance  ? 
This  may  be  known  by  its  bunching  out  and  Uneyenneis, 

and  by  its  Hardnefs.  ,  ,  , ,  , 

'  The  Ofiets  are  more  difficult  and  hard  tone  cur  d  than 

Splents,  because  of  their  Situation  among  the  fmalj  Bones 
which  are  in  the  Joint,  and  are  therefore  only  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed  by  giving  the  Fire,  though  even  that  is  not  always  atten¬ 
ded  with  Succefs.  But  thefe  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

’ '  v  r  ’  L  FI  A  EL 
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CHAP.  LXXIX. 

Of  a  Ring-bone 

HIS  is  a  hard  callous  Subfiance,  which  grows  in  the 
hollow  Circle  of  the  little  Pattern,,  immediately  above 
the  Cronet ;  it  is  fometimes  hereditary,  but  more  frequently 
occafioned  by  a  Strain,  and  is  bred  of  the  like  Matter  with 
the  other  hard  Subitances  we  have  treated  of  in  the  preceed- 
ing  Chapters ;  fometimes  it  goes  quite  round  like  a  Ring, 
from  whence  it  has  obtained  the  Name  of  Ring-bone . 

cghe  Cure .  "Rhe  Method  of  taking  it  off,  is  by 
the  Application  of  ltrong  cauftick  Medicines, 
fuch  as  Quick- lime,  Arfenick,  Realgar,  and  the  like,  the 
Hair  being  firft  fhav’d,  and  the  hard  Subfiance  fcarrify’d. 
Some  ufe  ynflack’d  Lime  in  Powder,  and  apply  it  pretty 
thick  over  the  Part,  fallening  it  with  a  Cloth,  and  then 
ride  the  Horfe  into  Water,  Jetting  him  Hand  fome  time  in 
it ;  by  which  Means  the  Subftance  of  the  Ring-bone,  is  de-. 
Uroy’d,  and  there  is  nothing  further  neceffiary  than  to  heal* 
up  the  Ulcer.  This  is  a  very  expeditious  way,  but  whoever 
tries  it  had  need  be  careful  to  guard  the  Cronet ,  or  elfe  it  will 
be  apt  to  caufe  a  gathering  of  Matter  under  the  Hoof,  which 
would  readily^corrode  the  Coffin-bone,  There  are  others 
who  cut  the  Ring-  bone  flreight  downwards  to  the  Cronet y 
in  feverai  Places,  and  put  in  Rowels ;  which,  by  forming 
Ulcers,  and  bringing  a  Rqttennefs  and  Corruption  all  about 
the  Part,  caufe  the  Excrefcences  to  loofen  or  melt  away* 

Sol  ley  jell  obferves,  that  fome  Ring-bones  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  without  giving  the  Fire,  nor  does  tffat  always  fue¬ 
led,  but  when  the  Soal  is  alfo  taken  out,  and  the  Frufh 
laid  open  ;  for  by  this  there  is  a  very  great  Moiflure  deriv’d 
into  the  Part,  and  at  the  fame  Time  Room  is  given  for  the 
Matter  to  difcharge  itfelf,  which  might  otherwife  loofen  the 
Cronet ,  by  being  detain’d  in  the  hollow  Circle  of  the- Pattern. 
The  Method  is  this  :  64  Take  out  the  Soal,  and  after  the 
“  fecond  Dreffing,  cut  the  Skin  in  feverai  Places  above  the 
Cronet ,  fo  as  to  lay  the  Ring-bone  bare  ;  then  with  a 
hot  Knife  cut  the  Ring-bone  through  the  Incifions  till  you 
44  reach  to  the  Bottom,  not  all  at  once,  but  repeating  the 
44  Strokes  gently  ;  in  the  mean  time  make  a  Cleft  into  the 
44  Frufh,  and  keep  it  open  by  applying  into  it  Pledgits 
f‘  diP?  in  a  Mixture  of  Tar,  Honey,  and  Turpentine  ; 

laying  the  fame  Dreffing  to  all  the  fear’d  Parts*  until 
H  the  F leaps  fall  off. 


Now 
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Now  it  is  very  plain,  a  Ring-bone  may  be  removed  by 
any  of  the  preceeding  Methods,  when  rightly  manag’d,  and 
the  only  thing  that  makes  them  unfuccefsful,  is,  when  a 
Horfe  happens  to  be  old  or  difeafed,  or  when  it  chances  to 
be  a  natural  Imperfection  ;  but  the  moft  common  Impedi¬ 
ment  is  the  Want  of  Skill  to  heal  up  the  Ulcers,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Matter  getting  under  the  Hough,  and  likewise  to 
keep  down  the  Growth  of  new  Excrescences,  which  are 
ever  apt  to  arife  on  thofe  Parts ;  and  therefore,  as  foon  as 
the  Pain  and  Anguiih  is  over,  the  Sores  fhould  be  drefs’d 
with  Mgyptiacum ,  or  fome  other  cleanfing  Ointment,  and 
all  the  hollow  Parts  round  the  Paftern  fill’d  with  Flax  dipt 
in  Vitriol-water,  or  rather  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  over  all  a 
Bandage  as  firm  as  the  Horfe  can  bear,  reaching  from  be¬ 
neath  the  Cronet  almoft  to  the  Knee  ;  this  being  the  true 
Method  to  prevent  the  ill  Confequenees  that  may  arife  in 
the  Cure,  OY. 

CHAP*  LXXX. 

Of  Wind-galls. 

Wnd-galls  are  foft,  yielding,  flatulent  Tumors,  feated 
on  either  Side  of  the  Foot-lock  Joint,  &c.  they  are 
caufed  by  violent  {training,  or  by  a  Horfe’s  Handing  on  a 
Hoping  Floor,  and  by  feveral  other  Accidents,  as  Blows-, 
Strokes  from  another  Horfe,  &c. 

The  ufual  Method  of  cure  is  by  opening  ^  Cur£m 
them  with  a  Fleam,  to  let  out  the  gummy 
Matter,  and  applying  to  the  Orifice  a  little  Plaifter  of  Rofin* 
Pitch, Maftich^Oil  of  Bays,  with  the  White  of  an  Egg  ;  and 
there  are  fome  who  mix  with  Plaifters  of  this  kind,  Verde- 
ereafe  and  Turpentine,  which  is  not  amifs  ;  but  the  Oint¬ 
ment  made  of  equal  Parts  of  Turpentine  and  Quickfilver  will 
anfwer  the  End  much  better,  efpecially  if  with  it  be  mixed 
a  fmall  Quantity  of  Verdegreafe,  and  the  White  of  an  Egg» 
to  make  it  flick  faft  to  the  Part.  The  hollow  Spaces  on  each 
Side  of  the  Sinew  ought  to  be  fill’d  with  Hurds  moiftened  m 
warm  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  good  Bandage  apply ’d  overall 
the  Fetlock,  to  prevent  their  growing  again. 

But  to  Wind-galls  that  are  large,  emollient  and  ioftenmg 
Medicines  are  to  be  made  ufe  of,  as  Poultices  made  of 
Mallows,  Marfh-  mallows,  &c.  or  the  Mucilage  Plaifter, 
or  Diachylon  with  the  Gums,  fpread  thick  upon  Leather : 
Or  the  following  Charge  may  be  apply’d : 


«  Take 
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44  Take  two  Ounces  of  Galbanum  pounded,  boil  it  gent- 
*4  1  y  in  a  Pint  of  Vinegar  over  hot  Embers,  with  half  a 
44  Pound  of  common  Turpentine  ;  and  after  half  an  Hour’s 
44  Boiling,  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  add  to  it  Maftich, 
44  Myrh,  Dragons-blood,  and  Bole,  of  each  three  Ounces  j 
44  mix,  and  make  a  Charge,  which  mult  be  apply ’d  hot. 

IfRecourfe  muft  be  had  to  caultick  Medicines,  an  Oint¬ 
ment  may  be  made  with  Quickfilver  and  Turpentine,  of 
each  an  Ounce,  Euphorbium  and  Spanijb  Flies  in  Powder, 
of  each  one  Dram ;  this  may  be  apply’d  to  the  Wind- gall, 
taking  care  to  guard  the  great  Sinew  and  the  neighbouring 
Parts,  as  diredled  in  a  preceeding  Chapter.  The  Horfe  mult 
always  be  ty’d  up,  to  hinder  him  from  biting  it  off.  But 
if  this  caufe  too  great  an  Inflammation,  as  may  happen  to 
Lome  delicate  Horfes,  the  Ointment  may  be  made  weaker,- 
by  mixing  a  greater  Quantity  of  T urpentine  with  it, 

CHAP.  LXXXL 

Of  a  Sinew -fprain,  &c. 

ll^HEN  the  Mailer -Anew  above  the  Hough,  or  that  above 
the  Footlock,  or  any  of  the  other  Sinews  or  Ligaments' 
in  thofe  Parts  are  flrained  or  relaxed,  they  caufe  intolerable 
Pain  and  Lamenefs  ;  and  when  violent,  will  fometimes 
bring  on  a  Fever,  and  endanger  a  Mortification,  unlefs  there 
be  extraordinary  Care  taken,  and  timely  Applications  made. 
Therefore,  as  foon  as  you  obferve  your  Horfe  itrain’d  in 
any  of  thofe  Parts,  which,  if  it  be  in  the  Sinew,  may  be 
known  by  its  being  unbent  and  relaxed,  and  by  the  Swel¬ 
ling  and  Inflammation,  you  muft  apply  a  cold  Charge, 
fuch  as  has  been  diredled  for  Strains  in  the  Shoulder, 
and  after  that,  a  Plaifter  to  ftrengthen  the  Part.  But  if  it 
be  fo  violent  as  to  create  fome  untowardly  Symptoms,' 
making  the  Horfe  lick,  and  forfake  his  Food,  you  muft,- 
in  that  Cafe,  take  a  plentiful  deal  of  Blood  from  the  Neck* 
and  bathe  all  his  Leg  two  or  three  Times  a  Day,  with 
woollen  Cloths  wrung  out  of  a  hot  Fomentation,  made  of 
Mint,  Rue,  Penny-royal,  Marjoram,  Baum,  Rofemary, 
Wormwood,  Lavender,  and  fuch  like  Things  ;  for  the ie 
ftrengthen  and  comfort  the  nervous  Parts ;  after  which  you 
may  ule  Spirit  of  Wine  camphorated,  keeping  if  aifo  cover’d" 
with  a  Cloth  dipt  in  the  iame,  and  fatten  d  with  an  eafy 
Bandage.  Inwardly  may  be  us’d  all  fuch  things  as  are  pro¬ 
per  to  promote  Sweat,  and  eafe  Pain ;  and  as  foon  as  the  An- 
guith  is  Over,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a  good  {Lengthening 
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Charge,  or  Plaifter  of  Pitch,  Diachylon, Dragons-blood,  and 
Bole,  &e.  as  has  been  dire&ed  in  a  preceeding  Chapter. 

Sometimes  the  Strains  in  the  Sinews  of  jttaint  or 
the  Legs  and  Patterns,  are  occalion  d  by  an  (O^uer-reach* 
Attaint  or  Over-reach  ;  we  need  not  there¬ 
fore  beftow  any  other  Place  in  treating  of  fuch  Accidents, 
but  only  take  Notice,  that  when  they  are  accompanied  with 
a  Wound,  they  ought  to  be  drefs’d  according  to  the  Direc¬ 
tions  we  have  already  laid  down  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds* 
avoiding,  as  much  as  poffible,all  oily  and  cauftick  Medicines, 
excepting  when  fome  preternatural  Excrefcences  require  the 
Ufe  of  the  latter. 

The  fame  Manner  of  Treatment  is  alfo  ffalter-cajl. 
requilite  to  a  Horfe  that  is  gall’d  or  wounded 
by  being  caft  in  his  Halter ,  applying  nothing  but  good  clean 
Digeftives  of  Tar,  Turpentine,  and  Honey  ;  and  making  ufe 
of  fpirituous  Fomentations,  with  a  good  Quantity  of  Alhes 
boil’d  in  them,  together  with  Bandage  as  foon  as  the  Part  is 
able  to  bear  it ;  and  by  thefe  the  Horfe  will  be  eafily  cur’d,  if 
he  be  otherwife  in  good  Cafe,  without  the  Pain  ol  corrofive 
Applications,  which  only  become  neceffary  after  the  Sinews 
have  been  relaxed  and  rotted  with  greafy  Ointments.- 

CHAP.  LXXXIL 
Of  the  Greafe  falling  info  the  Legs . 

TH  E  Diftemper  that  goes  under  this  Denomination,  is  a 
Swelling  and  Gourdinefs  of  the  Legs,  which  frequently 
happening  to  Horfes  after  a  Journey,  moil  People  have 
therefore  believ’d  their  Greafe  to  be  melted  by  hard  Riding, 
and  fallen  into  their  Legs ;  and  that  which  may  have  proba¬ 
bly  given  Encouragement  to  this  Opinion,  is  the  Colour  of 
the  Matter  iiluing  from  the  Chinks  and  Sores  in  thofe  Parts 
when  they  come  to  break,  fome  what  refembling  Greafe  y 
as  the  Subftance  of  the  Legs  is  nervous  and  finewy,  where¬ 
by  the  Matter  which  comes  from  thence  is  different  from 
what  is  difcharg’d  from  the  mufcular  and  flelhy  Parts,  where 
the  Rednefs  and  Texture  of  the  Blood  gives  it  a  different 
Colour  and  Confiftency. 

It  would  be  very  little  to  out  Purpofe  to  beftow  any  time 
in  confuting  this  ill-grounded  Opinion,-  fince  the  contrary 
muft  be  manifeft  to  thofe  who  have  the  leaft  Infight  into 
the  Oeconomy  and  Structure  of  a  Horfe  ;  we  {hall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  acquaint  the  Reader,'  that  the  Greafe  has* 

in 
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in  common  with  all  other  Swellings,  either  a  Vi’fcidity  and 
Thicknefs  of  the  Juices,  or  a  Relaxation  of  the  Veflels  in 
which  thefe  Juices  flow*  or  both. 

But  if  we  examine  more  particularly  into  the  Matter* 
we  (hall  find,  that  befides  thefe,  there  are  other  Circum- 
ftances  which  conduce  very  much  to  the  Swelling,  and  that 
is,  the  Situation  and  Make  of  the  Legs.  As  to  their  Make* 
we  have  already  obferv’d,  that  they  are  very  much  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Nerves  and  Sinews,  whofe  V eflels  are  fo  fmall,  and 
laid  fo  clofe  together,  that  the  Fluids  contain’d  in  them 
may  very  eafily  become  obftrudted ;  and  by  their  Situation, 
they  are  the  moil  dependent  Members  of  the  whole  Bo¬ 
dy  ;  whereby,  according  to  the  Dodtrine  of  Circulation, 
all  the  Juices  that  are  to  be  returned  in  the  Mafs  of  Blood 
mull  afcend  upwards  in  the  Veins,  whifch,  in  thofe  Parts, 
have  little  or  nothing  to  help  their  Progrefs  but  the  Vibra¬ 
tions  and  Shakings  of  the  Arteries*  together  with  the  muf- 
cular  Motion.  Whereas  on  the  other  Hand,  the  arterial 
Fluid  is  conftantly  forwarded  into  the  Limbs,  not  only  by 
its  Defcent,  but  by  its  continual  Expulfion  from  the  Heart ; 
and  therefore,  when  once  the  Blood  is  vitiated,  and  the  VeL 
fels  in  the  Limbs  relaxed  and  weakened,  a  Swelling  mull  of 
Confequence  be  expedted,  becaufe  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Fluid  is  carried  downward  by  the  Arteries,  than  in  that 
Cafe  can  be  returned  by  the  Veins. 

And  this  is  agreeable  to  all  the  common  Accidents  and 
Caufes  that  ufually  bring  on  the  Diltemper,  as  Wounds, 
Bruifes,  hard  and  immoderate  Riding,  coming  off  a  Jour¬ 
ney,  or  from  Grafs*  to  Hand  in  a  Stable,  full  Feeding 
without  due  Exercife,  Colds,  and  Surfeits,  Debility  and 
Weaknefs ;  and  in  fine*  whatever  may  any  wife  relax  and 
weaken  the  Tone  of  the  Fibres;  and  if  we  examine  into 
thefe  more  particularly,  we  (hall  find,  that  according  fo  the 
foregoing  Theory,  all  of  them  may  very  naturally  bring  oh 
the  Greafe. 

For,  in  the  firft  Place,  albeit  a  Wound  or  Bruife*  or  other 
outward  Accident  in  the  dependent  Parts,  is  feldom  atten¬ 
ded  with  any  uncommon  Symptoms,  if  the  Horfe.  be  other- 
wile  found,  and  that  due  Care  is  taken  in  the  Beginning  * 
yet,  if  a  Horfe  in  thefe  Circumftances  be  negledled,  or  his 
Blood  be  vitiated,  it  will  be  apt  to  bring  a  Swelling  into 
the  Legs,  as  all  Pain  is  a  Stimulus  which  draws  a  more 
than  ordinary  Flux  of  Humours  to  the  Part  affedfed  ;  and 
if  the  Hurt  be  near  any  Joint,  &'c.  it  caufes  luch  a  StifF- 
nefs  and  aching,  that  the  Horfe  becomes  exceeding  lame, 

and 
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and  unable  to  lie  down  ;  fo  that  by  continual  Handing  the! 
Legs  become  fwell’d  and  gourded. 

Secondly ,  By  immoderate  hard  Riding  the  Sinews  and 
Ligaments  are  adtuated  and  ftretch’d,  which  is  fuddenly 
followed  with  StifFnefs  and  Pain  in  the  Joints,  whereby,  as 
in  the  preceeding  Cafe,  a  Flux  of  Humours  is  drawn  down 
upon  the  Legs. 

Thirdly ,  When  Horfes  are  come  off  a  Journey,  or  from 
Grafs,  to  Hand  in  a  Stable,  their  Legs  are  apt  to  turn  gour«* 
dy  and  fwell’d  ;  the  firft  of  thefe  Cafes  differs  not  from  the 
preceeding  in  what  relates  to  the  Pain  and  StifFnefs  in  the 
Limbs ;  but  it  has  alfo,  in  common  with  the  latter,  the 
abrupt  breaking  off  a  Habit  from  the  Exercife  to  Reft  and 
full  Feeding  5  for  while  a  Horfe  is  upon  his  Journey,  or  at 
his  Liberty  in  the  Fields,  he  is  every  Day  more  or  lefs  in 
Motion,  whereby  the  Blood  is  kept  in  conftant  Agitation  % 
but  when  he  comes  to  Hand  ftill  in  the  Stable,  a  Check  is 
put  to  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  in  the  fmall  VefFels  of  the 
Limbs,  while,  by  an  habitual  Aptitude,  it  ftill  continues  to 
be  equally  detach’d  into  all  Parts  by  the  larger  Arteries* 
which  may  eafily  bring  on  the  Greafe,  even  while  there  is 
yet  no  manifeft  Diforder  in  the  Blood  itfelft  But  in  the 
Cafe  of  Horfes  newly  taken  up  from  Grafs,  there  is  befides 
this,  oftentimes  a  Default  in  the  Blood,  efpecially  when 
they  are  fuffer’d  to  run  abroad  till  late  in  the  Year ;  for* 
then  the  Grafs  iofes  its  Strength,  and  begets  Crudities* 
which  render  the  Blood  and  other  Juices  vifcid  and  thick  5 
and  when  a  Horfe  is  taken  off  his  Exercife,  and  brought  to 
more  generous  Feeding,  a  Plethora  or  Fulnefs  will  foon 
happen,  whereby  it  will  be  the  more  apt  to  ftagnate  in  the 
Limbs,  and  caufe  fuch  Heat  and  Itching,  as  muft  be  foon  - 
follow’d  with  a  Gourdinefs  and  Swelling.  T  he  fame  Effect 
is  alfo  produc’d  by  Colds,  Surfeits,  and  fometimes  by  pam¬ 
pering  and  full  Feeding  alone,  without  the  Concurrence  or 
other  Circumftanees. 

And  Lqftly ,  When  a  Horfe  has  been  brought  low  by  Sick- 
nefs  or  repeated  Evacuations,  or  by  any  other  Caufe,  there 
follows  an  univerfal  Relaxation  of  Body ;  fo  that  the  Blood 
and  other  Juices  become  languid,  and  are  apt  to  ftagnate 
in  thofe  Parts  that  are  the  moft  dependent  and  remote  from 
the  Heart ;  not  only  as  the  Yeflels  themfelves  are  relaxed* 
and  lofe  their  Spring,  but  alfo  from  the  Heavinefs  and  In¬ 
activity  of  the  Spirits,  whereby  they  become  unable  to  give 
their  Affiftance  in  its  Return ;  and  thus  the  Greafe  is  often¬ 
times  complicated  with  fome  other  Diftemper, 
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a*,  r  *  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  eafy 
for  any  one  to  under ftand  the  Nature  of  the 
Greafe,  and  the  Manner  of  its  Production  ;  we  (hall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  the  Cure,  wherein  the  firft  thing  to  be  re¬ 
garded,  is  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Horfe  ;  for  if  the 
Greafe  be  an  Attendant  on  fome  other  Sicknefs,  the  Cure 
will  be  fo  much  the  more  difficult  ;  and  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  expeCt  a  Recovery  until  the  Difeafe  is  removed,  which 
has  been  the  Origin  and  Caufe  of  it  ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
Horfe  behedick,  or  has  got  the  Yellows,  or  Farcin,  &c. 
the  Methods  laid  down  for  the  Cure  of  thofe  Diftempers  mull 
be  follow’d,  at  the  fame  time  proper  Applications  are  made 
outwardly  :  But  if  it  be  produced  of  the  common  and  ordi¬ 
nary  Accidents,  and  that  the  Horfe  is  not  otherwife  difeafed, 
a  Method  peculiar  to  that  Dilbemper  only  is  to  be  obferv’d. 

And  in  this  Cafe,  if  the  Horfe  has  been  pamper’d  and  v/ell 
fed,  the  Cure  ought  to  be  begun  by  Blooding  and  Purging, 
to  leffien  the  Redundancy  of  Humours ;  neither  fhould  thefe 
be  too  often  repeated  ;  but  what  is  wanting  that  Way,  had 
fnucb  better  be  effeduated  by  a  more  fpare  Diet,  with  daily 
Exercife.  For  in  all  the  Ctrcumftances  of  the  Greafe  there 
is  a  T endemefs  and  Delicacy,  either  originally,  or  brought 
on  by  Habit  or  ill  Ufage,  which  is  alfo  manifeft  from  hence, 
that  young  Horfes  are  moft  fubjed  to  the  Greafe,  as  their 
Bodies  areloofe,  foft,  and  flexible,  and  their  Juices  naturally 
vifcid  and  glutinous,  which  is  neceffiary  to  the  Accretion  and 
Growth  of  all  young  Animals.  Wherefore,  when  Evacua¬ 
tions  are  either  too  large,  or  often  repeated,  inftead  of  being 
ferviceable,  they  often  become  hurtful,  and  render  the  Di- 
item  per  more  obflinate,  by  adding  to  that  Weaknefs  and 
Relaxation  of  Body  which  is  natural  to  greas’d  Horfes. 

After  moderate  Evacuations,  a  Rowel  may  be  made  on 
thelnfideof  the  Thigh,  or  on  the  Belly,  which  may  be 
continued  for  a  Month,  or  longer,  if  there  be  Occalion,  and 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Cinnabar  or  Antimonial  Balls ,  &c. 
ought  to  be  eonftantfy  giyen,  in  the  Manner  we  have  al¬ 
ready  laid  down  for  the  Cure  of  the  Farcin  ;  and  while  thefe 
things  are  complied  with  internally,  the  Legs  fhould  be 
frequently  rubb’d  (but  not  with  fuch  hard  InftrumeMs  as 
fome  People  make  ufe  of,  a  good  Whifp  of  Play  and  a  Brufh 
being  fufficient  for  that  Purp'ofe. )  Baths  and  Fomentations* 
fuch  as  may  draw  off  the  Humours  by  Tranfpiration,  or 
render  them  fit  to  return  back  again  with  the  common 
Current,  are  alfo  to  be  made  ufe  of  ^  and  for  this  Purpofe 
we  recommend  the  following. 
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“  Take  of  common  Wormwood  eight  handfuls,  St,' 

John’s  Wort,  Centaury,  Cammomile,  or  the  Flowers1 
6C  thereof,  of  each  four  handfuls,  Elder-flowers'  two  hand- 
*£  fuls,  Bay-berries  half  a  Pound.  Boil  them'  in  two  Gal- 
64  Ions  of  Water  till  one  third  is  confumed,  and  make  a 
64  Fomentation. 

The.  Horfe’s  Legs  are  to  be  bathed  three  or  four  times  £ 
Day  with  Woollen  Cloths  wrung  out  of  the  Liquor,  and 
apply’d  as  hot  as  he  can  bear  them,  adding  always  a  third 
Part  of  Spirit  of  Wine  or  Brandy;  and  if  they  be  pretty 
much  inflam’d,  Us  happens  fortietimes  when  the  Sinews  are, 
affectted,  a  good  Quantity  of  the  Afhes  of  green  Twigs  of 
Vines,  Walnut-tree,  or  Oak,  may  be  Foil’d  in  the  Decodtioiv 
adding  more  Water.  A  good  Bath  or  Fomentation  may  be 
alfo  made,  by  boiling  thefe  Afhes  alone,  or  the  Afhes  of  any 
other  green  Wood  in  Water,  when  the  other  Ingredients  are 
not  eafy  to  be  had.  The  Lees  of  Wine,'  with  a  Mixture  of 
black  Soap,  are  alfo  very  proper  to  beapply’d  warm,  as  alfo 
Cow’s-dung  boil’d  in  Vinegar.  The  following  Cataplafm 
may  likewife  be  made  ufe  of  with  good  Succefs. 

44  T  ake  of  Honey  one  Pound,  T  urpentine  fix  Ouncesgin- 
*c  corporate  them  with  a  Spoon  ;  then  take  Fenugreek  and 
44  Linfeed-meal,  of  each  four  Ounces,  Bay-berries' and  Ju- 
*4  niper-berries  dry’d  and  made  into  Powder,  of  each  two" 
44  Ounces:  Boil  them  in  three  Quarts  of  Red -wine  Lees  to 
44  theThicknefs  of  a  Poultice,  and  when  you  take  it  off 

the  Fire,  add  two  OuUces  of  Camphirein  Powder,  fpread 
44  It  on  Cloths,  and  apply  it  warm  to  the  Legs,  fattening  all 
64  with  a  ftrong  Roller.”  This  may  be  continued  for  a 
Week,  renewing  it  Once  in  two  Days. 

The  camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine  alone  is  very  good, 
viz,  an  Ounce  of  Camphire  to  every  Pint  of  the  Spirits  ^ 
and  if  it  be  frequently  ufed,  it  will  anfwer  in  moft  Cafes 
where  the  Swelling  is  recent  and"  new,  and  even  when  it 
has  a  Tendency  to  break  ;  for  by  its  great  Warmth  it  puts  a 
Check  to  that  Heat  and  Itching,  which  is  often  the  Fore" 
runner  of  Chops  and  Sores. 

But  fome  young  Horfes  are  fo”  tender  and  apt  to  be 
greasM,  that  even  the  Impreffions  of  the  cold  Air  m  Win¬ 
ter  will  bring  a  Swelling  into  their  Legs,  in  the.  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  it  becomes  the  Cauie  of  kib’d  Heels  in  Children,  by 
Confirm  ging  and  Hunting  up'  the  Pores  in  thole  Parts,1 
and  all  the  Care  imaginable  can  hardly  prevent  it  :•  In 
this  Cafe  the  following  Plaifter  will  be  of  great  Service,  not 
•only  to  diffipate  the  Humours,  but  alfo  to  defend  the  Legs 
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and  Pafterns  from  the  Air,  and  other  external  Injuries- 
u  Take  common  Pitch  and  Diachylon,  or  de  Mmio ,  or 
«e  each  half  a  Pound,  Rofin  one  Pound,  Myrrh,  Galbanunx 
cc  ondFrarikinfence,  of  each  four  Ounces,  Bole-armoniack 
«  and  Dragon’s-blood,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Oil  Olive 
««  half  a  Pint.”  The  Galbanum  mull  be  ftrain’d  and  dif- 
folv’d  in  the  Oil,  with  Pitch  and  Diachylon,  over  a  gentle 
Fire ;  after  which  the  other  Ingredients  are  to  be  added, 
being  firft  made  into  Powder,  keeping  conftantly  ftirnng 

until  the  whole  is  incorporated. 

This  Planter  may  be  either  fpread  upon  Leather,  or  ap- 
ply’d  hot  upon  the  Legs  and  Pafterns  with  a  wooden  Slice, 
•with  feveral  Turns  of  a  Roller  over  it,  letting  it  continue  fo 
long  as  it  will  ftick  ;  and  if  there  be  Occafion,  it  may  be 
renewed  when  it  begins  to  crumble  and  fall  oft.  I  wo  of 
thefe  Plaifters  will  ferve  a  whole  Winter  ;  and  while  they 
are  continued,  there  will  be  Need  of  little  other  Means  be- 
Tides  moderate  and  daily  Exercife  ;  but  in  all  obftinate  Ca¬ 
fes,  a  Horfe  fhould  be  turn’d  out  to  Grafs,  where  he  may 
have  his  full  Liberty. 

CHAP.  LXXXIIL 

i  Of  the  Mules  or  kib’d  Heels . 

*TpHESE  are  Chinks  and  Sores  on  the  Infide  of  the  hind 
1  Pafterns,  and  in  the  Heels ;  fometimes  they  are  cau- 
fed  by  Gravel  or  Dirt  wounding  thofe  Parts,  or  by  travel- 
linn-  in  deep  Roads ;  but  for  the  molt  part  they  proceed 
from  Gourdinefs,  that  being  the  firft  Place  where  the  Mat¬ 
ter  begins  to  difcharge  itfelf.  If  they  proceed  only  from  Ri¬ 
ding  in  deep  gravelly  Roads,  they  may  be  cur’d  without  any 
further  Trouble  than  keeping  them  clean,  wafhing  them  oft¬ 
en  with  Chamberlye  or  Brine  ;  but  when  they  aretheEffed 
oftheGreafe,  they  become  fomewhat  more  difficult  to  be 
removed,  and  lend  forth  abundance  of  (linking  Matter.  ^ 

*  While  the  Swelling  is  large,  they  ought  not  to  be  drefs’d 
with  Medicines  that  dry  too  fail,  but  with  fuch  as  are  mo¬ 
derately  cleanfing  ;  for  which  Purpofe  two  Parts  of  Baft - 
Ucum^  with  one  Part  of  Mgyptiacum ,  will  be  very  proper, 
bathing  all  the  Chinks  and  Sores,  as  often  as  they  are 
drefs’dt  with  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  if  there  be  a  great  Foulnefs 
and  Rottennefs,  Mgyptiacum  alone  may  be  made  ufe  of  ; 
but  if  that  is  not  fufficient,  you  may.  mix  with  every  four 
Ounces  of  Mgyptiacum ,  white  Vitriol  and  Powder  of 

Galls,  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  with  a  Dram  of  corrofive 
i  2  Sub- 
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Sublimate  in  fine  Powder ;  as  foon  as  they  are  become 
clean,  Quickfilver  and  Turpentine  will  perfect  the  Cure.  It 
will  always  be  proper  to  keep  a  Cloth  over  your  Dreffing, 
ty’d  on  with  a  Roller,  forming  a  Crofs  on  the  Infide  of  the 
Pattern,  that  you  may  make  your  T urns  above  and  below 
the  Joint ;  by  which  Means  its  A&ion  needs  not  in  the 
leafl  be  hinder’d. 

Care  fhould  alfo  be  taken  to  diffipate  the  Swelling,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Method  laid  down  in  the  preceeding  Chap¬ 
ter  ;  neither  ought  Internals  to  be  omitted,  if  his  Conftitu- 
tion  be  faulty, which  may  be  eafily  known  by  theDifpofitioa 
of  the  Sores, 

CHAP  LXXXIV. 

Of  the  Pains  and  watery  Sores  on  the  Legs 

and  Tafterns . 

THESE  are  caufed  by  a  ferous  Matter  ouzing  thro’  the 
Pores,  which  is  indu’d  with  fuch  a  Sharpnefs,  that  it 
makes  the  Hair  fall  off  from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Legs  and 
Patterns ;  fometimes  it  loofens  the  Cronet  from  the  Hoof  ; 
and  fometimes  the  Flefh  appears  as  if  it  was  disjoin’d  from 
the  Bones  and  Sinews ;  where  the  Matter  runs,  it  fo  hardens 
the  Skin,  that  it  is  apt  to  break  out  into  Cracks  and  Refts, 
which  difcharge  abundance  of  flunking  Matter,  as  in  the 
above-mentioned  Cafe. 

The  Cure  confifts  chiefly  in  Internals,  and  in  thofe  things 
that  are  proper  to  redtify  the  Blood,  as  Decodtions  of  Box^ 
wood,  Guaiacum,  and  Saflafras,  &c.  or  the  faid  Woods  may 
be  rafp’d  and  mix’d  with  his  Oats,  and .  fometimes  among 
dry  Bran.  All  the  Medicines  prefcrib’d  in  the  Farcin  may 
be  made  ufe  of  in  this  Cafe  :  But  if  the  Horfe  be  inclinable 
to  a  Dropfy,  which  may  be  known  by  the  yielding  of  the 
Swelling,  and  likewife  as  the  Fore-legs  will  alfo  be  affected, 
and  by  the  other  Signs  peculiar  to  that  Diftemper,  he  mull 
then  be  treated  accordingly  ;  mean  while  the  following  Ap¬ 
plications  may  be  made  outwardly. 

“  Take  Honey,  Turpentine,  and  Hogs-greafe,  of  each  a 
«  like  Quantity  :  Melt  them  over  a  gentle  Fire  in  a  glaz’d 
«  Pipkin,  and  add  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Wheat-hour  to 
make  it  into  a  Poultice.”  Or  this : 

«  Take  Fenugreek  Meal,  Bean  Flour,  L, infeed  Meal* 
«  and  Muftard-feed  pounded,  of  each  a  like  Quantity.  Boil 
^  them  over  a  gentle  Fire,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 

"  A.  a  1  ‘c  Qi&fc 
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,«  Ointment  of  Marfli-mallows,  or  for  Want  of  that,  with 
^  Butter  or  Hogs-lard,  into  the  Confiftence  of  a  Poultice. 

Thefe  mull  be  apply’d  warm  to  .the  Legs  and,  Patens, 
to  draw  out  the  Matter,  and  bring  down  the  Swelling.  IF 
there  be  Foulnefs,  you  may  take  a  Pound  of  Black  Soap, 
half  a  Pound  of  Honey,  four  Ounces  of  burnt  Allum,  two 
Ounces  of  Verdegreafe  in  Powder,  a  Pint  of  Brandy,  or  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Wheat- flour.  Let 
this  be  fpread  on  Cloths,  and  apply’d  as  the  former. 

As  fo.on  as  the  Swelling  is  abated,  and  the  Moifture  dried 
tip,  it  will  be  very  convenient  to  keep  the  Legs  and  Pat¬ 
terns  roll’d  up  with  firm  Bandage,  whereby  the  Parts  will 
not  only  be  kept  clofe,  but  the  Influx  of  frefh  Matter  pre¬ 
vented  ;  for  the  Continuance,  or  frequent  Returns  of  thofe 
watry  Eruptions,  brings  fuch  a  Loofenefs  into  the  Legs, 
that  it  caufes  a  Rottennefs  in  theFrufh,  breeds  Splents,  and 
fometimes  by  rotting  the  Tendons,  becomes  the  Caufe  of 
jQuitter-bones,  F oundering,  and  other  D.iflempers  in  the  F eet. 

?  ,iVv_  ‘  ^  ••  M  .  -  )  ■  •  f  ■'  .'■<<’  ;  • 

CHAP.  LXXXV. 

Of  IVartSy  Scratches ,  Rat  s-t  ails  y  and  other 
Excrefcences  of  the  Legs  and  Tafterns. 

H  E  .S  E  are  all  of  the  fame  Kind,  an.d  are  more  or  lefs 
dangerous,  as  they  ar^  fituated  nearer  or  at  a  Diftance 
frotn-the  large  Sinews. 

Warts  may  be  walled  by  touching  them  now  and  then' 
with  Aqua  forfis ,  or  may  be  cut  off  when  any  are  fuperfi- 
ciah  But  the  Scratches  are,  for  the  moft  part,  bred  ofX  , 
ionic  tendinous  Subfiance,  and  have  their  Roots  in  or  near 
the  Tendons,  like  the  Corns  in  Mens  Fee^ffometimes  they  / 
grow  fo  hard,  that  by  preffing  upon  the  fofter  Parts.,  they 
caufe  violent  Pain  and  Inflammation  ;  but  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  a  good  Poultice  fhould  be  apply’d  to  ripen  the  In¬ 
flammation,  which  ought  to  be  fcarrify’d  as  near  the  Ex¬ 
crefcences'  as  poftible,  unlefs  the  Matter  fpring  naturally 
from  the  Roots  oi  it,  which  will  loofen  them  fo  as  they 
may  be  eajily  removed  by  the  life  of  IVIedicines  that  are 
but  moderately  corrofive. 

1  herefore,  to  proceed  methodically,  when-ever  you  ob« 
ferve  a  Moifture  and  Rottennefs,  you  need  only  apply  a 
Lump  of  Rye  Leaven  fnixt  with  Vinegar  and  the  Juice  of 
Garlick,  or  Mu  Hard -feed  pounded  ;  and  in  two  or  three 

,1  imes  Application  it  will  bring  out  the  Rottennels. 

>  •  •  ••'*.  '•  •  >  = :  <  ,  ■  r. 
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Stamp  t  Onions,  the  Roots  of  Marfh- mallows  and  Houfe- 
leek,  made  into  Pafte  with  Barley  or  Rye-flour,  has  the 
fame  Effect.  The  Mucilage  Plaifter,  or  the  Diachylon 
with  the  Gums  fpread  on  Leather,  and  apply’d  to  the 
Part,  will  alfo  be  very  ferviceable  ;  but  if  the  Scratches  be 
hard,  and  lie  on  the  Sinews,  and  thereby  occafion  Pain  and 
Inflammation,  indangering  a  Fever  ;  in  that  Cafe,  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  Blood  from  the  Thigh-vein,  and  to  keep 
the  Horfe  to  an  opening  Diet.  Then  apply  the  following 
Cataplafm,  firft  (having  away  the  Hair. 

66  Take  of  Hemlock  four  handfuls,  Groundfel  two 
€C'  handfuls,  ftamp  them  with  four  Ounces  of  the  Pvoots  of 
Marfh- mallows,  and  boil  them  in  two  Quarts  of  Milk 
till  the  Ingredients  turn  foft,  then  pulp  the  whole  thro2 
a  Sieve,  and  make  it  into  a  Poultice,  with  a  fufttcient 
Quantity  of  Soot  and  Flour  of  Brimttone. 

This  may  be  laid  all  over  the  Parts,  and  renew’d  every 
Day  until  the  Heat  and  Inflammation  is  over,  and  the  Ex- 
crefcences  grow  foft  and  loofe,  after  which  they  may  be 
manag’d  as  above  directed. 

Sometimes  Scratches  put  forth  from  finuous  Ulcers,  which 
penetrate  to  the  Bone ;  in  this  Cafe  you  mall  introduce 
your  Probe  into  the  Orifice,  and  try  all  the  different  Ways 
it  reaches,  making  Incifion  with  a  hot  Knife  where-ever  the 
Part  will  admit  of  it,  then  make  your  Cure  according  to 
the  Directions  laid  down  for  the  Cure  of  the  W ounds, 

Rats- tails  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  other,  becaufe  they 
generally  creep  from  the  Patterns  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Shanks,  along  the  Matter- finew,  or  on  the  Side  of  it ;  and 
are  fo  called  from  the  Refemblance  they  bear  to  the  Tail  of 
a  Rat.  Some  are  moift,  and  fome  dry,  and  differ  only 
from  Scratches  in  their  Figure  and  Situation,  and  therefore 
admit  of  the  fame  Method  of  Cure.  If  they  be  hard,  they 
may  be  loofen’d  or  cut  off  with  a  hot  Knife,  and  after¬ 
wards  drefe?d  With  Turpentine,  Tar,  and  Honey;  and,  if 
neceflary,  the  Powder  of  Verdegreafe,  and  white  Vitriol 
may  be  mix’d  with  it.  The  following  Applications  are 
generally  ufed  for  the  Cure  of  Scratches,  Rats-tails,  Kibes, 
and  all  the  other  Sorances  about  the  Legs  and  Patterns. 

Take  Hogs-greafe,  Soap,  Brimttone,  and  Honey  :  Boil 
them  into  a  Poultice  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Soot  $ 
and  to  every  four  Ounces  add  half  an  Ounce  of  the  Pow- 
der  qf  Verdegreafe. 

«  Take 
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^  Take  four  Ounces  of  Black  Soap,  two  Ounces  of 
Quick-lime  in  Powder,  and  Vinegar  what  is  fufficient  to 
u  make  an  Ointment. 

Orpiment,  Arfenick,  Realgar,  and  fuch  like  things,  are 
salfo  made  ufe  of  in  the  fame  Intention  in  the  Form  of 
Ointments,  with  Honey  or  Hogs-lard ;  and  fometimes  in 
that  of  a  Poultice,  by  a  Mixture  of  Flour,  Barley  and  Rye 
Meal,  and  fometimes  Soot :  But  thefe  hot  burning  Ingredi¬ 
ents  are  never  properly  made  into  theForm  of  a  Poultice,  but 
are  chiefly  fit  for  Ointments,  which  are  defign’d  only  to  co¬ 
ver  the  Excrefcences,  without  touching  the  neighbouring 
Parts. 

S  alley  fell  recommends  a  Remedy,  which  he  calls  a  White 
Money  Charge ,  for  Cure  of  all  thofe  Excrefcences  :  It  is  as 
follows; 

Take  eighteen  large  white  Lilly-roots,  chop  and  boil 
€C  them  in  two  Gallons  of  Whey,  or  Barley-water ;  when 
the  Roots  begin  to  grow  foft,  add  of  the  Leaves  of 
f6  Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows,  of  each  ten  handfuls  $ 
continuing  to  boil  them  till  they  be  all  reduc’d  to  a  per- 
^  fedl  Mafh,  pouring  in  Liquor  from  time  to  time  to  fup- 
ply  what  is  evaporated  j  then  pulp  the  Ingredients  thro’ 
a  Hair  Sieve:  Take  what  pafles  through  the  Sieve,  and 
boil  them  again  with  a  Pound  of  Tallow,  and  the  like 
<c  Quantity  of  Butter ;  then  remove  it  from  the  Fire,  and 
<c  when  it  has  ddne  boiling,  add  Honey  and  common  Tur^ 
pentine,  of  each  a  Pound,  and  make  the  whole  into  the 
**  Confluence  of  a  Poultice  with  Wheat-flour. 

This  is  to  be  apply’d  cold,  in  the  Manner  of  a  Poultice, 
once  a  Day,  and  it  will  very  much  help  to  foften  thofe  Ex¬ 
crefcences,  and  take  out  the  Heat  and  Anguifh  wherewith 
fhey  are  often  attended.  The  fame  Author  prefcribes  alfo 
an  Ointment  made  of  crude  Quickfilver  and  Brimftone, 
with  a  double  Quantity  of  Tallow,  which  is  alfo  very  goods 
J?ut  would  be  much  better  with  equal  Parts  of  Tallow  and 
T  urpentine. 


CHAP.  LXXXVL 
Of  a  Quit  ter -bone* 

ii  ^Hitter-hone  is  an  Irxipofthume  which  breeds  between 
■-  -  the  Hoof  and  Coffin-bone,  on  the  upper  Part,  and 
makes  its  firft  Appearance  by  a  Swelling  on  the  Cron$t»  It 
proceeds  from  a  Blow,  Strain,  or  Over-reach  $  and  fome¬ 
times  it  is  ciufed  by  a  long  continued  Swelling  of  the  Legs 
and  Patterns,  {sfo  '  *  If 
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If  this  Ulcer  be  rfot  of  a  very  old  Handing,  it  may  be 
cur’d  by  the  Application  of  Mgyptiacum ,  mix’d  with  Baft -  , 

Ileum  or  Turpentine  ;  but  if  it  be  of  feme  Continuance,  and 
that  probably  the  Matter  has,  by  lodging  between  the  Hoof 
and  Coffin-bone,  rotted  the  Coffin-bone,  or  the  Tendons  of 
the  Mufcles  that  pafs  between  that  Bone  and  the  Hoof ;  you 
ipuft,  in  that  Cafe,  open  the  T umor  with  a  Razor,  or  other 
fharp  Inftrument,  cutting  away  all  that  is  corrupted  and 
rotten,  either  under  the  Hoof,  or  any  other  Part  of  the  F oot ; 
and  to  make  Way  for  your  Operation,  you  ought  to  rafp 
down  fome  Part  of  the  Hoof.  If  any  Bits  remain  that  you 
cannot  eafily  come  at  with  your  Inftrument,  you  muft  bring 
them  off  by  applying  Doffils  or  Flax  dipt  in  /Egyptiacum 
made  warm,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  will  fuffice,  laying 
over  all  Pledgits  foak’d  in  hot  Tar.  But  if  you  find  fome 
Difficulty  in  feparating  that  griftly  Subftance,  you  may  mix 
equal  Parts  of  Myrrh,  Aloes  and  Sublimate,  all  in  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  making  it  into  a  Pafte  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Spirit  of  Wine,  and  apply  it  to  the  remaining  Griftle,  lay¬ 
ing  over  it  Pledgits  foak’d  in  hot  Tar,  as  above  diiedfed  » 
and  as  foon  as  it  is  freed  from  all  the  fuperfluous  Subftances, 
and  looks  clean,  you  may  heal  up  the  Ulcer  with  Tar,  Tur¬ 
pentine  and  Honey,  waihing  it  now  and  then  with  Cop¬ 
peras  or  Vitriol- water. 

CHAP.  LXXXVII. 

Of  Foundring  in  the  Feet . 

THIS  is  an  exceffive  Pain  in  the  Feet,  whereby  the 
Horfe,  being  fcarcely  able  to  touch  the  Ground,  draws 
himfelf  in  a  heap,  upon  which  Account  moft  People  have 
conftantly  been  of  Opinion,  that  a  Horfe  in  this  Condition 
jnuft  alfo  be  founder’d  in  his  Body,  and  his  Greafe  molten, 
which  immediately  falling  downwards,  caules  that  Lame- 
nefs ;  and  therefore  in  their  Cure,  have  made  Applications  to 
the  Back  and  Loins,  as  well  as  the  Feet.  But  Mr.  Snape, 
in  his  Anatomy,  has  not  only  given  the  belt  Account  or  this 
Diftemper,  but  has  alfo  pointed  forth  the  true  Method  of 
Cure  which  we  fhall  infert  here  for  the  Reader’s  Benefit 
and  Satisfaction.  In  deferibing  the  Coffin-bone  he  has  the 

following  Words:  .  .  . 

“  Its  Subftance  is  fungous  or  fpongy,  having  mnumera- 

*c  ble  little  Holes  piercing  thro  its  Sides,  for  the  Paflage 
«  of  the  Veffels,  as  alfo  very  fmall  Sinus’s,  whereinto  are 

«  implanted  the  Ends  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Muffles  that 

r  move 
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6£  move  the  lower  Part  of  the  Leg  and  Foot,  whofe  Fibres 
being  at  any  time  affe&ed,  either  by  Bruifes,  ill  Shoe- 
*c  ing,  or  (landing  in  the  Water  after  hard  Riding,  while 
“  the  Horfe  is  hot ;  or  by  (landing  (till  in  the  Stable  for  fe- 
^  veral  Days,  without  having  the  Feet  (lopt  up,  and  the 
like  ;  I  fay,  the  tendinous  Fibres  being  affedled  by  thefe 
or  other  Means,  caufe  the  Horfe  to  have  fuch  great  Pain 
44  in  his  Feet  that  he  can  fcarce  endure  to  tread  upon  them, 
64  which  Lamenefs  we  call  a  Founder .  Now  this  Diflem- 
44  per  is  fo  much  the  harder  to  cure,  by  reafon  thefe  Fibres 
44  lie  fo  far  out  of  Reach,  molt  of  them  running  on  the  up- 
64  per  fide  of  the  Bone,  betwixt  it  and  the  Hoof,  and  not  to 
44  its  Bottom  ;  fo  that  the  Hoof  growing  upon  the  Sides, 
44  as  the  Soal  doth  at  the  Bottom,  there  is  great  Hazard  : 
44  But  we  (hall  mifs  effecting  a  Cure,  if  we  only  pull  the 
64  Soal  out,  and  do  not  cut  Part  of  the  Hoof  off  alfo.  This 
<4  is  not  my  bare  Opinion,  but  the  Experience  of  thole 
44  who  have  had  good  Succefs  in  curing  founder’d  Horfes, 
64  who,  by  railing  the  Hoof  from  the  Cronet ,  or  Top  of 
44  it,  to  the  very  Bottom,  in  five  or  fix  Places,  until  they 
44  have  made  the  Blood  come,  and  then  applying  thefe  Re- 
44  medies  to  thofe  Places,  have  made  thofe  Horfes  found, 
64  whom  the  drawing  out  of  their  Soals  would  not  cure. 

Now  it  is  very  plain,  when  the  Infirmity  lies  in  the  ten¬ 
dinous  Fibres  which  are  infer  ted  into  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Coffin-bone,  it  cannot  readily  be  removed  by  barely  taking 
out  the  Soal,  as  Mr.  Snaps  has  juftly  obferved ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Method  he  has  laid  down  ought,  in  all  obftinate 
Cafes,  to  be  comply’d  with,  as  the  moll  certain ;  and  what, 
if  rightly  manag’d,  may,  for  the  moll  part,  be  attended  with 
good  Succefs ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  properly  apply’d 
to  the  Wounds  made  in  the  Hoof,  than  Tar,  Turpentine, 
and  Honey,  melted  together,  with  a  fourth  Part  of  Spirit  of 
Wine,  foaking  Pledgits  of  clean  Hurds  in  this  Mixture,  and 
laying  them  pretty  warm  upon  the  Razures  or  Chinks,  o- 
mitting  two  Days  after  the  firfl  Dreffing,  continuing  after¬ 
wards  to  make  your  Applications  every  Day,  until  the  va¬ 
cant  Spaces  of  the  Hoof  are  filled  up.  The  fame  Applica¬ 
tions  ought  alfo  to  be  made  to  the  Soal,  covering  the  whole 
Foot  with  flaxen  Cloths  dipt  in  Oil  and  Vinegar  beat  toge¬ 
ther,  which  may  be  fatten’d  with  a  Roller,  or  a  pr  etty  long 
piece  of  Lift. 

But  the  preceding  Method  is  only  neceffary  in  obftinate 
Cafes,  for  many  t  rpes  the  Foundring  is  cur’d  only  by  melt¬ 
ing  Pitch  and  Tar,  with  a  fufficicnt  Quantity  of  Hogs- 

lard. 
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lard,  pouring  the  Mixture  boiling  hot  upon  the  Soal,  and 
fluffing  it  up  very  carefully  with  Hurds,  and  above  them  a 
piece  of  Leather  with  Splents.  This  is  very  good,  but 
would  be  much  more  efficacious,  if  the  Soal  was  par’d  fome- 
what  thin,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  Camphire  diffolv’d  in  the 
Mixture  juft  as  it  comes  off  the  Fire. 

C  HAP.  LXXXVXIX, 

Of  Sur  bating)  Sec. 

A  Horfe  is  faid  to  be  furbated ,  when  the  Soal  is  worn, 
r*  bruis’d,  or  fpoil’d  by  any  Accident,  as  by  bad  Shoe¬ 
ing,  efpecially  when  they  lie  too  fiat  on  the  Foot,  or  when 
'the  Horfe  goes  too  long  barefoot ;  as  alfo  by  travelling  in 
hard  Ways,  or  among  dry  hot  Sand  in  hot  Weather,  which 
dries  the  Hoof,  whereby  the  Soal  becoming  hard,  prefles 
upon  the  foft  Parts  beneath  it.  If  a  Horfe  be  furbated  by 
had  Shoeing,  you  may  know  the  Part  that  is  affedted  by  th§ 
Thinnefs  of  the  Shoe  where  it  prefles  moft,  and  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  par’d  deepeft  in  that  Part  before  another  is  fet  on  5 
but  if  the  Shoe  is  not  in  the  Fault,  it  may  be  known  he  is  fur¬ 
bated  by  his  continual  hitching  and  moving  ;  but  by  feeling 
his  Hoofs  you  may  obferye  them  both  very  hot  and  dry. 

The  Cure  is  very  eafy  before  it  becomes  attended  with 
other  Accidents,  and  may  be  performed  only  by  flopping 
up  the  Feet  with  Ox  or  Cows- dung  and  Vinegar ;  fome 
break  a  Couple  of  new-laid  Eggs,  and  apply  them  raw  to 
the  Soals,  and  then  flop  them  up  with  Ox  or  Cows-dung  ; 
fome  ufe  only  Hogs  Greafe  boiling  hot,  and  thicken’d  with 
Bran;  and  there  are  others  who  make  ufe  of  Vinegar  and 
Soot  boil’d  together ;  but  nothing  will  be  mere  efficacious, 
in  cafe  it  be  troublefome,  than  firfl  foftning  the  Soal  with 
the  Application  of  undtuous  things,  and  after  that  pouring 
a  Mixture  of  boiling  Pitch  and  Tar,  OV.  upon  the  Soal,  as 
directed  in  the  preceeding  Chapter. 

C  H  A  P.  LXXXIX. 

Of  Re  traits  and  Tricks  in  the  Foot . 

■KjOthing  caufes  more  Pain  and  Trouble  than  the  Acct- 
dents  that  happen  to  the  Feet  by  bad  Shoeing,  or  when 
fharp  Splents  or  Stubs,  &c.  are  ftuck  in  the  tender  Parts 
within  the  Soal  ;  the  Reafon  of  which  cannot  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Foot  of  a  Horfe, 

which 
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which  confifls  of  a  Bone  that  is  very  open  and  fpongy  ;  and 
which,  as  has  been  obferv’d  in  a  preceeding  Chapter,  is  full 
of  little  Holes  for  the  Paffage  of  Veffels,  and  feveral  Sinus's 
for  the  Infertion  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles,  which 
compofe  moft  of  that  Subftance  which  lies  between  it  and 
the  Hoof ;  and  therefore  when  once  thofe  fenfible  Parts  are 
wounded  by  the  above-mention’d  or  other  Accidents,  they 
turn  to  Ulcers  that  are  very  difficult  and  hard  to  be  cured, 
unlefs  they  be  timely  prevented.  And  that  which  alfo  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  this  is  the  Difpofition  of  the  Hoof,  which 
altho’  it  be  a  Defence  to  the  Foot,  yet  as  all  the  other  Parts 
are  inclofed  within  it  as  in  a  Box,  the  Artift  is  thereby  often 
at  a  Lofs  to  find  out  the  true  Place  where  the  Grievance  lies, 
for  in  all  Parts  that  are  cover’d  with  Flefh,  a  Tumor  will 
arife  outwardly,  even  tho’  its  Caufe  be  in  the  Bone  ;  but  the 
Hardnefs  of  the  Hoof  hinders  its  Elevation  and  Swelling  ; 
and  as  Nature  always  makes  her  Efforts  in  Places  that  are 
weak,  and  the  leaft  capable  of  Reliflance,  fo  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  a  Swelling  and  Rottennefs  about  the  Frufh, 
or  about  the  Coronet,  which  is  fometimes  accompanied  with 
a  Swelling  and  Gourdinefs  of  the  Legs  and  Patterns,  when 
the  Caufe  is  from  a  Caries  in  the  Coffin-bone. 

Now  it  is  very  demonftrable  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  all  fuch  Effects  may  be  produc’d  by  a  Prick  of  a  Nail, 
a  Stub,  or  a  Fleak,  when  it  flicks  in  thofe  tender  fenfible 
Parts,  tho’  the  firft  is  feldom  attended  with  any  bad  Acci¬ 
dent,  excepting  when  the  Horfe’s  Blood  is  diftemper’d  ; 
and  all  that  is  neceffary,  is  only  to  draw  the  Nail  carefully 
out,  and  pour  in  a  little  Oil  of  Turpentine  or  Spirit  of 
Wine  into  the  Orifice,  or  rather  a  little  melted  Wax,  leav¬ 
ing  it  without  a  Nail  for  fome  Days,  and  taking  Care  not 
to  ride  the  Horfe  into  Water. 

But  if  there  be  any  Fleak  or  piece  of  Nail  remaining  in 
the  Quick,  which  may  be  known  by  examining  the  Nail 
you  have  pull’d  out,  or  by  the  continued  Pain,  with  a  con- 
flant  Difcharge  of  Matter,  you  may  introduce  a  piece  of 
dry  Sponge,  made  in  Form  of  a  Tent,  with  a  Thread 
drawn  thro’  the  End  of  it  ;  this  may  be  renew’d  every  Day, 
paring  the  Soal  very  thin  over  the  Orifice,  that  it  may 
flretch  and  widen  ;  for  by  that  Means  the  Fleak  or  piece  of 
Nail  may  become  loofe,  and  have  room  to  fall  off  with  the 
Matter.  But  if  after  all  you  find  a  continued  Lamen.efs, 
and  the  Matter  that  comes  from  the  Sore  thin  and  bloody, 
or  yellow,  vilcid  and  {linking,  you  may  then  reafbnably 
conclude  there  is  an  Ulcer  ia'rnyd  cither  in  the  Bone,  or 

among 
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among  the  Sinews ;  in  that  Gafe  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
up  the  Soal,  and  with  a  Razor  or  Fleam,  make  Incifions 
until  you  have  got  a  full  View  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Sorej> 
taking  care  not  to  wound  the  large  Sinews,  if  pofiible,  unlefs 
they  be  mortify’d  and  rotten ;  you  need  only  apply  dry  Lint 
to  the  Part,  or  Lint  dipt  in  Spirit  of  Turpentine  for  the  firffi 
D refling,  which  needs  not  to  be  removed  for  two  or  three 
Days,  in  which  time  the  Wound  will  be  digefted,  and  the 
Blood  turn’d  to  Matter ;  and  if  the  Coffin-bone  be  foul, 
you  may  fcale  it  by  the  Application  of  fome  cauftick  Me¬ 
dicine,  as  the  Powder  of  Sublimate  mix’d  with  Honey,  and 
fpread  on  a  Pledgit,  or  with  Spirit  of  Vitriol  ;  but  the  belt 
way  is  to  fear  it  with  a  hot  Iron  ;  and  when  the  Scales  are 
fallen  off,  you  need  only  drefs  it  with  Pledgits  dipt  in  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  until  the  Bone  is  cover’d,  laying 
Pledgits  over  thefe  dipt  in  a  warm  Digeftive  of  Turpentine, 
Honey,  and  Spirit  of  Wine.  If  any  Accident  happens,  as 
the  putting  forth  of  proud  Flefli,  &c.  it  may  be  kept  down 
with  fuch  Remedies  as  have  been  prefcrib’d  in  the  Cure  of 
Ulcers.  To  allay  the  Heat  and  Inflammation  which  often 
happens  on  fuch  Occafions,  you  may  charge  the  Hoof  with 
Vinegar,  Bole,  and  the  Whites  of  Eggs ;  and  if  the  Anguifh 
reaches  higher,  you  may  charge  the  Leg  and  Paflem  with 
a  Mixture  of  Wine-Lees  and  Vinegar,  keeping  the  Horfe 
all  the  while  to  moderate  Feeding. 

But  if  after  all  this  the  Horfe  continues  lame,  and  that 
you  find  fome  Difficulty  to  make  a  Cure,  you  may  readily 
fufpedt  the  Anguflh  of  this  has  caufed  an  Ulceration  in 
fome  other  Part  of  the  Foot  ;  the  belt  Way  is  to  raze  the 
Hoof  in  feveral  Places,  according  to  the  Method  laid  down 
in  the  47th  Chapter;  and  when  you  have  found  the  grieved 
Part,  you  are  to  treat  it  as  an  Ulcer,  &Y. 

CHAP.  XC. 

Of  the  running  Frufb 

TH I S  is  a  fcabby  and  ulcerous  Difpofition  in  the  Frufh* 
which  fometimes  caufes  it  to  fall  off  by  Degrees,  1% 
may  be  known  both  by  the  Eye  and  Smell,  refembling  that 
of  old  rotten  Cheefe.  It  is  not  dangerous,  but  very  trouble- 
fome,  as  it  caufes  a  continual  Itching. 

In  order  to  the  Cure,  you  muff  pare  the  Foot  with  your 
Buttrefsas  near  as  you  can,  then  wafh  the  Part  with  Lime- 
water  or  Allum  -water  boiling  hot  ;  then  apply  a  Charge 

made  of  Soot,  Vinegar,  and  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  and  wafh 

the 
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the  Parts  fometimes  with  Vitriol-water,  at  leaft  when  yoif 
perceive  the  Itching  gone,  pour  melted  Tar  all  over  the 
Frog,  and  keep  the  Foot  clean  from  Dirt  and  Filth* 

CHAP.  XCL 

Of  the  Crown-fcab . 


Hp  HIS  proceeds  from  a  malignant  {harp  Matter  ouzing 
thro'  the  Skin  above  the  Cronet  or  Coronet ,  which 
frets  off'  the  Hair,  and  hardens  into  a  white  mealy  Scab. 
In  fome  Horfes  it  is  accompanied  with  a  Moifture,  and 
fends  forth  a  {linking  Matter,  like  the  Pains  and  watry 
Sores  defcrib’d  in  the  84th  Chapter. 

The  Cure  is,  firft  to  fcrape  off  the  Scabs  gently,  and  af¬ 
terwards  wafh  the  Sores  with  Copperas  or  Vitriol-water  ; 
fome  make  ufe  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  wherein  T obacco  has 
been  infus’d,  which  often  fucceeds ;  others  cure  this  Scab' 
by  applying  Soap  and  Salt  ;  but  if  it  be  of  an  old  Handing, 
and  grown  very  obllinate,  the  following  Plaifter  will  be  of 
great  Ufe. 

46  Take  Rofin  half  a  Pound,  Pitch  fix  Ounces,  Turpen- 
€c  tine  four  Ounces,  Verdegreafe  and  Brimftone  in  fine 
Powder,  of  each  three  Ounces :  Melt  the  Pitch,  Rofin, 
tc  and  Turpentine,  over  a  gentle  Fire,  and  then  ftir  in  your 
44  Powders ;  if  it  be  too  hard,  you  may  foften  it  by  adding 
a  little  more  Turpentine  ;  and  if  you  incorporate  a  fmali 
€‘  quantity  of  Quickfilver  with  it,  it  will  be  fo  much  the 
Ci  more  effectual.  This  muft  be  fpread  on  Leather,  and 
ce  applied  to  the  Part,  firft  {having  away  the  Hair,  letting 
it  lie  fo  long  as  it  will  flick. 

The  fame' may  be  applied  to  the  Legs  and  Patterns,  if  the 
Alledlion  fpreads  above  the  Cronet  to  thofe  Parts,  giving 
your  Horfe  now  and  then  a  little  Antimony  among  his 
Oats  until  he  be  cured.  But  if  by  reafon  of  this.  Scab,  the 
Cronet  become  ulcerated,  and  fome  Part  of  the  Griftle  be 
infedted,  as  fometimes  falls  out,  you  are  to  extirpate  alb 
that  is  ufelefs,  and  heal  up  the  Sore,  as  has  been  directed  in? 
the  Cure  of  Ulcers,  (3V. 

C  H  A  P,  XCIL 


Of  Figs, 

HESE  are fpongy  Excrefcences which moft  common- 
ly  grow  out  on  the  Feet  of  fuch  Horfes  as  are  high  and'* 
hollow,- with  large  fiefhy  Beds  ;  they  are  caufed  by  all  the 

com- 
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common  Accidents  that  happen  to  the  Feet,  as  Surbating, 
Foundring,  &c.  and  oftentimes  they  are  the  Confequence 
of  a  long  continued  Gourdinefs  in  the  Legs  and  Patterns* 
Their  Seat  is,  for  the  molt  part,  at  the  Top  or  Side  of  the 
Frufh ;  but  when  they  are  fuller’d  to  grow  old,  or  are  dry’d 
up  with  ftrong  Ointments,  they  take  another  Courfe,  and 
ipread  to  the  Corner  of  the  Pleel.  They  are,  as  molt  other 
Excrefcences  of  that  kind,  bred  and  nourifhed  of  the  fame 
Matter  which  fuftains  and  nourifhes  the  finewy  and  ner¬ 
vous  Parts,  and  are  only  to  be  cur’d  by  Extirpation. 

Therefore,  if  the  Figs  be  on  the  Side  of  the  Frufh,  pare 
away  fo  much  of  the  Roof  as  may  give  room  to  reach  the' 
Sore  with  a  Fleam  or  Lancet,  then  cut  the  Soal  about  the 
Fig,  and  take  them  dean  out,  avoiding,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  to  wound  the  large  Blood- vefiels.  Let  your  firfc  Dref- 
iing  be  made  of  dry  Hurds,  to  ftop  the  Bleeding  ;  and  if  it 
requires  a  ftyptick  Remedy,  confuit  the  51ft  Chapter  ;  two 
or  three  Days  thereafter  remove  your  Dreffing  ;  and  if  any 
Part  of  the  Excrefcence  be  left,  you  may  deftroy  it  by  ap¬ 
plying  JEgyptiacum  fpread  on  Bolfters  or  Pledgits  of  Hurds, 
mixing  with  every  Ounce  of  the  laid  Ointment  half  a  Dram 
of  Arfenick,  or  corrofive  Sublimate,  enlarging  or  diminifh- 
ingthe  Quantity  of  the  latter  as  you  find  your  Horfe  able 
to  bear  it,  or  the  Circumftances  of  the  Sore  may  require; 
and  then  heal  up  the  Sore  with  a  good  Digeftive,  and  fpiri- 
tuous  Applications,  &c. 

But  if  the  Fig  has  its  Infertion  into  the  finewy  or  griftly 
Subftances  in  thofe  Parts,  you  mull  take  up  the  Soal  ;  and  if 
any  Part  of  the  Griftle  be  corrupted, you  may  cut  it  offwith 
a  Razor,  or  other  fharp  Xnftrument.  If  the  Bone  be  ulcera¬ 
ted  and  carious,  you  may  touch  it  with  a  hot  Iron,  and 
then  drefs  it  with  Pledgits  dipt  in  a  Tindure  of  Myrrh,  A~ 
loesand  Frankinfence,  as  has  been  direded  in  other  Cafes  of 
the  like  Nature,  and  alfo  with  warm  Turpentine,  and  Ho¬ 
ney  ol  Rofes,  until  the  Bone  is  cover’d  ;  afterwards  heal  up 
the  Sore  with  fome  good  Digeftive. 


*  CHAP.  XCIIL 

Of  Hoofs  brittle ,  or  too  foft . 

^TpHESE  two  Extreams  are  equally  prejudicial,  as  they 
are  often  the  Caufe  of  a  great  many  ill  Accidents  in 
the  Feet.-  The  Softnefs  of  the  Hoof  may  proceed  from  a 
humid  moift  Con ftitution,  from  going  in  wet  and  marfhy 
Grounds,  or  Landing  Conftantiy  on  wet  Litter,  or  from- 

any 
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any  Infirmity  that  may  bring  a  too  great  Moifture  into 
the  Feet,  as  a  Gourdinefs  and  Swelling  in  the  Legs  and 
Patterns,  &c.  And  from  hence  the  Reafon  of  dry  Hoofs 
may  be  eafily  underftood,  as  it  mutt  come  from  a  contrary 
Caufe,  viz.  from  Handing  too  dry,  a  dry  and  hot  Confti- 
tution,  or  from  any  Infirmity  depriving  them  of  their  due 

Nourifhment.  , 

If  the  Hoofs,  be  too  dry,  moft  greafy  and  un&uous  Re¬ 
medies  are  proper  to  foften  them,  as  Lard,  Sheeps  or  Ox 
Suet,  Oil  Olive,  or  rather  a  Mixture  of  thefe  together. 
But  they  will  be  much  the  better,  if  they  be  made  into  the 
Confiftence  of  a  ftiff  Ointment,  by  adding  Galbanum ,  Wax, 
Olibanum,  and  fuch  like  things.  But  an  equal  Quantity  of 
Tar,  Tallow,  and  common  Honey  incorporated  together, 
will  anfwer  the  End  very  effectually  ;  efpecially  while  there 
is  no  other  Accident  befides  a  bare  .Hardnefs  of  the  Hoof. 
But  if  the  Horfe’s  Hoofs  be  too  moift,  they  may  be  bath’d 
every  Day  with  warm  Vinegar,  Verjuice,  Coppeias-water, 
and  fuch  like ;  or  with  thefe  boil  Powder  of  Galls,  and  let 
the  Horfe  ftand  dry,  keeping  him  at  the  fame  time  to  mode¬ 
rate  Feeding,  and  his  Hoofs  will  foon  grow  hard 


CHAP,  XCIVo 
Of  narrow  Heels,  & c. 

A  Horfe  that  is  Hoof-bound,  and  has  narrow  Heels,  has 
the  Quarters  of  his  Foot  narrower  towards  the  Shoe 
than  the  Cronet ;  fo  that  the  foft  Subftance  between  the 
Coffin  and  the  Hoof  is  preffed  upon,  which  caufes  the 
Horfe  to  go  lame.  Sometimes  the  Hoof  preffies  on  both 
Quarters,  but  very  often  on  the  Infide  only,  being  much 
weaker,  and  more  eafily  bent  than  the  other ;  and  in  fome 
Cafes,  the  whole  Hoof  isfhrunk  on  the  upper  Part,  that  it 
makes  a  hollow  Circle  under  the  Cronet,  preffing  fo  hard, 
that  it  intercepts  the  Nourifhment  that  (hould  goto  the  Foot. 

This  I m perfection  proceeds  fometimes  from  a  Drynefs  of 
the  Hoof,  but  very  often  from  ftrait  Shoeing,  and  by  weak- 
lung  the  Quarters  of  the  Hoof  by  paring  them  too  deep ; 
and  fometimes  it  is  caufed  by  f  oundring,  and  other  Acci¬ 
dents  to  which  a  Horfe’s  Feet  are  expos’d. 

The  Cure  is,  ilrft  of  all,  to  (hoe  him  with  Lunets  or 
Half-moon  Shoes,  or  with  the  Panto  fie  Shoes  defcnb’d 
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by  Solleyfefi \  or  any  other  that  will  fufficiently  prefs  out  the 
< Quarters ;  after  which  anoint  his  Hoofs  with  the  foftening 
Remedies  prefcrib’d  in  the  preceeding  Chapter,  and  let  him 
Hand  fome  Days  in  his  own  Dung.  But  if  the  Binding  and 
Preflure  of  the  Hoof cannot  be  reliev’d  thereby,  Recourfe  mul 
be  had  to  an  Operation  :  And  if  the  Hoof  be  bound  all  round 
the  Croneii  firft  give  the  Fire,  making  feveral  Rafes  from 
the  Griftle  of  the  Gtonet  to  the  Shoe,  piercing  the  Hoof  a- 
bout  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Crown-piece,  repeating  the  fame 
Operation  on  the  other  fide 'of  the  Heel ;  for  the  Fire  fof- 
tens  the  Hoof,  and  makes  it  ftretch ;  after  which,  keep  the 
Foot  conftantiy  mollify’d  and  foften’d,  as  already  directed,. 
But  in  the  moil  obftinate  Cafes  it  will  be  neceflary  to  take 
but  the  Soal,  which  our  above-mention’d  Author  obferves 
to  be  the  bell  and  fpeedielt  Remedy,  and  whole  Method  is 
likewife  the  molt  reafonable ;  which  is,  after  the  Soal  is  re¬ 
moved,  to  cleave  the  Frufn  with  a  Fleam,  and  fix  a  Splent 
of  Iron  to  the  Part,  placing  it  fo  that  it  may  open  the  Heels* 
and  keep  them  an  Inch  or  two  wider  than  they  were  before,. 
This  is  plain  to  Senfe,  becaufe  the  intermediate  Subftance  that 
fills  up  the  Cleft  will  keep  them  conftantly  wide  enough  fob 
the  time  to  come,  if  Care  be  taken  in  their  Shoeing, 

CHAP,  XCV, 


Of  a  Falfe  Quarter- 


A  Falfe  Quarter  is  a  Reft  or  Chink  In  the  Quarter  of  the 
Hoof,  from  T op  to  Bottom ;  it  happens  generally  on. 
the  Infide,  that  being  the  weakeft  and  the  thinned:,  and  < 
proceeds  from  the  Drynefs  of  the  Hoof,  but  efpecially  when 
a  Horfe  is  ridden  in  dry,  fandy,  or  Itony  Ground,  in  hot 
Weather,  or  in  frofly  Weather,  when  the  Ways  are  flinty 
and  hard.  It  is  likewife  caufed  by  bad  Shoeing,  and  all  the 
other  Accidents  Whereby  a  Horfe  becomes  hoof- bound  ;  for 
the  Narrownefs  of  the  Heels,  and  Brittlenefs  of  the  Quar- 
ters,  continually  expofe  a  Horfe  to  all  the  faid  Accidents. 

This  Accident  is  both  dangerous  and  painful,  for  as  oft¬ 
en  as  a  Horfe  fets  his  Foot  on  the  Ground,  the  Chink  wi¬ 
dens  ;  and  when  he  lifts  it  up,  the  fharp  Edges  of  the  di¬ 


vided  Hoof  wound  the  tender  Flelh  that  covers  the  Coffin- 
Bone,  which  is,  for  the  mod  Part,  follow’d  with  Bloody 
and  it  rnuft  of  Courfe  be  apt  to  render  a  Horfe  lame,  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  form  a  Re- union, 

M  b  .  Th| 
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The  ufual  Method  taken  to  remedy  this  I mperfeftion. 
Is  by  cutting  off  that  Part  ,of  the  Shoe  which  lies  upon  the 
Chink,  that  it  may  be  wholly  uncover’d ;  then  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  Iron  to  open  the  Rift  to  the  Quick,  filling  it  up  in  all 
Parts  with  a  Rowel  of  Hurds  dipt  in  Turpentine,  Wax, 
and  Sheeps  StLet,  molten  together,  renewing  it  every  Day 
fin  pi  the  Seam  is  fill’d  up  ;  after  it  is  clos’d  in  the  Top,  or 
tipper  Part,  it  is  ufual  to  draw  the  Place  betwixt  the  Hoof 
and  Cronet ,  which,  by  foftening  the  Hoof,  and  bringing  a 
Moifture  into  it,  caufes  it  to  grow  the  falter,  and  Ihoot 
downwards.  But  there  are  fome  who  fear  the  Cronet  above 
the  Crack,  without  piercing  the  Skin  juft  where  the  Hoof 
begins ;  and  with  another  Iron  fear  the  Chink  about  the 
Middle  of  the  Hoof,  which  fucceeds  very  well,  if  Care  be 
taken  to  keep  the  Hoof  moift  with  Applications  of  Tar, 
fcfojney,  and  Greafe.  Some  pour  Aqua  forth  into  the 
Rift  when  the  Pain  is  violent,  to  deaden  the  Part,  ma¬ 
king  a  Border  of  Wax  on  each  fide,  to  hinder  it  from  fpod- 
ing  the  reft  of  the  Hoof  ;  and  there  are  others  who  pre¬ 
pare  a  flat  Piece  of  Wood,  about  an  Inch  in  Breadth,  but 
at  the  fame  time  lo  flender,  that  it  will  bend  like  a  Hoop, 
and  of  a  fuff  dent  Length  to  go  twice  round  the  Hoof  i 
and  having  firli  drawn  the  whole  Length  of  the  Cleft,  they 
apply  Turpentine,  Pitch,  and  Suet,  molten  together,  to  the 
Sore,  and  fallen  the  Hoof  with  Pieces  of  Lift  or  Filletting* 
This  is  a  Contrivance  to  anfwer  inftead  of  Bandage,  to 
keep  the  Chink  united,  and  to  prevent  it  from  jarring  when 
the  F oot  is  mov’d  ;  which  is  indeed  very  reafonable  ;  for 
the  lead  Motion  will  be  apt  to  difcompofe  the  tender  Sub- 
ilance  that  grows  up  in  the  Cleft,  and  caufe  Impofthuma- 
lion,  which  will  again  open  the  Hoof.  But  I  am  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  inftead  of  this  troublefome  Way,  the  following  Me¬ 
thod  will  be  found  more  eafy  and  fuecefsful. 

Firft  draw  the  whole  Length  of  the  Cleft  gently  with 
your  drawing  Iron,  then  anoint  the  Hoof  with  Tar,  Flo¬ 
ppy,  and  Suet,  molten  together,  as  directed;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  proper  for  the  Hoof  ;  and  lay  a  thin  Pledgit 
dipt  in  the  fame  along  the  Cleft  ;  after  this  take  of  Rope- 
yarn,  fuch  as  the  Sailors  ufe,  which  is  np  other  than  Hemp 
moiften’d  in  melted  Pitch  or  Tar,  and  fpun  loofe;  apply 
the  Yarn  all  down  the  Hoof,  beginning  at  the  Crotift,  and 
pefcend  downwards,  one  Lay  after  another,  as  clofe  as  the 
binding  of  the  Hoops  of  Wine-casks,  laying  a  fmooth  Pled¬ 
git  of  Flax  Behind  to  keep  it  from  fretting  the  Heel.  This 

fhould 
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fhould  be  open’d  once  in  three  or  four  Days,  that  the  Cleft 
fnay  be  drefs’d  ;  and  to  prevent  any  Inconveniency  that  can 
happen  by  the  opening,  a  thin  Staple  may  be  alfo  con¬ 
triv’d  with  Points  like  Horfe-fhoe  Naiis,  call  off  obliquely, 
to  take  a  llender  Hold,  the  Plate  of  it  eroding  the  Cleft 
where  Part  of  the  Shoe  is  cut  off,  and  the  Nails  coming 
out  on  each  fide  of  the  Cleft  on  the  upper  Part,  to  be  rivet- 
ted  as  the  other  Nails.  By  this  Method,  a  Cleft  in  any 
Part  of  the  Hoof  may  eafily  be  cur’d,  if  the  Horfe  be  not 
yery  old  or  difeafed. 


CHAP,  XCVI. 


H  E  Lofs  of  the  Hoof  is  occaiion’d  by  Pricks,  Stubs, 


Foundering,  Surbating,  or  whatever  Accident  may 
bring  an  Impofthumation  into  the  Foot,  whereby  the  whole 
Coffin  of  the  Hoof  becomes  loofened,  and  falls  off  from 
the  Bone  ;  and  fometimes  the  Coffin-bone,  which  is  fpon- 
gy  and  eafily  broke,  falls  off  in  large  Pieces  along  with  the 
Hoof  ;  but  this  is  a  very  defperate  Cafe,  finee  a  perfect 
Foot  can  never  be  form’d  after  fo  great  a  Lofs  ;  but  a  new 
Hoof  may  be  procur’d  with  Care  and  proper  Applications^ 
if  the  Coffin-bone,  &c.  be  not  injur’d. 

The  ufual  Method  to  procure  a  new  Hoof,  is  to  apply 
to  the  Coffin,  Tar,  Turpentine,  Wax,  Oil,  Pitch,  and  fuch 
things,  melted  together  ;  then  they  make  a  Boot  of  Lea¬ 
ther,  with  a  ftrong  Soal,  to  be  lac’d  faff  about  the  Paftern, 
bolftering  and  Hopping  the  Foot  with  foft  Flax,  that  the 
Tread  may  be  eafy,  renewing  the  Dreffing  every  Day  un¬ 
til  the  new  Hoof  grow.  The  Boot  is  certainly  very  pro¬ 
per,  but  the  Ointment  will  not  always  be  fufilcient  to  make 
a  found  and  fmooth  Hoof  ;  and  therefore  if  the  Part  grow 
fungous,  which  is  very  common,  and,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
the  Caufe  of  ali  the  ill  Shape  and  Unevennefs  of  the  new 
Hoof,  (harper  Applications  ought  to  be  made  ufeof;  for 
which  Purpofe  we  recommend  the  following. 

“  Take  of  Rofin  half  a  Pound,  Oil  Olive  one  Pound  : 
Diflolve  the  R.ofin  in  the  Oil  over  a  gentle  Fire  ;  take  it. 
<c  off,  and  when  it  begins  to  cool,  add  Myrrh,  Alops, 
Maftich,  and  Olibanum  in  fine  Powder,  of  each  two 
Ounces,  and  make  it  into  an  Ointment, 


“  Take 
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u  Take  of  this  Ointment  and  Egyptiacum  equal  Parts  i 
Diffblve  them  over  the  Fire,  and  with  Pledgits  foak’d 
46  therein  arefs  the  whole  Hoof  ;  and  having  made  an  eafy 
Bandage  over  it,  return  it  into  the  Boot.  If  the  Oint- 
sc  ment  be  requir’d  more  powerful,  you  may  add- the  Pow- 
*£  der  of  white  Vitriol  or  burnt  Ahum,  viz.  two  Ounces 
4c  of  either  to  a  Pound  of  the  Ointment,  with  half  an 
54  Ounce  of  Orpiment,  whereby  the  Hoof  may  be  pre- 
ferv’d  fmooth,  being  drefs’d  once  a  Day  in  the  Mannar' 
directed.- 

It  is  the  Way  of  fome  Farriers,  when  they  obferve  the 
new  Hoof  a  growing,  before  the  old  one  falls  off,  to  pull 
away  the  old  one  ;  but  they  ought  never  to  be  too  haffy*  * 
tmlefs  fome  Accident  happen  to  require  its  Removal ;  for 
the  old  Hoof  ferves  as  a  Cover  and  Defence  to  the  new  one* 
and  makes  it  grow  the  more  fmooth  and  even,  as  in  a 
Mould;  and  Nature,  for  the  moff  part,  will  caff  it  off 
of  her  own  Accord,  as  foon  as  it  becomes  ufelefs.  I  knew 
a  Horfe  in  this  Condition  that  was  turn’d  out  into  a  Fields 
where  there  was  a  Shade  for  him  to  lie  under  ;  he  lay  moft 
Part  of  the  Time  his  Hoof  was  a  growing,  and  had  Hay 
given  him  five  or  fix  Times  a  Day  ;  and  by  favouring  his 
lame  Foot,  the  old  Hoof  came  off,  and  the  new  one  grew 
with  very  little  Afffftance  ;  and  although  he  was  not  young 
at  that  Time,  he  afterwards  travelled  and  did  very  good 
Service. 
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